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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal Nehru is one of the key figures of the twentieth century. He 
symbolised some of the major forces which have transformed our age. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the privilege of 
the West; the rest of the world lay in deliberate darkness. The impres- 
sion given was that the vast continents of Asia and Africa existed mere- 
ly to sustain their masters in Europe and North America. Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s own education in Britain could be interpreted, in a sense, as an 
attempt to secure for him a place within the pale. His letters of the 
time arc evidence of his sensitivity, his interest in science and inter- 
national affairs as well as of his pride in India and Asia. But his per- 
sonality was veiled by his shyness and a facade of nonchalance, and per- 
haps outwardly there was not much to distinguish him from the ordinary' 
run of men. Gradually there emerged the warm and universal being 
who became intensely involved with the problems of the poor and the 
oppressed in all lands. In doing so, Jawaharlal Nehru gave articulation 
and leadership to millions of people in his own countr\- and in Asia and 
Africa. 

'ITiat imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows 
of men, that poserty was incompatible with civilisation, that nationalism 
should be poised on a sense of international community and that it was' 
not sufficient to brood on these things when action was urgent and 
compelling— these were the principles whicli inspired and gave \ italit)- to 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s activities in the years of India’s struggle for freedom 
and made him not only an intense nationalist but one of the leaders of 
humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could claim Jawaharlal Nehru for 
its own. Long days in jail were spent'in reading widely. He drew much 
from the thought of the East and West and from tire philosophies of the 
past and the present. Never religious in the formal sense, yet he had a 
deep love for the culture and tradition of his own land. Never a rigid 
Marxist, yet he was deeply influenced by that theory and was particular!) 
impressed by what he saw in the Soviet Union on his first visit in 1927. 
How'cvcr, he realised that the world was too complex, and man had too 
many facets, to be encompassed by any single or total explanation. He 
himself was a socialist with an abhorrence of regimentation and a demo- 
crat who was anxious to reconcile his faith in civil libert)' with tlic neces- 
sity of mitigating economic and social wretchedness. His struggles, both 
within himself and with the outside world, to adjust such seeming 



contradictions are what make his life and work significant and 
fascinating. 

As a leader of free India, Jawaharlal Nehru recognised that his coun- 
trj^ could neither stay out of the world nor divest itself of its own inter- 
est in world affairs. But to tlie extent that it was possible, Jawaharlal 
Nehru sought to speak objectively and to be a voice of sanity in the 
shrill phases of the ‘cold war’. Whether his influence helped' on certain 
occasions to maintain peace is for the future historian to assess. What 
we do know is that for a long stretch of time he commanded an inter- 
national audience reaching far beyond governments, that he spoke for 
ordinary, sensitive, thinking men and women around the globe and that 
his was a constitueney which extended far beyond India. 

So the story of Jawaharlal Nehru is that of a man who evolved, who 
grew in storm and stress till he became the representative of much that 
was noble in his time. It is the story of a generous and gracious human 
being who summed up in himself the resurgence of the ‘third world' as 
well as the humanism which transcends dogmas and is adapted to the 
contemporary' context. His achievement, by its very nature and setting, 
was much greater than that of a Prime Minister. And it is with the 
conviction that the life of this man is of importance not only to scholars 
but to all, in India and elsewhere, who are interestal in the valour and 
compassion of the human spirit that the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial 
Fund has deeidc'd to publish a scries of volumes consisting of all that is 
significant in what Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote. 'I’licre is, as is to 
be expected in the speeches and writings of a man so engrossed in affairs 
and gifted with expression, much that is ephemeral; this will be omitted. 
The oflScial letters and memoranda will also not find place here. But it 
is planned to include everything else and the whole corpus should help 
to remind us of the quality and endeavour of one who was not only a 
leader of men and a lover of mankind, but a completely integrated 
human being. 


Iu_4 






New Delhi 


Chairman 

Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 



EDITORIAL NOTE 


During the period from 19 February to 2 September 1946, which this 
volume covers, some advance was made towards the transfer of power. 
With popularly elected ministries in the provinces and in the face of 
growing anti-imperialist feeling, the British Govenimait sent out to India 
in March 1946 three Cabinet Ministers, Lord Pethick-Lawrenec, Stafford 
Cripps and A.V'. Alexander, to negotiate a political settlement. After 
discussions witli Indian leaders, the Mission proposed a constitution with 
a three-tier structure — a Union Centre, to which the princely States would 
later accede, limited to defence, foreign affairs and communications; auto- 
nomous provincial governments vested with the residuary powers; and the 
formation of three groups of provinces, of which two would consist of 
Muslim-majority provinces and one of Hindu-majority provinces, for joint 
administration. T'he groups would draft tlieir own regional constitutions. 
'Fhe scheme, designed to avoid partition, also provided for a constituent 
assembly and an interim government representative of the main Indian 
parties. 

Jawaharlal guided and conducted the Congress case during tiiese nego- 
tiations with the Cabinet Mission and, after its departure in June 1946, 
wath the Viceroy. His emphasis was on the indivisibility of the countr\’ 
with full safeguards for the minorities. He insisted on the withdrawal of 
British troops from India and on a strong interim government free from 
British interference and responsible to the elected legislature. The freedom 
of the constituent assembly could not be bound by an)’ commitments to 
the Cabinet Mission Plan. 

Eventually the Congress accepted the Cabinet Mission Plan as the 
best possible scheme under tlie circumstances. But the Muslim League, 
claiming that the Congress had not feally accepted the grouping clause 
in the plan, withdrew its earlier acceptance and inflamed communal feel- 
ings. Jawaharlal, who had been elected President of the Congress on 9 
July 1946, was invited to form the interim government and assumal 
office on 2 September 1946. 

Tliese constitutional activities did not absorb all his attention. Jawahar- 
lal was also drawn into the people's movement in the princely Stat(;s. 
With the prospect of independence in the near future he saw the need 
to tone up the Congress organisation. Beyond India, he envisaged a 
federation of Asian peoples. 

Much of the material of this volume has been seleeted from the papers 
of Jawaharial Nehru. Shrimati Indira Gandhi has made available to us 



a large iiumbei of documents in her possession, and these papers have 
been referred to in the footnotes as the J.N. Collection. 'Hic letters in 
120 bound volumes in the Nehru Memorial Library are cited as J.N. 
Correspondence. In some cases, only the replies written by Jawaharlal 
arc available and not the letters received. Some other letters and notes, 
kept separately, are referred to as J.N. Papers. 'I’he cooperation extended 
by the Nehru Memorial Librar}' in granting aceess to other collections 
in its custody is acknowledged. With the permission of the Controller 
ot Her Majesty’s Stationar}' Office, London, we have reprinted some 
letters and memoranda in volumes \'ll and \'I11 ol The Transfer of 
Power 1^42-47. 'I’he Public Record Office, London, has jx'rmittcd us to 
publish a letter to Stafford Cripps and the India Office Librar)', London, 
a rcjXjrt of an interview with Lord Wa\ell. 'I'lic National Archives of 
India and the Maharashtra Government have authorised us to reproduce 
some material in their possession. The Hindustan Times, The Tribune, 
\mrita Bazar Patrika, Ilindusthan Standard, The Statesman, The Times 
of India, National Herald, The Hindu, Indian Daily, India Daily Mail, 
Mala}a Tribune, The Straits Times, The New York Times and The 
Nation have allowed us to reprint the texts of speeches and statements first 
published by them. Some material has also been taken from The Bomba)’ 
Chronicle and The Bomba}’ Sentinel, which ha\e ceased publication. 

Five items, traced recently, which could not be included in the relevant 
places in the text, have been printed in the appendix. 
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THE R.I.N. MUTINY 


1. Unrest In the Navy^ 


For two days I was in Garhwal cut off from newspapers. I returned last 
night and learnt of the serious developments in Bombay.^ I feel I must 
go there to be of such service as I can. All other engagements and elec- 
tion tours will have to be cancelled accordingly. I regret greatly 
upsetting programmes that have already been made, but I feel that friends 
and eolleagues will understand and exeuse me. In particular, I have to 
apologise to my comrades in Jharia, Jamshedpur, Chota Nagpur, Cawn- 
pore, Jhansi, Orai, Agra, Shikohabad, Tundla, Etawah and other places 
where meetings might have been fixed up for me to speak. 

I hope they will appreciate my difficulty and forgive me for not stick- 
ing to my programme. I hope, when I have a chance, to visit these 
places in the future. 

Meanwhile, I trust that in the elections that are coming all voters will 
vote for Congress candidates and thus demonstrate their will to freedom 
and independence, which is the main issue. All else is secondary. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 24 February 1946. From National Herald, 
25 February 1946. 

2. I’he ratings of the Royal Indian Na\y on HMIS Talwar Signal Training School 
in Bombay struck work on 18 February 1946 in protest against low pay 
and poor living conditions. They were joined the next day by 20,000 ratings 
from the shore establishments. The strike continued for three days and on 21 
February it developed into a pitched battle between them and British troops, 
which had been called in as Indian soldiers refused to fire. On 23 February 
they surrendered on the advice of the Congress with a declaration: “We sur- 
render to India and not to Britain 


2. The Armed Forces and National Freedom^ 


On my return to Lucknow from my election tour of the interior districts' 
of Garhwal. I learnt about the strike here of the Royal Indian Navy 


1. Speech at Bombay, 26 February 1946. Based on reports from The Hindu, 
27 February and National Herald, 28 Fcbniary 1946. 
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ratings and the disturbances^ in the city. My heart bled when I read 
reports of the mounting death roll. I could not resist the temptation of 
coming to Bombay despite my preoccupations. The R.I.N. strike and 
the city disturbances arc intenelated. I shall take up the R.I.N. strike 
first 

The R.I.N. episode has opened an altogether new chapter in the history 
of the armed forces of India. I am very much concerned with it be- 
cause it has been my conviction that our armed forces should be closely 
connected with the civilian population. So far there has been a big 
gulf between the armed forces and the civilian population. These arm- 
ed forces have worked as a part of the army of occupation and have 
been freely used as instruments of repression by our foreign rulers. 

During the Second World War, nearly 20 to 25 lakhs of our boys 
enlisted themselves in the army, the navy and the air force. Of these, 
many were politically conscious and some of tliem had actually been 
active political workers. During the war they submitted to discrimina- 
tions and humiliations to which they were subjected. When the war 
was over, the spirit of some of these boys revolted against such treatment 
and resulted in protests and demonstrations. 

Our armed forces have every right to revolt against the foreign ruler 
in order to achieve the freedom of our country. The Commander-in- 
Chief in his broadcast® said that he would not countenance any politi- 
cal intrigue in the armed forces and that discipline was the one thing 
most essential. I do agree with what he has said. But that army should 
be a free army of a free country. If the Commander-in-Chief meant 
that the services should take no interest in the country’s fight for freedom, 
which is also politics of a high order, I cannot agree with him. 

Our boys cannot forget politics and work as mere mercenary auto- 
matons of the foreign government. Our army in my opinion should 
be fully conscious politically because, besides being soldiers, they have to 
be citizens and must know that as citizens of the country they have to 
discharge certain responsibilities to their people. I agree that there should 
be absolute discipline in the ranks of the services, but in a country like 

2. In sympathy with the naval strike, lurtals were organised in Bombay. Police 
opened fire several times and the army had to be called in. Over 200 persons 
were killed and property worth Rs. 7 lakhs was destroyed in the* disturbances 
from 22 to 25 February 1946 

3. In his broadcast on 25 February 1946 General Auchinleck said: “In my position 
as Commander-in-Chief I have nothing whatever to do with politics, and I will 
not countenance political intrigue in the armed forces in India. To do so would 
be a great disservice to India.” 
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India to talk of discipline to a soldier, whose awakening has been real 
after the war, would be anomalous. 

Responsible and thinking people among the services in India feel them- 
selves standing on two stools. In the name of discipline the Indian 
soldier is asked to quell civil disturbances and riots, but his own inclina- 
tions are certainly against such action. What is he to do? It is cer- 
tainly not a case of indiscipline if an Indian soldier refused to shoot 
his own countrymen fighting for his country’s freedom. The word dis- 
cipline has full meaning only in the army of a free country. 

Hie Indian soldier today is different from the Indian soldier of the 
last war. He has seen many theatres of war and his contacts with the 
soldiers of free countries have opened his eyes to the forces of freedom 
operating in other countries. The wall of isolation which hitherto kept 
him away from the people of the country has disappeared. He has seen 
many changes in foreign countries and these changes have profound- 
ly affected and influenced his outlook. Though he is still a member of 
the fighting services under the aegis of the British Government in India, 
his patriotism has been aroused. Ibis has been fully demonstrated in 
the Indian National Army episode. 

In the larger context of Indian freedom the time has come for Indians 
to approach the armed forces to fall in line with the fighters for the free- 
dom of India. The present unrest among the defence services has a 
direct bearing on the Indian body politic. 'This shows the great awaken- 
ing among them. The demands of the servicemen cannot be met by this 
Government and can be adequately and properly met by only a free 
national government. 

The demands of the Indian naval ratings are nothing new. During 
the last three years there have been strikes and refusal to work by ser- 
vicemen in England, but in India conditions are different. The War 
Secretary said the other day that the country’s finances would not permit 
immediate increase in the pay of the laMngs and men in other fighting 
services.'* When conditions in India improve and a free government is 
established their demands will be dealt with. 

I have all sympathy for the boys. The only thing that is not correct 
is that they were not fighting against heavy odds. They had no provisions 
and very little of ammunition, as against the well-manned and heavily 
armed forces against whom they were fighting. But the spirit of 

4. On 22 February 1946, Philip Mason, Joint Secretary to the War Department, 
.said that “it is impossible in the present state of India’s finances to accept the 
proposal that the wages of the Indian servicemen should be raised to the levels 
of the British service, which are related to the wage levels in the United Kingdom.” 
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revolt led these youths to provoke the pickets and thus walk into the 
enemy's trap. 

The I.N.A. episode and the recent Royal Indian Air Force and Royal 
Indian Navy strikes have rendered the country a very great service.® Tlie 
gulf that separated the people from the armed forces has once for all 
been bridged. The people and the soldier have come very close to each 
other. 'Fhey have now come to realise that they both have one common 
aim — the freeing of their country from foreign yoke. 

In the recent R.I.N. strike, the brave youths did commit a mistake. 
But wc have to forgive them and do all in our power to prevent any 
victimisation. In a certain section of the press it was said that Sardar 
Patel had guaranteed that there would not be any victimisation; and 
that Maulana Azad had also given a similar guarantee.® Neither the 
Sardar nor the Maulana is in a position to give any guarantee in the 
present state of our slavery. It is the Government alone which can do 
so. 

But I deprecate the mass violence in Bombay during the past four 
days. I have not been convinced that there is a need to employ violence 
for winning the freedom of India. If I am satisfied that violence is 
necessary to win freedom I shall be the first to give the call, and I will 
come out openly with such a call. But I am at present satisfied that 
nonviolence can still help India to march rapidly on to freedom. The 
attacks on the public were of an extraordinary character, the authorities 
having used neither tear gas nor lathis, but straightway resorted to shoot- 
ing and machinegun fire. In England and America such situations are 
dealt with differently. In England only the day before yesterday army 
mutineers were merely treated to a shower bath by turning the hose on 
them. 

You must remember that any lapse on our part will wipe off the tre- 
mendous sacrifices we have made during the last 25 years in our struggle 
for freedom. Tlie valuable werk of the Indian National Congress will 
certainly be wasted if people give expression to the urge for freedom in 
terms of violence. 

5. Some Indian airmen went on a hunger-strike in Karachi in Januaiy 1946, seek- 
ing redressal of their grievances, which included slow demobilisation, bad resi- 
dential accommodation, unhygienic environment, longer hours of work though 
the war was over, and poor food. 

6. On 23 Febniary 1946, the Comniander-in-Chicf had assured Maulana Azad that 
there would be no victimisation or vindictive action against the R.I.N. men and 
that all legitimate grievances would be sympathetically examined and redressed. 
On 27 February 1946 Vallabhbhai Patel said that the Government should not 
be harsh and vindictive. 
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We should be careful about the unsocial elements which are only too 
ready to exploit any situation to their advantage. The fight for freedom 
has to be carried on nonviolently as I do not want that British troops 
should be called to shoot down innocent citizens. The pulling down 
of the Union Jack or the burning of the American flag, in the belief that 
you were insulting those countries, is childish. You have no right to pull 
down a foreign flag from a private premises. 1 can sympathise with you 
if you have been compelled to hoist the Union Jack on your own 
buildings. 

The authorities must hold an open enquiry into the cases of all 
R.I.N. boys, not only from Bombay but from all over India. They 
must be given full opportunities to defend themselves on the same lines 
as in the case of the officers of the Indian National Anny. Our 
responsibility does not stop here. When things settle down and we 
are in power the grievances of the servicemen will have to be inquired 
into. 

Why are the armed forces doing all this? The answer to this ques- 
tion is that the times have changed altogether and the rulers should 
be aware that India cannot be any longer governed in the way these 
people have been governing in the past: by playing one party against the 
other — the civilian against the armed forces, 'fhe armed forces have 
come to realise their own responsibilities towards their countrj' and the 
people. 


3. No Room for Victimisation' 


Question: Do you think that the forthcoming visit of the British 
Cabinet delegation^ would deliver the goods? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Tlie Congress will igree to the talks in the hope 
and belief that they would lead to a satisfactory solution of the Indian 

1. Interview to the press, Bombay, 27 February 1946. Based on reports from The 
Hindustan Times, 28 February and The Times of India, 28 February 1946. 

2. On 19 February 1946, Attlee stated in the House of Commons that “in \iew 
of the paramount importance, not only to India and the British Commonwealth 
but to the peace of the world, of a successful outcome of discussions with the 
leaders of Indian opinion on problems arising out of the early realisation by 
India of self-government, the British Government has decided to send out to 
India a special mission of Cabinet Ministers (Secretary of State — Pethick- 
Lawrcnce, President of the Board of Trade — Cripps, and First Lord of the 
Admiralty — ^A.V. Alexander) to act in association with the Viceroy in this matter. “ 
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ptoblem on the basis of Indian independence. It is neither good policy 
nor statesmanship to enter into any talks with a foreign power or autho- 
rity after deciding or declaring that the talks are likely to be fruitless. 

Q: What do you think of the prospects of success of the proposed 
British Cabinet delegation to India? 

JN: We are apt to consider such a question too much in the personal 
context. I am so often asked what is so-and-so like and what is your 
reaction to such and such a person. As a matter of fact, while the per- 
sonal equation counts and does make a difference, in larger problems one 
has to consider other impersonal questions. 

A Lenin probably made all the difference to the Russian Revolution. 
Nevertheless, behind and round about Lenin were mighty factors work- 
ing for the revolution. 

Now, therefore, in considering this question of India and England, 
we should consider it in the context of the world today. We must realise 
that each country, in the final analysis, works for its own interests. On 
tlie international plane, every country works only for what might be con- 
sidered international interests when they are in harmony with its own 
interests. So you can take it that the British delegation will work for the 
interests of Britain and the Indians who meet them will work for the in- 
terests of India. But this is only part of the question. What do British 
interests require today? And what do Indian interests from our point of 
view require? 

In the final analysis, Britain has to choose between two possible deve- 
lopments. It is inevitable that in the course of the next few years India 
will be independent, even if Britain opposes it. If India gains its in- 
dependence in spite of Britain, India, for a long time, is likely to be a 
coimtiy hostile to Britain, ranged in a camp hostile to Britain in the 
world context. i 

On the other hand, if India attains independence, more or less imme- 
diately by cooperating with the British, it might be possible for Britain 
to salvage some goodwill, as well as other interests in India. Therefore, 
from the British point of view, it may well be to their interests even in 
the near future and much more so in the distant future, to recognise 
Indian independence now rather than be forced to recognise it some 
years after having lost everything. 

Similarly, India would naturally prefer a peaceful solution to one that 
entails a great deal of loss and suffering, which might delay India's pro- 
gress later in the economic field. The costs of conflict ate always great 
and the heaviest of these costs is the trail of hatred and bitterness that 
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follows. We should like to avoid all this and, therefore, we should like 
to do our utmost to have a peaceful settlement of India's problem. But 
it is dead clear that the settlement can only be reached on the basis of 
independency and on no other. 

There is a desire and a strong urge on both sides to come to a peace- 
ful settlement, and it may well be that success comes to us. On the 
other hand, there are powerful factors working in the opposite direction. 
The most powerful factor is the 150-year-old tradition in British 
minds whidi has petrified British thinking in regard to India. 'The Bri- 
tish, even today, including Cabinet Ministers and the Prime Minis- 
ter of England, cannot get rid of this tradition which has entered into 
their minds, and they still talk of India, often enough, in a language 
reminiscent of a generation or two ago. lliey forget that they are ad- 
dressing a sensitive proud and virile people, who will not put up with 
any patronage or anything smacking of superiority. 

It is obvious that India today is a volcano of four hundred million 
human beings. 'There are fair chances of some agreement based on in- 
dependence emerging out of the talks that are to take place; and even 
if the chances were less, it would be the right policy for us to work for 
such an agreement to the utmost, provided we always stuck to our anchor. 

Q: What is a mutiny? 

]N: 1 understand in military parlance there is no such thing as a strike.^ 
Everything is a mutiny. If two persons sign a letter together, it is a 
mutiny. A letter of protest or any kind of joint letter, I believe, is ofiE- 
dally considered a mutiny. It is a matter for the people who know the 
English language to determine what is the right word. I do not see 
why we should worry ourselves as to what a particular word means or 
does not mean. 

But it is obvious that where rules are so rigid even a simple joint pro- 
test, however respectfully worded, might be considered a mutiny. It be- 
comes impossible for any kind of constitutional or semi-constitutional or 
any other action to be indulged in which is not a mutiny. Either one 
does notliing at all or one, in the official language, mutinies. 

I understand that, even apart from what the Commander-in-Chief said 
in his broadcast, instractions have been issued, which can only be inter- 
preted to mean that there is going to be a great deal of victimisation, 

3. Tlic Commander-in-Chief had, in a broadcast on 25 February 1946, said “the 
word ‘strike’ has been largely used. The conect word is ‘mutiny’ and this refers 
to any collective act of a few or many persons, subject to naval, military or air 
force law, against the legal authority of the service." 
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in every sense of the word, not in any technical sense of the word, and not 
only victimisation but a measure of terrorisation. That is, ratings and 
others in the navy are being first of all picked out for some kind of action 
against them. Secondly, where there is not even a single evidence for 
that, it is suggested something should still be done so as to have an 
opportunity of punishing the people against whom there is no evidence, 
witli the object, of course, of frightening and terrorising others. Now, 
that kind of action is obviously in direct conflict, both in spirit and letter, 
witli the assurances given in the Assembly. 

Such a course of action is bound to have repercussions not only on 
public opinion but on the armed forces in the country. It shows quite 
an extraordinary lack of foresight from even the narrowest point of view. 

Q: What has the Congress proposed to do in case of such victi- 
misation? 

JN: As I suggested yesterday, we shall ask for a public trial. If there 
is to be a trial, it should be public. Secondly, the Congress proposes 
to organise the defence of those who are being tried. This is as far as 
1 can see for the moment in regard to these matters. I do not quite 
know how things will shape themselves and what the Defence Consulta- 
tive Committee will do.^ But this question, like any other question, 
cannot be just isolated from both the larger question of the army and 
its grievances, and the still larger question of the political future of India. 

Most of our difficulties arise from the fact that wc are in a period of 
intense transition. It is absurd for high army authorities to continue to 
think in terms of some past years — in pre-war terms — when the army was 
isolated from the people and was a relatively small force — a small pro- 
fessional force. They will have to re\'ise their outlook completely and 
realise that the present anny, navy and air force are of a different calibre, 
and further that the Indian public is greatly interested in them. 

I 

Q: Do you approve of underground movements? 

JN: In the larger sense of functioning effectively, especially when the 
way is clear for effective functioning in the open, any other kind of fun- 
ctioning becomes ineffective and just useless. 

During the last two or three years when effective functioning,was diffi- 
cult, one could understand other kinds of functioning. One may agree 

4. The Defence Secretary stated in the Central Assembly on 23 February 1946 
that a consultative machinery, with which the political parties would be asso- 
ciated, would be set up to inquire into the causes of the naval mutiny. 
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or disagree. But when there are numerous avenues of funetioning in 
the open, it is absurd to function in sceret or otherwise, because it really 
means you are not functioning in secret from governmental authority. 
You are functioning in secret from your people and no mass movements 
are built up by underground methods. 

Generally speaking, I do not approve of underground movements at 
all, except when they offer the only way of action. Underground move- 
ments strike at the root of mass action. 

Q: Do you approve of Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali's actions during the 
past two or three years? 

JN: I do not approve of all she did. 

Q: What is your comment on Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali's appeal to 
the country to boycott British goocls?'’^ 

JN: For tlie moment I cannot give \ou a straight answer as to how far 
it is a feasible proposition in the present context. At present there is a 
vacuum of goods in India. A vacuum tends to be filled. Tlie vacuum 
of scarcity of goods in India will be filled by cither goods manufactured 
in India or foreign ones. 

But foreign goods can come in limited quantities and probably more 
goods from Britain will come than from other sources. By a vague ap- 
peal if you think you can prevent that vacuum from being filled, I am 
not sure of that. One has to sec how things develop in future. Gen- 
erally Congressmen do not buy foreign goods. 

Q: What is your view in the controversy about violent and 
nonviolent techniques? 

JN: Since there is considerable confuswi in the country about violence 
and nonviolence, I would like to say a few words. 

I can only express my opinion for the moment, but it may represent 
many other people's opinion also. I think in our fight for freedom today 
as yesterday, nonviolence, the general nonviolent technique, is the desi- 
rable technique, and is the only desirable technique, both in regard to 
internal conditions in India and in regard to world conditions. 

5. On 13 February 1946, Aruna Asaf Ali said that a large c|uaiitity of British-niadc 
cloth had flooded the Bombay markets. As boycott of foreign goods was a part 
of the Congress programme, the Congress should not allow the import of 
foreign cloth into India. 
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It seems to me obvious tliat if one thinks in terms of violence, one 
must think in terms of superior violence. It is folly to put up inferior 
violence to oppose superior violence. No general of an armed force does 
that. Of course, in moments of crisis, people act as they feel at the 
moment. 

When you are considering these problems, you think not in terms of 
a particular crisis, but in terms of a general policy. I have not a shadow 
of doubt that for us in India today the right policy is the nonviolent 
policy. 

Q: Why do you praise tlie I.NA. if you feel nonviolent action is 
best suited to India at present? 


JN: One of the potent reasons why I say nonviolence is best suited to 
India is because of the I.N.A. It is one thing to praise those who have 
fought gallantly, violently or nonviolently, for the freedom of India, and 
it is a totally different thing to consider the problem of India in its pre- 
sent context. The I.N.A. used violence and it failed. But if it had 
succeeded, the questioner might have advanced the argument that viol- 
ence had paid. 

Tlie I.N.A. failed, not because of its violence or nonviolence, but be- 
cause of external forces. The I.N.A. was arrayed against greater forces 
in the world situation. 

You cannot compare the I.N.A. to the situation in India, because the 
I.N.A. was an external situation and the question of nonviolent action 
in that particular context hardly arose outside India. 

It seems to me — friends will forgive me for saying so — this question 
of violence and nonviolence is often thought and considered in some in- 
fantile context, in some 18th century context. People forget tliat we are 
in the middle of the 20th centu^. When you think in terms of internal 
revolutionary violence to free a country, then you must remember always 
the violence at the disposal of the state to crush this internal violence. 
During the last 150 years, state violence has completely changed. It is 
so immensely superior to any public violence tliat there is no comparison 
between them. When people talk of barricades, people think in terms 
of the French Revolution. Roughly speaking, 157 or 155 yean ago, there 
was not too much — I emphasise the words too much — difference be- 
tween armed or semi-anned groups and the military forces of the state. 

The only people who can offer effective violence today arc the armed 
forces, with possession of weapons. Even the armed forces cannot 
effectively make use of violence, unless supplies to them are fairly con- 
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tinuous. Even the aimed forces arc pretty helpless before the new in- 
ventions of war such as planes, tanks and bombs. 

For a moment; we should forget this ethical argument about violence 
and nonviolence and consider it on pure merits of expediency if you like. 
Unless it is the violence of the armies, any other violence is infantile. 

Violence, just petty insurrectionary type of action, may frighten oc- 
casionally or may create difficult situations occasionally, but in the final 
analysis, must go down before superior violence. Further it may create 
situations of such instability that it may take a long time to establish 
any kind of equilibrium. 

Political freedom has got to be seen, not merely in the context of sud- 
denly capturing the so-called citadel occupied by the enemy. That will 
be a symbolic act of political freedom. Political freedom is to be seen 
in the context of that freedom not only surviving but establishing itself 
as a wdl-recognised authority, and then our being able to carry through 
vast measures of social change which we envisage. If political changes 
take place suddenly and only in a symbolic way, then social changes be- 
come difficult or delayed or the equilibrium is so upset tliat it takes a 
long time for us even to think in terms of social changes. Then obvious- 
ly we will have lost many valuable years and probably these veiy years 
will be the testing time to decide whether wc are to survive or not as a 
political entity. Tlierefore, we cannot take too nanow a view of the 
immediate result, without thinking of the rest. Indeed, you can think 
of nothing at all today unless you think of more or less the whole world 
context. 

Therefon^ I suggest to you that the sporadic insurrectionary type of 
action is ruled out today from the point of view of pure expediency. 
To think of insurrectionary methods, small insurrectionary methods of 
the early 19th century type in the 20th century is, I think, to misunder- 
stand entirely chc present situation in India and the world. The insur- 
rectionary type of action is always the action of a small and weak mino- 
rity which tries to capture power by some sudden action. 

We in India are neither a weak nor a small minority. Ours is a power- 
ful movement. For us to indulge in any small-scale sporadic violent 
action is just to ignore, and not to utilise, that powerful movement of 
the great majority in India and to hinder its functioning. You have 
mighty weapons in your hands and, instead of using them to the best 
advantage, you go about with a small pair of nail scissors and think you 
can do a great deal as opposed to a big gun. It is absurd. 

What I sec in many places in India today is the vague thought that, 
by rushing, into some kind of sporadic action, people are speeding the 
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revolution in India. They are doing nothing of the kind. They are just 
hindering it. 

If there is going to be violence, it should be on the biggest scale possi- 
ble at the right time with the right preparation. Small scale violence 
comes in the way, not only of nonviolence, but of big scale violence. 
It is not a preparation for violent struggle. It is a hindrance to it, and 
it is only a notice to the opposite party to prevent in every way the re- 
volutionarj' movement from developing. 

Q: Do you brand everybody who indulges in violence as a rowdy 
or a hooligan? 

JN: I do not brand everybody who indulges in violence as a rowdy or 
a hooligan. There are obviously two types of people, some who are the re- 
verse of rowdies or hooligans. There are a number of people who in- 
dulge in violence, or under the cover of violence they do things which 
have nothing to do with the political outlook. W^icrc tliere is sporadic 
action, it facilitates anti-social elements to function. 

Q: If the people had been armed with rifles would they not have 
fought as brave soldiers? 

JN: This is again an 18th century type of question. You do not fight 
machineguns with rifles. As between two violent opposing forces the 
big gun tells. If the people had rifles, probably they would have shot 
down some people and there would have been more casualties. In this 
connection, I may refer to the Easter Week rising in Ireland in Dublin 
in 1916. When you match a gun with a gun, the big gun always succeeds. 

Obviously there was tremendous sympathy in the city of Bombay 
for the naval ratings. I think a great deal of excitement had been 
caused by the gunfire, which was more or less harmless, but still which 
made the people think that a pitched battle was being fought in the 
Bombay harbour, which it was n©t." 

When there is excitement, it is very easy to put a spark to that excite- 
ment. There are all manner of groups in the city, who immediately 
rush in to exploit such a situation to the advantage of their own res- 
pective groups which call tliemselves revolutionary, but which cannot 

6. This refers to the firing incident at the Castle Barracks in Bombay on ^21 Febru- 
ary 1946 when the Indian soldiers under the command of British officers were 
ordered to shoot at the ratings. The ratings wlio did not want to fire back at 
them addressed the soldiers over the loudspeaker in Hindi: “Brothers! We are 
not fighting to fill oiir stomachs vvitli better food and for a softer life. We are 
fighting for the country's freedom.” The firing ceased and then a soldier signall- 
ed that they were firing blanks. 
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function normally in public, because their revolution is of the eigh- 
teenth century variety. 

The Communists consider themselves very revolutionary, but I con- 
sider them counter-revolutionary. Far from being revolutionary, they 
are actually conservative. 

Q: Should not the city of Bombay observe a hartal in response 
to the Royal Indian Naval ratings’ appeal?" 

JN: The R.I.N. Central Strike Committee had no business to issue 
such an appeal. I will not tolerate this kind of thing. Fifteen men, 
however much I may like them, knowing nothing about the situation 
in Bombay, in India or the world, having gone over the heads of every- 
one in Bombay and all recognised political parties, have issued an ap- 
peal that there should be a hartal. The obvious course open to the 
Strike Committee was not to issue such an appeal to the three million 
citizens of Bombay over the heads of everyone in Bombay, but to meet 
the recognised leaders, and put before them their case and ask whether 
a hartal was feasible. It was for the political leaders — be they of the 
Congress or of the League — to decide after taking various factors into 
consideration. 

Q: In view of the grievances in the army, navy and air force, 
which often lead to strikes and mutiny, should not the Congress 
leadership think of canalising these grievances in a constitutional 
manner and give an effective substitute, as an alternative to mutiny, 
and should not the Congress leadership give a clear line of policy 
anticipating and providing for incidents of the type which happened 
in Bombay, instead of leaving the interpretation of violence and 
nonviolence according to the discretion of individuals? 

JN: It would be desirable if we could do that. But I wish you to rea- 
lise that we arc not in a static position. It is an extraordinary change 
which takes place from day to day and hour to hour. So far as this can 
be done by the Congress and other public organisations, it should be done. 

But in trying to do it, it assumes a certain static character of the pre- 
sent Government apparatus which we do not recognise in the sense that 


7. On 22 February 1946, the Central Naval Strike Committee appealed to Indian 
political leaders to support the striking seamen, saying that “they have been 
suffering untold hardships regarding pay and food, and most outrageous social 
discrimination.” 
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we want to change it immediately. Therein lies the difficulty about cana- 
lising and organising things. To some extent it should be done. To 
the fullest extent it means recognising and perpetuating the present arrang- 
ment whereby the armed forces are ultimately under the control of the 
India Office. 

We want to change it rapidly so that the army should be completely 
under Indian control. Then, of course, the question becomes completely 
different. In so far as these grievances can be canalised and presented 
properly and effectively it should be done. But I am not quite clear 
how it can be done. Presumably it can be done officially publicly and 
non-officially privately. 

Q: Is the Government of India justified in awarding seven years' 
imprisonment to Capt. Burhanuddin of the I.N.A.?® 

JN: "rhe sentences on Capt. Burhanuddin and on Capt. Rashid are 
more or less of the same variety. I do not know much about the facts 
of the case, but I feel that the Government, having adopted one policy 
in regard to the I.N.A., should not have diverged from it, especially when 
it is only a question of time when a people's government would release 
them. 

If the Government's argument that these men indulged in acts of 
cruelty is to be accepted, I may ask why action has not been taken against 
those who indulged in much worse acts of cruelty against political pri- 
soners and others in internment camps. Proofs have been adduced 
about the grossest forms of cruelty indulged in, in prison camps, and yet 
the Government has done nothing to punish those offenders. 

Even if a person in the T.N.A. in a moment of excitement or through 
force of circumstances had indulged wrongly in acts of crueltv, in the 
new situation that has been created now in India, it is surely very un- 
wise to pass these sentences which^are going to be set aside at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Q: Is it not necessary to adopt a revolutionary programme of signi- 
ficance in India now? 


8. An officer of the I.N.A. who was formerly of the Baluch regiment was alleged 
to have ordered two men, who had been caught trying to desert, to be hung 
up by their arms and flogged by a whole battalion. When the two men were 
taken down one of them was dead. Burhanuddin was sentenced for ''culpable 
homicide amounting to murder^’. 
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JN: A levolutionaiy programme of significance does not mean the break- 
ing of heads occasionally and the destruction of property. My concep- 
tion of a revolutionary programme of significance is one aimed at increas- 
ing the standard of living of the people of India within a space of five or 
ten years. 

If a programme towards this end is drawn up, and practical methods 
are suggested to implement it, I would call it a revolutionary programme 
of significance. But if some people think that a revolutionary programme 
of significance means merely the breaking of heads, I would emphatically 
say that the breaking of heads does not necessarily mean tliat a new 
social or economic order will follow. 

The background of the whole European revolutionary movement is one 
of underground activity. But in India conditions are different, chiefly 
because our whole method of action is different. The method of action 
involved here may be good or bad. But it does permit of an activity of 
a type which will not be tolerated in Europe by governmental authorities. 
On the whole, underground activity in Europe has not achieved any re- 
markable success. In the case of Russia, it is completely different. Very 
extraordinary circumstances preceded the Russian Revolution. But we 
cannot duplicate such circumstances anywhere else. 

Q: What is your plan to combat communalism in the country? 

JN: I think that the best way of combating comrnunalism is to place 
greater stress on economic issues. I cannot, for the present, say what 
the results of the elections in the provinces are going to be. About the 
United Provinces, I can say the real conflict in the rural areas is between 
the peasant and the landlord. The election campaign has shown that 
the Congress in the U.P. stands for the peasants and the Muslim Lea- 
gue in collaboration in some constituencies with the Hindu Mahasabha, 
for the landlords. 

One argument that was put forward %y the supporters of the candi- 
dates of Ae League was that if the Congress came to power, it would 
demolish mosques and take away the copies of the Quran. Such an 
argument is really unfortunate. In the towns, the issues are not clear. 
They are very much mixed. 

Q: Have you not exhibited indiscipline in the Congress ranks by 
coming over to Bombay when you were asked by Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel not to do so? 

JN: I do not think so. I may have shown a certain lack of wisdom, 
but that must be always excused. In any case, it is not indiscipline. 
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4. Portents* 


*'The sky is black with chickens coming home to roost” said the Chinese 
Ambassador in London soon after Pearl Harbour and the early Japanese 
victories in South Blast Asia. The war has been won and the Axis powers 
lie prostrate and helpless. But the sky is darker than ever and the victors 
flounder helplessly in the morass of their past deeds. Problems arise 
everywhere whieh they are unable to solve, and only dimly they are begin- 
ning to realise that new forces arc at work which arc beyond their control. 
Asia was ignored for two hundred years and little Europe occupied the 
world's stage. World politics were the politics of Bliirope's scramble for 
colonies and seaways. When America came of age she too thought in 
terms of Europe; the other countries were just colonies or dependencies 
or spheres of influence of European powers. 

But suddenly Asia is standing up and history is taking a new turn. The 
nerve centres of politics and economics arc shifting and Europe is gradual- 
ly reverting to its geographical position as an extension of Asia. This 
process may take some time to complete itself, but undoubtedly it has 
begun and the pace of events is such now that the track of centuries may 
be covered in a few years. 

India, we were told, was to be put in cold storage till the duration of 
the war. So outwardly it was, but under the surfaec of events mighty 
changes were taking place, and now we see the new India emerging from 
its shell with all the aecumulated passion and anger of long suppression. 
The chickens are coming home to roost and the sky is dark for those who 
had thought that they could play about with the people of India. Bri- 
tish policy has at last eome up against a wall it eannot surmount. And 
if American policy, for its own ^ds, chooses to support British imperial 
policy, it will find also that the wall cannot be scaled. 

'The recent occurrences in Bombay, the strike of naval ratings and all 
that followed, have removed the veil of our superficial politics and given 
us a glimpse of the real mind of India. We have had many glimpses 
of this during the past few years. What happened in August 1942 and 
afterwards, what those of us, who have travelled about India*. . . . 


1 . Undated and incomplete draft article clearly written towards the end of February 
1946. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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IN MALAYA, MARCH 


THE R.I.N. MUTINY 


S. Tht Strike of Army Signalmen^ 


Friends and colleagues in Jnbbulpore have pressed me to visit the city in 
view of the situation that has arisen there owing to the strike of the 
signalmen and others belonging to the Indian army. Such facts as are 
known have been supplied to me. 

I gather that the men on strike have remained completely peaceful. 
Further that, on 28 February, a considerable number of them were injur- 
ed, some seriously, by some kind of a bayonet charge made upon them 
in their barracks. Tlie strikers' demands were for better treatment in 
regard to rations, amenities, etc., and equality of treatment between 
Indian and British soldiers. 'Tliere were also some political demands. 
'These latter demands have been made by national organisations and it is 
natural that Indian soldiers should also feel that way. 

Nevertheless, such demands should not normally be made the basis of 
a strike. 'They involve large issues and indeed, in the last analysis, the 
issue of India's freedom. What steps should be taken and when in re- 
gard to this fundamental issue in India, it should be for the nation to 
decide through its leaders and representatives. It is undesirable for any 
group to force the issue. 

Every Indian must inevitably sympathise with their demands for better 
treatment. It must be remembered also that most of these Indian sol- 
diers, as the soldiers of other countries, have been tlirough many years 
of gruelling wartime experience. There is among them a feeling of weari- 
ness and a desire to go home. W’e have seen recently strikes by Ameri- 
can and British servicemen. 

In India, there is an ever present feeling of resentment at the differen- 
tial treatment accorded to Indian officers and other ranks. What was 
meekly submitted to in the past can no longer be borne, for the Indian 
people today are proud and virile and determined to be free. 'This urge 
for freedom rans through us all, whether we are civilians or armymen. 

It is in the light of the new context that every situation has to be judg- 
ed. We all want discipline in the army, for an army without discipline 
is no army. But discipline today must be considered in the context of 
the problem of India's freedom and not as a slave discipline of former 
times. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 3 March 1946. Nationd Herdd, 6 March 
1946. 
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Our problems are those of achieving freedom, and refashioning our civil 
and military structure in the light of that freedom. It is not possible to 
suppress the urge for freedom in the old way, for it makes the urge more 
acute. It solves nothing, for it is impossible to suppress and punish a 
whole nation. I trust that the military authorities in India will bear this 
in mind and function accordingly. To the Indian soldiers, I would as- 
sure that their cause is also our cause; it is the cause of the nation. That 
cause ultimately is the freedom and independence of India. We arc 
happy that the old barriers between armymen and civilians arc breaking 
down. This new situation brings new responsibilities on all of us, and 
wc must not function light-heartedly and without thought, or else we 
waste the opportunity that awaits us. 

Soldiers and civilians should not indulge in violence, for the obvious 
reason, apart from other reasons, that it will only benefit our opponents 
who have superior violence on their side. 

So our struggle should be carried on peacefully and in a disciplined 
manner. It is right that civilians should express their sympathy for 
legitimate demands. But they must realise that adoption of violence is 
not the method. 

We want no victimisation of our men in the Navy, the Army or the 
Air Force. Tliey are brave young men, and even if a few go astray in 
a moment of excitement, they should be dealt with leniently and in a 
friendly manner. In any event, so far as wc arc concerned, we will do 
our best to prevent victimisation. But it is obvious that we can make 
no promises and give no guarantees, for only a free India can do so. 
One promise wc can give and we will give. Struggle till we achieve full 
freedom and independence. 
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1. A Mood of RovoH^ 


If the British Cabinet Mission fails to solve the pressing and urgent 
problems which are clamouring for solution, a political earthquake of 
devastating intensity will sweep the entire country. 

We have for long put a severe restraint on ourselves, but now no one 
can say how long this self-imposed restraint will continue, or continue 
at all. 

The whole country is in the throes of a serious discontent and in a 
mood of revolt. We are sitting on the edge of a volcano which may 
erupt at any moment. A spark may set it ablaze. You have seen what 
happened in Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi. These pre-storm condi- 
tions are not limited to big cities only, but are found even in remote 
villages. 

The truth is that the people, who are tired and fed up, want to end 
foreign domination immediately. 

We will talk to the Cabinet Mission as a free people of one country 
would talk to the free people of another country. The Congress will try 
to settle the pressing fundamental issues by negotiation and compromise, 
because we do not want to plunge the country into fiery ordeals every 
now and then, if that can be avoided. But what I wish to make 
abundantly clear is that the Congress is not prepared to withdraw even 
an indi from its demand for complete independence. 

Another warning that I would like to give is that we cannot afford to 
wait any longer, because the nation is on its feet and clamouring to 
resume its onward march. Therefore, if the British Cabinet Mission 
fails to resolve the deadlock, a serious political earthquake, whose 
tremors will be felt far beyond the boundaries of this country, will 
follow. India will rise in revolt, not because I, or the Congress, wants 
it, but because it has lost all patience and is full of anger against the 
British. 

The naval strike in Bombay is of great political importance. Our 
boys in their zeal might have done a few things with which we may 
disagree, but no one can minimise its importance or wash away the 
powerful reaction, which has been created in the country. It has 
demonstrated how the mind of the Indian army is working. It has also 

1. Speech at Jhand, 2 Match 1946. Based on reports from National Herald, 5 
Match and The Hmdxutan Times, 4 March 1946. 
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shown that the iron wall which the British created between the Indian 
army and tlie Indian people has collapsed and broken to pieces, and 
that Indian soldiers, who mostly hail from the peasant class, are as 
sensitive to political and economic exploitation as their brethren 
in fields and factories. 

The three I.N.A. officers, Shah Nawaz, Sehgal and Dhillon, have not 
been released owing to popular agitation, as is generally believed, but 
they were released because the Indian army had demanded their release 
and expressed sympathy with them in unmistakable terms. 

The year 1946 will be a most eventful and decisive year because far- 
reaching issues will be settled, or will be on their way to settlement In 
other words, it means that the ISO-year old British rule in this country 
has almost come to an end. If it has not ended already we will end it 
within two or three years. But one thing is clear from the point of view 
of history. Foreign rule in India is now a thing of the past. 'Fhe 
British also realise it and, therefore, they no longer talk in terms of 
political reservations for themselves. Tlicy want to know from us if we 
would give them trade facilities in a free India.- Well, I tell them 
frankly: it all depends on how you quit our country. If you leave a trail 
of bitterness behind, we cannot have any truck with you. 

I accuse the British Government of evading many vital issues which 
demand solution. I'he Government, which cannot solve these 
problems, will be swept away when these issues take violent fonns. This 
is precisely what is happening in the country. 'Fhe problems of poverty, 
starvation and illiteracy can be solved only with the concerted effort and 
cooperation of the people, which a foreign government can never have. 

The Congress has decided not to cooperate with tlie Indian food 
delegation because, in the first place, it is being sent under the auspices 
of a government wliich does not enjoy the confidence of the people, and 
in the second place, we cannot cooperate with a government which does 
nothing to remove corruption, bribery, famine and a score of other evils 
rampant in the country. 

One fundamental difference between the outlook of the Congress and 
that of the Muslim League is that while the Muslim League is incapable 
of tackling any issue without the help of the foreign government, the Con- 
gress does just the opposite. Tlie League is seeking the Government's 
support to get Pakistan. But suppose British rule is out of the picture, 
at w'hosc door will the League knock? Thej' will have to directly nego- 
tiate with their own countrymen, and reach a settlement with them, or. 


2. British private investment in India at this time exceeded £ 200 million. 
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alternatively, they will have to fight them. But as long as the foreign 
element remains in India, the League will depend on it for help, and 
consequently, a solution of any problem by compromise will become 
impossible. 

When someone asked Mr. Jinnah recently how he would protect the 
independence of Pakistan, he promptly replied: “\Vc would keep 
British troops there. We would allow Britain to control our foreign 
relations.” Similarly, Sir Nazimuddin, the former premier of Bengal, 
also said: ‘*If Pakistan is not granted, we would like the British Gov- 
ernment lo remain here at least for 20 years.” 

lliis is a most degrading stand. It is a stumbling-block to indepen- 
dence. 'Phe Muslim League can demand Pakistan, but any attempt 
to retain the country under foreign control is a most disgraceful 
bargain. If Pakistan wants to remain under British rule, it is so even 
today, and I ask Mr. Jinnah what is all this clamouring for. 

Pakistan in its present form, as envisaged by the League, will never 
be acceptable to the Congress. It is definitely not in the interests of 
Muslims. It will retard the progress of the coiintr)\ Pakistan, whether 
accepted or rejected, is a positive danger to the country'. The League 
should learn from what is happening in Iran^ and other small European 
countries which, though technically independent, are ruled and dictated 
to by the big powers. Besides, Pakistan still remains unspecified. Then 
the Frontier Province has positively rejected it.‘ Assam is predomi- 
nantly a non-Muslim province."* In the Punjab the Muslim League can 
claim the majority of the Muslims behind the demand for Pakistan, 
but there, too, it cannot compel the powerful minorities — Sikhs and 
Hindus — to accept Pakistan.® 

'Phe Muslim League is an organisation of nawabs and taluqdars. It 
raises the Pakistan slogan mainly to sidetrack the problems of poverty 


3. There were disturbances in north Iran*whicli was under Soviet control. The 
Russian army prevented Iranian troops from entering Azerbaijan to deal with 
the rebellion. 

4. The elections in the North West Frontier Province were fought on the basis 
of Pakistan. Out of the 36 Muslim seats the Congress contested 28, and W'on 
19 as against 15 of the Muslim League. The Congress polled 207,134 votes 
as against 145,420 votes polled by the Muslim league. 

5. In Assam, which Jinnah claimed for Pakistan, the Congress won an absolute 
majority in the provincial elections. 

6. In the Punjab, the Muslim League, having captured 75 out of 86 Muslim seats 
in a house of 175 and being thus the largest single party, could not form a 
ministry. A coalition ministry of the Congress, the Akalis and the Unionists 
was formed in March 1946 on the basis of an agreed economic programme. 
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and starvation and to safeguard feudalism and capitalism for tlie 
benefit of a handful of persons. It does not want abolition of the 
zamindari system or nationalisation of industries, because such steps will 
affect their interests. As a matter of fact, the Pakistan slogan is meant 
to cover up their position. Otherwise there is nothing common 
between a nawab and a Muslim peasant in Oudh, where the Muslim 
taluqdars are seeking the help of the Hindu taluqdars to defeat the 
Congress candidate in the election. The Hindu taluqdars arc heartily 
extending cooperation. 

The League, tlie Akali Dal, the Unionist Party, the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Communist Party are allies of Britain in the present situation. 
The Communists, who talk about the abolition of capitalism and the 
zamindari system, are helping the Muslim League nawabs to win the 
elections. The Communists have no principles and have become a 
counter-revolutionary force. In 1942 they opposed the independence 
movement and opposed strikes by factory workers. But now they are 
brave. They have organised demonstrations at Bombay and Karachi. 
I know the Government is helping the Communists in some places to 
defeat tlie Congress. I appeal to you to organise yourselves under the 
Congress banner to achieve independence, which is in sight, and to main- 
tain it as a brave people. 


2. To V.K. Krishna Menon* 


Allahabad 
3 March 1946 


My dear Krishna, 

I have just received your letter of the 20th February On the whole 
I agree with your analysis but, ar you know, few people here think in 
terms of the world situation. You must also remember that often what 
we say here is tom from its context and flashed across, giving a totally 
wrong impression. 

I wish I had some leisure. But this election business and other matters 
have overwhelmed me. There is a possibility of my going to Malaya for 
ten days or so about the middle of the month. Of course I do i\pt want 
this to clash with the visit of Pethick-Lawrence, Cripps and Co. 

1. V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Krishna Menon had written that Britain would make India once more a pawn 
in her imperial design. 
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I think I wrote to you once about K.B. Mcnon’s case in the Privy Coun- 
cil. I now learn that Polak was engaged after all. It is extraordinary 
how blind to obvious things our people are. Anyway 1 have informed 
Govind Swaminadhan that he should inform Polak that you must be 
consulted about arrangements. I feci we must proceed with the appeal 
and do our best for K.B. Menon. He is a man whom I like and respect. 
So I hope you will take especial interest in the matter. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


3. Th« Errors of tho Communist Party* 


Although the number of the working class in India is very small, its im- 
portance is great and it is increasing every day. Wlien the British first 
came to this country, they ruined its industry and reduced the masses 
to poverty and starvation. Our task, when we come into power, would 
be to reduce the pressure on land and to build up our industries — large- 
scale as well as cottage industries — and wipe off poverty and unemploy- 
ment of the masses. Baning a handful of well-to-do people, the vast 
majority of the populace are poor. This state of affairs can be changed 
only when we win freedom. 

Frivolous issues have been raised by reactionary elements at the time 
of the election like 'religion is in danger’ and Pakistan. I'hcse questions 
have nothing to do with the issue of freedom, and these questions are 
raised to throw the real issue into the background and thereby deceive 
the masses. I want you to understand the real problem that we face. 

I appreciate the sentiments of the Muslims, but the way in which 
the issue of Pakistan has been raised is utterly wrong. Even if Pakistan 
can be realised, it is possible only after the country wins freedom. One 
fails to understand the logic of the clamour that there ought to be no 
freedom unless the question of Pakistan is decided. This amounts to 
strengthening the hands of the foreign government to stave off the in- 
dependence of the country. But it is natural for the leaders of the 
Muslim League to raise this false issue as they are a set of big landlords 
who will be benefited by keeping India in bondage. 

1. Address to mill workers, Kanpur, 8 March 1946. From National Harold, 9 
March 1946. 
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I am surprised at the attitude of the Indian Communists who want 
to create a dozen or perhaps more divisions in India.- The part that 
the Communist Party has played during recent years has no relation to 
Russia and communism, and if there is any party which has done the 
maximum harm to the cause of communism, it is the Communist Party 
of India which, by its policy, has isolated itself from the masses. The 
Communists, who are today siding with the Muslim League and oppos- 
ing tlie Congress in the elections, are demonstrating that their party is 
far from being revolutionary and is utterly reactionary. I am glad that 
the masses have seen the part)' in its true colours with the result that 
not a single Communist has been elected to the Ascmbly in any province. 

There is no organisation other than the Congress which can tackle the 
large issues that face this countrJ^ Other organisations like the Muslim 
League and the Communist Party' can only create obstructions and 
obstacles in the way of the Congress in it efforts to solve the problems 
of the country. 

Tlie Communist Party in order to regain its lost position is talking of 
strikes. I’he Congress has never avoided strikes or struggles. But sporadic 
actions are bound to fritter away our energies, which have to be stored 
up for use at the right moment. I, therefore, warn the people from being 
misled by false slogan-mongcring indulged in by the Communist Party. 

Remember, this is the most critical period that we are passing through. 
The structure of imperialism in India is shaking and freedom is fast 
approaching. The demand — rather our declaration — today is that the 
British should quit India. 

I api>eal to the workers to vote for the Congress candidates. Every 
vote cast against the Congress and for the Communists will be a vote to 
perpetuate slavery. 

2. In its election manifesto, the Communist Party of India had demanded seventeen 
sovereign states based on linguistic entities. 


4. Sitting on a Voicano' 


I have come to Calcutta specially to attend the university convocation 
and a meeting of the Indian Science Congress Association Committee. 

1. Statement to the presb, Calcutta, 8 March 1946. From Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
10 March 1946. 
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Electioneering was not my purpose in coming here. I would be glad 
to visit some of the Bengal districts, and I have long wanted to do so 
quite apart from elections. But the meeting of the Working Committee 
and my proposed visit to Malaya prevent me from touring Bengal. 

On arrival here, however, friends have asked me to visit some of the 
labour areas in and around Calcutta on the 9th afternoon and pay brief 
visits by air on the 10th to Chittagong and l^acca. I accepted tliese invita- 
tions chiefly because 1 am eager to meet the industrial workers round 
about Calcutta and also because I should like anyhow to go to Chitta- 
gong and Dacca. Dacca I have never visited before, and I am sorry that 
on this occasion my visit will be brief. But even a glimpse is better 
than no visit at all. 

ITic election work is only a very minor item in my programme, that 
too of temporary importance. Wherever I go, I make it a point to convey 
the message of the Congress to the people, that is the message of free- 
dom, and to tell them to be ready to face whatever may come off in the 
fateful months of this year. 

Obviously, the only organisation in India that can meet the challenge 
of the time is the Congress. Other organisations may help a little or 
hinder a little, but they cannot solve any problems or shoulder any big 
responsibility. It is in this contc.\t, and the still larger context of the 
modem world, that wc have to view our problems. We must not get 
lost in petty squabbles or arguments. The contrast today between pub- 
lic feeling on the one hand and petty issues, w^hich woriy- politicians as 
a rule, on the other is extraordinarily marked. 

Wc see all over India an astonishing degree of enthusiasm for freedom 
and independence, almost a reckless mood in pursuit of the ideal, and 
in this all people, Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians and others join, 
whenever any little spark touches them. On the other hand, we see 
even in the election campaign arguments about issues which do not 
matter at all, or which arise incidentiflly. 

Religion comes into the picture with the slogan that religion is in 
danger, though everybody knows that there is bound to be complete 
freedom of religion in free India with all that it implies. 

Even Pakistan, of which so much is heard, cannot be considered an 
immediate issue in any real sense. Pakistan becomes a parody of free- 
dom even within its own boundaries when it is said, as it has been said 
by the leaders of the Muslim League, that British troops will defend it. 
It is tlius only a continuation of British domination for an indefinite 
period. So this conflict between a real and united feeling on the one 
hand and the irrelevant issue of Pakistan on the other continues. 
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What happened in Delhi yesterday is again an evidence of many things, 
good and bad.‘ It is a warning to us that all of us today sit on a volcano. 
Elections and petty issues arc not likely to make much difference to this 
volcano, for Indian feeling to be volcanic in its ardent desire for indepen- 
dence is good. But it is definitely bad for volcanoes to erupt without 
regard to consequences. They bury both the good and the bad in the 
lava that flows out of them. 

It is definitely a bad sign for people to indulge in violence and burning 
of public buildings. This can do no goo4 to anybody. Tiie public pro- 
perty that is destroyed belongs after all to the nation. So the lesson we 
have to learn is to keep our fire burning in our mind and heart and at the 
same time we should control and direct this mighty energy into right 
channels. 

2. Tlie first week of March 1946 was observed as victory week to celebrate the 
victory of the Allies in the Second World War. On 7 March 1946, six persons 
were killed, 20 injured and property worth Rs. 10 lakhs was destroyed in Delhi 
during demonstrations against the ‘victory week’ celebrations. 


5. Th« Dawn of Great Things^ 


We are on the threshold of independence. It is true that the gates of 
independence have not yet been opened, but it only rests with us to throw 
the gates open. 

The millions of India, workers and peasants, villagers and citizens have 
by their sacrifice paved the way for this independence. The independen- 
ce that we are striving for does not mean power for a handful of men. 
Our swaraj will secure the rule of the people. We should aim at attain- 
ing such a swaraj which will enable every Hindu and Muslim to work 
for the betterment of the country. Our swaraj aims at ending poverty, 
disease and illiteracy which beset us today. 

The year 1946 will see the dawn of great things. The 150-year-old 
British rule in India is fast approaching its end. Whatever We do we 
should direct our activities in such a way as to benefit the 400 million 

1. Address to a worken’ rally at Jagaddal, 9 March 1946. From Hindusthm 
Standard, 11 March 1946. 
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people of India, and not a few men at the top. If we cannot improve 
the condition of the poor and the oppressed, how can we ocpect to im- 
prove the condition of the country as a whole? 

There is a great organisation in the country, and that organisation is 
the Congress. It is an organisation of Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and 
other communities. Its gates are open to members of every community. 
It has the strength to fight the British Government. 

All of you should remember how the masses are ready to suffer for 
the cause of the country. You have seen how the masses had withstood 
all attempts of suppression and faced bullets and other atrocities. It is 
impossible to suppress a mass upsurge. Now that you are on the thres- 
hold of freedom you must act judiciously. 

The election is a minor issue though it has its importance. It will be 
over in the next 15 or 20 days. After the elections, great events are going 
to befall the country. The British Government does not want the 
Congress to win in the elections, because our slogan has been “Quit India” 
and nothing else. 

If anybody wants Pakistan you cannot deny it to him. Tlie Congress 
will never impose anything on anybody. But the first question before 
you is the question of independence. 

The Communists have done great harm to the country. They have 
weakened the country. They have raised the slogan “Congress-League 
Unite.” But they have never worked for unity. All their slogans have 
ended in mere talks. 

It is time for us to organise and prepare ourselves for the great things 
that are going to take place in the country in the near future. If you 
want the present state of affairs to end and usher in a glorious era of 
Swaraj, you should vote for the Congress nominee, Shri Niharendu Dutta 
Majumdar. 


6. At th« Door of Swaraj* 


I express my regret for my brief stay at Dacca. I have been touring, 
different parts of the country and addressing the people since my release 
nine months ago. I have never seen such big gatherings of men and 

1. Speech at Dacca, 10 March 1946. Based on reports from Hindustium Standard, 
12 March and Amrita Bazar Patrika, 12 March 1946. 
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women as have been witnessed in recent months. In 1942 it was said 
that the Congress had been crushed, and that it could never again be 
powerful. But what is the position today? Tlie Congress has never 
been so powerful as it is today. The strength of the people has increased 
manifold, to an extent never seen before. The spirit of restlessness is 
widespread as never exj^erienced before. 1 know why this is so. Today 
an extraordinarj' situation has arisen in the country. After years of 
struggle, India has reached the door of swaraj. The door is still closed. 
\Vc will have to open it. 

Tlie 150'year-old British rule in this countr\^ is fast approaching its 
end. When an old structure comes down its foundations shake. A 
Government, which allowed 30 lakhs of people to die in the great Bengal 
famine, cannot continue. Tlic old order is changing, yielding place to 
a new one. What will happen nobody knows. 

Today the country has to find solution for great questions. Take for 
instance, the question of demobilisation. Lakhs and lakhs of Indian 
soldiers will be demobilised. ^ Where will they go? Who will provide 
for them? The present administration will not be able to solve this 
problem. 

You must realise that the country today stands on the verge of great 
ehanges. There is no doubt that the year 1946 is going to be very im- 
portant for us. Swaraj is not our main problem. It is bound to come 
sooner than many people imagine. One of the problems alx)ut which 
everyone should seriously think is how after the attainment of swaraj we 
are going to build a new social and economic structure in which there 
will not be unemployment, want of food and exploitation of the masses. 
We must seriously ponder over the question as to how we can properly 
feed, clothe and house the forty crorcs of people — Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, Sikhs and others — inhabiting this great land. 

Tlie Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha and the Communist Party 
are not in a position to deliver The goods. It is the Congress alone, of 
all the political organisations in India, that can fight the British Govern- 
ment and fight effectively. 

We want a united democratic government of the people. We want 
a people’s raj. We do not w^ant to provide only for a handful of people 
who live in towns. So long as the villagers cannot be raised from their 
present condition, India cannot be raised up. I believe that it is •possible 


2. The releases from 1 October 1945 to the end of January 1946 from tlie Indian 
armed services totalled more than 300,000 and represented 34.4 per cent of the 
total of 850,000 releases for the period between 1 October 1945 and 31 May 1946. 
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to provide the necessities of life for the 40 crores of people fairly rapidly 
when we attain independence. 

The Congress has been fighting for swaraj for the last 60 years. Its 
doors are open to all, irrespective of caste or creed. Tlic Congress is a 
big democratic organisation, a panchayat of the Indian people. It has 
maintained its strength though it had to fight the Government several 
times. Whatever strength you see with the people today has grown out 
of the struggle of the Congress. 

I have been in the Congress for the last 30 years. Its decisions might 
not, on occasion, be to my liking or to some people. But a democratic 
organisation cannot function if the people do not abide by its discipline. 
It is therefore necessary that we should work unitedly. In Bengal it 
appears to me that the Congress is not well organised. When I came 
here I heard the names of so many groups and parties within the party 
that I simply felt bewildered. Tins does not help us to build up the 
strength of our organisation. Unless we have a united and strong orga- 
nisation we cannot hope to fight our enemy. If every group fights the 
enemy separately, it is likely that all groups will suffer defeat. 

The source of strength for the Congress is the people. Unless you 
move and act in a united and disciplined way you cannot hope to fight 
the British Government. 

A great fire is raging today in the hearts of all Indians. Tlierc is also 
the spirit of strength and enthusiasm of the people, which might dry up 
because of indiscipline. 

I would ask you to consider how, apart from an ethical point of view, 
violence could further the cause of the countrj'. Some people say that 
violence will bring revolution. But what is rc\'olutionary today might 
be considered counter-revolutionary tomorrow. Violence, if it is to suc- 
ceed, can succeed only if it is undertaken in an organised way. Even so, 
organised violence might have to jacld before greater organised violence in 
the modem world. This is not difficult to understand in the atomic age. 
A school boy can succeed in preparing a bomb in a school laboratory. 
But of what avail would that bomb be before an atom bomb which can 
destroy a whole city? 

The Congress has alwaj'S stood for an open movement. It has asked 
the people not to be afraid. Sporadic violence has no value. Some peo- 
ple might go underground but millions of people cannot go underground. 
The Congress has, therefore, Jilwaj's been for an open fight. The point 
here is how can we strengthen the people and how can we raise the 
kisans and mazdoors? 

The year 1946 will be a year of great decisions for India. Disciplined 
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and united we should prepare for this. And it is only the Congress which 
can face the challenge. No other organisation, good or bad, can face it. 
The Muslim League is talking of Pakistan. But what has it done even 
for Pakistan? Its leadership consists of nawabs, khan bahadurs and khan 
sahebs. It sometimes even gives a threat to the Government, but it has 
not the guts to fight the Government. The Muslim League does not 
even talk of independence. It wants the British to stay here and oblige 
it. And as far as the Communist Party is concerned, it is a great tamasha. 
It is not a revolutionary party. It has nothing to do with revolution. It 
claims to be a Communist Party, but it has nothing to do with com- 
munism. If it has got anything to do it is with the Muslim League^ 
which is a reactionary party. It wants six or seven constituent assemblies 
for 16 or 17 Pakistans. If anybody wants to vivisect the country, it means 
that he wants to weaken the countr)'. I fail to see what connection 
there is between communism and Pakistan. 

Electioneering is a minor item in my programme, though elections have 
their temporary importance. The voiec of the people is expressed 
through elections. The elections will show how many people want in- 
dependence. It is for these reasons that I would like to ask you to vote 
for the Congress in the elections. 


7. Why Congress?^ 


We have reached the door of swaraj. But the door is still closed and 
has to be opened. Within a few days the elections will be held and 
you all must vote for the Congress candidate. 

Swaraj, according to the Congress conception, does not mean a mere 
change of rulers, but freedom for the 40 crores of people and betterment 
of their living conditions. Bengal lost 30 lakhs of people during the last 
famine which was caused by the incompetence and wilful ne^ect of the 
Government. Corruption is rampant in the country and the present 
form of government, whether managed by Hindus or Muslims, is faulty. 
It has enabled unscrupulous profiteers and bribe-takers to make money. 
Therefore the door to swaraj must be opened by all means. - ‘ 

The Muslim League is demanding Pakistan and the Communist Party 
and the Hindu Mahasabha arc making their own demands. But the 

1. Speech at Chittagong, 10 March 1946. From Amrita Bazar Patrika, 12 March 
1946. 
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Congress is demanding freedom for all. The Communists and the Hindu 
Mahasabha are quarrelling with the Congress and are trying to make it 
weaker. However, I would say that the Government and the Congress 
are the two powerful parties in the eountry today. The Communists 
are supporting the Pakistan demand which means vivisection of the coun- 
try. I deplore it. The Communists espouse socialism. Personally, I 
hope that one day it will come to stay in India. But the methods adopt- 
ed by the Communists are a discredit to socialism. 

You must all support the Congress nominee, Mrs. Nellie Sen Gupta. 
I have heard about the Communist candidate, Mrs. Kalpana Dutta.^ 
I have no quarrel with her, but her party is seriously injuring the coun- 
try’s cause. 

2. (b. 1914); joined llindustlian Republican Anny, 1931; arrested for national 
activities, 1935, 1939; joined the Communist Party of India, 1940; married to 
P.C. Joshi, 1943; contested and lost the election for the Legislative Assembly, 
1946. 


8. The Passing of the Raj^ 


A 150-year-old tree once uprooted cannot be re-planted, nor can it draw 
succour from the soil even if put back. Today foreign rule stands 
uprooted from the soil of India. It can no more strike roots of resettle- 
ment. 

The country is in the midst of a convulsive movement. It is faced 
with questions of tremendous implications. The old regime is nearing 
its end and a new one is in sight. But the difficult phase is the transi- 
tional period. What should be the typ^ of national government will, no 
doubt, rest with the people to decide, but, in the meantime, the gap to 
be made up is to be reduced. A thorough change is necessary. But the 
vacuum that will be left by the British has to be filled. Though the old 
order is fast dying, a new order is yet to be bom in its place. This is 
the time when we should act with unity and discipline of an army and 
not fritter away our strength in sporadic actions. 

The Swaraj, which India will win, will be of no avail if it is to be a 
mere transfer of power from British to Indian hands. Swaraj means 

1. Speech at a workers’ rally, Titagarh, 10 March 1946. Based on reports from 
Amrita Baxar Ptttrika, 11 March and Hindusthan Standard, 11 March 1946. 
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the rule of the masses, a rule in which the 40 crorcs of people — Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs and others — will get equal opportunities in life and will 
be fully provided with the necessities of life. Everyone of us will get 
enough food and education, shelter and medicine and all the necessities of 
life. There will be no exploitation in the new India. We must realise 
that so long as the machine of exploitation is there, workers will suffer, 
whether the Government is British or Indian. 

Since my coming out of jail I have been touring the whole eountiy for 
the last seven or eight months. I have seen the fire that is burning in 
the hearts of the 400 million people. It is our duty to direct this fire to 
the right purpose and in the right direction; otherwise the fire will end 
in smoke. 

I am sure that the fire that is burning within us will be able to lead 
us to our coveted goal of freedom, but for that we must forget all quarrels, 
organise ourselves and act unitedly. 

Tlie problem of the workers is betterment of their condition and the 
problem of the peasants is abolition of the zamindari system. I do not 
know how the question of religion crops up in so far as these problems 
of the workers and peasants are concerned. 

Before lending your support to any of the organisations, the Muslim 
League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Communist Party or any other party, 
you must consider which of these bodies is best organised and strong 
enough to fight for swaraj, which will be a real raj of the people. 

There might lie some good people in the Muslim League, the Hindu 
Mahasabha or the Communist Party, but they do not have the strength 
for the crusading task of winning freedom. 

I fail to undesrtand how religion can figure in the fight for freedom. 
The Muslim League says that if the Congress wins the election, Islam 
will be in danger. Evidently it has no ardent desire for freedom as it 
prefers Pakistan to freedom. 'I'he Hindu Mahasabha is up with the cry 
of sanatan dharma. It says that if the Congress wins in the election 
Hindu religion will be in danger. 

In fact, they all create divisions and factions among us. The advo- 
cates of Pakistan want division first, and freedom next. But they do not 
think that it is impossible for small states to stand, without help, the 
onslaughts of foreign aggression. Tliey are taking a risk. They jvill learn 
a lesson ultimately. They will be compelled to reunite what they have 
broken. It will be like tearing apart the limbs of a body and stitching 
them together afterwards. 

The Congress is the only organisation which has the strength to fight 
the British Government. Its message has inspired everyone, from the 
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land of the Fathans down to Rameshwaiam, the southern most part of 
the vast country. Its door is open to everybody and the branches of the 
Congress are to be found in every comer of the country. 

Tlie Government is afraid of the Congress hold on the people. So it 
wants any organisation but the Congress to win in the elections. It is 
the duty of every Indian to add to the strength of the Congress and 
thus pave the way for swaraj. 

I understand that the Communists too want freedom, but unfortunate- 
ly, they have forsaken the straight path. In their support for the Mus- 
lim League they are out to create 16 or 17 Pakistans in India. 

Meanwhile, the Congress has stated that if the Muslims wish to have 
Pakistan, it will not deny it to them. But the view of the League that 
independence should be deferred till Pakistan is gained is incomprehen- 
sible to me. It is a matter of regret that there are Indians who want 
Pakistan before independence. If the country is divided into Pakistan, 
Hindustan and other small 'stans’, they will all be weakened. 

In the present world situation, small nations cannot retain their in- 
dependence. The protagonists of the demand for Pakistan have said 
that they will retain their independent status with the help of the British 
army. What will freedom mean if a British anny remains to safeguard 
their rights as it is today? 

India is a great country and in the course of the next 10 or 15 years it 
will be still greater. I appeal to you to vote for the Congress, because 
it aims at the abolition of the zamindari system and the vesting of the 
ownership of factories with the workers. Support and strengthen the 
Congress, because then alone will it be possible for the Congress to fight 
the British Government as it has done in the past. 

The year 1946 will be a momentous year for India. In the course of 
the next few months great changes are going to take place whieh will 
involve every Indian. The times are changing fast and the country is 
changing too. You must be on the alert and in a state of preparedness. 

A Cabinet Mission is coming to India. I am sure that the present 
Government is going to cease and a people’s raj will take over. For the 
establishment of this raj all of us should try to organise and strengthen 
the greatest organisation, the Congress. 

It is a matter of pleasure that in the labour constituencies we have a 
joint electorate. There are no artificial barriers to separate the Hindus 
and the Muslims. For the last 1,000 years Hindus and Muslims have 
been living together in India. They must live and work together in the 
future. If India is independent the fruits thereof will be reaped by both 
the communities. 
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9. Pakistan the Reverse of Self-determination^ 


The Congress proposals as contained in the recent resolutions, and in 
particular in the election manifesto, are such as to give 95 per cent self- 
determination to the constituent units in the federation. We have said 
that we want willing partners in the federation and that the common 
subjects for such units would be vci)' minimum in number such as de- 
fence and foreign affairs. There would be a list of common subjects 
which the constituent units might, or might not, accept as they wish. 

Tliis gives the fullest freedom subject only to the vital question of 
defence and allied subjects which cannot be ignored in any context. 
Weak defence means instability, insecurity and reliance on external 
powers. In that case there will be no freedom for India or any part of 
it. The Congress has gone to the farthest limit in accepting the princi- 
ple of self-detennination, and it gives a real sensation of freedom to the 
constituent units of the proposed Indian federation. Further, it has 
said tliat it does not wish to compel any part against its will, provided 
no compulsion is exercised on others against their will. 

Mr. Jinnah's scheme of Pakistan, apart from its other features, is the 
very reverse of self-determination, because it envisages compulsion for 
large areas in the Punjab, in Bengal, in Assam, in Delhi, not to mention 
the whole of the North West Frontier Province. The Congress proposal 
does not involve compulsion. It gives the greatest freedom to provinces 
or units of the federation and yet preserves unity in defejice and allied 
subjects, like foreign affairs, communication and currency. For the rest, 
the units ean choose whether they will have common subjects or not. 
This, I say, gives 95 per cent of self-determination and freedom to the 
units as well as a joint working of the remaining five per cent. 

Question: It is reported that the British and Indian troops are being 

withdrawn from Indonesia.^ 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The only comment I have to make is that the 
troops should have been withdrawn long ago. , 

1. Interview to the press, Calcutta, II March 1946. National Herald, 12 March 
1946. 

2. On 28 February 1946, the Commander-in-Chief said that Indian troops in 
Indonesia would be withdrawn in five months starting from March 1946. 
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1. To N. Raghavan^ 


January 26, 1946 


My dear Raghavan, 

1 was very glad to leam of your release and I am sure that this will make 
a difference to the position of Indians in Malaya. I am taking this 
opportunity of sending these few lines to you as S.K. Das- will soon be 
going to Singapore. 

Probably you know that for the last two months I have been trying 
to get a passport and travel facilities to visit Malaya. I am anxious to 
go there even for a brief period and even though this will seriously inter- 
fere with heavy engagements here. I feci, however, that the claims of 
Indians in Malaya are far more important at present than my engage- 
ments here. So far 1 have had no final reply from Government. 1 am 
told that the matter has been referred to the Malayan administration. 
The moment I receive my passport and travel facilities arc accorded to me, 

I shall proceed to Malaya, probably via Burma where I might spend a 
few days. I suppose about ten days in Malaya would suffice. I shall 
come by air of course as I cannot afford the time to go by sea. All this 
of course depends on facilities available. 

You must know also that the Congress has organised a Medical Mis- 
sion which has been ready to go to Malaya as soon as permission is given. 
I imagine that this permission will be forthcoming after a while. 

It seems to me important that Indians in Malaya should organise 
themselves into a committee to help themselves. Individuals cannot do 
much by themselves. A committee immediately becomes representative 
to some extent and can speak on behalf of the community. It also pro- 
duces a sense of cohesion and thus changes the situation psychologically. 
Such a committee should look after tlie defence of people who are being 
proceeded against as well as give relief to those who stand in need of it. 
Naturally we shall try to help you in Tx)th matters and your committee 
should deal directly with I.N.A. Relief and Inquiry Committee, 82 Darya- 
ganj, Delhi, of which Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel is Chairman and Shri 
Sri Prakasa, M.L.A. (Central), is the General Secretary. P.K. Sehgal 
is the Joint Secretary. It is possible that it may not be easy for your 
committee or you to communicate with us here owing to eensorship diffi- 
eulties. Anyway you should try and approaeh the Government formally 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Major S.K. Das of the I.N.A.; lie had come to India from Singapore to give 
evidence before the I.N.A couit martial trying Captain Abdur Rashid. 
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on the subject, as wc have done at tliis end. It is important that we 
should have full facts and figures about the situation in Malaya for pub- 
licity here. If you can arrange to have this sent it will be useful and 
helpful to you. 

The situation in India is a very fluid one. Tliis has its advantages 
and disadvantages. For the moment the disadvantages are more obvious. 
But in the course of the next five or six months the advantages might 
well prevail. Our countrymen in Malaya arc faced with great difficul- 
ties. Nevertheless there is absolutely no reason why they should allow 
themselves to be overcome by these difficulties. Wc must produce a 
background of self-help and hopefulness. 

Your son came to see me some time ago. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. To S.C. Goho> 


January 26, 1946 


My dear Goho, 

Just before I had heard of your arrest I wrote a letter® to you. This 
must have reached Malaya some days after your arrest. I do not know 
if you got it in the end. I am now sending tlicsc few lines through S.K. 
Das who is returning to Malaya soon. I want you to realise tiiat we 
are all very much interested in your case as well as that of otlier Indians 
in Malaya and we want to help in every way wc can. But thus far it is 
not open to us to do much. I am myself waiting for permission from 
Govemment to go to Malaya and the moment I get it I shall proceed 
there. Our Medical Mission is also ready to proceed to Malaya as soon 
as it is allowed to do so. Meanwhile Indians in Malaya should hold 
together and, as I suggested in my previous letter to you, form a com- 
mittee both for defence and relief. This committee should put itself in 
touch with the I.N.A. Defence and Inquiry Gommittee, 82 Daryaganj, 
Delhi. 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Not available. 
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You must know the general line adopted by us in defence in the first 
I.N.A. trial in Delhi. Conditions in Malaya are obviously different from 
those prevailing in India and this fact has to be borne in mind. Never- 
theless it is clear that no line of defence can or should be taken up in 
Malaya which is in any way contrary to the line adopted by us in Delhi. 
Tlie Delhi case, though by no means binding on Malaya, is a precedent 
which might help our people there. 

I hope that you will come out soon and that I shall have an oppor- 
tunity to meet you in Malaya. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. To R.N. Banerjee^ 


Allahabad 
March 3, 1946 


Dear Sir,* 

1 have received your letter of the 28th February on my return to Allaha- 
bad. Previously Mr. Sri Prakasa infonned me by telegram and I have 
sent him two or three messages, which, no doul)t, he has communicated 
to you. 

Tlie position is this. 1 am prepared to leave India, as suggested, on 
the 15th of this month for Malaya. But I am anxious that I should not 
be away from India when the British Cabinet Ministers arrive here. 
Thus I do not want my Malayan visit to clash with their arrival, and so 
I cannot be definite about the dates, ff 1 go on the 15th and can re- 
turn within ten days or so, say by the 26th, I might be able to get back 
by the time they arrive. A day or two later would not matter much 
but a longer interval would be undesirable. Presumably you can find 
out when they are likely to arrive. You could then let me know by 
telegram about final arrangements for my visit to Malaya. 

As I have informed you through Mr. Sri Prakasa, Mr. G.P. Hutheesing . 
of 20 Carmichael Road, Bombay, will accompany me as secretary. He 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Secretary, Commonwealth Relations Department, Delhi. 
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has got an ordinary passport but this has got no visa for Malaya. As 
you wrote to me, no passport or visa is necessary. 

There is one other matter I should like to mention. Mr. Kodanda 
Rao,^ who has recently returned from Malaya, informed me that a need 
for clothing, and especially for saris, was very acute among Indians in 
Malaya. From enquiries made in Bombay I gathered that the various 
mills could supply immediately, free of charge for distribution without 
payment, about a hundred bales. Tliis of course could only be done if 
Government gave an export ^lermit as well as facilities for despatch to 
Malaya. Presumably the normal controls would not apply as this cloth 
would not be for sale. If you could arrange with the various Govern- 
mental authorities for pennission to be granted, I could immediately 
issue an appeal to the various mills for this cloth. 


Yours faithfully, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. F. Kodanda Rao (1896-1975); joined Servants of India Society, 1922; editor of 
the Servant of India for many years; author of East versus West, A Denial of 
Contrast and a biography of Srinivasa Sastri; he had visited Malaya as a mem- 
ber of an official delegation to enquire into the conditions of Indians there. 


4. To Sri Prakasa* 


Allahabad 
4 March 1946 


My dear Prakasa, 

As I have telegraphed to you, J have finally decided to go to Malaya 
starting from Delhi on the 15th or 16th. I shall let you know the exact 
date soon. I shall try to reach Delhi a day before I leave. It is under- 
stood that my visit will be a short one and that I shall be bade witiiin 
ten days or so. 

1 want to know how and in what form I can take mon^ with me. 
1 do not want to take any large sums but obviously I must parry some 
cash and have some draft on a bank in Singapore. I suggest that I take 
the equivalent of Rs. 500 with me and a draft of Rs. 2000 on Singapore. 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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Foi this I presume Government permission will be necessary. 1 shall be 
grateful if you will anange for this. I can give you a cheque when I 
meet you in Delhi. 

1 do not quite understand the nature of the arrangements made for 
my travelling or stay in Malaya. Naturally I am prepared to pay for 
any expenses incurred on my behalf. In Malaya arrangements for my 
stay and moving about will naturally be in the hands of my Indian 
friends there with whom I shall be communicating. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


5. To N. Raghavan^ 


Allahabad 
March 4, 1946 


My dear Raghavan, 

Your letter of the 24th February. I am very anxious to go to Malaya 
even for a brief period. But the situation in India is such that it is 
extraordinarily difficult to leave the country. As you know, British Cabinet 
Ministers are coming here soon and naturally I want to be here then. 
After much thought I have decided to go to Malaya for a week, arriving 
at Singapore on the 16th or 17lh. 

Government have informed me that they have arranged for my air 
journey. I have not definitely decided about the exact date of depar- 
ture but it will cither be the 15th or 16th from Delhi. I shall be ac- 
companied by G.P. Hutheesing who will function as my secretary. 

I am told that soon after my arrival in Singapore, Lord Mountbatten 
desires to sec me. I shall of course meet him. I want, however, the 
arrangements for my stay as well as my programme in Malaya to be 
fixed up by you and other friends. Naturally I cannot do much within 
a wedc and I cannot stay longer. It is for you people to decide how best 
I should spend this week. I hope that I might be able to make a longer 
visit at a later stage. This present visit is only intended to meet our old* 
friends and to disaiss various matters and to cheer them up. Big dianges 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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are coming in India and elsewhere and we must see everything in proper 
perspective and in the right context. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that my stay and programme in 
Malaya should be in Indian hands. Jai Hind. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


6. Problems of Indians in South East Asia' 


While I am going only to Malaya, we are at present concerned with 
Indians in trouble in a big part of South East Asia. A short while ago 
I got a cable from Borneo that a prominent Indian named Furan Singh^ 
had been sentenced by a court martial, I presume, to seven years’ imprison- 
ment. The charge against him might be membership of the Indian In- 
dependence League or some such thing; no other offence was mentioned. 
We have also had plenty of complaints from the Andamans and from 
Bangkok about cases being started against Indians. 

In addition to tlie political trouble in Malaya involving the I.N.A. 
and Independence League personnel, there is the very big economic 
problem — lack of food and clothing. 

About a month ago I heard that Indian women in Malaya had been 
reduced, in many cases, to wearing tattered gunny bags. Millowners in 
Bombay have offered a gift of one hundred bales of saris, but the ques- 
tion of granting export licences and transport facilities for despatdiing 
these bales to Malaya is still pending. 

I am told that a large number of Indians in Malaya, running into many 
thousands, are being pushed back into India. If tJiis is so, I doubt the 
wisdom of such a move. If, for instance, 20,000 Indians are sent to 
Madras, it will worsen the bad food situation in that province. 

I have asked Malayan Indian leaders to organise public meetings so 
that I can meet the Indian masses. 

1. Interview to the press, Delhi, 16 March 1946. From National Herald, 17 
March 1946. 

2. Before joining the I.N.A., Puran Singh was a jamadar in the Gurkha Rifles. 
He was charged with attempted murder of Gurkha prisoners of war. 
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7. Appeal for Clothes for Malaya^ 


The need foi clothing in Malaya is very great. Indian women are said 
to be using gunny bags to wrap themselves up. A number of millowners 
in Bombay have offered to supply bales free for distribution among In- 
dians in Malaya. I asked the Government for a permit and for despatch 
facilities and it has agreed to give them. It is more convenient to des- 
patch them from Calcutta. I hope owners of textile mills round about 
Calcutta will also contribute cloth, and especially saris, for use in Malaya. 
These can then be despatched very soon there. Tlie need is urgent. 
Dr. B.C. Roy has kindly agreed to anange this. 

1. This stateinenl; was issued by Jawaliarlal before he left for Singapore on 17 March 
1946. From The Hindu, 19 March 1946. 


8. Broadcast on Arrival in Singapore* 


I am very happy to be here. I was here nine years ago and I have been 
trying to come here for some time. Now that I am here I am sorry I 
can stay only for a few days. I hope my visit will be of help to my 
countrymen, and also to other Asian people who must pull together for 
the good of all. 

1. On his arrival in Singapore Jawaharlal gave this broadcast over All India Radio 
and Singapore Radio, 18 March 1946. From India Daily Mail, 19 March 1946. 


9. The Unity of Aslan Peoples* 


I should like to thank the people of Singapore for the warm and hearty 
welcome they have given me although, by arriving late, I put them to 
the trouble of waiting for many hours. 


1. Speech on arrival at Singapore, 18 March 1946. Based on reports from The 
Straits Times, 19 March and Malaya Tribune, 19 March 1946. 
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I have come at the call of the Indians here, but Singapore has attract- 
ed me for long as a great cosmopolitan city, where the various peoples 
of Asia are represented. 

Apart from the Malayans, the Chinese people fonn a part of the 
population, and with the Chinese people we have had evergrowing bonds 
of friendship. 

Singapore will become the centre where Asian unity can be forged. 
In the future, the peoples of Asia must hold together for their own good 
and for the good and freedom of the world. 

I am looking forward to meeting the various representatives of the 
Chinese people, the Malayans, the Indonesians, the Arabs and others 
here. I hope that my visit will help in furthering this Asian unity. 

I should also like to thank the authorities here, notably Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, for the facilities they have kindly offered for my tour of 
Malaya. 


10. India’s Concern for her Children Abroad* 


I am very glad to be with you after nine long years. In India events of 
great importance for the future of the country are either taking place or 
about to take place. My presence back in India is urgently needed. 
Yet the Indian National Congress felt that it owed a duty to the Indians 
abroad during their days of trial and I have come as the Congress repre- 
sentative to cheer them up and bring them India’s message of sympathy 
and offer of help. India itself is beset by many grave problems. There 
is a hope that India’s aspiration for freedom will soon be successfully 
realised. I have another hope that India, when free, will be able to 
contribute its share to unite Asia and preserve peace in the world. 
When that day comes, India’s arms will be long enough to protect its 
children abroad, but till then, Indians abroad must be content with such 
aid as India can give. India will give willingly and unstintingly any help 
and safeguard to its people in foreign lands. 

I advise Indians in Malaya to live in harmony with Malays, Indonesians 
and Chinese, who live in this country. Indians abroad must remain 
united and guard their rights. 'They must hold up their heads proudly 
as the people of a country with a great past and a great future. 

1. Address to the people who collected near his hotel in Singapore, 18 March 1946. 

From The Hindu, 19 March 1946. 
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11. Need for a Union of Aslan Countries^ 


The gathering before me reminds me of a dream, a dream of a united 
Asia. I sense the return of Asia to its past glory. Nations that have 
vitality eannot be put down. I call for a union of Asian countries. ITiis 
move is not for aggression, but for forging freedom throughout Asia. 

In the history of Asia, India and China have never fought each other— 
a striking contrast to the warring nations of Europe. One day, every 
Indian’s arm will be a strong arm and these arms will fight for Asian 
freedom. 

The independence India wants is not merely for herself. You cannot 
have the world half-free and half-slave. If India aspires for freedom, 
it is for a free world, and when India is free, every ounce of its energy 
shall be used for the freedom of all subject countries. This is true of 
Indonesia, Malaya or any other country in the world. 

1. Speech at Singapore, 18 March 1946. Based on reports from Malaya Tribune, 
19 March and The Hindu, 20 March 1946. 


12. Adjustment to Present Needs^ 


Although my visit has been a hurried one, I feel as if I have stayed here 
for a long time. It may be easy to see things and tell the people what 
to do, but each and everyone must do something for the benefit of man- 
kind. No one can escape from this duty. 

You may be depressed by the troubles caused by the Japanese occupa- 
tion of this country, and by the abnormal situation that prevailed then, 
but all these must be overcome by a solid unity among Indians. 

'This unity will compel you to look after the distressed and the desti- 
tutes among the labour class and the dependents of those who passed 

1. Farewell message to the Indians of Singapore, 20 March 1946. From Indian 
Daily (Singapore), 21 March 1946. 
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away as the result of working on the Japanese death railway. These peo- 
ple need all the help you can give them. 

I call for a large-scale relief to the needy Indians. If anybody Cares 
to see me at Penang I will give him a plan as to how to carry out this 
programme. Tliis relief should not savour of charity, and should be 
given with dignity and honour. 

I have seen many things here and 1 expect to see many more during 
my up-countr}' tour. I promise that, on my return, I will give the 
people of India a full report of the conditions prevailing in Malaya 
with particular reference to Indians. I promise to give the people 
at home a true picture of the situation here. 

I am definitely against the formation of separate organisations. You 
should have only one solid Indian organisation. We are in an era of 
great changes and we must not therefore attach much importance to 
religious ties and traditions. Find out the best means and methods 
relevant to the present time and act accordingly. Everybody can, how- 
ever, take lessons from old customs and traditions, but wc must adjust 
ourselves to the present needs. 


13. Problems of India and Asia' 


India is no longer concerned with whether Britain is willing to recognise 
India’s independence. Independence for India is a certainty; it will come 
either very shortly or in t\vo or three years. Tlie Congress is determined 
to achieve independence. It will be no gift from Britain. By its sacri- 
fice the country has earned the right to freedom. The conditions in the 
world now are such that freedom for India can be denied only at Britain's 
peril. Nor can progress in the country be held up indefinitely, because 
of the intransigence of one man or one party. If the British can free 
themselves from the state of mind that tends to look on India as if it were 
an estate, which they are being forced to give up, then the ^nsition to 
freedom can be accomplished gracefully.The fundamental factor for suc- 
cess in the coming Cabinet Mission negotiations, therefore, is a clear 

1. Address to press conference, Singapore, 20 March 1946. Based on reports from 
The Hindu, 21 March and Indian Daily, 21 March 1946. 
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recognition of Indian independence, after which, as between equals, with 
certain common interests, the representatives of India and Britain can 
proceed to negotiate the terms. Tlie imperial mind, however much it may 
desire to throw off thoughts of imperialism, still tends to proceed on the 
assumption that it can concede only Dominion Status with a right to 
break away later. Tliis is not the right frame of mind to approach the 
problem. Independence should first be confened. In that position, 
India will have the freedom to choose its friends and associates in the 
world. 

What India wants now is the acceptance by Britain of the fact of Indian 
independence, secondly, the convening of a constituent assembly to frame 
the constitution and thirdly, the establishment, immediately, of a popu- 
lar government at the Cen»^re, without the Viceroy's veto, until the con- 
stitution comes into force. 

Question: Can you explain what you meant by asking the people 
to revolt in the event of a famine?^ 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have not been correctly quoted in the press. 
What I meant was that people have a right to revolt against conditions 
that inevitably bring on them a famine. They should fight with all 
their strength against social and economic conditions that permit a 
famine to descend on them while a privileged few feast and make for- 
tunes out of the misery and death of their own fcllowmen. Unintelli- 
gent revolt for the sake of revolt will not stave off famines. 

Q: What would be the Congress policy if Mr. Jinnah carries out 
his threat of a revolution if the Cabinet Mission does not give due 
consideration to the demand for Pakistan? 

JN: As far as I am concerned, I have no objection to anyone calling 
for a revolt. I would like to see a revolution in India called by Mr. 
Jinnah. It is one thing to call for a revolution and another to cany out 
a revolution. Mr. Jinnah has many qualities, but he has never been a 
revolutionary nor does he possess anything out of which he can summon 
a revolt. \^at is there to revolt against? The Congress stands for the 
same self-determination for which Mr. Jinnah is supposed to be fighting. 
The Congress is prepared to agree to the greatest amount of autonomy 
for the federating units, reserving the minimum essential powers for the 
Centre. Further it does not want to compel any unit to stay in the 

2. Jawaharlal said this in a speech at Bahraich on 8 February 1946. See Selected 
Works, Vol. 14, p. 238. 
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federation, if by a free and definite vote any unit decides to break away. 
But, at the same tim^ no well-defined area of a unit can be compelled 
to join a seceding unit against the desire of the people in that area. Mr. 
Jinnah is not prepared to face the logical consequences of his own 
demands. It is an indefinable position that Mr. Jinnah has taken up 
and he docs not believe that if the question of secession is clearly put 
to vote, no clear-cut case for secession will be made out by the electorate. 
If any party, which has been asked to participate in a conference, refuses 
to do so, we will carry on without it. 

Q: What is the Congress attitude to the Indian States? 

JN: Tlie Congress is prepared to admit them to the federation if they 
would conform to democratic standards of government prevalent in 
other units of the federation and also if the rulers beeome merely titular 
and constitutional heads without interfering with the democratic 
apparatus of the State. 

I would like to urge for consideration a suggestion that the govern- 
ments of Burma and Siam, through whose territories the new Burma- 
Siam railway runs, should pay the priee for the assets they have obtained 
at no cost to themselves, but which took away the lives of several 
thousands of Indians. Tens of thousands of men, who had been killed 
while building that railway, have left behind them thousands of widows 
and orphans who need to be looked after. Funds obtained this way 
can be utilised to sustain them. Tliis was the suggestion put forward 
some time ago by a correspondent and I strongly supported it. That 
is how many hundreds of women in Malaya, who lost their husbands in 
Siam, feel. 

Q: What is your comment on the situation in China? 

JN: I appeal for unity in China. I am sure unity will help China 
in regeneration as its progress had been arrested because its energy has 
been wasted in other directions. China's social and economic develop- 
ment will influence the countries of Asia. 

A free Indian government, I have no doubt, will forge contacts with 
China. These contacts are even now being developed, somehow in a big 
way, but mainly it is of a psychological nature. 

I have appealed to Indian universities to teach the Chinese language. 
I favour the exchange of students and professors between India and 
China. I expect an increase in road, rail and air traffic between these 
two great countries, thanks especially to the recent war developments, 
which have hastened the process. 
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Q: What is your attitude to the Iranian crisis? 

JN: About ten days ago the Working Committee of the National 
Congress discussed the situation in Iran, Malaya, Indonesia and Indo- 
China. I do not like Iran being compelled to become anybody’s sate- 
llite country. I do not blame any power for the conflict either. 

Tlie use of Indian troops in Indonesia is very much resented by us. 
India has full sympathy with the Indonesian people. 

Q: Arc you optimistic about the outcome of the Cabinet Mission 
to India? 

JN: There are strong forces which arc compelling England to recognise 
the need for granting freedom to India. Intelligent people realise that 
freedom cannot be held back, 'rhe possession of India is gradually 
ceasing to be of gain. It is becoming a burden. As freedom is going 
to come, farsighted people would like it to come in a smooth way. ^Fhere- 
fore, there is a tendency to icsist any development that might create 
rancour. 

This attitude will help something satisfactory to emerge from the forth- 
coming Cabinet Mission talks. At the same time, there are two other 
problems — the feeling of the people of Britain that they possess India 
as though it were a landlord’s estate, and the inertia of the administra- 
tion in India towards economic issues. Tlie administration collects 
money and keeps law and order, but knows nothing of what goes on in 
the country or what gives rise to famine.^ 

2. One comment Jawaharlal made on Jinrah at this press conference which did 
not find its way into the newspapers was: “J*”nah rather reminds me of the 
man who was charged with the murder of his motlier and father and begged the 
clemency of the court on the ground that he was an orphan''. This was con- 
tained in an official report on Jawaliarlal's visit to Malaya. See The Transfer 
of Power 1942-7. Vol. VII, pp. 134-1 ?6f 


14. Indian Relief Committee' 


I am leaving G.P. Hutheesing in Malaya to make further enquiries and 
to consult people in regard to the relief work here. I have asked him 
to report to me on his return to India. 

1. Statement to the press, Singapore, 20 March 1946. Indian Daily, 21 March 
1946. 
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The funds that have been received by me in the shape of purses are 
being handed over to a board of trustees. I have asked Mr. R. Ramani^ 
to draw up a trust deed. 

I find it a little difficult in the short time at my disposal to nominate 
the trustees or a full committee. I shall do so after further enquiries 
and consultations. At the same time the work of the committee should 
not be delayed. 

With a view to taking immediate steps for relief I have formed the 
following committee temporarily: Jawaharlal Nehru (Chairman), N. 
Raghavan (Vice-Chairman), R. Ramani, J. Tliivy,® Dr. Lakshmaya,^ R. 
Jumabhoy,® Mrs. Chidambaram,^ MakhanlaV Sucha Singh,® Miss J. 
Thevar,® Brahmachari Kylasam.^® 

2. Of the Indian Independence League; he took a prominent part in relief work; 
later sen'ed as ambassador of Malaya at the United Nations and elsewhere. 

3. John Aloysius Thivy (1904-1959); Vice-President, Indian Independence League, 
1942-46; first president, Malayan Indian Congress, 1946; Indian representative in 
Malaya, 1947-50; Commissioner in Mauritius, 1950-51; ambassador to Syria, 
1953-55; ambassador to Italy, 1955-57; ambassador to The Hague, 1957-59. 

4. N.K. Lakshmaya; president of the Indian Independence League in Penang. 

5. Ragabah Jumabhoy (b. 1898); founder-member, Indian Association and numer- 
ous other organizations in Malaysia; President, Indian Chamber of Commerce 
for 7 years. 

6. Mrs. M. Chidambaram; head of the women’s section of the Indian Independence 

League. f 

7. Seth Makhanlal; merchant. 

8. A teacher in St. Paul’s School in Scramban. 

9. Janaki Thevar; second in command in the Rani Jhansi Regiment of the LN.A. 

10. Of the Ramakrishna Mission in Kuala Lumpur. 


15. India's Destiny^ 


The kind of nationalism Indians believe in is of an enlightened type. 
If we believe in independence for India, we also believe in independence 


1. Speech at Kuala Lumpur, 18 March 1946. From The Hindustan Times, 21 
March 1946. 
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for Other countries. In future strong ties of friendship will bring India 
closer to the other countries of East Asia. 

Apart from sentimental and historical reasons there is tlie compulsion 
of geography. Whatever scheme of defence or strategy you may evolve^ 
India is tlie pivot of the Indian Ocean area, just as India is the pivot 
of the British empire. India is going to be the pivot of the freedom 
struggle of Asia. 'Ilie spirit that has enveloped India cannot be cowed 
down by inflicting material sufferings. Wc arc confident of the coming 
of independence, and also confident of our ability to raise 400 millions of 
our people from poverty. 


16. The Pivot of Asia’s Freedom^ 


India is going to be the pivot of the stmeture of freedom in Asia instead 
of being the pivot of the stmeture of imperialism. Indians, Chinese and 
Malays have sufiered from a number of ills because of imperialism, colo- 
nialism and mismanaged governments. But in India, people arc not 
despondent. In spite of their suffering, they have developed a resolute 
spirit which will not allow them to bow down to any threats. India 
is bound to win freedom and the freedom is not for a few, but for all, 
la freedom in which people will not only share, but will themselves parti- 
cipate. We are intensely nationalistic, and our nationalism stands for 
the freedom of all people everywhere. The future is going to test our 
mettle. W e will have to solve all the problems which have been bother- 
ing us so long. We have to get out of the habit of looking elsewhere 
for help. We arc prepared to face the enormous tasks of our future, 
but we need discipline and earnest effort? The face of Asia has changed 
and is changing. We have to raise 400 million Indian people to the 
level equal to that of any other people of the world. They can under- 
take these tremendous tasks only if they become arbiters of their destiny. 

1 realise that enough relief is not being given to the Indians in Malaya. 
But this is so because India is not yet free. When India becomes an 
independent country, it will more effectively protect its brethren over- 
seas. Meanwhile, however, the Congress is sending soon a fully equipp- 
ed medical mission, drugs, clothing and some money. I again stress the 

1. The above is a report in The Hindu d.ited 24 March 1946 giving the gist of 
three speeches made on 21 March 1946 at Batri Pahat, Muar and Malacca. 
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need for cooperation between Indians in Malaya and the Chinese and 
Malays. You must not do anything that will strain relations among 
yourselves. For if you do, you will be harming India. Malaya should 
be an example where Indians live peacefully with the people of different 
nationalities. 


17. The Resurgence of Asia' 


It is nine years since I came here. Malaya was then a peaceful country, 
rather cut off from world currents and hardly touched by world politics. 
It was a pleasant and rich country wbcrc people could easily make a liv- 
ing. But during the last few years Malaya has passed through many 
ordeals and so I think that all of you have grown mature and more ex- 
perienced. Today you have to face many problems, just as we have to 
face ours in India, where, for years, we have been struggling for indepen- 
dence. Now wc have conic to the very door of freedom. It remains 
only to push the door open. 

Remember, when wc talk of independence, wc do not think of India 
alone, but of an India working in close cooperation with other countries 
of Asia for common aims. Tlie Malayans naturally arc eager to be on 
friendly tenns with India. Tliey look to the safety of their own interests 
and rights. If they are endangered or disregarded they will be compelled 
to act in self-defence. Tlie whole of Malaya is united to meet the threat 
to its legitimate rights. Yet the desire for close relations between India 
and Malaya has been repeatedly emphasised by both the Congress and 
Malayan leaders. , 

For the last 150 years, India has been tlie focal point of the colonial 
struggle. When India attains freedom, it will be the focal centre of 
freedom for the subject countries. India and China are countries with 
ancient civilisations and culture. For thousands of years, they have had 
very close relations. Tliey have never had an aggressive tendency. Here 
you find two great countries in peace and friendship. You will not 
find such an example in history. In future India and China will have 
much to say in world affairs. 

1. Speech at Seramban in Malacca, 21 March 1946. Based on reports from 
National Herald, 23 Marcli and The Hindu, 24 March 1946. 
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In Malaya, people from different countries live together peacefully. 
When I sec this, I think of the future. Asia will gradually free itself 
completely from colonialism and reassert its former position. We are 
witnessing the end of an epoch in history, the end of colonialism and 
imperialism. I do not know what the future would be, but I can say 
that nineteenth century colonialism is on its last legs. 


18. Effete Administration and Popular Enthusiasm^ 


I accuse the present Indian Government of being utterly incapable, pri- 
marily because it does not possess the support of the masses. Though 
no experts in economics need tell you, it is enough for me to see starving 
people in India and realise that something is very wrong with the econo- 
mics of the Indian administration. The Bengal famine was the result 
of an inefficient administration, for in these modern times a famine is 
comparatively easier to avert than it had been centuries ago. The Gov- 
ernment of India is still unchanged and the constitution remains the 
same. In fact, for the past seven years, the Government of India has 
become more autocratic than ever, but the people of India have gained 
full vitality and are full of life bubbling over with enthusiasm. 

1. Speech at Kuala Lumpur, 22 March 1946. From The Hindu, 26 March 1946. 


19. The Responsibility of Indians in Malaya' 


I appeal to you to maintain and strengthen the relations of the people 
of Malaya, both Malays and Chinese. To the Indians, I stress the 
necessity of dignity of behaviour and discipline. It is the responsibility 
of well-placed Indians to help their countrymen who need foo^ clothing 
and money. Tlie Congress at the moment cannot extend much help 

1. Speech at Ipoh, 23 March 1946. From The Hindu, 26 March 1946. 
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save in the fonn of a medical mission coming out soon with a small 
quantity of relief. All cheques and purses presented to me here will be 
used to meet the needs of people here. 


20. India’s Role in Asla^ 


We are in a new era of history. We require mutual cooperation to face 
the mighty problems ahead. We want peace, but not the peace of sub- 
jugation. We want peace where we can express our will. 

India is a powerful factor in Asia. Whoever controls India, will have 
influence over Asia. Whoever helps India, helps Asia. 

India has bcai used as a base for subjecting Asia. India is being 
closely watched by Egypt and Palestine, Iraq and Persia. Free India is 
going to wake up these countries. For example, Indonesia will be in- 
spired by a free India to fight for liberation. 

Tomonow, I will be in India where the British Cabinet Mission is 
deliberating. Many problems will have to be solved. Many difficulties 
will have to be overcome. Many questions will have to be answered. 
Whatever the difficulties, problems or questions, wc will tackle them 
with patience. 

1. Address to cx-I.N.A. personnel, Alor Star, 26 March 1946. From I'he Straits 
Times, 27 March 1946. 


21. First Report on his Visit to Malaya^ 

Confidential ' 

Allahabad 
28 March 1946 


Dear Mr. President, 

In accordance with the directions of the Working Committee of the 
Congress I paid a brief visit to Malaya. It took me a long ^ime to get 
the necessary permission from the Government of India and there were 
many hitches to be overcome both at this end and at the other end, i.e., 
South East Asia Command. Ultimately, however, jx^rmission was given 

1. Given to Maulana Azad. J.N. Collection. 
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to me and arrangements for air travel made by the Government of India. 
I took with me as secretary G.P. Huthccsing. 

We left Delhi on the 17th March by air and reached Singapore the 
next day in the afternoon. I returned yesterday leaving Penang on the 
26th morning. 1 left Iluthcesing behind to make some enquiries on my 
behalf. He will return about the 6th of April. 

My stay in Malaya was thus a brief one lasting about eight days, but 
was full of activities and I gathered numerous impressions. Any full 
account of my visit would mean writing at considerable lengtli. For 
the present I am sending you this brief account so that you and the 
Working Committee may be informed of the situation tlicrc. 

llie British Military Administration in Malaya, known as the B.Mj\. 
and functioning under the Supreme South East Asia Commander, Lord 
Louis Mountbatten, gave me every facility and indeed went out of their 
way to help me during my visit. I believe this was largely due to Lord 
Louis Mountbatten's initiative. Immediately after my arrival in Singa- 
pore I was asked to sec' him and I did so. 'Pherc were one or two items 
in tlie programme proposed for me which he did not wholly like, and 
he put it to me that he would be glad if they could be varied. One of 
these was a public function at which I was supposed to place a wrcatli 
on tlie memorial to dead I.N.A. soldiers. I’his memorial, as is well 
known, was destroyed by British authorities soon after the rcoceupation 
of Singapore. Since then it has been repeatedly repaired by unknown 
persons and then again demolished, lliere have always been wreaths 
and flowers there. Lord Louis felt that a big function which would 
attract large crowds might give rise to a certain resentment among the 
Chinese and others. 

I did not personally think that the Chinese would necessarily object, 
but I agreed that I would avoid a public function of that type. What 
I did later was to visit the place quietly^ and without announcement and 
placed some flowers there. His other point was that there should be no 
regular parade in uniform and badges of rank of ex-I.N.A. personnel. 
He had already agreed to my addressing a meeting of this personnel and 
this amounted to about 3,000. The difference was a minor one and 
practically amounted to excluding the general public from this particular 
meeting as also that the officers should not wear their badges of rank. 
They had to wear their uniforms because often enough they had no 
clotlies to wear. I told him that as far as possible this would be kept 
a private function though it was impossible to prevent wholly others 
from coming; also that generally badges will not be worn, though in 
some cases if people put them on this could not be objected to. His 
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whole point was that the ex-I.N.A. people should not appear to function 
as a regular army. I agreed with this. Later on I addressed these I.N.A. 
people gathered together. As a matter of fact quite considerable num- 
bers of the public also crept in. 'Lhe function was an impressive one 
and I tried to explain to the ex-I.N.A. personnel the changed conditions 
m which they were functioning now as well as the policy of the Con- 
gress in regard to nonviolence. It might be added that all these people 
were the civilian clement in the I.N.A. as all the old Indian Army men 
In the I.N.A. had been sent back to India. 

Apart from these two matters there was no other difficulty placed 
before me and I readily agreed to adjust my programme slightly to avoid 
any misunderstanding. I did not want to do anything which might go 
against the wishes of the other elements in the population. 

As I have said the administration helped me in every way. Although 
we had our own automobiles, they placed two staff cars at my disposal 
as well as a jeep, and an aeroplane was kept handy in case of need. 
Further Lord Louis detailed the Chief of Staff of the Malaya Command, 
Brigadier Choudhuri,'^ as well as a young officer. Major Sawhney, to re- 
main with me in case of need. I was not particularly anxious to have 
them with me, but I agreed as othcnvisc it might have appeared dis- 
courteous on my part. Tlie chief object of sending these two officers 
with me was to avoid any incident during the tour. 'Fhc whole admi- 
nistration was military and it was feared by Lord Louis that some petty 
local official might not behave exactly as he should. Brigadier Choudhuri 
and Major Sawhney were in fact helpful in many ways and they did not 
come in the way of my programme or other activities. 

Lord Louis informed me that he had issued directions that no one, 
including members of the Indian Army, should be stopped from coming 
to my meetings or visiting me personally. As a matter of fact large 
numbers of Indian soldiers of the regular army did attend my meetings 
and I had occasion to meet sev^Tal groups of British and Indian officers 
and to answer their many questions in regard to the future of India, 
'riiis gave me an additional insight into the mind of the Indian Army. 

During my tour which began in Singapore I visited almost all tlie 
chief towns in Malaya from the south to the north with the exception 
of two or throe places on the east coast. I’hus I visited Johore Bahru, 
Malacca, Scramban, Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, Taiping, Butterwortfi, Penang 

2. J.N. Chaiidluiri (b. 1908-; coniinmiuncd in the Indian army, 1928; served in 
Middle East and Burma, 1939-46; Commander, police action in Hyderabad State 
and later Military Governor, 1948-49; Overall Commander, Goa Operations, 
1961; Chief of Army Staff, 1962-66; High Commissioner to Canada, 1966-69. 
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and Alor Star. Everywhere I was welcomed not only by the Indian 
population but by the Chinese and Malayans. The Chinese particularly 
played an important part in all these welcomes and gatherings. Others 
who took part were Indonesians, Eurasians, Ceylonese, etc. To give 
some idea of the universality of the welcome I might mention tliat in 
Ipoh 123 organizations joined in welcoming me. At one of my meet- 
ings one of the Sultans of the State, where I was having the meetings, 
attended. In another State, that of Kcddah, I paid a short visit to the 
Sultan whom I found very interesting, and subsequently a formal Malayan 
feast was organized in my honour by the Sultan's brother. Tliis was 
attended by people of all communities including British officers. Everj- 
where goodwill was expressed for India and for Indian freedom and it was 
emphasized that the whole of South East Asia looked up to tlie coming 
independence of India. Much interest was taken in the forthcoming 
negotiations with the members of the British Cabinet Mission. 

I was interested and pleased to find that there was no conflict ot any 
kind between the Indians and the Chinese or the Indians and the 
Malayans. It must be remembered that the Chinese form a very consider- 
able part of the population. Indeed they number more than the Malayans 
themselves. While the Indians got on well with both the Chinese and the 
Malayans, there was a sense of conflict between the Chinese and the 
Malayans. Some people think that this conflict is likely to come to a 
head in the course of a year and there might even be big-scalc trouble 
between them. Tlicre have already been a number of riots between 
these two communities. The Malayans arc largely agricultural folk, 
simple in their ways and habits; the Chinese on the other hand are more 
concentrated in the cities and dominate the business and economic situa- 
tion. Many of these Chinese people have lived there for generations. 
They don't mix easily with the Malayans. Owing to the recent develop- 
ment of the Indonesian struggle for freedom Malayans are increasingly 
looking toward Indonesia with which they have very' much in common, 
in race, language and religion. Their language is almost the same; their 
religion is Islam toned down to some extent with many Indian survivals 
and generally non-aggressive. It is interesting to find many of these 
Indian survivals in the Sultan's courts. Tlicsc Sultans used to be called 
Rajas till some time back. Even now one of them is called Raja — Raja 
of Pcrlis. Tlie Chief Minister of some Sultans is called the mantri. 
The chief wife of one of the Sultans has the title Rajpamicshwari. 

I was interested in finding out how the aetivitics of the I.N.A. affected 
the relations of Indians with the Chinese and the Malayans. I was 
assured by all three communities that this had no bad effect. This was 
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surprising because tlie Chinese, or some of them, had organized a regular 
resistance movement against the Japanese occupation while the LN.A. was 
obviously in many ways cooperating with the Japanese. Nevertheless 
there was no sense of conflict between the I.N.A. and the Chinese resist- 
ance movement and tliey even had a number of secret contacts. Tlie 
Chinese evidently realized that the I.N.A. was not so much cooperating 
with the Japanese as working for the freedom of India with which they 
sympatliized. I’hc position was undoubtedly a difficult one for all con- 
cerned, but tlie fact remains tliat it did not lead to any bad blood be- 
tween the Indians and the Chinese and at present tlieir relations are 
definitely good. My visit has undoubtedly led to an even greater improve- 
ment in all these inter-racial relations in Malaya. I laid great stress on 
this factor wherever I spoke and I especially appealed to the Indians to 
remember that tliey were in essence guests in a foreign country and that 
they must cultivate the goodwill of the people of that country. 

It must be remembered that during the Japanese occupation the Indians 
were more of a favoured community than any other exeept, of course, 
the Japanese themselves. This could easily have led to eonflict and ill- 
feeling. The fact tliat it did not result in this is surprising and gratify- 
ing, but undoubtedly it led to bitterness among the Europeans and espe- 
cially English people. Ihcsc English people, sonic anny men but most- 
ly planters and others, were Japanese prisoners or internees and they were 
treated very badly by the Japanese. Tlicrc appeared to have been some 
cases of real torture in order to extract information. ITicy were made 
to work hard on public works like roads etc., and generally they were 
degraded in many ways. One significant fact that was brought to my 
notice was the general and the very marked decline of the morale of 
these British prisoners and internees. Many of them broke up com- 
pletely and behaved in a manner which is distressing to think of. People 
working on the roads would bow down and salam everybody passing and 
beg tor favoun. Generally they behave in a very slavish way. Many ot 
tliese persons are now officials of the B.M.A. and it is natural tliat they 
should feel vengeful not only against the Japanese but also to some ex- 
tent against Indians who held superior positions in those days. 

Probably this feeling will be toned down gradually because of the pres- 
sure of events. Already a marked improvement has been noticeable. 
From the 1st of April the Military Administration is giving way to the 
civil administration, but more or less the same people are going to con- 
tinue in a new garb i.e., the old British civilians or planters. Many 
Indians thought that this change will not be too good for them. They 
prefer the soldiers at the top to the old civilians and planters. More 
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especially Lord Louis Mountbatten was looked upon as a person who 
could function in a fairly generous way. 

The object of my visit to Malaya was especially to find out about the 
ex-I.N.A. and the Indian Independence League people as well as to in- 
vestigate, in so far as I could, the general conditions and living standards 
of the Indian workers. At my ver)^ first meeting with Lord Louis Mount- 
batten he told me that he was following the policy laid down in Delhi 
in regard to I.N.A. — i.e., he was not going to proceed against anyone 
for collaboration alone with the Japanese. Only in cases of cruelty and 
the like would cases be started. Tliis meant that practically speaking all 
those in prison still would be discharged. There might be just a few 
cases involving cruelty. Tliis cnielty in the case of Indians was inci- 
dental. ^rhat is to say the real people concerned were the Japanese offi- 
cials, but some Indians were supposed to have given them information 
or to have otherwise assisted. 

About two months back the Government of India sent a number of 
Indian lawyers to defend Indians accused of collaboration with the enemy 
in Malaya. Messrs. Bhashyam, K.F. Nariman and P.N. Sapru^ with 
two junior lawyers were sent to Malaya for this purpose from India. As 
a matter of fact these lawyers have had practically no work to do because 
there have been no cases of collaboration, and they are all coming back 
soon to India. I do not think there is going to be much trouble about 
further legal proceedings against Indians in Malaya. One peculiar 
aspect with some of these proceedings was this: some Indians have 
been or arc being proceeded against for cruelty etc. Tlie Indian com- 
munity generally objects to any public defence being organized for them 
as they are looked upon as people who in a sense played false even to the 
Indian cause during the Japanese occupation. So they have no sympathy 
for them. 

One other matter to which Lord Loyis referred in his conversation 
witli me was the tracing of the funds of the Indian Independence League 
or the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. About this I shall write 
later. 

Apart from my initial interview with Lord Louis Mountbatten I met 
him again the same evening at dinner at his place when wc had further 
talks about various matters. These talks were more or less satisfactory 
so far as I was concerned. 


3. Frakash Narain Sapni (1894-1969); member, Council of States, 1934-47; Judge, 
Allahabad High Court, 1947-54; member, Rajya Sabha, 1956-1962. 
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My dominant sensation during this visit to Malaya was one of exu^ 
berant vitality of the people there. Nine years ago I went to Malaya 
and found it politically speaking a placid place with practically no public 
life. The Malayans were rather backward and undeveloped, the Chinese 
and the Indians on the whole kept away from politics. The country 
was rich and fertile and it was easy to make a living or to prosper in 
business. The taxes were light. Even in the days of the great depres- 
sion of the early thirties Malaya produced surplus budgets chiefly because 
of tin and rubber. Indeed it went so far as to make voluntary contri- 
butions of large sums to the British exchequer. Now all this was chang- 
ed. Malaya has not suffered so much from the war so far as destruction 
of buildings is concerned or war casualties, but of course the life of the 
people has been completely upset and they have gone through a very 
difficult and harrowing experience. After the Japanese surrender Japanese 
currency became worthless and this hit a large number of people although 
even previously it had lost much of its value by inflation. I found now 
that the Malayans were wide awake and afraid of the Chinese; the Chi- 
nese were very active and especially the labour movement had grown 
exceedingly and was largely dominated by the Chinese, usually Com- 
munists. Tlie labour movement was a joint affair of the Chinese and 
the Indians though some unions were almost entirely of Indians or 
Chinese. So far as the Indian population is concerned generally it 
has changed considerably during this ordeal and it was psychologi- 
cally different. Tliere was an element of fear in the top ranks which 
was natural because of the changed circumstances, but even this 
fear was gradually disappearing; but the dominant note everywhere was 
one of confidence and in a sense aggression. They remembered the days 
when in a vague kind of way they functioned as members of a free gov- 
ernment and they were proud of them. Even the half-clad and naked 
labourers held themselves up straighter than they used to. The I.N.A. 
and the I.I.L. had taught them discipline and everywhere groups of Indian 
men and women in tattered uniforms tried to function as disciplined 
soldiers and indeed functioned fairly satisfactorily. Tliere were also the 
Balsena^ and the Balikascna,^ It surprised me to see these Tamil workers 
of the rubber plantations transformed into these military groups. It sur- 
prised me still more to see the new spirit among the timid and gentle- 
faced Tamil women some of whom went about in uniform.* 

The I.N.A. national anthem was heard e\'erywhere and at every func- 
tion. If there was a labour union it would probably begin its proceed- 

4. Boys’ brigade. 

5. Girls* brigade. 
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ings with the Chinese national song and the I.N.A. song. The Indian 
national flag was very much in evidence ever/where and Jai Hind was a 
universal greeting, sometimes even used by non-Indians to Indians. In- 
deed members of the regular army used it frequently and I was told 
they even used it to their own officers. When I visited the Pearl Hill 
prison in Singapore in the company of the Inspector General of Prisons 
and the Superintendent of the Prison, both Englishmen, all the warders 
ot the prison greeted me loudly with Jai Hind. Indeed Jai Hind had 
attained a degree of popularity whieh was surprising and it was being 
used by officials and non-officials alike. 

While the Indian workers had developed this spirit, in an economic 
sense they were very badly off. It was painful to see their laek of cloth- 
ing and their general standards were terribly low; especially in Central 
and Northern Malaya there was a general labour strike when I was there 
and it had already lasted ten weeks. It is presumably still continuing. 
Railway w'orkers arc almost entirely Indian. Their demands or most of 
them appeared to me fairly reasonable. I did not actuall) interfere in 
this strike except to express general sympathy for labour and privately 
to put in a good word for them to the authorities. Publicly 1 suggested 
an arbitration or the appointment by the Government of some kind of 
conciliation board, but nothing of this kind was done so long as I was 
there. The Government were running the raihva}^s with the help of 
military personnel. 

All these Indian railway workers as well as other workers were anxious 
to return to India if they could not get better conditions there. Indeed 
this desire to return to India w'as widespread among Indians of all classes. 
This was partly due to their lack of contact with India during the past 
six or seven years and partly to the expectation that India was going to 
gain her independence soon. Also they did not like the new conditions 
under which they had to live. During tl)^ last few years their economic 
condition was bad, but they had experienced a certain elation of spirit 
which kept them going. Now that elation w^as gone and they felt de- 
pressed. Everywhere I was asked to help in their repatriation. I said 
that in so far as we could help we would do so but we could not do 
much. Ibcrc were shipping difficulties and the B.M.A. was not going 
to divert its shipping for Indian purjxiscs. I warned them that if they 
came to India now they might get into greater difficulties because ot 
famine conditions prevailing in some parts of the country, especially in 
Madras where most of them came from. I did not encourage them to 
come back in any large numbers at any rate during the next six months 
or so. 
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One major problem arising out of the days of Japanese occupation was 
that of the workers who had been sent to build the Burma-Siam railway. 
Over 100,000 workers had been sent by the Japanese and by far the 
greater number of these were Indians from the rubber plantations or 
elsewhere. They were forcibly taken and often they were not even allow- 
ed time to bid goodbye to their own people. Young men suddenly dis- 
appeared leaving no trace behind. The area where the Burma-Siam rail- 
way was being built was peculiarly unhealthy and there were no proper 
arrangements for medical attention. Wages were low and not always 
paid and work was hard. Tlic result was that a large number, variously 
estimated at from 40,000 to 60,000, died. Tlic Burma-Siam railway be- 
came a death-trap. Many of these returned only to die in the streets 
of tlicir home towns. Even after the conclusion of hostilities there were 
large numbers still working away; they were gradually sent back. The 
British Military Administration opened relief camps. T visited one of 
these big relief camps at Jitra in the north-east of Malaya not far from 
the Siamese border. At the time I went there there were about 400 men, 
women and children, but it had accommodated several thousands at a 
time. The camp was well run and the man in charge, a British officer, 
seemed to me to be intelligent and sensitive. Tlie chief lack was that 
of cloth there and elsewhere. After some stay in the camp these workers 
were sent back to their homes or to their estates where they worked. 
A number died. 

Probably there will be a progressive improvement in conditions in 
Malaya as things go back to nonnal. Prices are slowly going down and 
cloth, food and other necessaries will slowly flow in. Tlic work in the 
plantations and elsewhere will begin again, but this intervening period 
is a hard one for the poor and the workers and unless proper relief is 
given some may not survive and others may suffer irreparable damage. 
One cannot blame the administration solely for all that is happening 
for it is the inevitable consequence of war. Nevertheless a policy which 
thinks more in terms of the worker and less in terms of the people at the 
top would bring better results. In any event it is clear that the workers, 
Indian or other, are no longer going to submit to the old conditions. 

These are some of my impressions jotted down in a somewhat dis- 
jointed way. 'Phe main problems that arise arc as follows : 

(1) The political aspect of the I.N.A. and the I.I.L.: As far as I 
could make out there will not be much prosecution or persecution and 
a lenient policy is going to be pursued. There may be a few cases of 
a minor kind. One difficulty, however, is bound to remain. The Ad- 
ministration will not re-engage those of its servants who have parti- 
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cipated in I.N.A. or I.I.L. lliis was one of the complaints put for- 
ward before me on behalf of the Indians; but I told them that 1 
considered it absurd for us to ask for this reinstatement. One cannot 
have it both ways — to fight the British authority and ask for service 
under them. It is possible, however, that a few of them may go back 
to some kind of service. 

(2) Tlie general economic condition of the Indians and especially of 
the workers must be improved. Tliis means better wages to fit in 
with the higher cost of living as well as other amenities. This depends 
almost entirely on the B.M.A. or the planters, but workers can be 
helped by a general public support of their demands. 

(3) Lack of clothing, medical supplies and food: Malaya produces 
very little food and it used to import most of it. ITie B.M.A. is try- 
ing to get food from outside as well as to grow some. Clothing is, 
for the moment, even more important. Again the B.M.A. is trying to 
get some kind of cotton cloth from outside chiefly from India. We 
arc sending on behalf of the Congress 100 bales as a token gesture. 
I wish we could send more especially saris for women. Our medical 
mission has been hung up here w^aiting for transport. This must be 
expedited. 

(4) Tlie general question of relief in Mala) a involves relief of the cx- 
I.N.A. and I.I.L. personnel as well as of the estate workers, llicre 
were a number of relief organizations at work, but they had so far 
done little. Tlicre was a great deal of personal rivalry among them. 
Just before leaving Malaya I consulted a number of people and ap- 
pointed a relief committee which should organize and supervise all 
relief operations among Indians with the help of existing organizations. 
This relief committee has not been fully constituted yet and a num- 
ber of names may have to be added. At the desire of the people 
there I made myself the chairman of this relief committee though 
I was going to be an absentee chaimian. It was felt that this w'ould 
enable me to keep in touch with the work and might also help in 
dealings with the local administration. The vice-chairman and the 
acting chairman is N. Raghavan of Penang; the other members so far 
are:— 


J. Thivy 
Dr. Lakshmaya 
R. Jumabhoy 
Mrs. Chidambaram 


Brahmachari Kylasam 
Miss J. Thevar 
Siicha Singh 
Makhanlal 


Probably we shall add another five or six names to this list to make 
it representative of various States and regions in Malaya. 
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I proposed to give to this committee all the monies received by me 
in the shape of purses in Malaya. This amounted to about $ 85,000. 
In addition we might be able to get some of the monies which previ- 
ously belonged to the I.I.L. or the Provisional Government. It has 
been decided to create a trust which would control all these monies 
which would be utilized for relief purposes only, llic trust deed is 
being drafted. 

(5) In regard to the monies that belonged to the I.I.L. or the Pro- 
visional Government some further inquiiy^ was necessary in order to 
trace it. It was chiefly for this reason that I left Ilutheesing behind 
with instructions to find out and report to me. The British Security 
Service, of course, has carried out its own inquiries in the matter and 
probably gathered considerable information in regard to it. Tliey 
have also seized some funds. I spoke to Lord Louis Mountbatten 
about this matter and suggested to him that all such funds might be 
handed over for relief purposes. He seemed to approve the idea, but 
he could not easily commit himself at that stage. I asked him tor 
information on the subject from his officers. He promised to have 
this sent, but it did not reach me before I left. 

It is obvious that owing to the sudden surrender of the Japanese con- 
siderable funds belonging to the Provisional Government or the I.I.li. 
must have been in the hands of various parties. A large sum amount- 
ing to about Rs. 3,000,000 was, I believe, seized by the British Gov- 
ernment from the Rangoon branch of the Azad Hind Bank. Some 
other sums in Japanese or Indonesian currency have also been so 
seized by them. It must be remembered that though these sums can 
be counted in millions, in fact they are tar smaller as these currencies 
have depreciated greatly. For instance a million would be under one 
hundred thousand. In the case of Japanese currency it has ceased 
to have any value, and I sa\Y scores of Japanese currency notes in dol- 
lars lying about in the streets of Singapore. So much of the money 
belonging to the Provisional Government or I.I.L. has simply ceased 
to have any value. There was some, however, in Indian currency and 
some in gold and jewellery. Some gold bars were traced and were in 
possession of an Indian merchant in Singapore in value amounting to 
approximately $ 60,000. I was told about this and the B.M.A. knew 
about it too and in fact had demanded it from him. He had so far 
refused to part with it. I spoke to Lord Louis Mountbatten about 
this particular gold and suggested that I might take possession of it 
in my name and then transfer it to the relief fund. He agreed. Be- 
fore leaving Singapore I interviewed the merchant in question and he 
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agreed to hand them over to me. I instructed a bank to take posses- 
sion. I do not yet know whether the transfer was actually effected. 
As soon as this is done and all legal difficulties have been removed 
the gold will be sold and the money incorporated into the trust fund. 
If it is possible for us to get hold of any other monies belonging to 
the I.I.L. or the Provisional Government I shall try to treat it in a 
similar fashion. I hope to have a full report in regard to all these 
monies, bullion and jewellery when Ilutheesing returns to India. This 
would apply to the monies ete., in Malaya and would not include 
those in Burma or in Bangkok or Indo China. It may be possible 
however to traee some of these also later. 

I might add that there is considerable ill-feeling among Indians in 
regard to these funds and accusations against one another are being 
made. This is perhaps natural under the circumstances. I hope that 
after a full inquiry some light will be thrown on this matter. Of 
course it may be possible to trace all the monies. 

(6) A question was frequently put to me in Malaya about the new 
Malayan Union which is coming into existence from the 1st April.® It 
affects Indians chiefly in regard to nationality as they might have to 
choose some time or other as to whether they continue to be Indian 
nationals or adopt Malayan nationality. I did not express an opinion 
about the scheme of Malayan Union as such as I had not studied 
it in any detail; in any event I did not want to enter into Malayan 
politics. Ibc scheme is agitating Malayans and Chinese alike. To 
the Indians I said that I had no doubt that some time or other they 
would have to choose their nationality in Malaya, in Burma and in 
Ceylon; they could not have the pnvileges and obligations of two na- 
tionalities at the same time; that even if they remained Indian nationals, 
as they had every right to do if they so chose, they should have fair 
dealing in Malaya and open opportunities. The choice really was an 
individual matter. Indians who had l^een bom in Malaya and have 
sometimes lived there for generations might well choose Malayan 
nationality. Tliat did not mean, of course, a break with India in the 
cultural sense, but it did mean a certain political status; in any event 
Indians must cultivate the goodwill of the other people of Malaya. 

(7) My visit to Malaya has, I think, had a good effect in many ways. 
It has cheered up the Indian population there; it has brought the 

6. Tlie British pl;in for Malaysia, incorporated in the Straits Settlement Act passed 
in January 1946, envisaged a Malayan Union with two different administrations and 
Singapore as a separate colony. There was a protest in Malaya against the un- 
democratic character of the Act and the indefiniteness of many of its important 
provisions. 
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Malayans, the Chinese and the Indians closer together; it has pro- 
bably toned down any political action that might be taken against 
Indians; and it may result in a slight bettering of economic condi- 
tions for Indians. It has also helped in developing a feeling of self- 
reliance in them and the relief committee that has been formed will 
help in this process. I have also suggested the formation or the revival 
of a strong central Indian association which would look after Indian 
interests in Malaya. What further help can we give them? First of 
all they want visits from Indian leaders. How far this is possible I 
do not know; but it would be desirable for some prominent Indians 
to go there from time to time. Many of them want to be repatriated. 
I think we should urge that fuller facilities be given at any rate for 
those who have their homes and relatives in India. Tliey want im- 
mediate relief in the shape of clothing and medicines. We are doing 
something in this behalf. If we can do more it should be given 
especially regarding clothing. For the present no monetary contribu- 
tion is necessary; but as a token of goodwill and personal interest a 
small sum may be sent now or later. 

(8) Tlie question of the cx-I.N.A. is in a sense related to the ex-I.N.A. 
in India though it must be remembered that in India we have mem- 
bers of the old Indian Army while in Malaya it has been the civilian 
element. I pointed out in Malaya that we could not keep it going 
as an army there or in India, and certainly not in a foreign country 
anyhow whatever happens in India when India is free. The I.N.A. 
has given good training and discipline to large numbers of our peo- 
ple. That is valuable and it has made them more efficient. IIow to 
utilize this for national service is a big problem here as elsewhere. 
The relief committee there is thinking of starting land settlements as 
well as cottage industries and the like. They would like the cx-I.N.A. 
personnel to hold together ;md I myself think this is desirable. 

During my return journey bad weather resulted in delay and I had 
to spend a night in Rangoon. I sent for General Aung San*^ and some 
Indian leaders to meet me in my hotel there. Aung San came to sec 
me and we had a long talk lasting far into the night. It was an interest- 
ing talk and I managed to get some picture from it of conditions in 
Burma. Aung San is undoubtedly the most popular leader in Burma 

7. (19147-1947); Commander, Burma Independence Army. 1942; President, Anti- 
fascist People’s Freedom I-eague, 1945-47; appointed Deputy Chairman of the 
Executive Council that ruled Burma in 1946, he negotiated with the British 
Government for independence; was premier-designate of the soon-to-be independent 
Government when he was assassinated along with six of his colleagues in July 1947. 
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today and if there was an election he would undoubtedly have a great 
majority behind him. It is fortunate that he has friendly feelings to- 
wards India and the Indian national movement. He attended the Ram- 
garh Congress. So while there is a good deal of anti-Indian feeling in 
Burma the leaders at the top do not encourage it and in fact take up a 
very reasonable attitude. Burma, like India though in a different way, 
is seething today with political unrest. Probably nothing will happen 
for some months to come, may be till the end of the year; but it is 
obvious that eonditions eannot go on as they are. If there are eleetions 
then a new situation will arise as it has arisen in India. These elections 
are not likely to be held before the next winter. In any event the next 
year or even earlier will see hig developments in Burma and if the British 
Government does not take the initiative in the matter there may be an 
upheaval there. Burma, it should be remembered, has no baekground 
of the nonviolent tedmique of aetion and any upheaval tlicre is bound 
to be violent. Aung San himself wants to avoid this as far as possible 
and is working for peaeeful ends, but the material is too inflammable. 

I might mention that a number of prominent Indians in Burma arc 
taking the initiative in forming a ne^v organization which definitely de- 
clares that it wants no special privileges for Indians in Burma from the 
British Government, that it wants the friendship of the Burmese people 
and desires to support them in every way in their struggle for freedom. 
Naturally they want full opportunities for living there as full citizens 
whether as Burmese nationals or as Indian nationals. Apart from this 
they don’t want any speeial favour more espeeially from a foreign authority 
like the British. I think this is a very good move and should be eneourag- 
ed. The Indians in Burma have suffered greatly in the past because of 
the attitude of certain Indian vested interests there who were always 
cravingl special protection from the British as against the Burmese. It is 
clear that the British are not going to give such protection to Indians, 
and indeed cannot do so even if they wished. The future of Indians in 
Burma, in Malaya, and in Ceylon lies in their cooperation with the peo- 
ple there and in the strength of a free Indian Government behind them. 

I have ventured to draw up this note for you immediately upon my 
return from Malaya while impressions are fresh in my mind. I think 
this note is far from exhaustive. I hope it will give you and the Work- 
ing Committee some picture of the conditions prevailing there. Should 
you desire any further information which I am in a position to give I 
would gladly do so. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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22. Impressions of Malaya^ 


I spent eight days in Malaya and visited nearly all the important towns, 
except a few on the east coast. From Singapore I went to Johore 
Malacca, Seramban, Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, Butterworth and Penang. 
I'his continuous touting involved a heavy strain, but I felt exhilarated by 
the response I found everywhere. 

Nine years ago, when I visited Malaya last, I had found a warm wel- 
come, but the country was hardly awakened politically. This time there 
was a complete difference and the war years had shaken up the people 
completely. All of them had gone through harrowing experiences and 
some of them had functioned in new capacities in entirely new environ- 
ments. Malayans, who have been politically backward, were now wide 
awake and rather apprehensive of the future. 

They were even more interested than others in the struggle for inde- 
pendence in Indonesia, for Malayans and Indonesians are very nearly 
akin to one another. The Chinese were well organised, and largely con- 
trolled the growing and powerful labour movement. 

The Indians had a lot of experience and had been associated in some 
way or other with the Provisional Government of Azad Hind and in the 
Indian National Army. Apart from these, the sufferings involved in 
wartime, repeated changes of fortunes, the depreciation of money and 
the soaring prices of commodities had affected the life of the entire popu- 
lation, more especially of the poor. Indian workers were particularly 
hard hit by these changes. I found the curious combination of exhilara- 
tion and depression among these Indians, depression naturally due to the 
economic conditions leading to low wages and to the shortage of food 
and clothing which was in th^ latter case very acute. 

Yet, the overriding impression upon me of the people was not one of 
depression, but of a new vitality and even, to some extent, of an aggres- 
sive spirit, which was not prepared to tolerate a meek submission to ex- 
ternal events. Altogether, I found in Malaya a spirit of bubbling vitality. 

It is astonishing how the tenant labourers of both the States, who had 
joined the I.N.A. or the I.I.L., had gained in stature and develQped a 
certain discipline. Everywhere, I found these disciplined men and wo- 
men, just as everywhere I also found semi-naked and destitute Indian 


1. Address to press conference, Allahabad. 30 March 1946. From National Herald, 
31 March 1946. 
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workers. The economic position of the workers will slowly improve as 
conditions go back to normal, and the work in plantation is renewed. 
Nevertheless, the gap between prices and their earnings and pay was 
very big and, in many events, it would take considerable time before they 
all got back to work. I'his period is a dangerous period unless very effec- 
tive steps arc taken to lessen the gap and for relief otherwise. 

There was a big railway strike during my visit and this had already 
lasted seven weeks. I do not know if it has ended now. Railway work- 
ers arc almost entirely Indians. I’hcir old wages obviously had no rela- 
tion with the rise in prices and there was great discontent. Something 
was done by the administration to raise their wages by 20 per cent or so 
and to give them a rise at a reasonable rate, but this was not considered 
nearly enough, and the strike was continued. Railways were largely run 
by military personnel during the strike. 

I’he crux of the feelings of the Indian workers, both in railways and 
estates was that they must be repatriated to India unless their conditions 
were quickly improved. They felt that they could not continue to live 
in existing conditions with all hardships and humiliations involved. Pro- 
bably, in previous years, they might have put up with all this, but tlie 
new sense of freedom and vitality and the experience had made them 
yearn tor some change, though it was not known where that change 
would lead to. Also there was a widespread consciousness that India 
was on the verge of independence and all the Indians abroad wanted to 
share in that freedom that w-as coming. 

So far as the personnel of the cx-I.N.A. is concerned, all the old Indian 
army personnel had been sent back to India. Only the civilian element 
remained. I must have come across at least 5,000 or more of the latter, 
usually in tattered uniform. These people were previously employed as 
workers or shopkeepers in Malaya. Many of them probably had no 
training in the army. Obviously they could not function as an organised 
army group. Still to some extent thc)^ felt together and there was a 
spirit of comradeship. Some of them had gone back to their old occupa- 
tions while others still remained unemployed. Malaya is fairly thinly 
populated and the need for labour is great. So it is possible that nearly 
all of them might be absorbed in some occupation, but this will take some 
time and the Government's policy was not to gi\'e employment to those 
who l^ad prominently figured in the I.N.A. Whether its policy will or 
can continue, I do not know. 

This raises an important question in regard to future labour outside 
India. It is obvious that no Indian wanted to serve abroad in any humi- 
liating capacity or witli low wages and unsatisfactory conditions of life. 
It may be desirable for any Indian government to prevent all future 
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migration of labour^ and certainly no such labour should be allowed to 
go abroad without the most explicit guarantees of fair treatment. 

One major tragedy of the war was the building of the Burma-Siam rail- 
way by compulsory labour. 7’hc Japanese carried away, often forcibly, very 
large number of workers, chiefly from Malaya and most of them were 
Indians. Over a hundred thousand were thus employed. Labour con- 
ditions were primitive, medical arrangements were wciy few and the 
climate was malarial and bad. A very large number of them, estimated 
between 40,000 and 60,000, died. 'I'hose who survived were in a fearful 
condition. 'Hiey had gradually drifted back, often dying in their villages 
after return. The British Militar)^ Administration had opened relief 
camps for them. 1 visited one such camp at jitra, not far from the Siamese 
border. The time when I went, there were 400 destitutes, women and 
children included, although previously there had been several thousand. 
The camp appeared to me to be very well run. As soon as the workers 
recovered, they were sent back to their homes or to other estates. 

1 was csixicially interested in finding out the relations existing between 
Indians, Malayans and Chinese. 1 was gratified to find that the Indians 
were unifornilj on good terms with both the Malayans and the Chinese. 
'I1iis was not only evident from joint welcomes organised for me by all 
the communities, including Malayans, Indonesians, Indians, Ceylonese 
and Chinese, but also I found a growing cooixiration in various activities, 
such as labour unions. I was assured by both the Chinese and Malayans 
that they were getting on w’cll with the Indians. One rather surprising 
feature W'as that during the Japanese occupation, when the Indian Na- 
tional Army w'as functioning and, at the same time, there was a Chinese 
resistance movement against the Japanese, there was no confliet between 
the I.N.A. and the Chinese rcsistaiiee movement, although they were 
functioning in entirely different spheres, which could not be coordinated 
easily. Indeed, there was some kind of underground contact between 
the two. . 

This showed how the Chinese appreciated the fact that Indians were 
working for the freedom of India and were not anxious to cooperate with 
the Japanese occupation as such. My visit, I hope, will lead to even greater 
cooperation and harmony between Indians and the other communities 
in Malaya. 

The immediate and urgent need of Indians in Malaya, is, apart from 
food, clothing and medical supplies. The British Military Administra- 
tion and the Government of India have done something to give relief, 
but the problem is too great to be tackled effectively in a piecemeal way. 

The Congress medical mission has not yet arrived there, though two of 
the doctors attached to the mission reached Singapore while I was in 
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Malaya. The rest of the mission is still held up in Calcutta for want of 
transport. It is urgently necessary that this mission should be sent soon. 

As regards clothing, the British Military' Administration had ordered 
large supplies of clothes, probably worth ten million dollars, from 
India, but they did not know when they will get it. I have just heard 
that Sardar Vallabhbhai, on behalf of the Congress, has despatched 100 
bales of cloth, especially saris for women, from Bombay to Singapore. 
This is not much, but it will be very welcome there. These bales are 
gitts of a number of mills in Bombay and are meant for free distribution. 
1 trust similar gifts will continue to be made b\ the textile mills in India 
so that we can supply in some measure the need of our people in Malaya, 
especially our womenfolk there. 

Tlicre w'ere a number ot relief organisations, recently founded by In- 
dians there. I felt that none of these was firm enough to cope effectively 
with the situation, just before my return, therefore, I consulted various 
friends and nominated a central Indian relief committee, which could 
take charge of all relief work. At the request of friends there I accepted 
the chairmanship of this committee, though obviously I was going to be 
an absentee chairman. It was felt that this committee will be helpful in 
many ways and keep us in India in touch with the Malayan situation. 
The vice-chairman and the acting chairman of this committee is Mr. N. 
Raghavan of Penang. So far there arc ten other members, but it is pro- 
posed to add to this number. I took with me Mr. G.F. Iluthccsing, as 
my secretary', and I have left him there for some further enquiries. On 
his return after a week, I hope to add fresh iiaincs to the relief committee. 

During my tour, I received some purses amounting to 85,000 dollars; 
in addition to this probably another sum of about 60,000 dollars has been 
promised. It is proposed to create a trust fund of all this and other 
monies received for the relief of the Indians in Malaya. 

Indian in Mala j a, having been cut off from India completely for six 
years, arc passionately desirous of renewiiig contacts with the motherland. 
Many of these wanted to come back, but shipping facilities are few. 
Everywhere I was asked to help them in repatriation. I was also asked 
to induce Indian leaders to visit Malaya from time to time. 

In Malaya, one of the issues which is disturbing the public mind 
greatly is the proposed Malayan Union which, I believe, would come into 
existence very' soon. I do not like to express any opinion about the 
internal Malayan politics nor indeed have I studied it closely. But in- 
evitably Indians will have to choose in future, whether they are in Malaya, 
China or Ceylon, if they prefer to remain in the Indian nation or to 
acquire a nationality of the country they inhabit. Probably, most of 
them will prefej* to retain Indian nationality as they are proud of India. 
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'ITiose, however, who have lived in other countries all their life or for 
generations, might well adopt the nationality of their country. That, of 
course, does not mean breaking natural contacts with India. It merely 
leads to a different political status. 

For my part, I hope that some time in future we shall develop some 
kind of common nationality for all these regions of South East Asia and 
India. But that does not relate to the present. Whatever I spoke, I 
laid stress on Asian unity and cooperation between different Asian 
countries, specially from the point of view of defence and trade and, of 
course, cultural matters. 'I'his a2>plics to South East Asia as well as to 
the whole Indian Ocean region. Aly suggestions were warmly welcomed 
by all communities. 

Indonesia lies just off Singapore and naturally the Indonesian struggle 
excited interest, sympathy and admiration in Malaya. 'Ilierc were many 
Indonesians there, and they were anxiously eager to have me visit Java. 
I told them that I could not do so in the present circumstances. 

I left Malaya with regret for I had made many friends and the affec- 
tionate welcome given there had affected me. All of them had made me 
feel perfectly at home with them, whether they were Indians, Chinese or 
Malayans. 

On iny return journey', due to bad weather, I had to spend a night in 
Rangoon. It was a short night, but I was fortunate enough to meet 
some Indian friends there, as well as General Aung San who came to 
visit me. We had an interesting talk, and I was happy to find how 
much in common we have in our outlook about the future. General 
Aung San w'as specially anxious to cultivate friendly relations v\'ith India. 
Some time back, he reminded me, he had proposed that a conference^ of 
the representatives of the Asian countries should meet in India. I welcome 
this proposal warmly and I hope effect will be given to it in the not 
distant future. We shall gladly invite rei>rescntatives from all over Asia 
to such a conference in India. ^ 

General Aung San is well acquainted with the Indian polibcal freedom 
movement and attended as a visitor the Ramgarh Congress session. 

The overall effect of my visit to Malaya and my brief passage through 
Burma, have enabled me to see the Indian problem in the wider 2:)crsiDCCfivc 
of Asia and to some extent of the world, for India is obviously going to 
make a difference to the world situation w^hichever way she goes. There 


2. Aung Sail said on 1 Mardi 1946 that he was interested in an Asian “Potsdam" 
conference to fonnulate a joint programme for the freedom of subject countries 
in Asia and would shortly visit India to discuss the matter with Indian leaders. 
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was realisation of this evaywhere. People felt that tiie independence of 
India was the key to the freedom of other Asian countries. 


23. Second Report on Visit to Malaya^ 


New Delhi 
4 April 1946 


Dear Mr. Chairman, 

I went) to Malaya last month and spent about eight days there. I went 
under the directions of the Congress Working Committee and I have 
already submitted a report on my visit to the Congress President.- I am 
sending this brief report to you in regard to matters chiefly relating to 
the I.N.A. and the I.I.L. personnel in Malaya. 

I had occasion to meet nearly every important Indian who was out of 
prison in Malaya. I also met some Indian leaders and others in Pearl 
Hill prison and in the hospital in Singapore. I was unfortunately un- 
able to visit Major Swamy^ and a few others who were in a prison which 
I could not find time to visit, but I sent a friend to visit Major Swamy 
and he informed me that he was quite well. 

Tlicrc is no doubt that the conditions of the I.N.A. and I.I.L. person- 
nel were bad soon after the British reoccupation and this continued for 
some time. When I went there, there had already been some improve- 
ment and I imagine that my visit has led to greater improvement. I 
was told by Lord Louis Mountbatten that the Malayan Administration 
would not proceed with any case of collaboration alone with the Japanese. 
But in cases involving cruelty and torture proceedings would be started. 
I cannot say how many such cases there are going to be, but I imagine 
there are not many. One case that was brought to my notice was that 
in whidi the Bishop of Singapore was concerned. I was informed that 
the Japanese had tortured him and treated him with considerable bruta- 
lity. The real offenders were the Japanese, but it was stated that some 
Indians were indirectly involved. 

Because there have been no cases of collaboration the Indian lawyers 
sent by the Government of India for defence purposes, namely Bhashyam, 

1. Given to Vallabhbhai Patel, Cbainnan, I.N.A. Enquiry and Relief Committee. 
JI>f. Collection. 

2. See ante, item 21. 

B. Major N.G. Swamy of the confidential secretary to Subhas Bose and in 

diarge of the 'secret service of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. 
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Sapiu and Nariman, had really had no work to do. Bhashyam has al- 
ready come back toi Madras and others are likely to come back soon. 

I do not know what legal developments there mi^t be in the future, 
but I imagine that they will be limited in scope and affecting only a 
few persons. For these it should be possible to make arrangements for 
defence in Malaya itself. 

While in Malaya I received cablegrams from Borneo and other places 
informing me of heavy sentences on Indians who had been associated 
with the I.I.L. I did not know the facts of those cases and it was not easy 
to find out. As Borneo and various other places in South East Asia arc 
under the S.E.A. Command I decided to make some anangements for 
dealing with them in Malaya itself at the Headquarters of S.E.A.C. 
I have asked Mr. R. Ramani to make inquiries regarding all such cases 
outside Malaya but within the S.E.A. Command and to take such 
other steps as may be necessary, such as pointing out that the policy in 
regard to collaboration which had been adopted in Delhi and Malaya 
should be followed elsavherc also. I informed the S.E.A. Command 
also of this arrangement of mine. 

It should be remembered that this does not include the Andaman 
Islands which arc directly under the Government of India and any 
arrangement for the Andaman Islands will have to be made separately. 

Thus so far as Malaya is concerned the legal aspect is not very impor- 
tant. I imagine that most of the remaining I.N.A. or I.I.L. personnel 
will be discharged soon. Indeed some like Goho and Abid Hassan* have 
been discharged already. 

The general political aspect has also improved greatly and any direct 
persecution or repression is not likely to take place. One thing will take 
place and that is the Administration will avoid employing men prominent- 
ly connected with the I.N.A. and I.I.L. I found it difficult to urge any 
claims for re-employment as thj^ somehow did not fit in with our gen- 
eral policy and fte aggressive spirit of the I.N.A. Still I think that gra- 
dually there will be a measure of re-einployment. I found many I.N.A. 
sepoys had already drifted back to the rubber estates. Altogether the 
political position is more or less satisfactory but requires vigilant care. 

The economic position is certainly not good. I shall not deal here 
with the great difficulties being experienced by Indians generally, espe- 
cially by Indian labour owing to lack of food, clothing, low wages and 


4. A.H. Safrani (b. 1911); a dose assodate of Subhas Bose and accompanied him 
on his submarine voyage from Germany to Japan; joined the Indian Foreign 
Service, 1949; ambassador to Syria, 1963; ambassador to Senegal, 1965; 
ambassador to Denmark, 1965-69. 
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very high prices which are totally out of relation with wages. The pro- 
blem in relation to I.N.A. and I.I.L. was more limited though big enough. 
We have to think of providing employment for them probably in some 
productive sphere, giving relief where needed and of repatriation to India. 
There was a very strong desire throughout the Indian community to get 
back to India. There were shipping difficulties in the way and also, I 
believe, a certain reluctance of the Government of India to encourage 
any large-scale repatriation for fear that these people might be centres 
of trouble for them in India. In the case of some important persons and 
those having families or contacts with India repatriation should certainly 
be urged by us, but in the case of large numbers of labourers and like 
folk it hardly seems desirable to eneourage their return to India during 
the next few months owing to famine and food scarcity here. It must 
be remembered that most of them come from Madras where food con- 
ditions arc worst. Anvway there is little chance of shipping or other 
facilities being offered by Govcniment. Labour is scarce in Malaya and 
as the rubber estates get going the demand for labour will increase. This 
raises an important question as to Indian policy tow^ards Indian labour 
abroad. Obviously w'c must sternly discourage accepting any inferior or 
degrading position abroad, ft may even be necessary to stop all emigra- 
tion. 

During my brief eight days in Malaya I must have come across at least 
5,000 I.N.A. pKirsonncl including the Rani of Jhansi Regiment, the Bat 
sena and the Balikasena, They struck me as a fine lot of persons politi- 
cally conscious and eager to do something w^orthw^hile for their country. 
Naturally there is not much scojxj in a foreign countiy^ for them to do 
this. It w^as different in w^ar time when the Provisional Government 
and the I.I.L. were functioning. Tlie immediate problem is that they 
should look after tlicmselves or be looked after and should hold together. 
There were a number of relief organizations working in local areas but 
they had little resources or influence, i decided, therefore, to form a 
new relief committee whieh would organize and supervise all relief work. 
This would include immediate relief, finding employment, settlement 
schemes and the like. At the request of friends there I accepted the 
chairmanship of the committee as this would facilitate their w^ork in 
some respects and at the same time keep us in India in touch with them. 
The other members of the committee so far appointed were: N. Raghavan 
(Vicc-Chainnan & Acting Chairman), R. Ramani, }. Thivy, Dr. Laksh- 
maya, R. Jumabhoy, Mrs. Chidambaram, Makhanlal, Sucha, Miss 
J. Thevar, Brahmachari Kylasam. 

More names will be added by me to this committee after I receive 
a further report from Huthecsing w'ho is due back within a few da}3. 
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It is proposed to have two secretaries for the committee; for the present 
Brahmachari Kylasam has been appointed as one of these joint secret- 
aries. The oEce of the committee will be situated at Kuala Lumpur. 

Tlie immediate activities of this committee will be;— 

(1) To contact existing I.N.A. relief committees and other Indian 
organizations and to find out what they are doing. 

(2) To give immediate relief where necessary. 

(3) To draw up schemes of assistance including settlement schemes; 
also to consider and help in repatriation where feasible. 

The committee was to utilize fully all existing Indian organizations in 
the work for relief. 

T expect this committee to get to work immediately, even before the 
addition of further names. As soon as I have a report from Huthecsing 
I shall send further instructions and nominations. 

I received about 85,000 dollars in the fonn of purses in Malaya. I 
handal this over to the relief committee. In addition we got some bars of 
gold which belonged to the I.I.L. Tliese too, when converted into money, 
will be handed over to the relief committee. Probably they will amount 
to $60,000. Inquiries arc being made about other monies or gold or 
jewellery in private hands which belonged to the Provisional Govern- 
ment or to the I.I.L. If any of these can be traced and taken posses- 
sion of they will also be handed over to the relief committee. 

You have already sent 100 bales of cloth for free distribution in Malaya. 
This work iwill be done by the relief committee. 

I have just learned that the Congress Medical Mission has at last sail- 
ed from Calcutta for Malaya. 

Our friends in Malaya were anxious that Indian leaders should visit 
them from time to time. How far this is possible, I do not know, but 
it would be desirable to send*someonc from time to time. Attempts 
should also be made, I think, to send more cloth. 

Although the relief committee in Malaya has for the present enough 
money at its disposal, I think it would be desirable and a fitting gesture 
on our part to send them about $ 1 0,000 for purposes of relief. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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24. Third Report on Visit to Malaya^ 

Confidential New Delhi 

16 April 1946 


Dear Mr. President, 

ITiis is in continuation of the report on my visit to Malaya whieh I 
sent you on the 28th March 1946 Since then Shri ITutheesing has re- 
turned from Malaya and has given me further information about the 
various matters which I had entrusted to him. He has presented to me 
two reports; one dealing with the enquiry in regard to the funds of 
the Indian Independence League and the Provisional Government of 
Azad Hind, and another dealing with other matters chiefly the railway 
strike and the formatioii of the Central Indian Association. Many of 
the matters dealt with in these reports arc of a confidential nature to 
which publicity should not be given. I am giving the originals of these 
reports to the General Secretary of the A.I.C.C. for record in his office. 
Should you or any member of the Working Committee desire to sec 
them they will, of course, be available there. Hutheesing has also given 
me certain appendices to his reports which arc also being given to the 
General Secretary of the A.I.C.C. I am dealing with these matters brief- 
ly below to enable you and the Working Committee to know exactly 
where matters stand in Malaya, 

Funds:— Hutheesing carried out a careful and fairly detailed inquiry 
into these and intenaewed practically all the persons intimately concerned 
with them. He also saw those who were making charges against others 
and where such a charge was made he tried to trace it and gave every 
opportunity for proof being produced. Ilis conclusions arc, and I en- 
tirely agree with them, that there is no evidence of malfeasance though 
there was a good deal of slackness and inefficiency at the end. It must 
be remembered that the state of affairs <n Malaya at that time was ex- 
traordinary. ^rhe Japanese had surrendered and were retiring, the British 
were taking possession in a day or two. There was thus a kind of inter- 
regnum when no constituted authority existed. Even before this con- 
stituted authority had been gradually vanishing. Members of the Pro- 
visional Government of Azad Hind and the I.I.L. were placed in a very 
peculiar and difficult position and did not know what their fate was go- 
ing to be. In such circumstances one can hardly expect nonnal effici- 
ency, discipline and ordered life. Especially after the departure of Shri 


1. Given to Maulana Azad. J.N. Collection. 
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Subhas Chandra Bose there was a tendency for every organisation to go 
to pieces just before the coming of the British. Shri Bose, before his 
departure, had direeted that all funds should be used in two ways, first 
in giving immediate relief to the I.N.A. or I.I.L. personnel, secondly to 
create a trust fund for the purpose of giving relief to Indians. An at- 
tempt to do so was made. A good deal of money was distributed to the 
I.N.A. and I.I.L. personnel and medical supplies and other goods were 
distributed to charitable organisations and some kind of a provisional 
board of trustees was appointed to look after the funds which were placed 
in charge of a firm of solicitors, riicsc funds were subsequently taken 
possession of by the B.M.G. I shall not go further into this matter as 
it is fully dealt with in Ilutheesing's report. It seems to me that consid- 
ering everything a considerable measure of order and discipline was 
observed in very trying circumstances by responsible Indians in Malaya 
and it is not fair to judge them by normal standards when the fortunes 
of war were driving out one occupying force and bringing in another. 
The various allegations and charges made were very vague and one is 
inclined to think that they were often based on personal dislikes. It is 
also evident that there was some conflict between those Indians who had 
left Malaya just before the Japanese occupation and returned after the 
British reoccupation and those Indians who stayed throughout in Malaya 
and functioned in the Provisional Government and the [.I.L. I need 
hardly say that it is these latter Indians who command the confidence of 
the great majority of the Indian population of Malaya. I might mention, 
however, one incident which was unfortunate and discreditable not to 
any prominent Indian there but rather to the rank and file. Tliis was 
the looting of the Singapore Headquarters by the personnel of the I.N.A., 
I.I.L., and the general public, and yet one cannot attach even to this too 
much importance because of the extraorJinar)^ circumstances. 

It appears that it is not possible to trace or recover any substantial funds 
other than those which are al^dy known. Among these was the gold 
to which reference was made in my last report. TTiis has at last been 
recovered from Sardar Hardayal Singh and has been credited to the account 
I opened in Singapore. Further there are some sums of money, notably 

1.000. 000 piastas ($ 500,000) which was seized by the B.M.G. The 
B.M.G. also seized a large quantity of medical stores which had been given 
to the Ramkrishna Mission. There are also some blocked accounts of the 

1.1. L. in Japanese currency which probably have no value now. 

In my previous report I mentioned that I had requested Lord Louis 
Mountbatten to hand over to the tnist fund we were creating the monies 
they had seized from the Provisional Government of Azad Hind and 
the I.I.L. so that these might be used for relief work among Indians. 
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Lord Louis Mountbatten could not commit himself to this but promised 
to recommend it to the civilian administration that was going to take 
office on the 1st of April. I have received a letter from Major General 
H.R. Hone, Chief of the Malaya Command, in which he tells me that 
full information in regard to such funds will be sent to me later. I am 
continuing my efforts to get these funds transferred for relief work, but 
I am not by any means sure that this will be done. 

In conclusion I wish to say that as far as I can make out no blame 
attaches to the leading members of the Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind and the I.I.L. in regard to these funds though undoubtedly there 
was some inefficiency towards the end. Certain allegations were made 
specially against Mr. N. Raghavan, the Finance Minister of the Azad 
Hind Government. None of these were substantiated and indeed a 
document produced in support of these allegations was found by Huthees- 
ing to be forged. Both Huthecsing and I are clearly of the opinion that 
Raghavan is completely free of any taint in this matter or in any other. 
He is undoubtedly one of the leading and most popular Indians in Malaya 
though he has a number of enemies especially among those who have 
recently returned from India. It was because I had full faith in Raghavan 
and his capacity that 1 appointed him the vice-chairman and acting 
chairman of the relief committee I have formed there. I might add that 
all the I.N.A. officers here whom I have consulted have also expressed 
their full faith in Raghavan. 

I have received drafts of the trust deed from Ramani and Raghavan 
for the creation of a trust for the relief of Indians. I am considering 
these and shall let you know what further steps have been taken in the 
matter later. 

Railway Strike: I mentioned in my last report that a railway strike 
chiefly involving Indian workers had been going on in Malaya for seven 
weeks when I was there. Soon after my departure this strike was on the 
point of collapsing. Huthcesing has be*n approached by the workers 
and he got in touch with the authorities also. As a result of his efforts 
he was successful in getting what must be considered in the circumstances 
very good terms for the strikers. Both parties having agreed to these terms 
the strike ended. I should like to say that this was a remarkable piece 
of work done by Hutheesing and the results he achieved were such that 
I could hardly have considered them possible. I myself had talks with 
some of the authorities there in r^ard to the railway strike and I had 
found them completely deaf to any other approach than their own. The 
fact that when the strike was actually collapsing they were induced to 
agree to relatively favourable terms for the strikers was a very creditable 
achievement indeed. From a message received by me subsequently from 
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the railway workers it is dear that th^ have greatly appredated and are 
thankful for the part that Hutheesing took in resolving the strike to 
thdr advantage. 

Relief Committee: The Indian Rdief Committee I fonned in Malaya 
has started its work and held a meeting in Kuala Lumpur at which 
Hutheesing and Prakash Narain Sapru were present and R. Ramani had 
been elected treasurer and J. Tliivy, recently released from prison, had 
been appointed joint secretary. I think Thivy’s choice as secretary is a 
very good one as he commands the confidence of most people. 

I am adding five names to the relief committee. These five names are:— 
Mr. O.A.R. Arunachalam Chettiar (Malacca) 

Mr. S. Seenikkatti (Chulca Muslim representative from Ipoh) 

Mr. Chidambaram Chettiar (East coast representative from Kunten) 
Dr. Muttatambi (Johore Baru) 

Mr. Swami Atmaram (Kuala Lumpur) 

I am also empowering the relief committee as now constituted to add 
two additional names to their number if they so choose. 

Central Indian Association: Efforts are being made, as suggested by 
me, to reconstitute the Central Indian Association for Malaya which 
might represent Indian interests there. Hutheesing took part in the 
meeting organised for this purpose. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru' 
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1. To Vallabhbhai PateP 

Allahabad 
March 4, 1946 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I have to inform you that during my Garhwal tour I received purses 
amounting to about Rs. 30,000/- (to be exact Rs. 29503/4/, but this 
may be added to later). These were chiefly for I.N.A. relief work in 
Garhwal and partly for Congress work there. The money has been 
deposited in my name in the Bharat Bank Limited at Kotdwar in 
Garhwal. I suggest that this money should be credited in the I.N.A. 
account and then debited for Garhwal. I have made various suggestions 
as to how this should be utilised directly or indirectly for I.N.A. relief 
in Garhwal. Apart from immediate relief to those discharged and to 
dependants of those dead, we are trying to start some productive centres 
for wool spinning and weaving. Garhwal has already got 800 I.N.A. 
men and it is likely to have another two thousand or more soon. There 
is a local I.N.A. committee functioning there. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

1. JJ'I. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 


2. To R.F. Bahadur^ 

Allahabad 
March 5, 1946 

Dear Bahadurji,^ 

lliank you for your letter which I received rather late as I had been 
touring. I am glad that you have agreed to go to Delhi for the I.N.A. 
cases. We do not know exactly what policy Government will pursue 
in this matter. It is quite possible that they might have many more 


1. JN. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. An advocate of Lucknow. 
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cases. Or they might have one or two more. In any event I shall be 
grateful to you if you could go to Delhi not only for an individual case 
but generally to supervise what is being done and help with your advice. 
Arrangements will be made for your stay and comfort there. Kindly 
inform Raghunandan Saran, 6 Metcalfe Road, Delhi, about the date and 
time of your arrival so that he can make the necessary arrangements. 

I should have liked to meet you myself but I have to go to Malaya 
soon on a brief visit. I hope to be in Delhi for a few hours on the 1 5th 
March just prior to my leaving for Malaya. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. To Vallabhbhai Pater 


17 . 3.46 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

lliis is being written in some haste as I have soon to go off to the airport. 

It is probable that iji three weeks or so a new l.N.A. trial may start. 
Tliis is going to be an important one and important persons will be 
involved — General Bhonsle,- Straccy,® the Anglo-Indian, and several 
others including high Muslim officers. We all think special attention 
should be paid to this for a variety of reasons. It is also the request 
of the l.N.A. officers in detention still that leading Congress lawyers 
should be engaged for it. So we would like you to get either Setalvad*^ 
or Munshi to come for it. Some of the accused suggested Sctalvad. 

1. File No. 3590/H/1I-2, Records of the Police Commissioner's Office, Maharashtra 
Government. 

2. J.R. Bhonsle (1905-1963); trained at Sandhurst and commissioned in the Indian 
Army. During the war he was s«.it to Malaya and was captured by the Japanese 
in Singapore. While in Singapore he met Subhas Bose and joined the Indian 
National Army of which he became the chief. In 1946, he was taken a prisoner 
and tried but released. lie was elected to Parliament in the first general elec- 
tion and was appointed Deputy Minister for Rehabilitation; later he served as 
Director of the National Discipline Scheme. 

3. C.J. Stracey (b. 1915); joined the Indian army, 1938; served the Indian National 
Army as a colonel, 1942-44; executive secretary, l.N.A. Relief Committee, 1947; 
joined the Indian Foreign Service, 1948; served as ambassador in Madagascar and 
Finland before retiring in 1973. 

4. M.C. Sctalvad (1884-1974); Advocate-General, Bombay, 1937-42; principal re- 
presentative of India for Kashmir question at the U.N. Security Council, 1952; 
Chairman, Law Commission, 1955-58; Attorney-General of India, 1950-62; Mem- 
ber, Rajya Sabha, 1966-72. 
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Nandan has exhausted his money for defenee work. I suggest that 
you send him Rs. 5000/- more. 

I was informed yesterday that the Government of India have agreed 
to issue permits for sending about 100 bales of eloth (espeeially saris) 
to Malaya. I have suggested that these be issued in your name. Could 
you kindly ask the Bombay or Ahmedabad mills to supply these free 
for free distribution to Indians in Malaya? There is some difficulty 
about despatching them from Bombay. It is easy to do so by Govern- 
ment from Calcutta or Madras. Perhaps a Scindia boat could take 
them to Madras and then Government will send them on. They will 
be sent to the Government Agent in Singapore but he will hand them 
over to representatives there. Probably the Government will write to 
you. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


4. Warning Against New Triais* 


On my return from Bhopal, I learnt that two new trials of I.N.A. officers 
are going to begin early next month. We hoped and expected that this 
unfortunate chapter of trials and long detention was over. Recent re- 
leases, which had long been overdue, had confinned this hope, and now 
comes this news. The civil and military authorities of the Government 
of India function in a mysterious way. •Ibis, I suppose, is their method 
of preparing India for the freedom to come. ^Vllatever they may have 
in their minds, they succeed remarkably well in irritating public opinion 
and making a difficult situation even worse. 

Obviously, if trials arc held, the challenge will be accepted in every 
way. But all this fits in ill with the Cabinet Mission and its activities, 
as wdl as the many other declarations that have been made by the 
British Government. 


1. Statement to the press, Delhi, 24 April 1946. Nritionel Herald, 15 April 1946. 
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5. To Claude Auchinleck^ 


New Delhi 
30 April 1946 


Dear Sir Claude, 

I am writing to you about tlic proposed trials of I.N.A. offieers which 
have been provisionally fixed for Maj* 6th and 10th. I have been dis- 
tressed about this matter. I mentioned this to a mutual friend and he 
suggested that I should see you about it. You must be busy and I 
have to go to Simla tomorrow. I do not, therefore, propose to take up 
any of your time, but I feel I must write to you and place before you 
certain considerations in regard to these trials, 'riierc is nothing new 
in what I am going to write to you and I have no doubt that other 
people have mentioned these aspects to you. Nevertheless I am ventur- 
ing to mention them again. 

Tlie announcement of these trials came as a shock to most of us be- 
cause we had felt that this unfortunate chapter was closing and that 
there would be no prolongation of it with all the consequences that this 
entails. Already these officers have been in prison and detention for a 
long time. Some of them, as you arc no doubt aware, had to undergo 
very humiliating and painful experiences in Malaya soon after the sur- 
render of the I.N.A. to the British authorities. When you took the 
action that you did in regard to the first I.N.A. trial, the wisdom of 
that action was very much appreciated and it was felt that there would 
be no going back upon it in any way. Gradually, it was hoped that 
this episode would become history and normality would return. It is 
obvious that if these fresh trials of prominent officers of the I.N.A. take 
place there would be a great deal of public interest in these occurrences 
and the whole story would be revived. Probably the treatment which 
some of these I.N.A. officers suffered after their surrender would also 
come out. The result of all this will not be desirable from any point 
of view for it will create public excitement when no one desires a revival 
of such excitement on this issue. 

I have gone through the papers in connection with these trials and 
I give my opinion for what it is worth. I feel that there is no real case 
and certain occurrences have been grossly exaggerated. The charges 
made are denied by the parties concerned. In the special circumstances 
then prevailing it is difficult to be certain of what exactly took place 
and it is still more difficult to judge from normal standards. Such a 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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case would probably not be started on the merits alone. Much less I 
would venture to say it is desirable to start it at present. 

There are many other considerations, but I shall not trouble you with 
them. I trust that you will reconsider this matter and come to the con- 
clusion that I have suggested. 

ITiere are at present a number of I.N.A. officers who come from Indian 
States, notably from Kapurthala and Bahawalpur. While others have 
been released, these officers are still detained. I do not know what special 
reasons apply to these officers from the Indian States and why they 
should be treated differently. You suggested at one time that all releases 
would be effected by the first of May. Today is the last day of April. 
I was hoping that we could start with a clean sheet from tomorrow. 

You will excuse me for writing this letter to you, but I felt that I 
should make this appeal to you and I was encouraged in doing this by 
the suggestion of the mutual friend mentioned above.- 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. In his reply dated 3 May 1946 General Auchinlcck denied that differential 
treatment had been accorded to officers of the Indian States Forces. He assured 
Jawaharlal that all l.N.A. prisoners would be released by 15 May 1946. 


6. To Raghunandan Saran^ 

Personal and confidential 

Simla 
May 2, 1946 

My dear Nandan, 

I have just learned that the new I.N.A. trials are not going to take place.* 
Probably the Commander-in-Chief will issue some statement or orders 
for the withdrawal of these cases. So far so good. That, I take it, 
ends the chapter of I.N.A. trials. Munshi and Ali Zaheer,* if they have 
come, can now go back. 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. On 2 May 1946, the Government announced that no more men of the I.N.A. 
would be tried. 

3. Syed Ali Zaheer (b. 1896); menilTcr, U.P. Legislative Council, 1930-37; left 
the Muslim League in 1937 and organised the .Shia community; President, All 
India Shia Politieal Conference, 1941, 1945; Member, Interim Government, 
September-October 1946; ambass.ador to Iran, 1947-51; Minister, U.P. Cabinet, 
1951, 1952-60, 1963-67; author of The Dead Past. 
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lliere is one thing 1 should particularly like you to bear in mind. 1 
do not want any publicity to be given to the fact that I wrote to the 
Commander-in-Chief. I am afraid my letter^ was seen by a few persons 
and is probably in some file of the I.N.A. office. I do not mind it 
remaining in some confidential file there but perhaps it will be better 
to take it out altogetlier. Those who have seen this letter should be 
told not to talk about it. My point is that it would be rather ungra- 
cious for anyone to say that as a result of my writing to the Commander- 
in-Chief certain action followed. So I particularly do not want this to 
be said anywhere by anyone and more especially not in the press or to 
pressmen. When the fact is known publicly that the trials have been 
withdrawn we should briefly express our appreciation of the Commander- 
in-Chief's action. We need not go into any details or motives. 

I am staying here with the Maulana at the “Retreat”. Our telephone 
number is 793. The house is a big one and centrally situated and near 
the Cecil Hotel. I expect that Mrs. Naidu and Padmaja will also stay 
here, also Chand. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


4. See the preceding item. 


7. To Claude Auchinleck* 


Simla 
4 May, 1946 


Dear Sir Claude, 

I want to thank you for your decision to withdraw all trials of I.N.A. 
personnel. I am sure this decision will be widely welcomed and will 
help in producing an atmosphere which wc all desire. 

It has been said sometimes that the regular Indian army has been 
largely Ignored while the members of the I.N.A. have been lionised. 
To some extent this may be true, but 1 do not think it is fundamentally 
true. All Indians are proud of the courage and capacity of the Indian 
anny. They arc splendid material, but inevitably they have been looked 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. Also printed in Auchinleck (London, 1959), pp. 817-819, 
by John Connell. 
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upon in the past as agents of foreign authority and so long as political 
conditions in India do not change completely, this approach will re- 
main. As a matter of fact various factors during the past few montlis 
have gone towards breaking down, or at any rate lessening, the barriers 
between the army and the civil population. This is all to the good. 
Nevertheless the final barrier will remain till the army can consider 
itself, and is in fact, a real national army. 1 hope tlie day is not distant 
when this will happen. You must know tliat most of us have friends 
and relatives in the Army, the Navy and the Air Force and so, apart 
from wider national considerations, even personal factors make us in- 
terested in the future of the defence services. 

We know that large numbers of officers and men of the Indian army, 
who were taken prisoners by the Japanese in Malaya, suffered terribly.- 
Thousands did not survive this ordeal. Those who underwent this suff- 
ering certainly deserve our full sympathy. We know also that every 
person who joined the I.N.A. did not necessarily do so for patriotic 
motives, but, having personally come across a fairly large number of 

1. N.A. officers and men, I must say tliat I have been struck by the high 
calibre of many of them. I have no doubt that the basic motive for 
many of them was patriotic and the desire to help in achieving India's 
freedom. 

It is sometimes said tliat wc have exploited tliis I.N.A. situation for 
political purposes. Almost everything in India fits in somewhere into 
the political picture because the fact of India's subjection dominates 
life here. But I can say with some confidence that there was no desire 
or even thought of exploiting the I.N.A. issue for political purposes when 
this matter first came before the public. I believe I was the first person 
to mention it in public. The sole thought before me was that thousands 
of my countrymen, whom I believed to be patriotic, were in grave danger. 
I did not then knov/ the full story of the I.N.A., but knowing iny country- 
men fairly well I could understand how fliey must have felt in a difficult 
situation. I realised also the repercussions on them of events in India. 
I had not appreciated the political and international approach of some 
of the leaders of the Indian independence movement in South East Asia. 
I had differed from them in the past on international and national issues. 
Nevertlieless I felt kinship and sympathy for these people and I kne\v 
well what the reaction of the public mind in India would be. Tlie possi- 
bility that some swift action by courts martial might be taken against large 

2. Of tlie 60,000 men of the Indian Anny, who were taken prisoner in the Second 
World War, some 40,000 stood firm to their oath of allegiance, resisting through- 
out their captivity the propaganda to which they were subjected and, in some 
cases, also facing starvation and torture. 
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numbers of them filled me with apprehension not only because of tlie 
persons involved, but also because of the inevitable consequences in India. 
Sensing all this I made my first public reference to the I.N.A. and 
followed this up with subsequent references. It did not strike me at 
all at the time that political advantage could be taken of this affair. 
Then a strange and surprising thing happened, not strange in itself but 
very surprising because of its depth and extent lliough I had sensed 
the mood of the Indian people, I had not fully realised how far it went 
in this direction. Within a few weeks the story of the I.N.A. had 
percolated to the remotest villages in India and everywhere there was 
admiration for them and apprehension as to tlieir possible fate. No 
political organisation, however strong and efficient, could have produced 
this enormous reaction in India. It was one of those rare tilings which 
just fit into the mood of the people, reflect, as it were, and provide an 
opportunity for the public to give expression to that mood. The reason 
for this was obvious. Individuals were not known nor were many facts 
known to the public, 'flie story as it developed seemed to the people 
just another aspect of India's struggle for independence and the indivi- 
duals concerned became symbols in the public mind. Wliether one 
agrees with tliis or not, one should at least understand how things 
happen and what forces lie behind them. The widespread popular 
enthusiasm was surprising enough, but even more surprising was a simi- 
lar reaction of a very large number of regular Indian army officers and 
men. Something had touched them deeply. Tliis kind of thing is not 
done and cannot be done by politicians or agitators or the like. It is 
this fundamental aspect of the I.N.A. question that has to be borne in 
mind. All other aspects, however important, arc secondary. 

I suppose everyone who has given thought to the matter realises fully 
that it is a dangerous and risky business to break the discipline of an 
army. It would obviously be harmful to do any injury to a fine instru- 
ment like the Indian army, and yet at every step, till major changes take 
place converting it into a real national army, we have to face the politi- 
cal issue which governs every aspect of Indian life today. Risks have 
to be taken sometimes, more especially when existing conditions are felt 
to be intolerable. You will forgive me for writing this rather long letter. 
It was my intention only to thank you; but then I felt that I should 
say something also on this subject, something that might give you a 
glimpse into my own mind. 
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8. Bhulabhai Desal^ 


After many months of travail and immense agony, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
has passed away.^ His agony is over, but the shock and the grief of his 
death will remain. A big personality has gone, overworking himself to 
death. His finest memorial will be the brilliant and most memorable 
speech he delivered at the I.N.A. trial, a speech in which he defended 
the right of a subject people to freedom and their right to rebel for 
freedom. 

1. Statement to the press, Simla, 6 May 1946. The Hindustan Times, 7 May 1946. 

2. Bhulabhai Desai died in Bombay on 6 May 1946 after being ill for four months. 


9. To P.C. BhandarP 


Allahabad 
8 May 1946 


My dear Bhandari,^ 

I haven’t written to you for a long time. Sometimes Krishna Menon 
has sent me news of you. Three days ago Chandralekha arrived here 
and I was glad to have further news of you from her. 

I am now writing to you about one special matter. You know that 
we have concerned ourselves greatly with the officers and personnel of 
the Indian National Army which was formed in Malaya and Burma. 
We have been giving them such help as possible. One of the officers. 
Colonel Irshad Ali Sahabzada, is suffering from cancer. He has been 
advised to go to England immediately fpr an operation by some well- 
known expert there, who, I think, is named Gabriel, but I am not sure 
of tiie name. The cancer hospitals in India did not like to undertake 
this operation. I suppose anyhow there is not much hope in such cases, 
but it was the patient’s ardent wish that he should go to England and 
have this operation. We have made this a special case and our Relief 
Commitee is giving him considerable financial assistance. Even so pro- 
bably this will only cover about one-third of his expenses. He has neces- 
sarily to go by air and to be accompanied by a doctor. 


1. V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. A physician in London who was associated with the India League. 
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At present he is trying hard to get an air priority and probably the 
Government of India will give it to him within ten days. I should like 
you, both as a friend and a doctor, to give him all possible assistance 
in the matter. Perhaps it may be necessary to receive him when he 
arrives, to make some arrangement for him to stay somewhere and then 
to get into touch with the surgeon also to tiy to have all this done with 
as little expenditure as possible. How far this can be done, you know 
best. Colonel Sahabzada will be accompanied by Dr. Ayub (may be 
Captain Ayub). I have asked the I.N.A. office in Delhi to write to you 
full particulars about him and to cable you the time and date of his 
arrival in London. Thc\' will also write to Krishna Mcnon. 

I should be grateful to you if you eould help this poor man. 

The I.N.A. offiee address is: I.N.A. Inquiry & Relief Committee, 82 
Daryaganj, Delhi. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

I might add that Irshad Ali Sahabzada is himself a doctor. This might 
help in reducing fees. 


10. To Claude Auchinleck^ 


Simla 
9 May, 1946 


Dear Sir Claude, 

I have just received a telegram informing me that Subedar Jhanduram, 
who is awaiting the result of a court martial in an I.N.A. trial and who 
is now in the Indian Military Hospital in Delhi, lost his wife four days 
ago. His son is on his death bed and his mother is unconscious. I 
understand that he has applied for release on parole. In view of the 
calamities that have befallen him I trust that it will be considered a fit 
case for clemency by you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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11. To 6. P. Huthooslng^ 


Simla 
11 May 1946 


My dear Raja, 

I have just received enclosed in Betty’s letter six drafts which apparently 
you brought from Malaya. The drafts are as follows: 

For Indian National Army Relief Fund Rs. 301-0-0 


For Indian Famine Relief Fund 
For Jawaharlal Nehru 


501-0-0 

501-04) 

333-5-3 

333-5-3 

333-5-3 


What are all these about, who gave them to you, to whom should 
receipts be sent? 'Fhc I.N.A. Relief Fund is there, but so far as I know 
there is no Indian Famine Relief Fund. As for the three drafts in my 
name, surely there must be some indication of what they arc for. Please 
send me particulars soon as the drafts arc already nearly three months old. 

I shall try to send you some letters for China though it is very' difficult 
for me to find time for this kind of thing at present. They will have to 
be brief letters. I have received a letter from Harim f. Shah who says 
that he is going to China as a correspondent of the Free Press. He is 
apparently going to be a resident correspondent in China. I do not 
quite understand why the Free Press should send t\vo persons, namely 
you and Shah to China. 

I do not know what my programme is likely to be and how long we 
stay here. Please keep me informed of your address so that I can send 
the letters to you there. 


1. JJJ. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


12. Wavell'a Raeord of Intarvlaw with JawaharlaP 


. . .1 then went on to say that I had been rather disturbed by indications 
that some provincial governments were contemplating the enlistment of 

1. Simla, 13 May 1946. From The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, pp. 
538-40. 
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large batches of I.NA men into the police.® I said that I was sure that 
this would upset the morale of the police and might bring the Governor, 
with his special responsibilities, into conflict with his ministry in one or 
more provinces. I asked that the Congress High Command should use 
their influence to stop any such proposal, if possible, in the interests of 
India as a whole, and of maintaining friendly relations between the gov- 
ernors and ministries. I said that he already knew niy views about the 
I.N.A., and that while there was no desire whatever to persecute them, 
I was sure it was entirely wrong to give them preferential treatment 
in the matter of government service, more especially in the police. 

Nehru began by saying that I had referred to the Congress High Com- 
mand, that 1 should realise that it was a body with many different 
tendencies and stresses, including a very strong element of extremists 
which had lately been gaining ground. He said that while the Working 
Committee had been up at Simla there had been elections going on in 
the Congress organisation, and the results were showing a very distinct 
tendency towards the extremists. It was by no means certain that the 
present Working Committee would retain their influence over the more 
extreme elements. 

1 said that if this were so, it was all the more necessary that we should 
not disturb the morale of the police; and that I thought the proposal 
to introduce the I.N.A. element into the police probably came from the 
extremists- 

We then had a longish talk about the I.N.A. He said that while 
most people now realised that they had gone too far in their glorifica- 
tion of the I.N.A., and the tendency was now swinging the other way, 
they were an element which had to be considered, since all parties were 
now angling to use them; and it was important to provide employment 
for them and thus keep them out of the hands of the more extreme 
elements. I said that I appreciated this, but that mass enlistment into 
the police was not a move which could be justified. 

We had some discussion about the police, how the\' were regarded 
as the instruments of oppression, and how it was necessary to put some- 
thing more “popular” in their place. I said that if Nehni meant by 
that introducing politics into the police, it would be as fatal to do so 
as to introduce it into the army; that the whole essence of government 
service was loyalty to the existing constitutional government; and that 
I was quite certain that all the services, including the police, would loyally 
serve a newly established government, and conform to new rules they 

2. The Bombay Government had decided to recruit ex-I.N.A. men for the police 
service but were persuaded by the Governor not to do so. 
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might wish to make, provided that their morale was not upset by purges 
or witch-hunts. I said that if men were wanted for the police, surely 
it would be better to use men from the army who had shown unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the Government, rather than men who, whatever their 
motives might have been, had once broken their faith. He said that 
he agreed with a great deal of what I said but that the loyal men were 
provided for by Government, whereas these I.N.A. men were left com- 
paratively destitute and might get into bad hands. 

We left it at that, his attitude was quite reasonable, but obviously 
the Gongress consider it their duty to provide for the I.N.A. men as 
far as possible, and government service naturally seems to them the 
easiest way to do so. 

I then turned to the connected point of enquiries into the 1942 rebel- 
lion, and victimization of Government servants. I said that it would 
be most unfortunate and have a most unsteadying effect on all the ser- 
vices if enquiries were held and the unhappy past raked up. We had 
met the ministries in this matter by agreeing to the release of the Ashti- 
Chimur murderers for instance, and those convicted of murdering British 
officers; the ministries on their part ought not to provoke a conflict by 
trying to make enquiries. 

Nehru did not say a great deal about this, and branched off into the 
matter of corruption among Government services. I agreed that it was 
a great evil which would have to be stamped out. We somehow diverg- 
ed from this into the long delays of the law in India, and the necessity 
for reform of both civil and criminal procedure. 

I then mentioned the negotiations for the formation of a new Execu- 
tive Gouncil, and agreed to meet him at 8-30 a.m. tomonow. 


13. To Mohan Singh* 


Simla 
14 May, 1946 


My dear Mohan Singhji, 

Ever since your release I have been anxious to get into touch with you 
and to meet you. So I was glad to receive your letter. We are all. 


1. I.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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or nearly all, leaving Simla today. I have to go to Lucknow for a few 
hours. I hope to be back in Delhi on tlie 26th afternoon. After that 
I shall remain in Delhi at least for a week or so. From the 17th 
onwards we have got meetings of our Congress Working Committee, 
and of course there may be meetings with members of the Cabinet 
delegation. 

You must have been informed of the meeting of senior I.N.A. oEcers 
that we have convened for the 21st May in Delhi. As you know we 
have had no opportunity of consulting them so far, except for casual 
talk with some of them. Most of our I.N.A. work had to be organised 
without any such consultation. Important problems now confront us 
and it is essential, not only in the interest of I.N.A. relief work but also 
in regard to the general situation in the country, that we consult these 
senior I.N.A. oEcers. I hope that you and Colonel Niranjan Singh 
GiW will both come to these meetings. 

On the next day, i.e., 22nd May, we intend having a meeting of the 
I.N.A. Relief and Inquiry Committee. 

I suggest that you might come to Delhi on the 19th i.e. two days 
before these meetings. This would enable us to meet together and 
have a private talk about various matters including the important matter 
you suggest, i.e., our work among the Sikhs generally. 

I have received the letter addressed to the Secretary of State which 
Colonel Gill has sent me. I have looked through this. It is not 
possible to give it to the Secretary of State here as I believe they have 
already left for Delhi. Apart from this, I am not quite clear in my 
mind as to whether we should give this exact communication to the 
Secretary of State. I should like to consider it more fully and then to 
discuss it with you and Colonel Gill. 

Looking forward to meeting you in Delhi and with all good wishes 
and Jai Hind, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. Niranjan Singh Gill (1906-1969); commissioned in the Indian Army, 1925; fought 
in the Malayan campaign; after the fall of Singapore adviser, Indian National 
Army, 1942; prisoner. Red Fort, Delhi, 1945-46; served for some time as 
ambassador of India to Ethiopia and to Thailand. 
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14. Need for Relief^ 


In December last the Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress, at its meeting held in Calcutta, constituted a committee known 
as the I.N.A. Inquiry and Relief Committee for the purpose of gathering 
information and giving immediate relief, wherever needed, to the I.N.A. 
personnel and families in distress. 

In response to the appeal made by this committee, the public gave 
generous contributions and provincial and other local committees were 
also formed for this purpose. 

This central committee, with its affiliated committees, has been organi- 
zing relief work ever since that time. Nearly 25,000 men were brought 
back to India from various parts of East yVsia and ultimately released 
from prison or detention. 

Our immediate objective was to give to all of them who needed it 
some relief to enable them to reach their homes, and to provide them 
with their immediate requirements. Their families and the families of 
those who liad not returned from East Asia were also in need of urgent 
help in many cases. 

Tliis was a huge task, as almost all of these I.N.A. men had returned 
to India after five to seven j^cars of absence in a helpless condition, in 
many cases, in broken healtli. 

The I.N.A. Defence Committee, which had been organized before by 
the Congress Working Committee, also needed considerable financial 
resources. Tliis committee has done its work admirably and its remain- 
ing functions have been transferred to the I.N.A. Inqiiir)^ and Relief 
Committee. 

A large number of I.N.A. men have stjll to be given immediate relief 
where it is found necessary, but the main problem before the relief com- 
mittee is the rehabilitation of these men and of finding suitable 
employment for them. 

It has been the policy of this committee to give relief, as far as possi- 
ble, through productive work and employment. 

As release of officers and men has taken place, many of them have 
helped in the work of organising relief. A conference of senior I.N.A. 
officers was held in Delhi reeently and at that conference an advisory 


1. A joint appeal by Jnwaliarlal and Vallabhbhai Patel for funds for I.N.A. relief 
work, Bombay, 23 July 1946. The Hindustan Times, 24 July 1946. 
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committee was appointed in order to advise and help the central relief 
committee. A number of these officers have been put in direct charge 
of relief operations in various parts of the country. 

We have still to cany on this work for a fairly long period and to bring 
it to a successful conclusion. Apart from the immediate demands for 
hdp the main problem is the absorption of these men in productive 
undertakings. In particular, we want to engage them in small scale indus- 
trial and cooperative enterprises. This will be beneficial both to them 
and to the nation. It will enable them to help themselves, and will also 
be a form of national service. 

But this will require considerable sums of money, and there is also the 
need for helping the dependants of those who arc dead or arc perma- 
nently disabled. Tlieir children have to be educated. For all these 
purposes, considerable funds are needed and our resources are nearly 
exhausted. 

Committee and individual I.N.A. offices have been placed in charge 
of various provinces and areas. Tliey arc also authorised to collect sub.s- 
criptions and to send these collections to the chainnan of the I.N.A. 
Inquiry and Relief Committee at its head office. Congress House, 
Bombay. . . .^ 

We appeal to the public to generously subscribe funds in order to 
enable the committee to finish its work. 

2. A list of these committees and I.N.A. officers so authorised is omitted. 


15. To J.R.D. Tata* 


New Delhi 
21 August 1946 

My dear Jehangir,® 

It was good of you to take all the trouble to come here yesterday. I am 
sorry I couldn't meet your wishes, but I am quite sure in my own mind 
not only that I was right but that you will yourself feel that this is a 
right decision. It is right, of course, from the point of view of the 

1. Jl^. Collection. 

2. (b. 1904); leading industrialist of India; chainnan of the vanous concerns of 
Tata’s; Chairman, Air India, 1953-78. 
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country as a whole and that must necessarily be the most important 
consideration. But I think it is right also from the point of view of 
the Tatas not only in the long run, when all of us may be dead, but 
in the short mn. I am grateful to you and Matthai^ for falling in with 
our wishes in this matter. We shall tr)' our best to accommodate you. 

Tliere is one small matter to which I should like to draw your atten- 
tion. We have opened an I.N.A. offiee at Jamshedpur to help in finding 
employment for ex-I.N.A. men. I hope your people will keep in touch 
witli this office and give them such help as they can. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. John Mattliai (1886-1959); Professor of Economics, Madras University; mem- 
ber, Madras Legislative Council, 1922-25; Minister of Railways and Transport, 
Government of India, August 1947-Septeml)cr 1948; Finance Minister, 1948-50; 
publications include Village Government in British India, Agriculture and Co- 
operation in India etc. 
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1. To Stafford Cripps' 


Allahabad 
5 March 1946 


Dear Stafford, 

Thank you for your letter of February 10th which reached me rather 
late as I was touring. As you will be coming here soon there is no parti- 
cular point in my writing to you. I suppose \vc shall meet before the 
end of the month. I do not know yet exactly when you are arriving. I 
am going to Malaya on the 16th on a brief visit but I am anxious to be 
back by the time you come. 

I might mention, however, that I am troubled at some indications of 
the British Government's policy. 'I'licy arc vague no doubt and I believe 
that the Government wants to get a move on and come to a settlement. 
But what is the basis of this settlement? I find a strange reluctance to 
use the word “independence" with all that it conveys. “Self-government" 
is used in the old way and this is something that rubs people up in the 
wrong w^ay. This is not a minor matter of wording. It is basic. I 
want you to appreciate that there is intense feeling here on the subject. 

Again, there are refeiences to our going back to 1942, whatever that 
might mean, 'riiere can be no going back for too much has happened 
since then, and India has changed vastly during this interval of four 
years. Wc have to deal with a new situation, an urgent situation, and 
to deal with it finally. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

1. This letter was sent to Pcthick-Lawrencc by Cripps’ Private Secretary and mark- 
ed ‘Confidential’. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VI, pp. 1107-8. 


2. Guidelines for Negotiation' 


1. It is essential that the basis of these conversations should be the 
independence of India. The proper course would be for the British 

1. Confidential note drafted by Jawaharlal on the discussions to be held with 
the Cabinet Mission, 15 March 1946. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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Goveinment to recognise tliis independence and then to proceed to 
discuss further steps to implement it. This recognition does not 
necessarily determine the fonn of relationship or alliance between 
free India and Britain. This question will have to be settled later 
between representatives of the two parties. If such a declaration 
or public recognition is not made to begin witli by the British Gov- 
ernment, even so it must be clearly understood that we can only 
talk on this basis and on no other. 

2. Our talks are not a continuation of April 1942 nor are we going 
back in any way to the Cripps’ offer. 

3. We do not accept the proposition tliat for the present we have 
Dominion Status with power to secede later. What our exact 
relationship may be later need not be settled now, but it must be 
clear that it is on the present basis of independence that we con- 
sider future problems. 

4. While we are prepared to enter into friendly talks about future rela- 
tions, we are not agreeable to any treaty or alliance which binds us 
to join a bloc or a nation for war or like purposes. Nor are we 
agreeable to India being made the base of war operations against 
any country. Tliis matter must be left to be determined by the 
future government of free India. We do not want to inherit old 
feuds or to entangle ourselves in the power politics or imperialist 
adventures of the great powers. We are prepared, however, to play 
our full part as a free and cooperating nation in tlie United Nations 
Organization. 

5. It has also to be made perfectly clear that tlie constituent assembly 
should be the final authority to determine the constitution. It must 
not be a consultative or advisory body. What it finally decides may or 
may not be passed by the British Parliament (that is Britain’s affair) 
but for us it should be tire final decision. In effect the British Gov- 
ernment should pass some kind of an act of abdication. 

6. In present circumstances we cannot afford to delay matters by asking 
for a new electoral roll for the constituent assembly. We have to 
accept die newly elected provincial assemblies as electoral colleges 
for the purpose. They can elect delegates by proportional represen- 
tation. The number can be setded later but it is preferable to have 
a fairly large number. 

7. The procedure etc., in regard to the constituent assembly should be 
determined by representatives of the provincial governments. If any 
provincial government refuses to participate^ it can be bypassed and 
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left out for the present. So also if any provincial assembly refuses 
to elect delegates, there should be no compulsion. 

8. It should be made dear that the question of Pakistan (whatever 
precisdy it might signify) will not be decided by a mere majority of 
votes in the constituent assembly. Questions of this kind will have 
to be settled either by consent of tlie parties or ultimately by plebisdte 
ot all the inhabitants of an area on a precise and delink issue. The 
constituent assembly will, however, prepare a single constitution for 
India, with two lists of central subjects, one minimum and compul- 
soty, and the other optional. 

9. The question of defence and allied questions (foreign affairs, com- 
munications, as well as currency) are obviously central and com- 
mon subjects which cannot be given up. Even if some kind of 
separation is envisaged some common arrangements for these will 
be necessary. 

10. There may be a demand or suggestion for new demarcation of pro- 
vincial boundaries resulting in division of the Punjab and Bengal, so 
that parts of these provinces should be predominantly Muslim. We 
should agree to any demarcation which creates cultural and linguis- 
tic areas which satisfy the majority of the people concerned. 

11. In regard to the States we should follow more or less the same 
policy, mutatis mutandis, as in regard to the provinces. Tliat is, it 
should be open to States to join the constituent assembly or not. 
There should be no compulsion. Provided of course that the States 
are represented predominantly by elected representatives (we may 
allow, in view of special circumstances, the ruler to have a represen- 
tative or so), and provided also that the States agree to have the 
same or similar democratic forms of government and administrative 
and judicial efficiency as the provinces. It should be a privilege to 
be admitted to the constituent assembly, a privilege which will not 
be extended to States which fall below the standard. 

12. There will be some difficulty in arranging for the representation of 
States as many of them have no proper democratic machinery. Also 
most of them are too small. But these matters can be considered 
more fully later. A full analysis of States, their elective assemblies 
where such exist, and other facts concerning them, is being prepared. 

13. It is dear that only die big States (say from 15 to 20) can become 
units of the federation. The others have either to be absorbed in 
provinces or can form a large enough group to form a unit. 

14. Our daim must be that the new Central Government of India 
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inherits the power and authority of the present Government of India 
or the Crown Representative in regard to the States. However, we 
need not settle this matter finally at this stage if some States object. 
We can allow matters to drift for a while, and allow the constituent 
assembly to begin functioning when it will inevitably draw the States, 
lire new Government of India will of course be a joint affair of all 
constituent units — provinces and .States. If any States are left out 
to begin with, we shall have to deal with them later. 

15. We cannot, however, recognise the independence of the States though 
we may recognize their autonomy (if they arc big enough) within 
the federation. Nor can wc accept the stationing of foreign troops 
there. 

16. It is possible that the Muslim League may suggest Dominion Status, 
with defence in British hands, for their Pakistani areas. This might 
be considered an inducement to the British Government. Such a 
development is likely to be advantageous to us and is bound to 
weaken the League position. 

17. These arc brief notes very hurriedly written. 'ITie main points are: 

(i) Discussion on basis of independence 

(ii) Constituent assembly to have final authority 

(iii) No compulsion of a province or a State to join constituent 
assembly but if any wants to keep out at the beginning, it 
can be bypassed. 

(iv) '^Therc should be no delay. Time is the essence of the matter 
and we must not get entangled in long discussion about details. 

(v) The main principles having been accepted w'e go ahead with 
the constituent assembly and then representatives elected by 
the constituent assembly discuss with British representatives our 
future contacts, relations. 

(vi) No entanglements in war or joining of imperialist blocs against 
another group. 

(vii) Cooperation in U.N.O. 

18. The formation of a provisional Central Government is essential. 
This also should proceed on the basis of provincial governments as 
far as possible. This government must in practice act freely as a 
cabinet with no obstruction from the Viceroy or any other outside 
authority. The India Ofice should not function. 
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3. A Welcome Change in Tone^ 


Any kind ot consideration of Mr. Attlee’s* speech should obviously he 
done by the Congress President. I can only point out certain aspects 
that struck me. One is that there is certainly a change in tone and 
approach in Mr. Attlee’s speech — a pleasant change if I may say so — 
and I welcome it. I should like to add that mere expressions of good- 
will, even when couched in friendly terms, do not take one very far by 
themselves. They will, of course, help in the consideration of the sub- 
ject, but the main question is what is to be considered and how. 

Obviously, we have arrived at a stage when no half-measures can be 
considered at all. Discussions based on the acceptance of India’s inde- 
pendence can alone bear fruit. Looking at the problem in a wider 
international context, it must be borne in mind that India is not willing 
to be bound down to any commitments. 

We have enough experience of having been dragged to support policies 
which we do not approve. It will be for the free India to determine 
what its foreign policy and foreign commitments should be. Naturally, 
India stands, and will stand, for world peace and for ending aggression. 
But what we have seen often enough is that in the name of demoeracy 
and of preventing aggression, imperialist countries try to retain tlieir 
old possessions or to expand them. The present international situation 
is the result of the failure of the countries which have not acted up to 
the professions made during the war. 

’The problems of subject countries have not been solved. There is 
still talk of holding on to the empires and protecting the lifelines of the 
empires. Each country finds fault with the other and each of the great 
powers continues to be attracted by the smell of oil. It is difficult 
for me to know all that is happening outside this country. But one 
feels tliat this oily game is a dirty game. 

So we do not want to be forced into any commitment which might 
be against our future interests. But we shall certainly play our part in 

1. Interview to the press, Delhi, 16 Match 1946. Based on reports from The 
Hindustan Times, 17 March and The Hindu, 17 March 1946. 

2. C.R. Attlee (1883-1967); leader of the British Labour Party, 1935-55; Deputy 
Prime Minister, 1943-45; Prime Minister, 1945-51. Attlee said on 15 March 
1946: “Is it any wonder that today India claims — as a nation of 400 million 
people that has twice sent her sons to die for freedom — that she should her- 
self have fr^om to decide.’’ 
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the international organisations like the U.N.O. to prevent war. One of 
the necessary steps is to remove the principal cause of war, namely tire 
desire of one country to dominate other countries. If this goes, other 
problems are easy of solution. 

Question: Would you darify the reasons for the rejection of the 
Viceroy’s invitation to Mahatma Gandhi to join the proposed four- 
man food committee?® 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Honestly, I do not know much about it. The 
matter did not come at all ^fore the Working Committee. 

Q: A report has been drculated tliat a sul>committee, consisting 
of the Congress President, yourself and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
has been formed to negotiate with the Cabinet Mission? 

JN: I do not know of any committee having been formed. No mem- 
bers of the Working Committee have been appointed to negotiate with 
the Cabinet Mission. Naturally we expect to meet the Cabinet Mission, 
but wc have made no programme of any kind except that we may have 
to come up. The Congress President would meet the Cabinet Mission 
in his official capacity and other members of the Committee would meet 
the Mission in their individual capadty. 

Q: Will Mahatma Gandhi be coming to Delhi to meet the Cabinet 
Mission and, if he comes, would his role in the forthcoming talks 
be similar to that of his role during the Simla Conference? 

JN: If he is summoned by us, he will certainly come. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s role at Simla was the same which he had always played in 
Congress affairs. I have no idea as to how the Cabinet Mission will 
function. Wc have made no jilans ourselves. The Mission may meet 
the officials in Delhi during the fint wedc. The Congress leaders have 
received invitations from the Government to meet the Cabinet Mission. 
I myself have received no invitation to meet the Mission. 

Q: Will the developments in the Middle East have any bearing 
on tlie forthcoming talks between the Congress leaders and the 
Cabinet Mission? 

3. To Wa\'eirs attempt to set up a central food advisory body consisting of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jinnah and the Nawab of Bhopal with himself as the 
chairman, the Congress replied that a settlement on the political level would 
achieve the object sooner. 
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jN: I cannot say how far the discussions will go. Obviously, the sub- 
ject of defence will come up in any discussions. It has become doubly 
important because of the developments in the Middle East. 

Q: Will the Congress leaders be willing to meet the Muslim 
League leaders? 

JN: The Congress is prepared to meet anybody and everybody. If 
some Congressmen have spoken against the Muslim League, their opposi- 
tion is to a certain policy and is not directed against any individual. 

Q: Would you clarify your remark made at a Bombay press con- 
ference that the Congress had conceded 95 per cent of the Pakistan 
demand? 

JN: I reiterate that what the Congress has already offered in regard 
to full autonomy to the federating units is 95 per cent of Pakistan. 

Q: Will the Congress make any more concessions on the 
Pakistan demand? 

JN: It is a question pertaining to the policy of the Congress which is 
to be seen in its election manifesto and in its various resolutions. Accor- 
ding to these resolutions, the federal union is to consist of willing units 
which are to have full autonomy in all matters, except in respect of a 
minimum number of common subjects which will, obviously, be defence, 
foreign affairs, communications and cuncncy. There will be, in addition, 
an optional list of common subjects. Tlie federating units will have 95 
per cent independence, besides a big share in the joint concern. 

Defence is bound to be a common subject in any scheme of a consti- 
tution, as without adequate defence for the country there is no security, 
and without security, there is no freedom. I am willing to support a 
proposal for rearrangement of provinces with a view to carving out units 
with cultural homogeneity. 

It is quite clear that while we cannot compel an area to join the 
union we cannot also compel an area, which is part of the union, to go 
out of it. For instance, if a big chunk in the Punjab wants to join the 
union, it cannot be kept out of it. 

The election results do not clearly indicate the extent of support to 
the demand for Pakistan.* If we have to decide the question, we will 

4. In the provincial elections, the Congress won 930 out of 968 general seats gaining 
absolute majorities in eight provinces and in the remaining three becoming the 
second largest party in the assembly. The Muslim League won 428 out of 492 
reserved seats. The League was able to form ministries only in two of the five 
provinces claimed for Pakistan, namely Bengal and Sind. Even there it had to 
secure the support of other parties and in particular that of the European group. 
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have to arrange a plebiscite in a defined area on the specific issue whether 
the inhabitants of that area want to leave the union. 

Q: What is the main purpose of your forthcoming visit to 
Malaya? 

JN; I wish to study the problems connected with the relief work for 
the Indian residents in Malaya. WTiile I am going only to Malaya, we 
arc at present concerned with the Indians who are in trouble in other 
parts of South East Asia. I have received a letter that a prominent 
Indian, named Puran Singh, has been court martialled and sentenced 
to seven years’ imprisonment in Borneo, presumably because of his 
membership in the Indian Independence League. 

I will not stop in Burma. I have received plenty of complaints from 
Indians in the Andamans and Bangkok about cases being started against 
Indians. 


Q: Would you meet Lord Louis Mountbatten? 

JN: I expect to meet Lord Louis after my arrival in Singapore, day 
after tomorrow. So far there has been no correspondence between Lord 
Louis and myself. My main purpose in going to Malaya is to give 
psychological relief to our countrymen there and to find out what we 
can do to relieve their troubles. 

llic problem of Indians in South East Asia is political as well as 
economic. On the political side, arc such questions as the position of 
the members of the I.N.A. and the Indian Independence League. On 
the economic side, there are the shortages of food and cloth. 

I have received reports that Indian women in Malaya are going about 
wearing gunny bags as their dress. Urgent demands have been made 
for saris. Millowners in Bombay are prepared to gift immediately a 
hundred bales of cloth. I wrote to the Government of India a month 
ago for an export licence and transport facilities to despatch the doth 
to Malaya, but the matter has not yet been decided. 

Q: What do you propose to do in Malaya? 

JN: I want that Malayan Indians themselves should d^ectivdy 
organise relief. I have asked the Indian leaders in Malaya to organise 
public meetings so that I can speak directly to the people. I have made 
it clear that I am not going to Malaya in the same way as I would go 
about in India on election tours. I am going there primarily to meet 
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piDminent Indians. I would visit Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Penang, 
Ipoh and other places cn route. 

Q: Have you heard the complaints of Indian evacuees not being 
able to return to Malaya? 

JN; I have heard reports to the eontrary. I have been informed that 
a large number of Indians in Malaya are being pushed back into India. 
Many of them have no homes here having been bom and brought up in 
Malaya. 1 doubt the wisdom of sending all these people back to 
Madras which is just now in the grip of a famine. 


4. The Congress and other Parties^ 


If the people of India are suddenly confronted with the prospect of 
independence not coming by agreement, there will inevitably be an enor- 
mous upheaval in India, whether we like it or not. It is not a question 
of the Congress desiring it, but the conditions in the country demand 
it. 


Question: It is said that if the Muslim League does not get 
Pakistan there might be trouble. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I agree. There might be minor troubles, but if we 
avoid compelling any party against its will, I do not see why there should 
be major troubles. * 

I think that the best way of dealing with the present situation is to 
clearly recognise the need for independence and leave the Indians free to 
compose their differences and find a way out. It is always difficult to 
consider these differences in relation to the presence of a third party 
which controls the situation. For then, the main parties do not come 
to grips with the reality and they try to manoeuvre their position vis-a-vis 
the third party. Wlicn once it is clearly and definitely realised that India 
is going to function as an independent entity and that the people of 

1. Interview to the press, Delhi, 3 April 1946. From The Hindustan Times, 4 
April 1946. 
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India, consisting of various groups and communities, must come to 
terms, or unfortunately fight before they come to terms, then reality 
prevails. 

Q: What would follow if Britain grants immediate independence 
and leaves the Indian people to decide all issues including the demand 
tor Pakistan? 

JN: So far as the Congress is concerned, its decision is not going to 
involve compulsion of the minority by the majority. We have made 
this perfectly clear.^ A situation has to be created where every party 
would feel that the decision-making lies with it and not with an external 
party. 

I envisage as the first stage, after the recognition of independence, the 
creation of a constitution-making body with sovereign authority. This 
will be quite easy and it can be framed from the recently elected provin- 
cial assemblies. I think that it is important that the constitution-making 
body should have final authority, but, in order to avoid a feeling of com- 
pulsion, it should be made clear that any area not willing to come into 
the constituent assembly will not be compelled, though the door would 
always be open. 

Thus it is possible that one or two areas might carry on autonomously 
for the time being and the matter could subsequently be decided by a 
plebiscite on this specific issue, all inhabitants participating in the voting. 

It is obvious, for instance, that the North West Frontier Province is 
against the idea of Pakistan and it is certain that the southern and cen- 
tral parts of the Punjab are also in the same position. There is no question 
of their being pushed out of the constitution-making body and the future 
constitution against their wishes, but if parts of the Punjab or Sind do 
not coopCTate in the constitution-making body, they are perfectly entitled 
to their stand until the matter is decided by the vote of tiie inhabitants. 

It must be remembered that we envisage the new constitution as a 
federation of willing units with the largest amount of autonomy to each 
unit— in fact, enjoying semi-independence leaving a minimum of common 
subjects for the Centre. These subjects include defence, external affairs, 
communications, currency. Each unit can have the maximum freedom 
to develop itself as it chooses. It is proposed to have an optional list 
of common subjects, which the units may accept or reject. ■ 

2. The Congress Working Committee, in its resolution of September 1945, laid 
down that the Congress had no intention of coercing the people of any parti- 
cular area, if they desired, by a vote of the overwhelming majority, to keep out 
of the Indian Union. 
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It must be seen that the real political and social dements in the 
country, desiring independence as well as social change are lined up with 
the Congress. The Muslim League undoubtedly represents, in a general 
way, large numbers of Muslims, but it is politically and socially a reac- 
tionary body, largely representing the landlords and being afraid of any 
democratic diange. Yet the Muslim masses are not reactionaiy, though 
they may be led away by religious pulls. 

We are undoubt^ly in favour of independence and of the British 
authority quitting India. I do not think, therefore, that if this is our aim, 
there is likely to be any major trouble for us. But today there is an 
unfortunate tendency to violence and arson in various parts of the country, 
partiy as a result of the after-effects of the war, and partly because of 
the encouragement of the Muslim League, which has been talking in 
terms of civil war and bloodshed, and carrying on a propaganda of hatred.® 
We shall have to face this situation. But I do not think if people are 
given a definite and clear lead and approach, there will be a major conflict. 

One should not forget that while the Muslim League has won a large 
number of seats in the recent elections, tlic number of Muslim votes cast 
for the Congress and the Nationalist Muslim candidates had been consi- 
derable. It is clear that a very substantial number of Muslims do not 
follow the League in spite of its religious propaganda. 

The fundamental issue during the elections has been whetlier we should 
consider the country’s problems in their political and economic context, 
or in the medieval and religious aspect. Tlie Congress and the Nation- 
alist Muslims represent the former approach while the Muslim League 
represents the latter approach, ignoring all economic issues. 

I cannot envisage a Pakistan from the point of view of defence or 
planned development. I cannot see it, but, in order to make the people 
feel that they are not being compelled against their will, we are prepared 
to allow those in the predominantly Musligi areas to vote themselves out. 
I don’t see where 'they will get to, but let them have a sense of freedom. 
I hope, when they look at Pakistan in this specific limited context, they 
will realise the absurdity of it. So far it is just a vague conception without 
a geographical definition. 

I want the people to vote on this very definite issue so that they can 
realise the consequences. I can very well understand the fear of the 
Muslims, who are industrially and economically backward, that some kind 
of economic domination by others might come into existence. We are 


3. Jinnah had warned on 16 March 1940 that, driven to desperation, the Muslim 
League might bring about a civil war in India. 
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prepared to do everything in our power to dispel this apprehension, and 
to help the backward areas develop industrially, and otherwise. 

Q: How do you view the challenge'^ of the Communists to the 
policy of the Congress? 

JN: ITie Communist Party in India has been very small for many 
years, and it is still relatively small though energetic. Since the war, the 
Communists have adopted a more definite attitude in support of the 
Muslim League. 

In the recent elections they opposed the Congress, and naturally, this 
has led to a tremendous widening of the gulf between Congress and the 
Communists, but almost everywhere the Communists have been severely 
defeated. 

The Communist Party is weak in India. But even a weak, but active 
party, can take advantage of worsening economic conditions and of the 
food situation.They may give a lot of trouble to Congress Ministries 
because they feel they must justify their existence now. 

Q: What would be the position of a new India in the world 
context? 

JN: A free India will be concerned with its defence and security. It 
will build up its defence and industries for that purpose as rapidly as possi- 
ble. It will like to play a role in international affairs in favour of peace, 
in cooperation with any organisation such as the U.N.O. The new 
India will not, however, like to inherit old feuds or commit itself to the 
offensive or defensive policy of any group of nations. 

But inevitably, India will sympathise and cooperate with those who 
have been interested in its freedom struggle. It is diEcult to say in which 
way our freedom might be threatened, but whoever threatens it will in- 
evitably come up against th§ overwhelming sentiment determined to 
preserve the hard-earned freedom. This aspect is one of the major 
considerations in our attitude to the Pakistan question. 

4. The Communists contended that every linguistic group in India had a distinct 
nationality and was therefore entitled, as was the case in the U.S.S.R., to the 
right of self-determination. The People* s War of 9 August 1942 in ajp editorial 
stated: “A minority must be given the right to secession, the right to form 
an independent state. . . I’o look upon the right of secession as the special 
fad of Jinnah, as the conspiracy of a few Communists to divide India in the 
interests of British imperialism, is to ignore the new Muslim awakening, as also 
of other nationalities, e.g., Andhras, Karnatakis, Maharashtrians etc., the awaken- 
ing of a distinct nationality to a new life, individual national consciousness*'. 
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Curiously enough, the Communist Party in India has suggested a 
division of India into over 15 parts— each having a separate constitution- 
making body— that subsequently might join together if they desire. If 
there is to be such a division, all manner of vested interests will be there, 
which will weaken the country and make its defence utterly impossible. 

I endorse the statement® made by Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru that an interim 
government composed of accredited Indian leaders must be set up at 
once to provide proper cooperation with the popularly elected provincial 
governments now taking ofBcc. I would support it with a story. In the 
year before the war when the Congress Ministry was functioning in the 
United Provinces, an effort was made to start the manufacture of indus- 
trial alcohol from molasses. Tlie effort was blocked by the Central Gov- 
ernment on the ground that it would reduce the revenue from the duty 
on petrol, llic move was obviously aimed at protecting the interests of 
the oil industry. But when the war came, the manufacture of alcohol 
was undertaken by the Government then under pressure, but four years 
behind time. 

5. Sapru said on 3 April 1946 that there was the necessity of an interim govern- 
ment being formed “almost immediately” even without waiting for a settlement 
of the Pakistan question. 


5. The Economic Problem in India^ 


What is Pakistan? To understand this ajid similar issues, one must try 
to get behind the surface of events and slogans. The League leadership 
represents mostly the landlord clement in India. It talks a lot about 
Hindu capitalists while it tries to preserve the landlord element in the 
country and all that goes with it. It avoids the problem of the Indian 
States altogether. Most of its candidates, at least in my province, in the 
recent elections were the biggest landlords. 

One must bear in. mind the social aspect of the Muslim League. The 
League is opposed to social, political and economic changes. It favours 

1. Interview to the press, Dellii, 4 April 1946. From The Free Press Journal, 5 
April 1946. 
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the continuance of the status quo. It is content with the British raj. It 
cannot openly take this stand. Therefore, it covers its view in the vague 
slogan for Pakistan. 

The League has fought the elections on religious slogans. Hie kind 
of Pakistan that Mr. Jinnah has put forward is utterly inconceivable. 
It cannot be achieved even by coercion. Hie areas of Pakistan include 
the North West Frontier Province, Assam, south and central Punjab, 
West Bengal and the city of Calcutta.® 

So the demand for Pakistan, in effect, serves the purpose not for 
bringing about any change even in tiic form of Pakistan as asked for, but 
for really blocking all changes. It serves the League’s desire to maintain 
the statm quo. 

It is true, I think, that the Muslim masses do not want the present 
situation to continue. They want political and economic changes, but 
they are misled by religious slogans and vague dreams of an undefined 
empire. Hiat is why the League deliberately avoids economic issues, 
and concentrates chiefly on the religious issue, “Islam in danger”. Every- 
body knows that religious or cultural beliefs arc not going to be 
endangered. 

We have to resolve the basic issue of economic conflict. In this conflict 
the Congress stands for political, social and revolutionary changes for 
people, as well as for democracy. We also realise that many Muslims 
have the fear of economic domination by non-Muslims and, tlicrcfor^ 
we want to do our utmost to remove this fear and suspicion. 

It is true that the Indian community is, really speaking, rather back- 
ward. To remedy this, we want to ensure in our constitution that no 
exploitation of one group by another or of the masses by the moneyed 
classes will be possible. We want an evenly balanced development to 
prevent the concentration of wealth in the hands of one class of people 
or in one area of the land. Hie National Planning Committee has made 
this its chief objective in planning. 

. This is desirable for reasons of development and defence. If industries 
and wealth are concentrated in one or a few places it will be an invitation 
to the enemy. The Congress policy today is to solve the agrarian ques- 
tion and landlordism and develop rapidly the resources to raise the 
standard of living throughout the country. 


2. On 2 April 1946, Jinnah told a British correspondent, who doubted whether 
Calcutta, three-fourths Hindu in population, could be included in Pakistan: “I 
am not counting heads. This is a question of carving out an independent 
sovereign state, and other factors besides the number of Muslim and Hindu 
inhabitants enter into it." 
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We aim at a greater production and at a more equitable distribution. 
We have, therefor^ laid down that monopolies should be sternly dis- 
couraged. Mineral resources, waten^'ays, transport and communications 
must be state-controlled; defence and other key industries must either be 
state-owned or controlled. 

Ibis approach is essential for a planned economy and for preventing 
the accumulation of power in a few hands. If there is a Pakistan, it will 
be backward socially, industrially and economically. Thus we have to 
warn the Muslims and other communities against such a situation. 

The Congress envisages the fullest autonomy for federated units which 
will give free scope to all people to develop their way of life in any 
manner they choose. I'here is no question of the compulsion by a 
majority of a minority. Further, the Congress has gone so far as to 
declare that if any specific area wants to go out of the union, it can do 
so by means of a referendum, provided it does not drag others against 
their will. 

The present world situation compels us to think in terms of India 
as one unit. Any division would terribly weaken the defence of the 
nation. The Indian problem cannot be solved by going round in the 
old way. We must get out of the rut, and the essential thing for India 
is to realise that it is going to be independent and mil have to decide 
for itself what its future is going to be. That is why the first step has 
to be the establishment of independence. 

Britain must make it clear here and now that Indians will be left 
to decide all their issues and that the British Army will be withdrawn at 
a specified date in the not-too-distant future. This attitude will lend a 
sense of reality to the Indian situation. All parties and groups will 
then resolve their differences. An agreement is bound to emerge on this 
basis. 

There is too much passion and, if t]/e situation is allowed to drift 
further, it will lead to a violent upheaval. The Congress is not afraid 
of facing such dangers, but it will endeavour to avoid them because 
they leave a trail of bitterness and retard the all-important work of 
national reconstruction. 

There is no time to waste. I am determined to see the country on 
the road to recovery and greatness and, therefore, the sooner the ques- 
tion of freedom is settled, the better. 

I am of opinion that once people realise tliat the method of negotia- 
tions has failed, no power on earth can stop the tremendous resuigence 
of violent action. Ibe crucial period has now arrived. Are we going 
to have sovereignty without further suffering, or will this long tormented 
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nation have to go through the worst period in its history? The answer 
will soon be forthcoming. 


6. Independence the Immediate Issue^ 


The difficult problems in India are not so much those about which 
people talk and become heated, such as Pakistan, although such prob- 
lems exist. The primary problem for India is the economic problem— 
to solve, as tar as we can, the problem of poverty, and raise the standard 
of living. 

But when I say the economic pioblem is the primary problem, that 
does not mean that it is the first problem, because the economic problem 
cannot be tackled before the political problem is solved, 

I should like every leader and every political party to put forward 
views and demands in relation to the economic problem of India, 
because, if they arc not so related, then what is demanded is unreal and 
superficial. 

I should like to consider the problem of Pakistan from the point ot 
view of economic issues, from the point of view of defence and of inter- 
national affairs. 

My feeling is that a discussion of internal questions without first 
having independence is like a lawyer's wrangle. People with the livery 
of authority under foreign rule cannot determine the fate of the masses. 
Only when foreign rule is withdrawn would a proper equilibrium be 
established. I am quite convinced that once independence is recognised 
and brought into being, wc shall solve the problems tliat face us today, 
such as Pakistan or the question of the Indian States. 

Question: What is the position of the provinces which might not 
want to join the constituent assembly? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I hope that the force of circumstances will bring 
them into the constituent assembly. But during the intervening period, 

1. Interview to the press, Delhi, 5 April 1946. Based on reports from The Hindu- 
stan Times, 6 April, National Herald, 6 April and The Hindu, 6 April 1946. 
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if India functions as an independent entity, those provinces would be 
autonomous units under the suzerainty of a central authority. 

Q: Suppose those provinces declare their indcpciidcncc and start 
building up an anned force. . . 

JN; If any party starts arming against us, superior arms will prevail. 
Warfare in modern times assumes industrial development of a high 
order. Tomorrow’s army may consist largely of technicians with scientists 
at their back. Those who want can play about with guns and revolvers. 
But the atom bomb will decide wars in the future. 

Q: Master Tara Singh has expressed doubts about the Congress 
attitude to the Pakistan issue... - 

JN: Master Tara Singh enjoys the unique privilege of sitting on about 
fifteen stools at the same time, which is a ridiculous and fantastic posi- 
tion. Any person trying to do that will have a bad fall one day. If 
he wants to go into the League camp, he can do so. 

Q: What worries Master Tara Singh is whether the Congress will 
under any circumstances agree to the League demand for Pakistan?'* 

JN: I have reiterated the Congress stand on many occasions. 1 assert 
once again that under no circumstances will the Congress agree to the 
creation of Pakistan. That is dead clear. Is it not? I hope you will 
convey it to Master Tara Singh. 

Tlic Congress is not going to agree to the Muslim League s demand 
for Pakistan under any circumstances whatsoever — even if the British 
Government agrees to it, it is not a question of the Congress agreeing 
or not. I know something of the Indian people. If the Congress agrees 
to the demand even then it will not come off. Nothing on earth, not 
even the United Nations Organisatioil* is going to bring about the 
Pakistan which Mr. Jinnah wants. 

2. On 4 April 1946, Jinnah conferred with Master 7ara Singli at the latter’s New 
Delhi residence. When asked by jonmalists about his talks, Master Tara Singh 
said that Jinnah had conceded the principle of Sikhistaii and wanted the Akalis 
to give him their scheme. Master Tara Singh in reply had asked Jinnah to 
state in writing the safeguards which the League would extend to the Sikhs. 

3. Master Tara Singh, who presented his views to the Cabinet Mission on 5 April 
1946, feared that cither as a result of an understanding lx;twecn the Congress 
and the League or in terms of an imposed settlement, Pakistan might come into 
being. In that case, he demanded that the area in which the Sikhs predominated 
should be formed into a sepafate Sikh state. 
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Large areas, which Mr. Jinnah claims as Pakistan,^ are so fundamen- 
tally and determinedly opposed to the idea of Pakistan that you cannot 
compel them to agree to the demand, whatever the Muslim League or 
others intend to do in the matter. 

Particular areas, which want to part company with the rest of India, 
will not be compelled to remain within it. As a matter of fact, if you 
examine Pakistan in this diluted and restricted angle, it becomes so 
difficult of constitution as a state that it is almost inconceivable. 

Redistribution of provincial boundaries on a linguistic and cultural 
basis is essential and inevitable, because the Congress wants provinces to 
be autonomous units culturally and linguistically, as far as possible. I 
want such cultural and linguistic units to grow up with a sense of free- 
dom and without a sense of compnlsion. 

I want not only provincial autonomy, but, if necessary, within the 
provinces, smaller scmi-autononious areas. 'Fake the Sikhs for instance. 
If they desire to function as a separate unit, I should like them to have 
a semi-autonomous area within tlie province, so that they may have a 
sense of freedom. Economically they will be a part of the province. 

Q: Don’t you think that the present negotiations with the Cabinet 
Mission ought not to cover any other subject, except the immediate 
transfer of power, and that all other issues like Pakistan, Sikhistan 
and the rest are not germane to the discussions? 

JN: I think, however, that there is nothing improper in discussing 
anything, but such discussions should be on the basis of transfer of 
power. 

Q: What is your comment on the attitude of the Indian Princes? 

JN: I am glad that some of the Indian Princes have taken up more or 
less an attitude which might be summed up as follows: Let there be 
independence immediately, incihding withdrawal of the British army, 
and we shall solve our problems among ourselves. This is a dignified 
attitude for any Indian to take, whatever his party or views may be, and 
this is the only real attitude, because ultimately there can be no doubt 
that problems will be solved by the Indian people themselves and by 
no outside authority. 

, ^ 

4. Jinnah said on 31 March 1946 that '*the north-west and north-east zones of India, 
where no less than 70 per cent of the population is Muslim, should be separated 
and constituted into independent sovereign states/’ This statement contemplated 
a redrawing of the provincial boundaries of the Punjab and Bengal where the 
Muslims were a little more than a bare majority. 
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An Indian State wishing to join the federation, we envisage, will have 
equal status within the federation, having the same responsibilities, 
privileges and obligations as any other unit. 

Every state will, of course, have to maintain the same level of adminis- 
tration and democratic liberty as the rest of India. The exact form 
might vary slightly, but it is impossible to conceive of varying levels of 
feudalism and democracy in the States, forming part of the federation. 

The issue of independence cannot be left to the constituent assem- 
bly, because then it means really nothing is decided and everything is 
left in a chaotic condition. 

Q: Who will decide India’s foreign relations? 

JN: llie constituent assembly will decide India’s relations with Britain 
and other nations. Inevitably, we have a large number of matters to 
consider in conjunction with our relations with Britain, and they should 
be considered by representatives of the constituent assembly and those 
of the British Government eventually in the context of independence. 

It will be possible for us to have close and friendly relations, economic 
and otherwise, with Britain. Such relations will depend mostly on the 
national interests of the parties concerned. Obviously, an independent 
India will make its own friends wherever it likes. Obviously also, every 
country thinks primarily of its own interests, and its foreign policy is 
determined by those interests, tliough I hope that in an independent 
India the ideals, which have been governing our national movement, 
will govern our international relations. 

I disapprove of Great Britain’s foreign policy, particularly in relation 
to Indonesia. Tliis reminds me to refer to India’s relations with its 
neighbour countries. Whatever be ouj relations with other countries 
in the world, and I hope they will all be friendly, it is inevitable that we 
will draw closer to Asian countries, east of India, southeast and west. 
Indeed, you can say wc are already joined together. 

All over Asia there is not merely a revival of old memories and histori- 
cal connections, although that is important, but much more important, 
there is the compulsion of geography and of developing events. 

Whether it is trade or defence, either of the Middle East, West Asia 
or South East Asia or East Asia, the pivot and fulcrum is India, and 
when I say South East Asia in these matters, I include Australia and 
New Zealand in the Indian' Ocean r^ion. 
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I have suggested and some others have done likewise® that we should 
convene in India a conference of representatives from Asian countries to 
consider common problems. This suggestion has met with approval, to 
my knowledge, in many countries. But at present there are so many 
difficulties in the way of travel that it is not easy to organise such a 
conference. I hope it wiW be possible to do so before very long. 

Q: What is your comment on the affairs in South Africa? 

JN: The policy pursued by General Smuts*’ is hundred per cent Nazism. 
What the future is going to be in South Africa I cannot say, but I can 
say with the utmost conviction that we are not going to tolerate the 
policy being carried on there, and we are going to face all the conse- 
quences of opposing this policy, not only in South Africa, but in Asia 
as a whole, and in the world, because it raises a fundamental racial issue 
which involves all Asians and Africans, and the so-called coloured races. 
As long as this issue is not solved satisfactorily, it is going to be a menace 
to the peace of the world. 

It might have been possible to postpone a decision for a little while, 
but General Smuts has seen fit to bring it to the forefront now. Well, 
I, for one, am not sorry. It is best to deal with these ugly questions as 
early as possible. 

To me the U.N.O. will be an absurdity if it tolerates racialism of this 
type. I do not expeet tlie U.N.O. to go along with South Africa on 
this issue, but I do expect the U.N.O. and the rest of the British empire, 
if they are earnest about it, to dissoeiate themselves from South Africa, 
and cut it away from the family of nations, if it follows this Nazi doctrine. 
If the U.N.O., Europe, or America do not do that, a time will soon 
come when entire Asia may do it and so might Africa, where South 
Africa is situated. 

I am more interested in the economic background of Indian and 
world problems than in normal ^political developments. I have studied 
the problems in the National Planning Gommittee and have come to 

5. Prominent leaders in Syria, Indonesia, Burma and Ceylon had expressed them- 
selves in favour of their countries participating in an inter-Asian relations con- 
ference. Aung San said that “subject nations of Asia will unite to achieve tiieir 
freedom.” 

6. Jan Christian Smuts (1870-1950); fought the British in the Boer War, 1899-1902; 
thereafter worked for tlic formation of the Union of South Africa as a serfgovcm- 
ing part of the British empire; Prime Minister of South Africa, 1919-24 and 
1939-48. 

7. Smuts had taken the stand that the European minority in South Africa should 
dominate the African majority and the large Indian and coloured minorities. He 
argued that Western civilization was being menaced by the Indians. 
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the conclusion that these problems cannot be tackled in a piecemeal way, 
more so because India has put up with arrested growth under Bri- 
tish rule for more than 1 50 years. Agriculture is the main field of deve- 
lopment. It cannot be promoted unless feudal relics are swept away, 
modern methods of agriculture are introduced and cooperative farming 
is encouraged. 

I am glad that the Congress has definitely and finally decided to end 
landlordism, by giving compensation to the landlords. In dealing with 
agriculture, the burden on the land has to be reduced by drawing off 
a large number of people to indiistrj^, both large-scale and cottage. If 
agriculture and industry arc dcveloixid, it means the development of 
social services for the four hundred million i^ople of India. 

Lots of people are overwhelmed by the population figure of 400 mil- 
lion. I am not. First, I do not think there arc 400 millions, 'fhe last 
census is hoi3elessly wrong. Separate electorates — the father and mother 
of Pakistan — have led to a complete falsification of the census. For 
separate electorates offer a strong inducement to the average person to 
tell a lie. 

The Statistical Society, \^liich is an authoritative body, and which 
conducted a simcj' of the population of Bengal four years after the last 
census, found that the population was six milliion less than that of the 
census figure in 1941. Normally population shous an increase in four 
years. 

Tims the figure of 400 millions is all wrong. Apart from this, even 
assuming this figure is correct, India is less densely |X)pulated than most 
of Europe, and there are in India large areas which can be cultivated 
and populated with state assistance. Further, a population might be 
too great for an agricultural countr)’, but might not be great at all if the 
country is industrialised. It depends on what the countrys is and what 
avenues of production exist. If ever}' man is a worker he is an asset. 
Nevertheless, planned society is essentiaf for India and so it is desirable 
to control the increase of population. 


7. The Weakness of the Demand for Pakistan^ 


Question: Arc you optimistic about the outcome of the present 
negotiations? 

1. Interview to R.P. Dutt who .visited India to cover the Cabinet Mission negotia- 
tions for the. Ddi/y Worker London). From The lUndiistan Times, 6 April 1946. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I really don’t know. I would put the chances at 

50 - 50 . 

Q: Are you sure that Britain intends to quit India? 

JN: Imperialism never intends to give up what it has got, but condi- 
tions and forces may arise which force the pace. I do think that sudi 
conditions have arisen or are rapidly arising in India. 

Q: Is independence compatible with the continuance of British 
military forces in India? 

JN: No. All British anned forces must be withdrawn from India. 

Q: How should the transfer of power take place? What should 
be the character of the interim national government? 

JN: First there must be a recognition and declaration of independence. 
Tlien steps must be taken for a proper constitution to be drafted by an 
elected constituent assembly which has sovereign authority. During the 
intervening period a provisional national government should be formed 
which will function partly by convention and partly on the basis of 
some legal changes, but exercising powers of a national government. In 
the present circumstances it will probably be desirable to form this 
national government on the basis of elected provincial governments. 

Q: What should be the basis of the constituent assembly? 

JN: We have alwaj'S urged that the constituent assembly should be 
elected by adult franchise, but at present this might involve delay and 
to avoid this wc might accept the elected provincial assemblies as elec- 
toral colleges for the constituent assembly. 

Q: Does the Congress recognise the right of self-determination of 
any territorial unit within India? 

JN: Ibe Congress is convinced that any division would be injurious 
to India as a whole and to the separate areas or groups concerned* and, 
therefore, we work for the unity of India. But realising the diversity 
of India and wishing to preserve it and to give a just measure of freedom 
to each group it stands for a great deal of autonomy to each unit within 
a federation so that the people of that unit can live their own lives as they 
wish. In spite of this desire for unity the Congress feels that any unity 
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based on compulsion would 'be a false unity and it wants to have willing 
units. It hopes that ultimatdy it will have the willing cooperation of 
all the groups and areas in a federation of this kind. But if any parti- 
cular area still wants to break away, it docs not wish to compel it to 
remain within the federation provided this is geographically possible 
and no other areas are compelled against their will to go out. 

The scheme of Pakistan as proposed by the Muslim League involves 
compulsion of large areas to join Pakistan against their will. That is 
impossible to achieve without conflicts. If any area still wants to break 
away, the result is going to be, in the present circumstances, the creation 
of a state which is weak and backward and which cannot defend itself. 
We hope, therefore, that when these inevitable consequences are seen 
in a proper perspective the people of these areas will themselves agree 
to remain in a federation. In any case, the question of defence cannot 
be ignored and there would have to be common defence. 

Q: Does the official policy of the Congress stand for the abolition 
of landlordism and State ownership of key resources? 

JN: The Congress election manifesto® is explicit on this. The official 
policy of the Congress is the abolition of landlordism with equitable 
compensation; state ownership of mineral resources, communications, 
transport and waterways; state control of insurance and banking; state 
ownership and control of defence industries and key industries and some 
kind of planned control in other fields of the economy. 

Q: What is your view of the present international situation, espe- 
cially of the proposals being put forward for an Anglo-American 
military alliance?® 

JN: Any Anglo-American alliance wouljl immediately lead to two re- 
sults: (1) the progressive elimination of the U.N.O. as an international 
oiganisation; (2) the development of offier alliances against this special 
alliance. This again might lead to future wars. Some such tendencies 
are already at work. If any international order is to be built up there 
must not be any such military alliances and nations will have to func- 
tion within the international organisation and not outside it. Of course 
as long as the basic causes of war are not dealt with and removed, there 
will be tendencies leading to conflicts. Among the basic causes is the 

2. See Seketed Works, Vol. 14, pp. 105-109. 

3. Chuichfll, at this time in the United States, had proposed an Anglo- 
American union as a balance of power to thwart Russian designs. 
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continuance of imperialist control and colonialism. Another cause is 
the monopolist control of important raw materials. It is obvious today 
that a conflict might be caused by the desire of powers to control colo- 
nial positions called the lifelines of an empire and to grab regions which 
may have important raw materials. 

Q: What do you think of Mr. Bevin’s foreign policy?^ 

JN: While wc realise that the temper of the British people has changed 
greatly in recent years and that this had been reflected in the great Labour 
victory at the general election, the external policy of the British Gov- 
ernment has been singularly like that of the previous Government, both in 
Europe and in South East Asia. This has led us to consider their Indian 
policy in this context. Indian public opinion has been definitely oppos- 
ed to this foreign policy and has bitterly resented the Indonesia policy. 
Again, tlic measures taken by the South African Government against 
Indians® have not only angered India but have also made it perfectly 
clear that India can have no place in the association of nations which 
encourages racial ^xdicy similar to that of the Nazism. 

Q: Would you wish to give any message for friends on the left 
in Britain as to the way in which they can best help India today? 

JN: An important suggestion for friends in Britain is that they must 
see the need for the transfer of power from British authority to a re- 
presentative Indian government. Once this is clearly decided all other 
questions can and will be settled by Indians themselves. We want free- 
dom to deal with all our problems, which are merely complicated and 
aggravated by outside interference. I should like friends abroad to re- 
alise this basic nature of the problem and not be confused by secondary 
issues, however important they may appear to be. 

4. On 13 April 1946, Ernest Bevin, the British Foreign Secretary', said that the 
empire would survive and he was sure that it had an extraordinary mission to 
fulfil. 7’he empire, according to him, was a strange phenomenon — it was an 
institution. 

5. The Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Bill restricted the franchise of 

Indians, provided "representation" of Indians in the Assembly by three. Europeans 
and in the Senate by two Europeans and restricted land tenure by Indians to 
prescribed areas. ! 
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8. The Proposal for a Plebiselte^ 


My own view is that a separate Muslim nation, to be created out of 
north-east and north-west India, is an absurd and fantastic idea. How- 
ever, it is for the people themselves to decide. I do not want to compel 
these people to be part of a united India if they do not want it. I 
suggest that a plebiscite should be held after the removal of British 
troops and the British authority from India. I am convinced that, 
when they know the full facts, the Muslims will not want to leave us. 
If they decide to go out, I will let them function as they want. But 
they will soon realise that they cannot function separately for long, and 
they will return. 

In the North West Frontier Province, the people, though predomi- 
nantly Muslim, have voted for the Congress Party.^ They have shown 
by a huge majority that they are opposed to a separate Pakistan state. 
Any suggestion^ that the recent elections there were unfair to the Mus- 
lim League is just fantastic. It is in fact, the other way. Assam also 
is obviously opposed to Pakistan. The whole of the southern Punjab, 
which is predominantly non-Muslim, is opposed to it. The whole of 
western Bengal, that is, the industrial area including Calcutta, is 
predominantly non-Muslim. Every non-Muslim is opposed to the divi- 
sion of India. Thus, even on the principle of self-determination to 
which the Muslim League appeals, four important areas, which Mr. 
Jinnah claims — the Frontier Province, Assam, west Bengal and southern 
Punjab — cannot form part of Pakistan.'* 

Mr. Jinnah’s attitude is peculiar. On the one hand, he claims self- 
determination and then says the result of self-determination would give 
him too small and weak a state; therefore, ^on the other hand, he demands 

1. Interview to the B.B.C.'s special correspondent who sought Jawaharlal's views 
on a proposal for a plebiscite in north-cast and north-west India, Delhi, 6 
April 1946. From The Hindu, 10 April 1946. 

2. The provincial elections in the North West Frontier Province had been fought 
spedfically on the issue of partition and the electorate had given its clear verdict 
agdinst it. 

3. On 3 Apnl 1946, Jinnah said: ‘The elections were not free. The caretaker 
government in power in the North West Frontier Province abused its powers, 
and was helped by the fact that so many of the voters arc illiterate.” 

4. There were non-Muslim majorities both in the Punjab and Bengal, and in Assam 
the populations of the respective communities were 6,762,254 non-Muslims and 
3,442,479 Muflims. 
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that Pakistan should have added to it other huge areas to make it a 
viable state — areas which do not want to be part of a separate state. 

In Mr. Jinnah’s proposal for Pakistan, about a third of the popula* 
tion would be non-Muslim. How could they rely on the loyalty of these 
enormous alien populations in case of defence against a foreign attadc? 

Question: What about the Muslim minorities in the Hindu areas? 

What plans do you have for them? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: We shall do our utmost to remove all fears from 
the minds of the Muslim minority. Tlieir economic position has been 
safeguarded in the plans drawn up by the National Planning Committee 
of the Congress Party. We are committed to the protection of all 
minorities. 

I am convinced that Muslims and Hindus can live together with good- 
will in a free united India. I am sorry that Mr. Jinnah’s gospel has 
been a gospel of hatred based on religious differences and medieval 
nationalism. This is not the way by which goodwill can be created. 
The Hindus and the Muslims live together in almost every village. You 
cannot separate them. Mr. Jinnah, for the last nine years, has refused 
to discuss any proposal with us until we recognise him as the sole re- 
presentative of the Muslims in India. Nobody is the sole representa- 
tive of anybody on earth. 

Q: Would you say something about your economic plans for India? 

JN: Yes. The real problems of India are economic. We have plans 
to get rid of the appalling poverty and to raise the standard of living. 
We intend to end the present feudal landlord system. We shall experi- 
ment with cooperative and collective farms, at the same time leaving 
peasant proprietorship in large areas. We want the goodwill of the 
peasantry and their consent. 

As to industries we want to develop this sector in a very big way all 
over the country. Mineral resources, communications, waterways, de- 
fence and key industries will be state-owned or state-controlled. Small 
industries will remain free, but subject to a measure of state-control. 

^ * 

Q: Would India use foreign capital? 

JN: Yes. For the sake of rapid industrialisation we would welcome 
foreign capital, but definitely on the understanding that it does not in- 
volve foreign control. We would rather do without foreign capital if 

no 
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any foreign control is to be imposed. I am sure a mutually satisfactory 
arrangement will be possible. 

Q: What is your opinion on the problem of India's rapid growth 
of population? 

JN: It is desirable to limit the growth of population and I favour suit- 
able birth control methods. But it should be remembered that this 
population bogey has been overdone. India’s population is still less 
dense than that of great parts of Europe, and there are large areas in 
India still uncultivated and unoccupied. The population which is not 
big for a purely agricultural country like India will not be big if that 
becomes partly industrialised. We think we can find productive work 
for all of India’s millions. In the meantime, some birth control clinics 
have to be established in various industrial centres. 

Q: What are your plans for India’s defence? 

JN: A free India will be intensely interested in defending its freedom. 
While working for peace on the international plane, we shall, until 
there is an international order, use normal means of armed defence. 
'The armed forces must be of the latest type. India will defend itself 
to the utmost of its capacity against aggression. India desires to co- 
operate fully with the United Nations Organisation. We are convinced 
that the world must be treated more and more as one unified area. 
We shall gladly sunender to a world organisation, in common with other 
nations, any special rights which normally belong to an independent 
nation. 

India will draw closer to her neighbours in Asia — have friendly rela- 
tions with Russia, of course,— but I mean particularly China, South 
East Asia and West Asia. 

As to our relationship with Britain, the last 200 yean have naturally 
caused bitterness, but when India is free we shall try to forget the past 
and develop friendship with Britain. 

It is too early to say much about the present conversations with the 
British Cabinet Mission.** 'They are eager to find a solution, but there 

5. For the first three weeks after their arrival on 24 March 1946, the Cabinet 
Mission Ministers held exploratory talks with representative Indians belonging to 
all groups and parties. But these talks led nowhere as all discussion was over- 
shadowed by the dash between the Congress insistence on a united India and 
the Muslim League demand for Pakistan. On 17 April 1946, the Cabinet 
Mission left Delhi for a brief rest in Kashmir. When they returned on 24 
April 1946 they entered upon a period of intensive consultation with the 
Congress and league leaden. 
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aie forces at work trying to limit freedom. Any limitation would lead 
to continued hostility. Half-measures will only irritate. The future of 
India lies in a federation of willing units with full autonomy. I hope 
all of us will share the widespread desire to solve the Indian problem, 
not merely of getting over the present diffieulty for the time being but 
for the future. 


9. The Basic Problem of Defence’ 


Question: The New Delhi conespondent of The Times of London 
has reported* that the Congress would allow the Muslims to have 
their own way in areas where they are in a majority as it was not 
possible to hold a united India. Can you clarify this? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What the correspondent of the London Times says 
is misleading and does not present conectly the Congress position. 

One of the fundamental problems of India is the need of defence both 
from the national and the international point of view. This is not a 
point which depends on the Congress liking this or the Muslim League 
liking that. This is a basic problem, regardless of our wishes. There- 
fore, in any anangement, defence, with its allied subjects, must be com- 
mon. This calls for a strong centre holding charge of defence. Other 
subjects can be handed over to the provinces. It is with a view to 
getting over this difficulty that the Congress has suggested a minimum 
compulsory list of common subjects and an optional list. We cannot 
afford to have a weak centre for the essential common subjects. What 
The Times correspondent silys therefore is misleading. It is true that 
we desire no coercion of any group, as far as it can be avoided, so that 
each area and group in India should have the feeling of freedom, and 
work out its own destiny within the large group. The question of des- 
tiny itself will be hedged and circumscribed and at the mercy of others, 
if defence is weak. 

^ * 

1. Interview to the press, Delhi, 9 April 1946. From The Hindu, 10 April 1946. 

2. "'Influential members of the Congress are beginning to think that it is perhaps 
better to let the Muslims go their own way in areas, where they are in a 
majority, rather than keep them within a united India at the cost of having a 
centre that perhaps could not hold even Hindu India together." Despatch from 
Delhi, 4 April 1946. 
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Q: What is your comment on the suggestion that there may be 
two federations in India joined together with a confederation at 
the top?* 

JN; It is full of dangerous implications. Confederations never had any 
stability and they resulted in either leading to a closer federation or in 
a break leading to a civil war. The confederal centre is usually weak 
and has always to suffer pulls from different directions. Defence, etc., 
under such a centre will inevitably be weak. Thus both from security 
and other points of view, the suggestion is no solution, but merely an 
attempt to postpone the finding of a solution. 

3. This proposal was reported to have emanated from ofiieial sourees as a solution 
tor the political deadlock. 


10. A New Page in History* 


I am distressed that there are some people in the country who raise 
threats of civil war at this critical juncture when crores of other people 
are about to turn a new page in their history. It is not that I am afraid 
of these threats. If there is any disorder or unrest, we have to face it. 
If we do not face it with resoluteness, it will result in the rule of the 
hooligans. Who can say that there will be no suffering and travail 
which we have to pass through to reach our cherished goal of freedom? 
I only wish that the people, who think in terms of bloodshed and civil 
war, will get out of the mental rut in which they have got, and broaden 
their outlook. 

Big questions are facing us at present. Revolutionary changes are in 
the ofHng. Nobody can say what will be India’s future in two months. 
One thing, however, is certain. The old chapter of India’s history is 
now closed and we have to turn a new page. In the shaping of the 
new India, not only the leaders, but millions of common people will also 
make their contributions. 

Issues of secondary importance are being raised by some people at the 
moment, when the main question of independence is to be settled. Such 
attempts are meant to sidetrack the main issue. People who raise these 

1. Address to Namdhari Sikhs, Delhi, 15 April 1946. From The Hinduttan Timet, 
16 April 1946. 
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questions are not advancing the cause of freedom. They have first to 
end foreign rule. The British Government cannot solve any of our 
problems.* 

2. At this meeting a resolution was passed that the Namdhari Sikhs would sup- 
port the Congress to win freedom for a united India. 


11. Note on Talks with the Cabinet Mission* 


I had dinner with all three and afterwards a talk lasting two hours. The 
talk was informal and yet, because all three were present, there was a 
touch of restraint and formality about it which might have been absent 
if only one of them had been present. No specific scheme was put 
forward, only various suggestions were thrown out. Yet it seemed to 
me that some kind of a scheme had taken shape in their minds. This 
appeared to me something as follows: 

1. Defence and allied subjects (the minimum compulsory common 
subjects proposed by the Congress) must be dealt with by a central 
authority in India. 

2. Subject to the above, everything should be done to “save the face" 
of Jinnah. Tlie scheme should be a reasonable one, that is a work- 
able one, and it is not desirable to drive Jinnah & Co. into an impossi- 
ble comer from which there is no easy escape. Thus to say that 
Bengal and Punjab should be divided on the communal basis, and 
only the Muslim majority areas should be allowed to vote themsdves 
out is not a reasonable proposition — because this leaves a truncated 
area which cannot easily function and at the same time it may result 
in their cutting away completely and endangering defence &c. As 
far as possible the Punjab and Bengal should be kept intact. A kind 
of Pakistan should be conceded or at least made possible, subject to 
the minimum subjects under the central authority. 

3. The minimum compulsory subjects for the Centre should be 
determined, as wdl as the optional central subjects. Each province 
to be asked to accept the former— indeed it will be ocpected’to do so 
anyhow. Then each province to declare with which area it wants to 
cooperate for the optional subjects. Thus two areas might devdop — > 

1. Delhi, 10 April 1946. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.I.. 
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the Hindustan area and the Pakistan area. In each of these the pro- 
vinces concerned would form a kind of sub-federation, if they so 
choose, for the optional common subjects. It is not necessary for the 
provinces (or States) so adhering together to be contiguous. 

4. The Centre will be a kind of super federation dealing only with 
the compulsory common subjects. It might deal directly with the 
two sub-federations or with the provinces. Probably the former will 
be preferable. 

5. The Centre might only be an executive by all the provinces. Or 
it might be also some kind of a legislative assembly elected indirectly 
by the provincial assembly. Any direct election would be far too 
cumbrous and difficult. 

6. l"he States must also accept the compulsory common subjects. 
They may join either of the two sub-federations regardless of their 
geographical position. 

7. In dealing with the States, normally only the present State govern- 
ments can be formally consulted. It may be possible however to make 
some other arrangements also in regard to making the voice of the 
States peoples heard. ITiis is worthy of consideration but for the 
present the State governments only count. Tlic question of the inter- 
nal government of the States need not be decided now though em- 
phasis should be laid on required reforms. This question does not 
rise now and it is not possible for tlic Cabinet trio to go further into 
it. Circumstances will compel the rulers to change. Some time should 
be allowed for this change and adaptation to take place. The British 
Government’s paramountcy &c. will disappear anyhow and the States 
will have to fit into the new picture. 

Most of the talking was done by Stafford Cripps. 


12. To S. Zainulabedin' 


New Delhi 
19 April 1946 


Dear Mr. 2^inulabedin,^ 

I have your letter of the 18th April. As I told you the Congress resolu- 
tion on fundamental rights is perfectly clear on the point. This resolu- 
tion has been repeated many times and was recently incorporated in the 


1. A copy of this letter is in the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. 

2. A Congressman of Delhi. 
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Congress election manifesto. It lays down that it is a fundamental 
right of every citizen to have freedom of conscience and freedom to 
profess and practise his religion subject to public order and morality. 
1 have no doubt that this includes, and must include, the rights of pro- 
pagating one's religion and of conversion. In any country, and more 
especially in India, where almost all tlie well-known religions flourish, 
it is essential that there should be this freedom of religion and inevitably 
this includes the right to bring others to one's own viewpoint. As you 
know in the past objection has been taken to children and minors 
being unduly influenced before tliey are ripe to eonsider vital matters 
of this kind, but apart from this and apart from public order and 
morality there seems to me to be no other diffieulty in dealing with 
this matter. The freedom to praetise one's religion and to propagate it 
necessarily includes the freedom not to practise a religion and to pro- 
pagate such views also. Sometimes even when a right is recognised and 
acknowledged two such rights may come into conflict and lead to a 
possibility of a disturbance of the public order. The situation has then 
to be dealt with in a way so as to avoid conflict and disorder and yet 
to maintain the rights so far as possible. I do not see how any modem 
state can follow a different policy. All religious communities are entitled 
to tlie fullest freedom to practise and profess their beliefs. The Congress 
has always stood for this, and what is more, modern conditions necessi- 
tate it. I do not see any necessity for the Congress to issue any further 
declaration on the subject. I am not aware of any constitution which 
goes beyond the declarations already made by the Congress in regard 
to freedom of conscience and freedom to profess and practise one's 
religion. In any event no individual Congressman can vary or add to 
the resolutions of the Congress. Only the Congress itself can do so 
when it meets in full session. In the present case, as I have said, I do 
not myself have any doubt and tlie declaration already made seems to 
me adequate. 


Yours tmly, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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13. The Congress Reply to the Cabinet Mission's Invitation^ 

New Delhi 
27 April 1946 


Dear Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 

I have just received your letter^ of date for which thanks. 

On behalf of the Congress, I have two comments to make. In your 
letter you say: '"A Union Government dealing with the following sub- 
jects:- foreign affairs, defence and communications. There will be two 
groups of provinces, the one of the predominantly Hindu provinces and 
the other of the predominantly Muslim provinces, dealing witli all other 
subjects which the provinces in the respective groups desire to be dealt 
with in common. The provincial governments will deal with all other 
subjects and will have all the residuary sovereign rights.” 

The Congress has never accepted the division of India into predomi- 
nantly Hindu and predominantly Muslim provinces. It however recog- 
nises that there may be provinces which are willing to delegate to the 
Central Government subjects in the optional list, while others may agree 
to delegate only compulsory subjects like foreign affairs, defence and 
communications. 

Tlic Congress has agreed that residuary powers are to vest in the pro- 
vinces, but the use of the term ‘'sovereign” in that connection would 
tend to cause misunderstanding. I would, therefore, request that the 
word may be taken out. 

1. Letter, drafted by Jawabarlal, of A.K. A/.ad to Lord Pethick-Lawrence. The 
Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, p. 353. 

2. Pethick-Lawrcncc invited to a conference at Simla Maiilana /Vzad and three 
other Congress representatives saying that the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
had realised tliat “it would be useless to ask the two parties to meet unless 
they were able to place before them a b^^is of negotiation” which could lead 
to an agreement. The Simla Conference was to consider whether agreement 
was possible on the basis of the following principles: (i) Establishment of 
Indian union with three Central subjects — defence, foreign affairs and communi- 
cations; (ii) all other subjects and residuary soveieign rights vested in pro- 
vincial units; (iii) Creation of two groups of provincial units, one group 
consisting of predominantly Hindu provinces and the other gfoup consisting of 
predominantly Muslim provinces; (iv) These two groups of provinces to decide 
by agreement among themselves what other subjects may be placed under the 
Indian union; (v) Indian States to be given the option of fitting themselves into 
this scheme in any manner they liked. The Congress was represented by 
A.K. Azad, Jawaharlal, Vallabhbhai Patel and Abdul Ghaffar Khan. The 
Muslim League was represented by Jinnah, Liaquat Ali Khan, Nawab Ismail 
and Abdur ^b Nishtar. 
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If these two small verbal changes are made, I shall place the proposal 
before the Congress Working Committee and have every hope that the 
invitation will be accepted. 


Yours sincerely, 
A.K. Azad 


14. Acceptance of the Cabinet Mission’s Invitation^ 


New Delhi 
28 April 1946 


Dear Lord Pethick-Lavvrence, 

I thank you for your letter- of April 27. I have consulted my colleagues 
of the Congress Working Committee in regard to the suggestion made 
by you, and they desire me to inform you that they have always been 
willing to discuss fully any matters concerning the future of India with 
representatives of the Muslim League or any other organisation. I must 
point out, however, that the “fundamental principles” which you men- 
tion require amplification and elucidation in order to avoid any mis- 
understanding. 

As you arc aware, wc have envisaged a federal union of autonomous 
units. Such a federal union must of necessity deal with certain essential 
subjects of which defence and its allied subjects are the most important. 
It must be organic and must have both an executive and legislative 
machinery as well as the finance relating to these subjects and the 
power to raise revenues for these purposes in its own right. Without 
these functions and powers it would be weak and disjointed and 
defence and progress in general would suffer. Thus among the com- 
mon subjects, in addition to foreign affairs, defence and communica- 
tions, there should be currency, customs, tariffs and such other subjects 
as may be found on closer scrutiny to be intimately allied to them. 

Your reference to two groups of provinces, the one of the predomi- 
nantly Hindu provinces and the other of the predominantly Muslim 

1. Letter, drafted by Jawaharlal, of A.K. Azad to Lord Pethick-Lawreiice. The 
Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol, VII, pp. 357-358. 

2. My letter to you was in identical terms with one sent to Mr. Jinnah... 
It is not possible for me to make any textual alterations . . . These terms are our 
proposed basis. . . What we are asking the Congress Working Committee to 
do is to agree to send its representatives to the Conference..." 
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provinces, is not clear. Tlie only predominantly Muslim provinces are 
the North West Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan. Bengal and 
Punjab have a bare Muslim majority. We consider it wrong to form 
groups of provinces under the federal union and more so on a religious 
or communal basis. It also appears that you leave no choice to a pro- 
vince in the matter of joining or not joining a group. It is by no means 
certain that a province as constituted would like to join any particular 
group. In any event it would be wholly wrong to compel a province 
to function against its own wish. While we agree to the provinces 
having full powers in regard to all remaining subjects as well as the 
residuary powers, we have also stated that it should be open to any 
province to exercise its option to have more common subjects with the 
federal union. Any sub-federation within the federal union would 
weaken the federal centre and would be otherwise wrong. We do not, 
therefore, favour any such development. 

Regarding the Indian States we should like to make it clear that 
we consider it essential that they should be parts of the federal union 
in regard to the common subjects mentioned above. The manner of 
their coming into the union can be considered fully later. 

You have refened to certain “fundamental principles” but there is 
no mention of the basic issue before us, that is, Indian independence 
and the consequent withdrawal of the British army from India. It is 
only on this basis tliat we can discuss the future of India, or any interim 
arrangement. 

While we are ready to cany on negotiations with any party as to 
the future of India, we must state our convictions that reality will be 
absent from any negotiations whilst an outside ruling power still exists 
in India. 

I have asked three of my colleagues of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, namely Pandit Jawaharlal Nehju, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and 
Khan Abdul Chaffar Khan to accompany me in any negotiations that 
may take place as a result of your suggestion.^ 


Youn sincerely, 
A.K. Azad 


3. In his reply dated 29 April 1946, Pethick-Lawrence stated that “we have never 
contemplated the acceptance by the Congress and the Muslim League of our 
invitation would mean a preliminary condition of full approval by them of the 
terms set out in my letter.” 
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1. Record of First Mooting^ 


The Secretaiy of State after welcoming the party representatives said 
that the purpose of the conference was to make a final attempt to reach 
agreement between the parties. The basis of discussion was the form 
of solution given in his letter of invitation and the object was to clothe 
these bare bones with flesh and to see whether the result could be made 
acceptable. In the light of the discussions the delegation had had with 
all parties this seemed to them the most hopeful approach. 

The del^ation considered that there must be some form of central 
union for India to deal with certain compulsorj' subjects, but they 
thought that some system of grouping of provinces provided the best 
hope of solving the communal problem. ITicy had examined the alter- 
native® put forward by the Congress of one federal Centre with com- 
pulsory and optional subjects, but it seemed to them impracticable. He 
thought that it might be taken for granted that everyone present was 
fully acquainted with one another’s views and with the difference be- 
tween them. If the parties were not satisfied as to the sincerity of the 
delegation's purpose no words would now convince them and the impor- 
tance of reaching an agreement was so self-evident that there was no 
need to enlarge upon it. He proposal that the discussions should cen- 
tre round the basis put fonvard in his letter of invitation and that the 
Conference should work as far as possible to a time table and upon a 

definite agenda which would be laid before the meeting 

Maulana Azad said that before the matters on the agenda were discuss- 
ed the basic position of the Congress must be made clear, which was 
that they were proceeding on the basis of complete independence for 
India. The Secretary of State said that the delegation were here to set 
up constitution-making machinery to create a constitution under which 
India would be independent if that was the wish of the Indian people. . . 

Discussion then took place on the union subjects. 'The Viceroy ex- 
plained that it was proposed that these should be defence, foreign affain 
and communications as a minimum. The Congress representatives 

1. The second Simla Conference, as it came to be known, met from 5 May to 
12 May 1946. Extracts of the official report of the first meeting held on 9 
May 1946 (forenoon). From The Transfer of Power 1942-47, Vol. VII, pp. 
425-428. Only such portions as show or are relevant to, [awaharlal’s contri- 
butions to the discussions have been printed. 

2. See ante, pp, 138-159. 
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said that in their view certain ancillary subjects must necessarily go with 
these and that the Centre must be sdf-sufficient in its own right in regard 
to finance and have under its control the ancillary subjects essential for 
this purpose. It would require close analysis to work out which of the 
existing subjects this would cover, but there might be subjects in the 
present list which were not necessary. They thought that direct sources 
of revenue were essential and that it would not be satisfactory for the 
Centre to be financed by contributions from the units . . . 

Sir S. Cripps pointed out that there would be a third party to the 
union, namely, the Indian States, and the Secretary of State said that 
the union government would be dependent on and formed by the 
groups unless there was direct election to the union legislature. If it 
was indirectly based in this way it did not seem to be necessary to give 
the federations the power which Mr. Jinnah thought they should have. 
Mr. Jinnah said that his conception was that a minimum defence budget 
would be fixed by agreement between the groups after a review of de- 
fence expenditure for a past period of years. If more was required the 
union would prepare a budget of the additional amount and would have 
to request the groups for additional contributions . . . ® 

Pandit Nehru said that the discussion seemed to him to be proceed- 
ing on the basis of mistaken assumptions. Was there only to be an 
executive at the union level? If so, who was going to discuss defence 
or foreign affairs. If the groups could discuss and decide these matters 
they were not central subjects. 

TTie Secretary of State said that all the topics on the agenda were in- 
evitably interlocked and it seemed now desirable to turn to the question 
of the union constitution. This raised very large issues, for example, 
there was room for differences of opinion as to whether there should be 
a legislature and how it should be chosen . . . 

The Secretary of State pointed out that in each of the three subjects 
contemplated for the union, policy questions would arise continuously 
from day to day .... 

Pandit Nehru said that the Congress considered that there was obvious 
difficulty in having a vague and airy Centre with no effective powers. 
Suppose that there were war or threat of war, it was inconceivable that 
there should be two or three separate forums for deciding what should 
be done. It was essential there should be a legislative forum at the 


3. In fact the Congress was in favour of the power to levy taxes being given to 
the union. The Muslim League, on the other hand, had expressed itself in 
favour of levying contributions from the units. 
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Centre and the necessary financial apparatus. It was true there must 
be checks all round but if it was all checks there would be no motive 
power. The Centre must be strong and efficient though it might be 
limited. There was otherwise a danger that foreign powers might intrigue 
with the groups. Naturally, if the Centre adopted policies which offend- 
ed the groups there would be trouble and that would be contrary to the 
interest of the Centre. Pandit Nehru’s personal view was that there 
should be a directly elected central legislature but to meet the anxieties 
of certain people there might be a second chamber indirectly elected. 
Ibis would provide the check to which Mr. Jinnah and Sir S. Cripps 
had referred. 

The Viceroy said that the executive would presumably be small. It 
mig^t be reasonable for it to be appointed for a term of years as in the 
Swiss system and not responsible from day to day. 

Pandit Nehru said that India was accustomed to the parliamentary 
system but a permanent executive of this sort might be considered. 
He thought there was danger of it being inactive as a result of internal dis- 
agreement. The central executive might not be so small as was expected. 

The Secretary of State pointed out that if there were direct ejection 
there would be enormous constituencies unless the legislature were very 
large. The subject-matter of the Centre would not be appropriate for 
electioneering and indirect election from the groups would seem a more 
manageable arrangement. 

Pandit Nehru said that the Congress had not reached any definite 
conclusion about this. There might be indirect election at some lower 
stage, e.g., in the village. . . 


2. Record of Second Meeting^ 


Tlie Secretary of State said the discussion might be resumed on the point 
about the relationship between the groups and the union in the absence 
of a union legislature. . . 


1. 5 May 1946 (afternoon). Extracts. From The Transfer of Pmver 1942-7, 
Vol. VII, pp. 429-431. 
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Hie Seoetaiy of State said that the Centre would be functioning in a 
very limited fidd, but in the case, for instance, of defence^ there must 
be someone responsible for the common army and he must have a popular 
mandate. How could he be responsible to two different l^islatures that 
might have different policies? 

Mr. Jinnah said the executive could settle all these matters and he 
was definitely against a union legislature. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Azad said that this was a 
matter for the constitution-making body. If any abnormal provisions 
were required, they should be suggested by those who wanted them. 
The Centre must be capable of functioning. . . 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said that the Congress did not want the 
States to be a separate group. They should be dealt with like the pro- 
vinces. A large State might come straight into the union; others might 
form their own groups and join the union as such. Others would be 
absorbed in larger States or in provinces. In any case there must inevit- 
ably be States representatives in the union. The Congress did not want 
a "rajasthan” because the States units must be associated together in 
groups on administrative grounds and not simply on political grounds. 
The problem of the States was really that of the dozen or score of big 
States. . . 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said that the proportions in which the groups 
were represented would need careful consideration. Everyone should 
be treated alike. 

His Excellency pointed out, however, that some allowance must be 
made for the abnormal features of the Indian position. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said that the Congress hoped that the States 
would approximate internally as well as externally to the character of 
the provinces. 

His Excellency pointed out that this would take time. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru a^ced and said that if it took too long, 
there might be a lot of trouWe. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru agreed with the Viceroy that a union court 
would be necessary. It would deal with disputes between the units, and 
might also deal with the fundamental rights as included in the constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Jinnah said that on the assumption which seemed to^ be made 
that there would be no communal trouble once the union >^s set up, 
there was no need of a court 

Sir Stafford Cripps said that since the constitution would be a written 
one, there must be a tribunal to decide, for instance, disputes about the 
jurisdiction of the Centre and the groups. 
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3, A.K. Azad's Letter to Pethick*Lawrence^ 


Simla 
6 May 1946 


Dear Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 

My colleagues and I followed with care the proceedings of the confer- 
ence yesterday and tried to understand what our conversations were 
leading up to. I confess to feeling somewhat mystified and disturbed 
at the vagueness of our talks and some of the assumptions underlying 
them. While we would like to associate ourselves with every effort to 
explore ways and means of finding a basis for agreement, we must not 
deceive ourselves, the Cabinet Mission or the representatives of the Mus- 
lim League into the belief that the way the conference has so far proceed- 
ed furnishes hope of success. Our general approach to the questions 
before us was stated briefly in niy letter to you of April 28th.2 We find 
that this approach has been largely ignored and a contrary method has 
been followed. We realise that some assumptions have to be made in 
the early stages as otherwise there can be no progress. But assumptions 
which ignore or run contrary to fundamental issues are likely to lead to 
misunderstandings during the later stages. 

In my letter of April 28th, 1 stated that the basic issue before us was 
that of Indian independence and the consequent withdrawal of the Bri- 
tish army from India, for there can be no independence so long as there 
is a foreign army on Indian soil. Wc stand for the independence of the 
whole of India now and not in the distant or near future. Other matters 
are subsidiary to this and can be fitly discussed and decided by the con- 
stituent assembly. 

At the conference yesterday I referred to this again and we were glad 
to find that you and your colleagues, as well as the other members of the 
conference, accepted Indian independence as the basis of our talks. It 
was stated by you that the constituent assembly would finally decide 
about the nexus or other relationship that might be established between 
a free India and England. While this is perfectly true, it does not affect 
the position now, and that is the acceptance of Indian independence now. 


1. Drafted by Jawahailal. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, pp. 433-434. 

2. See ante, pp. 138-139. 
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If that is so then certain consequences inevitably follow. We fdt 
yesterday that there was no appreciation of these consequences. A" con- 
stituent assembly is not going to decide the question of independence; 
that question must be and, we take it, has been decided now. That 
assembly will represent the will of tlie free Indian nation and give effect 
to it. It is not going to be bound by any previous arrangements. It has 
to be preceded by a provisional government which must function, as far 
as possible, as a government of free India, and which should undertake 
to make all arrangements for the transitional period. 

In our discussions yesterday repeated references were made to groups 
of provinces functioning together, and it was even suggested that such a 
group would have an executive and legislative machinery. This method 
of grouping has not so far been discussed by us but still our talks seem- 
ed to presume all this. I should like to make it verj' clear that we are 
entirely opposed to any excentue or legislative machinery for a group 
of provinces or units of the federation. Tliat will mean a sub-federation, 
if not something more, and we have already told you that we do not 
accept this. It would result in creating three layers of executive and 
legislative bodies, an anangement which will be cumbrous, static and 
disjointed, leading to continuous friction. We are not aware of any such 
arrangement in any country. 

We are emphatically of opinion that it is not open to the conference 
to entertain any suggestions for a division of India. If this is to come, 
it should come through the constituent assembly free from any influence 
of the present governing power. 

Another point we wish to make dear is that we do not accept the 
proposal for parity as between groups in regard to the executive or legis- 
lature. We realise that everything possible should be done to remove 
fears and suspieions from the mind of every group and community. But 
the way to do this is not by uffreal methods which go against the basic 
principles of democracy on which wc hope to build up our constitution. 

Yours sincerdy, 
A. K. Azad 
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4. Record of Third Meeting* 


... In reply to Sir StafiEord Cripps, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said that 
there was a clear distinction between tlic Congress plan of optional sub- 
jects and the proposal for the grouping of provinces. As soon as the 
executive machinery for the groups was set up, an unnecessary inter- 
mediate body was placed between the Centre and tlie provincial govern- 
ments. The grouping scheme would not be effieient from the adminis- 
trative point of view. 

His Excellency said that the scheme was designed to get over a psy- 
chological difficulty. It was not claimed to be ideal from the adminis- 
trative point of view. 

Tlie Secretary of State pointed out that there were certain difficulties 
in the Congress scheme of optional subjects. Part of tlie Central orga- 
nization would deal with subjects for die whole of India; another part 
would deal with subjects entrusted to the Centre by certain provinees 
only. Part of the legislature would have loyalty to the whole of India; 
another part would be thinking only of certain provinces. The Govern- 
ment might be supported by the legislature on the compulsory subjects, 
but not on tlie optional subjects. The confusion in procedure would 
be so great that on practical grounds it seemed necessary for optional 
subjects to be dealt with elsewhere than in the union legislature. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said that the provinces tended to hold on to 
power. One could not be sure that they would cede any authority to 
the groups until they had been consulted. Possibly an arrangement like 
that by which Scottish Bills in the British Parliament are referred to the 
Scottish members might be introduecd. Industrialisation and progress 
were only possible on an all-India basis. 

His Excellency said that one must face the fact that the main reason 
for the groups was to get over the eommunal difficulty and make it 
possible to call together a constitution-making body. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said that in the view of the Congress the 
first thing was to dispose in practice of the problem of the Indo-British 
idationship. The communal problem could be dealt with afterwards. 
The constitution-making body would not bring compulsion on any unit. 

In reply to Sir Stafford Cripps, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehra said that 


1. 6 May 1946 (forenoon). Extracts. From The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 
VII, pp. 436-438. 
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though most points in the constitution-making body must be settled by 
the normal procedure, certain fundamental matters would not be decided 
by a majority. The Congress would not only exercise no compulsion 
on units to stay in the all-India federation. They would in addition see 
that the minorities were suitably safeguarded in the constitution. The 
Congress did not wish to encourage any tendencies towards splitting up 
India. The union of India, even if the list of subjects was short, must 
be strong and organic. Provinces would not be prevented from cooperat- 
ing among themselves over such subjects as education and health; but 
they would not need a group c.\ccuti\c. lie appealed to the League to 
come into the constitution-making body on the assurance that there would 
be no compulsion. 

Mr. Jinnah replied that he could not accept that invitation. But if the 
Congress and the Muslim League agreed that the Muslim provinces should 
group together and have their own legislature and executive, he had no 
doubt that there would be no difficult) at all. If the Congress would 
accept the groups, the Muslim League would accept the union subject 
to argument about the machinery of it. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru pointed out that Mr. Jinnah had accepted 
no feature of the union. ITie union without a legislature would be 
futile and entirely unacceptable. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said that his 
position came near to that of Mr. Jinnah, but it was difficult for him 
to accept grouping because the decision must be made by the provinces. 

Mr. Jinnah said that he would be very glad to sit together with Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru for whom he had a great regard. lie had no desire 
to ask the British to stay in India. 


5. Record of Fourth Meetirty* 


The meeting considered item 5 on the agendas the constitution-making 
body. ’ 

1. 6 May 1946 (afternoon). F.\tracts. From The Tumsfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 
VII, pp. 440-442. 

2. Composition and functions in respect of union, groups and provinces ot the 
constitution-making machinery. 
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Pandit Nehru said that the Congress recognised that their o riginal 
proposal for a constitution-making body based on adult suffrage would 
cause delay and that therefore existing machinery must in some way 
be the basis. The Congress were not able to commit themselves defini- 
tdy on the details but they envisaged some form of election by provin- 
cial legislatures. The States must come in on the same basis as British 
India, i.c., they must be represented by elected representatives of the 
people. The Congress could not assent to their being represented by 
nominees of the rulers. In the majority of States there was electoral 
machinery already in operation which could be utilised. On this as- 
sumption the States’ representatives could participate on equal terms 
with those from British India and could sit even when provincial con- 
stitutions were being considered. 

As regards functions, the Congress contemplated that the all-India 
constitution-making body would decide the union constitution and would 
also decide the main lines of provincial constitutions. They would pre- 
fer the maximum possible uniformity in provincial constitutions but 
details would have to be filled in by some provincial authority. 'They 
thought that provincial legislatures as at present constituted might under- 
take this. For example, the Congress as a matter of principle were 
opposed to two chambers and desired joint electorates. But these matters 
should be decided by the constitution-making body which might leave 
a latitude to provinces in regard to them where uniformity was not possi- 
ble. It was not contemplated that the all-India constitution-making 
body should frame constitutions for the States. 

Sir S. Cripps asked whether the Congress contemplated the represen- 
tatives of a group of provinces in the all-India constitution-making body 
meeting separately for group purposes. Pandit Nehru said that the 
question of grouping would arise after the constitution had been formed. 
The first question to decide was the character of the union. After that 
provinces might exercise their autonomy subject to tlie union constitu- 
tion and provincial representatives might bring up in the all-India con- 
stitution-making body proposals for grouping. It was not possible to 
say how the all-India constitution-making body would decide these 
mattyw New forces would be operating when India received its inde- 
pendence and even the old political parties could not guarantee what 
action it would take. Sir S. Cripps said that the only way to secure 
that there was a grouping arrangement if that were desired would be to 
allow provinces to meet as a section of the constitution-making body 
and form a group. They might decide to do so either by vote of the 
provincial legislature or by vote of their rqrresentatives in the constitu- 
tion-making body. 
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Pandit Nehru said that while the Congress contemplated autonomy 
for the provinces that meant internal autonomy, it was quite another 
thing for autonomy to be used to create the new piece of constitutional 
machinery going b^ond the boundaries of the province. Some provinces 
might wish to group themselves and others might not. Others might be 
divided almost equally on the subject. But Sikhs and Hindus in the 
Punjab who were a large minority might be adverse to the Punjab being 
grouped with the north-western provinces. 

The Viceroy said that it looked as if a constitution-making body with 
all parties cooperating in it would be impossible unless there were agree- 
ment beforehand that provinces should be accorded the right to group 
themselves. It was a choice of difficulties and unless grouping were 
agreed to there might be no constitution-making machinery based on 
agreement and the consequences would be grave. 

Pandit Nehru said that if any province declined to come into the con- 
stitution-making body, the constitution-making body should proceed 
without it. He thought this was unlikely to happen but provinces and 
States which did stay out would be under great pressure to come in. 
The same applied to the States who would have to come in subject to 
considerable internal changes. 

The Viceroy pointed out that if provinces stayed out the union of 
India would be lost. 

Pandit Nehru said that the Congress would pay a big price to avoid 
that happening but there were limits, 'fhey believed that if the British 
Government decided to quit India not merely at some future date but 
now, a constituent assembly could be formed and would meet in a rea- 
listic situation in which the parties would come to tenns. They would 
then have to face the consequences of their actions. 

The Viceroy said that the’psychologies of the situation were realities 
and it seemed the path of prudenec to make some compromise in ad- 
vance of the constitution-making body which would avoid the risk of a 
disastrous conffict. 

Maulana Azad said that there could be no guarantee that the recom- 
mendations of the Congress would be accepted by the constitution-making 
body, but Pandit Nehru accepted the suggestion of Sir S. Cripps that 
an agreement between the two main parties to use their influence to 
procure certain decisions by the eonstitution-making body would be of 
real value, . . 
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9. Notes on tho Conforonco* 


The recent talks in Viceregal Lodge disclose certain trends of thought 
in the minds of the parties concerned. It is desirable that these should be 
carefully analysed and considered. We have taken up a definite attitude 
in regard to certain fundamental problems, but we have seldom considered 
the various implications and consequences or the details of the pro- 
blems that face us. llie proper and logical course for us to take up 
would have been to insist on a decision on fundamentals before pro- 
ceeding to discuss any details. In theory wc have taken this up but 
in practice we have often been led to the discussion of what might be 
considered details though they are important enough. Indeed this is 
inevitable when any discussions take place, whether formal or informal. 
Tlie only way to avoid it is to avoid the discussion itself. This difficulty 
has faced us especially during these similar parleys when we often pro- 
ceeded on certain assumptions which we had not previously considered 
in all their bearings. Even apart from these assumptions we have not 
so far given much thought to the working out of constitutional arrange- 
ments in line with our own approach. 

What is our present attitude? Firstly and basically that the British 
must hand over power and withdraw completely. Hand over power to 
whom? To our national government. That government should be real- 
ly representative and preferably should be set up with the cooperation 
of other groups also. If that is not possible, power should be handed 
over to the Congress or, in the alternative, to the Muslim League. This 
national government will then sec to the formation and working of a 
constituent assembly which will consider and decide all problems. 

Even this attitude has not been clearly set down and worked out. 
TTieie should have been a full discussion in the Working Committee 
and a blue-print drawn up, so that we knew exactly where we were in 
theory. In practice, owing to various opposing forces, something difier- 
ent might well emerge, but it would be cnonnously helpful to us to have 
that blue-print and to test every new proposal by it. Obviously the pro- 
blems before us are of enormous complexity and a formal approach based 
on some principles does not go far enough. Wc are too much absorbed 
by the communal issue and ignore much else, yet both these act and 
react on each other. 


1. Dated 7 JMay 1946. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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Thus the creation of a provisional government or interim government 
should be worked out fully in all its implications; so also the constituent 
assembly. How is the constituent assembly to be formed and should it 
function? How do States eome in? Will the constituent assembly draw 
up only this all-India constitution or the details of the provincial consti- 
tution also — and States? We have no elear answers to these questions. 
A further complexity is introduced by the reference to 'grouping' of 
provinces. 

During the period of the provisional government where do States stand? 
These and many other questions arise and it is difficult to answer 
them authoritatively unlesss the Working Committee has considered 
diem and laid down its poliey in regard to them. 

The present Simla Conference has assumed a eertain importance in 
the eyes of India and the world. In a sense it is a turning-point in 
recent Indo-British discussions. As there is likely to be no kind of a 
settlement at this Conference, tlie obvious result is going to be that 
the British Government will proceed to give an imposed deeision. One 
ean vaguely see the outline of this already. 'Fhe attitude we take up in 
the Conferenee in regard not only to fundamentals but also other matters 
is important as it may have some bearing on results. And yet we have 
little guidance from the Working Committee on these matters. Sub- 
sequent developments are likely to be rapid. 

1. The picture as in the mind of the Cabinet Delegation: 

(i) An all-India union eomprising all the provinees and States dealing 
with certain minimum common subjects, such as, foreign affairs, de- 
fence, communications. Also the power directly to raise moneys for 
these subjects. Presumably tliis will include currency and customs & 
no more. A union executive & legislature. The latter to be chosen 
by the provincial legislature (States?). Probably parity in the legisla- 
tive and exeeutive as between the two groups. If there is the third 
group, the States, then the proportion to be 5:5:3. 

(ii) Provineial autonomy in regard to all other subjeets — residuary 
powers. In a sense provinces & States sovereign, subject to the States 
powers of the Centre. 

(iii) Provinces (and States) to be given the option of grouping them- 
sdves together for such subjects as they may choose. Such a group 
to have an executive (and probably also a legislature, though ’this is 
not clear). 

(iv) Not dear whether the union will deal only with the groups or 
ako with the units. Probably with both. It is quite possible that 
some provinces may not choose to group themsdves. 
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(v) The constituent assembly to be formed by indirect election 
through present provincial legislatures, either by single transferable 
vote or some other form of proportional representation or communal 
groups voting separately. 

This constituent assembly, after discussing cuinnion problems, to split 
up into groups to consider & decide group structures. Thus the C.A. 
functions both as a single assembly and as two or more C.A.s. 
Question of States — Probably to be left out. Subsequent treaties or 
arrangements. 

2. Picture as in the mind of Muslim League : 

(i) All India union of all provinces (States not considered) dealing 
with foreign affairs, defence & communications. Only an executive- 
no legislature, (^\'ho appoints executive? The group executives?) 
No power to raise money. Money to be voted for it by group execu- 
tives & legislatures. Essentially the union executive will be agents of 
the groups. 

(ii) Groups— executive & legislature question; optional or compulsory? 

(iii) Provinces 

Evidently groups arc the most important part of this structure and the 
union will be weak & ineffective. 

States — Where do they come in 

(i) Provisional or interim goxcrimicnt 

(ii) Constituent assembly 

(iii) Grouping to form units for federation 

(iv) Merger 

(v) Internal structure 

(vi) Basic qualifications to join constituent assembly & union 

(vii) Pol. Dept. & Pol. Adviser 

Change of constitution method 

Question of secession later 
Supreme Court 

Questions for us: 

1. If Centre real, strong, organic with I’.x. & Leg.— can wc permit 
grouping of Prov. Say without Legs. &c. 

Centre: Organic with full authority in regard to subjects given to it— 
also with power to remedial action in case of breakdown of 
constitution, gross maladministration, or grave public emer- 
gencies— famine, epidemic &c. 

Sovereign democratic legislature & responsible executive. 
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7. To Lord Waveir 


Simla 
8 May 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

I am sending you a small pamphlet^ giving the results of the recent 
elections in the North West Frontier Province. At page 9 you will find 
the voting figures given. Out of the total Muslim votes cast the Cong- 
ress and Nationalist Muslim candidatesi got 208,896 votes, and the Mus- 
lim League candidates got 147,880 votes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Not printed. 


8. A.K, Aiad's Letter to Pethick-Lawrence* 


Simla 
9 May 1946 


Dear Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 

My colleagues and I have given the most careful consideration to the 
memorandum’’ sent by you yesterday suggesting various points of agree- 
ment. On the 28th April 1 sent you a letter in which I c.\plaincd briefly 
the Congress viewpoint in regard to certain "fundamental principles" 
mentioned in your letter of 27th April. After the first day of the con- 
ference, on May 6th, I wrote to you again to avoid any possible mis- 
understanding regarding the issues being discussed in the conference. 


1. Drafted by Jawaharlal. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, pp. 476-479. 
This is the final draft containing changes made by Mahatma Gandhi. The 
first draft in Jawaharlal’s hand is available in J.N. Papers, N.M.M-f- The 
differences between the two drafts are indicated in footnotes. 

2. After the Simla Conference had sat for two days the Cabinet Mission sent the 
parties a document containing suggested points for agreement. This elaborated 
the constitutional structure in three tiers — union, groups and provinces — 
envisaged in the letter of invitation sent by Pethick-Lawrence to Azad and Jinnah 
on 27 April 1946. 
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I now find from your memorandum that some of your suggestions are 
entirely opposed to our views and to the views repeatedly declared by the 
Congress. We are thus placed in a difficult position. It has been and 
is our desire to explore every avenue for a settlement and a changeover 
in India by consent, and for this purpose we are prepared to go fai. 
But there are obvious limits beyond which we cannot go if we are con- 
vinced that this would be injurious to the people of India and to India’s 
progress as a free nation.^ 

In my previous letters I have laid stress on the necessity of having 
a strong and organic federal union. I have also stated that we do not 
approve of sub-federations or grouping of provinces in the manner sug- 
gested, and arc wholly opposed to parity in executives or legislatures as 
between wholly unequal groups. We do not wish to come in the way 
of provinces or other units cooperating together, if they so choose, but 
this must be entirely optional. 

The proposals you have put forward are meant, we presume, to limit 
the free discretion of the constituent assembly. We do not see how this 
can be done. We arc at present concerned with one important aspect 
of a larger problem. Any decision on this aspect taken now might well 
conffict with the decisions we, or the constituent assembly, might want 
to take on other aspects. The only reasonable course it appears to us is* to 
have a constituent assembly with perfect freedom to draw up its con- 
stitution, with certain reservations to protect the rights of minorities. 
Thus we may agree that any major communal issue must be settled by 
consent of the parties concerned, or, where such consent is not obtained, 
by arbitration.^ 

3. One paragraph is omitted; Nor can wc, as representatives of the Congress, ignore 
or override the clear directions of the Congress. It is certainly open to us to 
make any rccoinniendatioiis lo the All India Congress Committee. But we 
can only do so if we are ourselves convinced of the desirability of these recom- 
mendations in the present circumstances an^ the possibility of their acceptance. 
We have also to bear in mind the interests of other minorities and groups, nota- 
bly the Sikhs, who are not represented in the conference. 

4. Two paragraphs are omitted: We are prepared to extend the principle of 
arbitration further to avoid any semblance of compulsion of a minority on 
particular issues affecting it. But while wc ha\e to avoid the compulsion of a 
minority, we must necessarily also avoid the compulsion of a majority by a 
minority. 

There should be a final safeguard. When the constitution has been framed by 
the constituent assembly it should be sent for notification to each provincial 
assembly. It will be open to the province not to ratify and thus to opt itself 
out of it. If it does so then the problems in relation to the province will have 
to be considered anew. This gives the largest freedom and self-determination 
to eaeh provinee and at the same time enables a balanced constitution to be 
drawn up with, the consent of all parties concerned. 
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From the proposals you have sent us (8-D.E.F.G.)® it would appear 
that two or thred separate constitutions might emerge for separate groups, 
joined together by a flimsy common superstructure left to the mercy of 
the three disjointed groups.” 

There is also compulsion in the early stages for a province to join a 
particular group whether it wants to or not.^ Thus why should the 
Frontier Province, which is clearly a Congress province, be compelled to 
join any group hostile to the Congress? 

We realise that in dealing with human beings, as individuals or groups, 
many considerations have to be borne in mind besides logic and reason. 
But logic and reason cannot be ignored altogether, and unreason and 
injustice are dangerous companions at any time and, more especially, 
when we arc building for the future of liunclreds of millions of human 
beings. 

I shall now deal with some of the points in your memorandum and 
make some suggestions in regard to them. 

No. 1.” — We note that you have provided for the finance it requires 
for the subjects it deals witli. We think it should be clearly stated that 
the federal union must have power to raise revenue in its own right. 
Further that currency and customs must in any event be included in the 
union subjects, as well as such other subjects as on closer scrutiny may 
be found to be intimately allied to them. One other subject is an essen- 
tial and inevitable union subject and that is planning. Planning can 


5. These clauses of Point 8 of the list of points ot agreement set out the consti- 
tution-iiiakiiig proccduic. After preliminary business the constituent assembly 
would divide into tliree sections, representing respectively the Hindu-majority 
and Muslim-majority provinces and the States. Each of the first two sections 
would decide on provincial constitutions, and, if they wished, a group constitu- 
tion. Provinces might then opt out of groups. Thereafter the three sections 
would join to frame a union constitution, provided that any major point affect- 
ing the coimnnnal issue must be voted by a separate majority of each of the 
two major communities. 

6. Here one paragraph is deleted: The process of constitution-making begins from 
below and might well proceed in conflicting directions without any uniformity. 
It might even be difficult, during the later stages, to erect an organic, workable 
structure for the union centre. This procedure is bound to lead to all manner 
of difficulties and conflicts, and to a disjointed constitution. 

7. This sentence replaced the following sentence in the first draft: ,At a later 
stage it may opt out of that group but the previous compulsion can have no 
justification. 

8. Point 1 of the list was that there should be an all-India union government and 
legislature dealing with foreign affairs, defence, communication, fundamental 
rights and having necessary powers of finance. All remaining powers should vest 
in the provinces (Point 2). 
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only be done effectively at the Centre, though the provinces or will 
give effect to it in their respective areas. 

TTie union must also have power to take remedial action in cases of 
breakdown of the constitution and in grave public emergencies. 

Nos. 5 and 6*— We are entirely opposed to the proposed parity, both 
in the executive and legislature, as between wholly unequal groups. 
Hiis is unfair and will lead to trouble. Such a provision contains in 
itself the seed of conflict and the destruction of free growth. If there 
is no agreement on this or any similar matter, we are prepared to leave 
it to arbitration. 

No 7^® — We are prepared to accept the suggestion that provision be 
made for a reconsideration of the constitution after ten years. Indeed 
the constitution will necessarily provide the machinery for its revision 
at any time. 

The second clause lays down that reconsideration should be done by 
a body constituted on the same basis as the constituent assembly. This 
present provision is intended to meet an emergency. We expect that 
the constitution for India will be based on adult suffrage. Ten years 
hence India is not likely to be satisfied with anything less than adult 
suffrage to express its mind on all grave issues.^* 

No. 8-A^® — We would suggest that the just and proper method of 
elections, fair to all parties, is the method of proportional representa- 
tion by single transferable vote.*® It might be remembered that the 
present basis of election for the provincial assemblies is stron^y weight- 
ed in favour of the minorities. 

The proportion of 1/lOth appears to be too small and will limit the 
numbers of the constituent assembly too much. Probably the number 

9. Point 5 was that the legislature of the union should have parity of representa- 
tion between the Muslim-majority and the Hindu-majority provinces, whether 
grouped or not, together with representatives (unspecified) of the States. Point 
6 stipulated that the union government >7ould be constituted in the same 
proportion. 

10. Point 7 allowed reconsideration of the constitution at ten-yearly intervals. 

11. This paragraph in the first draft read: The second clause to the effect that 
reconsideration should be done by a body constituted on the same basis as the 
constituent assembly, and with the same provisions as to voting, may create 
difficulties as it may not fit in with the constitution. We are, however, agree- 
able to the principle underlying this, but in any event we would like to have 
adult suffrage. 

12. According to this clause of Point 8 the constituent assembly should mirror the 
party strengths in the provincial assemblies, with representatives of States by 
ratio of their populations. 

13. “As suggested in the memorandum, it will be difficult to fit in every group of 
independent5”r-deleted from the first draft. 
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would not exceed 200. In the vitally important tasks the assembly will 
have to face, it should have larger numbers. We suggest that at least 
one-fifth of the total membership of the provincial assemblies should 
be elected for the constituent assembly. 

No. 8-B.i* — This clause is vague and requires elucidation. But for 
the present we arc not going into further details. 

No. 8-D.E.F.G. — I have already referred to these clauses. We think 
that both the formation of these groups and the procedure suggested are 
wrong and undesirable. We do not wish to rule out the formation of 
groups if the provinces so desire. But this subject must be left open for 
decision by the constituent assembly. Tlie drafting and settling of the 
constitution should begin with the federal union. This should con- 
tain common and uniform provisions for the provinces and other units. 
TIic provinces may then add to these. 

No. 8-H.^® — In the circumstances existing today we are prepared to 
accept some such clause. In case of disagreement the matter should 
be referred to arbitration. 

I have pointed out above some of the obvious defects, as wc see them, 
in the proposals contained in your memorandum. If these are reme- 
died, as suggested by us, we might be in a position to recommend their 
acceptance by the Congress. But as drafted in the memorandum sent 
to us, I regret that we arc unable to accept them. 

On the whole, therefore, if the suggestions are intended to have a bind- 
ing effect, with all the will in the world to have an agreement with the 
League, we must repudiate most of them. Let us not run into any 
evil greater than the one all of us three parties should seek to avoid. 

If an agreement honourable to both the parties and favourable to the 
growth of free and united India cannot be achieved, we would suggest 
that an interim provisional government responsible to the elected mem- 
bers of the Central Assembly be formed at once and the matters in dis- 
pute concerning the constituent assembly between the Congress and the 
League be referred to an independent tribunal.*® 


Yours sincerely, 
A. K. Azad 


14. “Representatives shall be invited from the States on the basis of their poi>ulation 
in proportion to the representation from British India.” 

1$. “No major point in the union constitution which affects the communal issue shall 
be deemed to be passed by the assembly unless a majority of both the two major 
communities vote in its favour.” 

16. Tlie last two paragraphs were drafted by Mahatma Gandhi. 
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9. Record of Fifth Meeting^ 


The Secretary of State said that the document circulated had been in- 
tended to focus the result of the previous conversations in Simla. As a 
result of the reactions in the conference and informal contacts, the dele- 
gation understood that there were the following points of agreement. 
The delegation fully appreciated. liowc\'cr. that such agreement was 
provisional and that the picture as a whole, when it had been com- 
pleted. must be acceptable 

As regards the groups, it was agreed— 

(a) that it was open to provinces to form themselves into groups 
with their own executive and legislature; 

(b) that no province should be compelled to remain in a group 
against its will .... 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad said that the Congress had not definitely 
agreed that there should be executives and legislatures in the groups. 
Tliis was a point that had only been discussed, not agreed. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said that all of those present desired an 
agreement as soon as possible. He suggested that the League and the 
Congress might sit together and tr}^ to find a way out; but as that might 
not yield results, there should be an agreed umpire. Perhaps one re- 
presentative on each side might sit with an umpire, and in case of dis- 
agreement, the umpire's decision would be accepted as final. The um- 
pire would of course have to be a person accepted by both parties. 

After some discussion Mr. Jinnah said that he would be very glad 
to sit with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and consider whether this proposal 
could be accepted, and if so, who the umpire should be. 

There was then a short interval for discussion between Mr. Jinnah 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

After the interval the conference reassembled. Mr. Jinnah said that, 
as was inevitable, a decision could not be reached immediately. He 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehui suggested that there should be an adjourn- 
ment till Saturday afternoon at 3 p.m. when he and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru would report progress.- 


1. 9 May 1946. Extracts. From The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, 
489-490. 

2. The conference adjourned till 11 May 1946 for two days so that Jawaharlal 
and Jinnah could have talks. 
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10. ToM. A.JInnaM 


10 May 1916 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

In accordance with our decision yesterday at the conference, my col- 
leagues have given a good deal of thought to the clioicc of a suitable 
umpire. We have felt that it would probably be desirable to exclude 
Englishmen, Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. The field is thus limited. 
Nevertheless, we have drawn up a considerable list from which a choice 
can be made. I presume that you have also, in consultation with your 
executive, prepared a list of possible umpires. Would you like these 
two lists to be considered by us, that is, by you and me? If so, we can 
fix up a meeting for the purpose. After we have met, our recommend- 
ation can be considered by the eight of us, that is the four representa- 
tives of the Congress and the four representatives of the Muslim League, 
and a final choice can be made, which we can place before the conference 
when it meets tomorrow.* 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J. N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Jinnah replied the same day that "we would further examine your proposal 
with all its implications after your and my consulting our respective colleagues." 


11. To Stafford Cripps* 

Simla 

11.5.46 


My dear Stafford,* 

Last night, at 10 p.m., I received Jinnah’s reply, a copy of which I en- 
close. I am writing to him again and shall see him at 10.30. 

1. CA.B. 127/106, Public Record Office, London. 

2. Jawaharlal had written a letter also on 10 May 1946 to Stafford Cripps, which 
is not available in J.N. Papers. In his letter of 10 May 1946 to Attlee, 
Pethidc-Lawrence referred to this letter: “Tliis morning Stafiord has had a pri- 
vate letter from Nehru indicating that he fears the scheme will break down 
if not over the selection of umpire then over the personal squabble between 
Jinnah and Azad . . . Nehru also mentioned the matter of the powers of the 
new Executive Council of the Viceroy in the interim government." 
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It is clear that he is not going to commit himself about the umpire 
and will not suggest names. It is the old well-established technique. 
When we meet he will insist that Congress representatives should be 
such and such and no other. I shall have to tell him that we cannot 
agree to any limitation of this kind. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


12. To M. A. Jinnah^ 


11 May 1946 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

Your letter of May 10th reached me at ten last night. 

During the talk we had at Viceregal Lodge, you referred to 
various matters besides the choice of an umpire, and I gave you my 
reactions in regard to them. But I was under the impression that the 
proposal to have an umpire had been agreed to and our next business 
was to suggest names. Indeed it was when some such agreement was 
reached in the conference that we had our talk. My colleagues have 
proceeded on this basis and prepared a list of suitable names. 'Flie con- 
ference will expect us to tell them this afternoon the name of the umpire 
we fix upon, or at any rate to place before them suggestions in this 
behalf. 

The chief implication in having an umpire is to agree to accept his 
final decision. We agree to this. We suggest that we might start with 
this and report accordingly to the confeience. 

As suggested by you, I shall come over to your place of residence at 
about 10.30 this morning.* 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Jinnah replied the same day that he had agreed only to sit with Jawaharlal and 
“consider whether this proposal could be accepted, and if so, who the umpire 
should be”. 
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13. Record of Sixth Meeting^ 


The Secretary of State said that the delegation had understood that the 
Congress and the Muslim League had agreed in prineiple to the propo- 
sition that outstanding points of differenec should be settled by an 
umpire and that the)' were going to meet privately to diseuss the matter. 
They hoped that agreement had been reached on this basis. 

Mr. Jinnah said that it was not the case that there had been any 
agreement. He had said that he would consider this proposal. He had 
met Pandit Nehru and had consulted his colleagues. The result of his 
examination of the projx)sal was that if there was to be arbitration there 
must be terms of reference, llie first question which would arise was 
the question of the partition of India. ITie Muslim League regarded 
this as settled by the verdict of the Muslims at the election. It was in- 
conceivable that a matter of this sort should ever be the subject of arbi- 
tration. If there were a decision against partition the arbitrator would 
decide the union constitution, 'llierc would be no means of enforcing 
the arbitrator’s decisions and difficulties would arise over the selection 
of a single person to arbitrate. Tlie Secretary of State said that at the 
last meeting he had read out a list of points which he understood to be 
agreed subject to agreement on the whole picture when it was com- 
plete. Mr. Jinnah said that he had agreed to nothing — no single point 
had been agreed upon. All he had said was that if the Congress would 
agree to groups of provinces as desired by the Muslim League he would 
seriously consider a union. He had not dissented to what the Secretary 
of State had said because before he had been asked to speak Pandit 
Nehru had made his proposal. He was sorry if this had led to mis- 
understanding. 

Pandit Nehru said that his Suggestion was that there should be dis- 
cussion between rqrresentatives of each side who would agree beforehand 
on an arbitrator who would decide points of difference which could not 
be resolved by discussion. The Congress considered that the arbitra- 
tor should not be an Englishman, a Hindu, a Muslim or a Sikh. Tlicy 
had drawn up a list of impartial persons, some of them judges and some 
of them from the international field. Tlicre were many ways of ar- 
ranging arbitration but in view of Mr. Jinnah’s attitude the question 
did not arise. Mr. Jinnah said that if anything at all were agreed 

1. 11 May 1946. Extracts. From The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, pp. 

508-511. 
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there might be some question of arbitration. Until the Muslim League 
knew that tliere would be groups of provinces and what provinces would 
be in them, they could not consider arbitration, 'fhe Secretary of State 
said that he understood it to be couiplcmcntarily agreed on the one hand 
that there should be groups and on the other that there should be 
a union. Mr. Jinnah said that he could not agree to an arbitrator decid- 
ing on the question of the sovereignty of Pakistan. Subject to the whole 
picture, he was willing to agree to the sovereignty of Pakistan being 
delegated to a union for the three subjects providing a sovereign Pakis- 
tan was recognised in the form of a group, lie was prepared to consider 
arbitration on other points when he knew what they were. 

Pandit Ndiru said that this meant coming to an agreement on funda- 
mentals. Congress and the Muslim League were completely opposed 
on the question of partition or otherwise. For Mr. Jinnah the groups 
were the essence of the proposal. Congress thought that a strong centre 
was essential and that it should have subjects additional to the three, 
including currency, customs and planning. They had not agreed to the 
imposition of groups or to their having legislatures or executives. 'Phey 
were prepared to have arbitration on these issues. 

Mr. Jinnah said that the Muslim League conception was that there 
would be two groups of provinces. These would be federations which 
would confederate. If there were no executives or legislatures in the 
groups the union would be formed of provinces and of States and the 
whole conception was destroyed 

Pandit Nehru said that the least the Congress could agree to was a 
union centre with the three subjects and having the right to raise its own 
revenue by direct taxation. Currency and planning must also be central 
although the latter was in a large sense advisory. Congress were agree- 
able to provinces exercising their autonomy to fonn groups with the 
right to opt out of a group. 

Mr. Jinnah said that he could not agiC-e to more than three subjects 
at the Centre and the method of financing the union must be left open 
to the constituent assembly. I’he character of the groups could not go 
to arbitration. The arbitrator might decide that there would be no 
executives or legislatures and in effect there would then be no groups. 

Pandit Nehru said that the real point was whether the group should 
function as a government with an executive or as a more informal asso- 
ciation. Congress considered that three layers of governments would 
not be a workable arrangement but they could not prevent provinces 
having the right to come together. 

Sir Stafford Cripps suggested that named provinces might fonn a con- 
stitution-making ^dy for the group, subject to option out after the 
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constitution had been tramed. Mr. Jinnah agreed tliat there could be 
option out. . . . 

Pandit Nehru said that a constitution-making body could not be bound 
to decisions by arbitration. If it was a large enough body it was likely 
to reach a decision. lie asked whether arbitration had been ruled out 
by Mr. Jinnah at the present stage. 

Mr. jinnah said that the first thing was that the provinees must be 
grouped. I'his was not to be the subjeet of arbitration. I'he two- 
group constitution-making bodies would then meet, of eourse, on the 
basis of parity. They would not decide as one body 

Pandit Ncliru said on Mr. linnah's proposal no constitution for the 
union would ever be framed. He wished to make it elear tliat the Con- 
gress would not accept the States being represented in the constitution- 
making body or in the legislature by the Prinees' nominees, nor would 
they accept the States as a third group. The Congress did not agree to 
parity in the Central legislature. Provision eould be made to safeguard 
the rights of a community without parity which would give rise to trou- 
ble. It the constitution did not reflect realities of the situation it would 
be unstable and produce a state of bitterness and frustration. 'Phe Con- 
gress were entirely opposed to the groups being sovereign bodies. They 
were prepared however for the question of legislatures and executives for 
the groups to be put to arbitration. ITiey would agree to safeguards on 
the lines of Clause (11 )- in the union constitution. 

The Muslim League representatives said that they would require parity 
of representatation in the union constitution. There were many impor- 
tant issues besides communal issues and there were precedents for equal 
representation of unequal parts in a federation. 

llie Secretary of State said that parity had grave disadvantages. Clause 
(H) would give real protection. lie thought that Mr. Jinnah would agree 
that on communal issues onc-fiiird of the population could not expect 
to be able to vote down the other two-thirds. In doubtful cases there 
must be some arbitral machinery. 

Tlic conference then discussed whether there was anytliing further 
that could be done in the hope of secunng agreement. It was agreed 
that Mr. Jinnah would put down in writing the precise conditions on 
which the Muslim League would be prepared to negotiate further.. * Tlie 
Congress representatives agreed to prepare proposals of their own in an 
endeavour to find common ground 


2. See ante, p. 160, footnote 15. 
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14. A.K. Aiad’s Lettar to Lord Pothick-Lawroneo^ 


Simla 
12 May 1946 


Dear Lord Pethick-Lawrencc, 

As decided yesterday, I am sending you a note on behalf of the Congress 
regarding the proposals which might form the basis of an agreement. 
I am also sending you another note in regard to the Muslim League's 
proposals.^ 


Yours sincerely, 
A. K. Azad 

1. Drafted by Jawaharlal. The Transfer of Power 1942-7 Vol. VII, p. 518. 

2. See succeeding items. 


IS. Points Suggested by Congress as Basis of Agreement* 


1. The constituent assembly to be formed as follows: 

(i) Representatives shall be elected by each provincial assembly by 
proportional representation on (single transferable vote). The 
number so elected should be one-fifth of the number of members 
of the assembly and they may be members of the assembly or 
others. 

(ii) Representatives from the States oa the basis of their population 
in proportion to the representation from British India. How 
these representatives are to be chosen is to be considered later. 

2. The constituent assembly shall draw up a constitution for the 
federal union. This shall consist of an all-India federal government and 
legislature dealing with foreign affairs, defence, communications, fun- 
damental rights, currency, customs and planning, as well as such other 
subjects as, on closer scrutiny, may be found to be intimately allied to 


1. Drafted by Jawaharlal, 12 May 1946. The Trarttfer of Power 1942-7. Vol. VII, 
pp. 518-519. 
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them. Tho federal union will have necessary powers to obtain for itself 
the finances it requires for these subjects and the power to raise revenues 
in its own right, llic union must also have power to take remedial 
action in cases of breakdown of the constitution and in grave public 
emergencies. 

3. All the remaining powers shall vest in the provinces or units. 

4. Groups of provinces may be formed and such groups may deter- 
mine the provincial subjects which they dcsiic to take in common. 

5. After the constituent assembly has decided the constitution for the 
all-India federal union as laid down in paragraph two above, the repre- 
sentatives of tlic pro\inces may fc^rm groups to decide tlic provincial 
constitutions for their group ancL if they wish, a group constitution. 

6. No major point in the all-India federal constitution wliich affects 
the communal issue shall be deemed to be passed by the constituent as- 
sembly unless a majority of the members of the community or communi- 
ties concerned present in assembly and voting are separately in its favour. 
Provided that in case there is no agreement on any such issue, it will 
be referred to arbitration. In case of doubt as to whether any point is 
a major communal issue, the Speaker will deeide, or, if so desired, it 
may be referred to the Federal Court. 

7. In the event of a dispute arising in the process of constitution- 
making the specific issue shall be referred to arbitration. 

8. 1lI\c constitution should provide machinery for its revision at any 
time subject to such checks as may be desired. If so desired, it may be 
specifically staled that this whole constitution may be reconsidered after 
ten years. 


16 . Note by the Congress on the Muslim League's Suggestions^ 


Tlie approach of the Muslim League is so different from that of the 
Congress in regard to these matters that it is a little difficult to deal 


1. Drafted by Jawaharlal, 12 Mav 1946. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 
VII, pp. 519-521. 
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with each point separately without reference to the rest. The picture 
as envisaged by the Congress is briefly given in a separate note." From 
consideration of this note and tlie Muslim League’s proposals the diffi- 
culties and the possible agreement will become obvious. 

The Muslim League’s proposals’* arc dealt with below briefly: 

1. We suggest that the proper procedure is for one constitution-mak- 
ing body or constituent assembly to meet for the whole of India and 
later for groups to be formed if so desired by the provinces concerned. 
Tlic matter should be left to the provinces and if they wish to tunc- 
tion as a group thq- are at liberty' to do so and to frame their own 
constitution for the purpose. 

In any event Assam has obviously no place in the group mentioned, 
and the North \\’cst Frontier Province, as the elections show, is not 
in favour of this proposal. 

2. We have agreed to residuary powers, apart from the Central sub- 
jects, vesting in the provinces. They can make such use of them 
as they like and, as has been stated above, function as a group. What 
the ultimate nature of such a group may be cannot be determined 
at this stage and should be left to the representatives of the provinces 
concerned. 

3. We have suggested that the most suitable method of election 
would be by single transferable vote. This would give proper repre- 
sentation to the \arious coinmunitics in projxirtion to their present 
representation in the legislatures. If the population proportion is 
taken, we ha\c no particular objection, but this would lead to difficul- 
ties in all the pro\inces where there is weightage in favour of certain 
communities. 'Plie principle npproicd of would necessarily apply to 
all the provinces. 


2. See the previous item. 

3. The Muslim Le.igue proposed: (i) the six Muslim majority provinces should 
have their own constitution-making body, which should decide which powers, 
other than defence, foreign affairs and communications necessary for defence, 
should be provincial and which should be central to what was called Pakistan 
federation; (ii) in a joint constitution-making body with the non-Muslim group 
it should be open to discussions whether the union should have a legislature and 
how it should be financed, but in any esent not by means of taxation; (iiij no 
decision of the union on any controversial matter should be taken by a majority 
of less than three-fourths. There were also proposals about opting out, parity 
in the union, fundamental rights and other matters of detail. 
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4. Tlieic is no necessity for opting out of a province from its group 
as the previous consent of the provinces is necessary for joining the 
group. 

5. We consider it essential that the federal union should have a 
legislature. We also consider it essential that the union should have 
power to raise its own revenue. 

6 and 7. We are entirely opposed to parity of representation as be- 
tween groups of provinces in the union executive or legislature. We 
think that the provision to the effeet that no major communal issue 
in the union constitution shall be deemed to be passed by the con- 
stituent assembly unless a majority of the members of the community 
or communities concerned present and voting in the constituent as- 
sembly arc separately in its favour, is a sufficient and ample safeguard 
of all minorities. We have suggested something wider and including 
all communities than has been proposed elsewhere. This may give 
rise to some difficulties in regard to small communities, but all such 
difficulties can be got over by reference to arbitration. We are pre- 
pared to consider the method of giving effect to this principle so as 
to make it more feasible. 

8. This proposal^ is so sweeping in its nature tliat no government or 
legislature can function at all. Once we have safeguarded major com- 
munal issues other matters, whether controversial or not, require no 
safeguard. This will simply mean safeguarding vested interests of all 
kinds and preventing progress, or indeed any movement in any direc- 
tion. We, Uicrcfore, entirely disapprove of it. 

9. We are entirely agreeable to the inclusion of fundamental rights 
and safeguards concerning religion, culture and like matters in the 
constitution. We suggest that the proper place for this is the all- 
India federal union constitution. There should be uniformity in re- 
gard to these fundamental rights all over India. 

10. I'he constitution of th^ union will inevitably contain provisions 
for its revision. It may also contain a provision for its full reconsi- 
deration at the end of ten years. The matter will be open then for 
a complete reconsideration. Though it is implied, we would avoid 
reference to secession as we do not wish to encourage this idea. 

4. See point iii of footnote 3 above. 
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17. Appeal for Communal Unity^ 


The present political situation has reached a critical juncture.^ Every- 
one has to be prepared to shoulder his responsibility bravely. People 
should develop a balanced and unbiased outlook and do tlieir utmost 
to establish complete communal unity, lliey should take care to sec 
that they do not allow their emotions to get the better of their reason. 

The freedom that is coming is not going to be the swaraj of the 
Hindus or of the Muslims, but it will be the freedom of the 400 million 
people of India. The Congress has always been inspired by high ideals, 
and, in all its struggles against British imperialism, it has never shown 
any malice or bitterness. If only the people ean remember this, they 
will find no difficulty in facing the situation. 

1 deplore the raising of petty issues, or putting obstacles in the way 
of India’s freedom, but in spite of all obstacles, India will soon be free. 

1. Speech at Simla, 13 May 1946. From Ihe Hindustan Times, 14 May 1946. 

2. At the seventh meeting of the Simla Conference on 12 May 1946, with the 
Congress and the Muslim League remaining opposed to each otlicr, Pcthick- 
Lawrence announced the breakdown of the conference. The Cabinet Mission 
returned to Delhi promising to issue a statement defining the next steps to be 
taken. 


18. Assurance to Indian Christians’ 


Indian Christians need have no qualms ifbout their religious freedom in 
an independent India. Although our ultimate aim is to establish a 
secular state not identified with any particular religion, freedom 
of conscience and recognition of the religious rights of all citizens must 
be the starting point. Indian Christians arc part and parcel of the 
Indian people. Their traditions go back to 1,500 years and more, and 
they form one of the many enriching elements in the country’s cultural 
and spiritual life. In a country where there are so many creeds we must 
learn to be tolerant. 

1. Interview to a representative of the Catholic Herald of London, given some 
time before 12 May 1946. F’roro The Hindu, 14 May 1946. 
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19. Wavell's Note on Interview with Jawaharlal^ 


I saw Nehru for 14 hours (8.30 a.m. — 10 a.m.) about the Executive 
Council but did no more, I fear, than discourage the hopes the S. of S. 
had obviously given him yesterday- that wc would give in on the parity 
issue and make a convention depriving the Viceroy of his powers and 
handing over supreme control to the interim government. I am sure 
we should have been all right on both these questions if we had been 
firm and definite from the start, but the S. of S.'s vagueness and Cripps' 
continuous courting, flattery and appeasement of Congress have led them 
to believe they can get what they want. Nehru talked of 'Vital forces" 
at work in the country which must be taken into account; I said it was 
the business of a government to control and direct "vital forces" and 
"mass sentiment" and "fundamental issues" (which were the sort of 
phrases he used] and not to follow them blindly, they were usually 
ignorant and often misleading. 1 told him niy father's favourite story of 
a French mob rushing on to some foolishness which was obviously wrong, 
and a spectator stopping a man who was following the mob and asking 
him why he did so: his reply was: mais il font qiic jc Ics suivc, jc suis 
leur chef.^ I don't know whether I moved Nehru at all but I made it 
quite elcar that I ^^'as quite definite and not proposing to compromise. 

1. Delhi, 14 May 1946. Wavell: 'IJic Viceroys Journal, (Liiidon, 1973), 
pp. 268-269. There is no note of this interview in the India Office records. 

2. No record of Jawaharlal’s interview with Pelhick-l,awrence is available. 

3. "But 1 have to follow them, for I am their leader.*' 


20. Note on Meeting of Waveli with Jawaharial and A.K. Azad^ 


His Excellency started the proceedings by saying that this was the 
last chance of securing a unified India by agreement. His Majesty's 


1. Delhi, 16 May 1946. Extracts. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, 
pp. 581-582. 
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Government had allowed no requirements for interests of others to stand 
in the way. So far as His Majesty's Government were concerned, they 
regarded this statement^ as final, and changes could only be made by 

agreement between the parties 

As to the negotiating committee for the States [paragraph 19 
Pandit Nehru foresaw difficulty in its members enjoying a representative 
capacity in the early stages of the constituent assembly. He pointed out 
that the members would represent only the Princes and not their peo- 
ples, and he did not sec how it would fit in with the assembly. 

On paragraph 12,‘ Pandit Nehru questioned the sentence beginning 
'To meet this the Congress have put fonvard a scheme", as not cor- 
rectly representing the Congress view. 

Referring to 19 (vii),® Pandit Nehru asked what would happen in 
the event of a deadlock arising in the constituent assembly. He was told 


2. The Cabinet Mission’s statement of 16 May 1946 proposed an interim gov- 
ernment which would carry on the administration of India until a new cons- 
titution-making body based on a tliree-tiercd constituHonal structure to work 
out the details could be formed. The proposal for a three-tiered constitution — 
provinces, groups of provinces and a union — ensured for the provinces claimed 
for Pakistan a large measure of autonomy. They would be joined with the rest 
of India in a union confined to the control of defence, foreign affairs and com- 
munications. It was indicated that in the all-India union the Ilindu-majority 
and the Muslim-majoritv’ groups of provinces might have equal representation, 
and there might be a provision for a provinee to have the right to secede from 
the union after a period of years. 

3. “...the States would be given in the final constituent assembly appropriate 
representation which would not, on the basis of the calculations adopted for 
British India, exceed 93, but the method of selection will have to be determined 
by consultation. The States would in the preliminary stage be represented 
by a negotiating committee.” 

4 . Paragraph 12 of the Cabinet Mission’s statcrAcnt read: “This decision docs not 
however blind us to the \'ery real Muslim apprehensions that their culture and 
political and social life might become submerged in a purely unitary India, in 
which the Hindus with their greatly superior numbers must be .a dominating 
element. To meet this the Congress have put fonvard a scheme under which 
provinces would have full autonomy subject only to a minimum of central sub- 
jects such as foreign affairs, defence and communications.” 

5. It read: “In the Union constituent assembly resolution varying the provisions 
of paragraph 15 or raising any major communal issue shall require a majority 
of the represen tatix'cs present and voting of each of the two major communities, 
lire chairman of the assembly shall decide which (if any) of the resolutions 
raise major communal issues and shall, if so requested by a majority of the 
representatives of either of the major communities, consult the Federal Court 
before giving his decision.” 
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that the Mission had discussed the possibility of recommending provi- 
sions for arbitration, but had thought it best not to make a recommenda- 
tion on this point. It was, however, open to the parties to agree to 
arbitration if they were so disposed. 

In answer to a question from Pandit Nehru as to what would happen 
if the parties were unwilling to cooperate on the basis of the plan set 
out in the statement, the Viceroy said that if one party came in and 
the other did not, we should have to deal with the one that did. 

Pandit Nehru thought that the introduction of independence should 
not be delayed until the constitution-making was complete, but that 
progress towards it should be made during the period of the interim 
government. Ilis Excellency said that the interim government must 
be under the existing eonstitution. 

Asking as to the status of the constituent assembly, he was told that 
it might be regarded as a sovereign body, for the purpose of constitution- 
making, and that when agreement had been reached it would remain for 
Parliament to repeal the Government of India Act, 1935, and for formal 
steps of recognition to be taken. 

Finally, Maulana Azad and Pandit Nehru made it clear that their 
object had been at this meeting to ascertain more exactly what the pro- 
visions of the statement meant, rather than to offer any criticisms of it. 
Tlic Congress would consider the statement in the course of the next 
few days and would communicate their views to the Mission. They 
were informed that if further explanations were desired, the members 
of the Mission would be at their disposal. 


21. A.K. Azad*s Letter to Lord Pethick-Lawrence^ 

New Delhi 
20th May 1946 


Dear Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 

My Committee have carefully considered the statement issued by the 
Cabinet delegation on May 16th, and they have seen Candhiji after the 
interviews^ he has had with you and Sir Stafford Cripps. There are 
certain matters about which I have been asked to write to you. 

1. Drafted by Jawaharlal. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, pp. 639-641. 

2. At which Mahatma Gandhi had objected to the grouping of provinces and to 
parity in the interim executive. 
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As we undeistand the statement, it contains certain recommendations 
and procedure for the election and functioning of the constituent as- 
sembly.® The assembly itself, when formed, will, in my Committee’s 
opinion, be a sovereign body for the purpose of drafting the constitution 
unhindered by any external authority, as well as for entering into a 
treaty. Further that it will be open to the assembly to vary in any way 
it likes the recommendations and the procedure suggested by the Cabi- 
net delegation. Tlie constituent assembly being a sovereign body for 
the purposes of the constitution, its final decisions will automatically 
take effect. 

As you were aware some recommendations have been made in your 
statement which are contrary to the Congress stand as it was taken at 
the Simla Conference and elsewhere. Naturally we shall try to get the 
assembly to remove what we consider defects in the recommendations. 
For this purpose we shall endeavour to educate the country and the 
constituent assembly. 

There is one matter in which my Committee were pleased to hear 
Gandhiji say that you were trying to see that the European members in 
the various provincial assemblies, particularly Bengal and Assam, would 
neither offer themselves as candidates nor vote for the election of dele- 
gates to the constituent assembly. 

No provision has been made for the election of a representative from 
British Baluchistan. So far as we know, there is no elected assembly or 
any other kind of chamber which might select such a representative. 
One individual may not make much of a difference in the constituent 
assembly, but it would make a difference if such an individual speaks for 
a whole province which he really does not represent in any way. It is 
far better not to have representation at all than to have this kind of 
representation which will mislead and which may decide the fate of 
Baluchistan contrary to the wishes of its inhabitants. If any kind of 
popular representation can be arranged, W would welcome it. My 
Committee were pleased, therefore, to hear Gandhiji say that you are 


3. The procedure in the constituent assembly would he that after a preliminary 
meeting of the entire body, the provincial representatives would divide up into 
sections — Section A consisting of Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa; Section B of the Punjab, the North West Frontier Province, Sind and 
British Baluchistan; Section C of Bengal and Assam. These sections would settle 
the constitutions of the provinces of their sections, and would also decide whether 
0 group should be formed and, if so, with what subjects it should deal. Finally 
all the members of the constituent assembly would reassemble to settle the union 
constitution. 
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likely to include Baluchistan within the scope of the advisory committee’s^ 
work. 

In your recommendations for the basic fonn of the constitution (page 
3 of the printed draft, No. 5) you state that provinces should be free to 
form groups with executives and legislatures and each group could deter- 
mine the provincial subjects to be taken in common. Just previous to 
this you state that all subjects other than the union subjects and all resi- 
duary powers should vest in tlie provinces. Later on in the statement, 
however, on page 5 you state that the provincial representatives® to the 
constituent assembly will divide up into three sections and “these sec- 
tions shall proceed to settle the provincial constitutions for the provinces 
in each section and shall also decide whether any group constitution 
shall be set up for these provinces.** There appears to us to be a marked 
discrepancy in these two separate provisions. Tlie basic provision gives 
full autonomy to a province to do what it likes and subsequently there 
appears to be a certain compulsion in the matter which clearly infringes 
that autonomy. It is true that at a later stage the provinces can opt out 
of any group. In any event it is not clear how a province or its repre- 
sentatives can be compelled to do something which they do not want to 
do. A provincial assembly may give a mandate to its representatives not 
to enter any group or a particular group or section. As Sections B and 
C have been formed it is obvious that one province will play a dominat- 
ing role in the section — the Punjab in Section B and Bengal in Section 
C. It is conceivable that this dominating province may frame a pro- 
vincial constitution entirely against the wishes of Sind or the North-West 
Frontier Province or Assam. It may even conceivably lay down rules, for 
elections and othenvise, thereby nullifying the provision for a province 
to opt out of a group. Such could never be the intention as it would be 
repugnant to the basic principles and policy of the scheme itself. 


4. Under tlie Cabinet Mission plan special arrangements were proposed for the 
smaller minorities, which, on a population basis, would have no representation. 
They would be represented on an adNisory eommittec which would be set up 
lo advise the constituent assembly on all matters affecting the rights of the 
minorities. 

5. Each province was to be allocated representatives proportionate to its population 
in tlie ratio of one to one million. This allocation was to be divided between 
the main communities in proportion to their population. For this purpose only 
three main communities were recognised — Muslim. Sikh and General; the Gen- 
eral was to include all people who were not Muslims or Sikhs. The proposal 
contemplated a constituent assembly of 292 members from British India and 
93 from the States. The British India members would be divided into 210 
General, 78 Muslims and 4 Sikhs. 
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The question of the Indian States has been left vague and, therefore, 
I need not say much about it at this stage.” But it is clear that State 
representatives who come into the constituent assembly must do so more 
or less in the same way as the representatives of the provinces. The con- 
stituent assembly cannot be formed of entirely disparate elements. 

I have dealt above with some points arising out of your statement. 
Possibly some of them can be cleared up by you and the defects removed. 
The principal point, however, is, as stated above, that we look upon this 
constituent assembly as a sovereign body which can decide as it chooses 
in regard to any matter before it can give effect to its decision. The only 
limitation we recognise is that in regard to certain major communal issues 
the decision should be by a majority of each of the two major communi- 
ties. We shall try to approach the public and the members of the con- 
stituent assembly with our own proposals for removing any defects in the 
recommendations made by you. 

Gandhiji has informed my Committee that you contemplate that British 
troops will remain in India till after the establishment of the Government 
in accordance with the instrument produced by the constituent assembly. 
My Committee feel that the presence of foreign troops in India will be a 
negation of India’s independence. India should be considered to be inde- 
pendent in fact from the moment that the national provisional govern- 
ment is established. 

I shall be grateful to have an early reply so that my Committee may 
come to a decision in regard to your statement.’^ 


Yours sincerely, 
A. K. Azad 


6. The Indian States were to have 93 representatives in the constituent assembly, 
but the method of selecting them would be left to consultation between the 
assembly and the States rulers. 

7. The objections raised in this letter and those in the Congress resolution on the 
Cabinet Mission plan adopted on 24 May 1946 were considered by Pethick- 
Lawrence in his reply to Maulana Azad dated 22 May 1946 and in a statement 
of the Mission on 25 May 1946. See The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, 
pp. 659-660, 688-689. 
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22. To Lord WavelP 


21 May 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

During our talks^ yesterday I referred to a statement made by Mr. L.S. 
Amery. I find now that this was in the course of a letter to the London 
Times. I am enclosing a press cutting giving this letter. 

You will notice that after referring to the Viceroy's discretionary pow- 
er, he says: 

'‘Still less is there any obligation on the Government or Parliament of 
the country to interfere in the exercise of the discretion. Nothing, 
I believe, would be of greater help in bringing an Interim Government 
together and enabling it to discharge its gr^t responsibilities with 
authority than that the British Government should make that point 
perfectly clear. 

I see no reason why we should not declare here and now that we shall 
regard our relations to such a Government as in no way differing from 
our relations with the Government of any other partner member of 
the Commonwealth or for that matter with any other nation outside 
the Commonwealth." 

Mr. Amery's views in regard to India and other matters are not mine 
and our approach has been very different. Yet from his own approach he 
has arrived at a conclusion which, in regard to this particular matter, 
is not very different from ours. It would be surprising indeed that the 
present Labour Government in Britain is more conservative in its Indian 
policy than Mr. Amery would like it to be.® 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, pp. 650-651. 

2. In his diaiy entry for 20 May 1946 Wavell wrote: “I had 11 hours with Nehni 
about the interim government. He kept on about the necessity for immediate 
independence and the impossibility of parity; and I kept steadily on our deter- 
mination (mine really) not to give way on these issues. I don't know whether 
I made any effect; I did in the end get him down to reluctant discussion of 
names. lie kept talking of Nital forces and I insisted on jobs to be' '(done and 
men to do them.” 

3. Wavell replied on 22 May 1946 that “I have never been ready to accept his 
[Amery's] suggestion that the Viceroy should be placed in the position of an 
irresponsible niler entirely free from control by the British Government. Nor 
do I think that Parliament would ever accept any such proposal.” 
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23. Congress Resolution on the Cabinet Mission Statement* 


TTie Working Committee have given careful consideration to the state- 
ment dated May 16, 1946 issued by the delegation of the British Cabi- 
net and the Viceroy on behalf of the British Government, as well as the 
coirespondenee^ relating to it that has passed between the Congress 
President and the memben of the delegation. They have examined it 
with every desire to find a way for a peaceful and cooperative transfer 
of power and the establishment of a free and independent India. Such 
an India must necessarily have a strong central authority capable of re- 
presenting the nation with power and dignity in the eounsels of the 
world. In eonsidering the statement, the Working Committee have kept 
in view the pieture of the future, in so far as this was available to them 
from the proposals made for the formation of a provisional government and 
the clarifieation given by memben of the delegation. This picture is 
still incomplete and vague. It is only on the basis of the full picture that 
th^ can judge and come to a decision as to how far this is in conformity 
with the objectives they aim at. Tliese objectives are: independence for 
India, a strong, though limited, central authority, full autonomy for the 
provinces, the establishment of a democratic structure in the Centre and 
in the units, the guarantee of the fundamental rights of each individual 
so that he may have full and equal opportunities of growth, and further 
that each community should have opportunity to live the life of its choice 
within the larger framework. 

The Committee regret to find a diveigencc between these objectives 
and the various proposals that have been made on behalf of the British 
Government, and, in particular, there is no vital change envisaged during 
the interim period when the provisional government will function in spite 
of the assurance given in paragraph 23 of the statement.® If the indepen- 
dence of India is aimed at, then the functioning of the provisional govern- 
ment must approximate closely in fact, even though not in law, to that 
independence and all obstructions and hindrances to it should be remov- 

1. Drafted by Jawaharlal. The Congress Working Committee passed the resolu- 
tion on 24 May 1946. The Tramfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. Vll, pp. 679-682. 

2. The letters exehanged by the Congress, the Muslim League and the Cabinet 
Mission during the Simla Conference were published in the newspapers on 18 
May 1946. 

3. TTiis stated: ‘The British Government. . .will give the fullest measure of co- 
operation to the government so formed in the accomplishment of its tasks of 
administration and in bringing about as rapid and smooth a transition as possible.” 
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ed. The continued presence of a foreign army of occupation is a 
negation of independence.^ 

The statement issued by the Cabinet delegation and the Viceroy con- 
tains certain recommendations and suggests a procedure for the build- 
ing up of a constituent assembly, which is sovereign in so far as the 
framing of the constitution is concerned. The Committee do not agree 
with some of these recommendations. In their view it will be open to 
the constituent assembly itself at any stage to make changes and variations, 
with the proviso that in regard to certain major communal matters a 
majority decision of both the major communities will be necessary.® 

The procedure for the election of the constituent assembly is based 
on representation in the ratio of one to a million, but the application of 
this principle appears to have been overlooked in the case of European 
members of assemblies, particularly in Assam and Bengal.® Therefore, 
the Committee expect that this oversight will be corrected.*^ 

The constituent assembly is meant to be a fully elected body, chosen 
by the elected members of the provincial legislatures. In Baluchistan 
there is no elected assembly or any other kind of chamber which might 
elect a representative for the constituent assembly. It would be impro- 
per for any kind of nominated individual to speak for the whole province 
of Baluchistan, which he really does not represent in any way. 

In Coorg the Legislative Council contains some nominated mem- 
bers as well as Europeans elected from a special constituency of less 
than a hundred electors. Only the elected members from the general 
constituencies should participate in the election. 


4. It was explained in the reply of the Cabinet Mission that during the interim 
period the British Parliament had, under the existing constitution, the ultimate 
responsibility for the security of India, and it was therefore necessary that Bri- 
tish troops should remain. 

5. In its reply on 25 May 194/i, the Cabinet Mission assured the Congress that 
the projected constituent assembly would be free from interference, and when 
it had completed its labours the British Government would recommend to Parlia- 
ment the action necessary to cede sovereignty to the Indian people, provided 
there was adequate provision for the protection of minorities and willingness 
to conclude a treaty for matters arising out of the transfer of power. 

6. In the assemblies of Bengal and Assam (Section C) the Europeans had, under 
the Government of India Act of 1935, representation out of all proportion to 
their population. On this basis they would be in a position to '^lect seven 
representatives to the constituent assembly out of a total of 34 from Section C 
as a whole. Although their community numbered only 21,000 in the two pro- 
vinces, they would have representation equivalent to seven millions. 

7. The Cabinet Mission replied that this question was one for the Europeans to 
decide. 
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The Statement of the Cabinet delegation affirms tlic basic principle 
of provincial autonomy and residuary powers vesting in the provinces. 
It is further said that provinces should be free to form groups. Sub- 
sequently, however, it is reeommended that provineial representatives 
will divide up into sections which ‘'shall proceed to settle the provin- 
cial constitutions for the provinces in each section and shall also decide 
whether any group constitution shall be set up for those provinces.'' 
There is a marked discrepancy in these two separate provisions, and 
it would appear that a measure of compulsion is introduced which clearly 
infringes the basic principle of provincial autonomy. In order to re- 
tain the recommendatory character of the statement, and in order to 
make the clauses consistent with each other, the Committee read para- 
graph 15 to mean that, in the first instance, the respective provinees 
will make their choice whether or not to belong to the section in 
which they are placed. I’hus the constituent assembly must be consi- 
dered as a sovereign body with final authority for the purpose of draw- 
ing up a constitution and giving effect to it.® 

The provisions’** in the statement in regard to the Indian States are 
vague and much has been left for future decision. The Working Com- 
mittee would, however, like to make it clear that the constituent assem- 
bly cannot be formed of entirely disparate elements, and the manner of 
appointing State representatives for the constituent assembly must ap- 
proximate, in so far as is possible, to the method adopted in the pro- 
vinces. The Committee arc gravely concerned to learn that even at 
this present moment some State governments are attempting to crush 
the spirit of their people with the help of armed forces. These recent 
developments in the States are of great significance in the present and 
for the future of India, as they indicate that there is no real change of 
policy on the part of some of the State governments and of those who 
exercise paramountcy. 

A provisional national government musi have a new basis and must 
be a precursor of the full independence that will emerge from the 

8. The constituent assembly did not have sovereign rights. The powers and func- 
tions of the constituent assembly were to be recommendatory and not mandatory. 
But the Cabinet Mission was content to reply that the Congress interpretation 
of the paragraphs relating to the sections did not accord with its intentions. 
The grouping of provinces was an essential feature of the scheme and could 
be modified only by an agreement between the parties. 

9. The Cabinet Mission had stated that the British Government could not and 
would not, in any circumstances, transfer paramountcy to an Indian government. 
Paramountcy would cease when an independent government came into being 
in British India. States would then be free to enter into federal relationship 
or political arrangements with the new government or among themselves. 
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constituent assembly. It must function in recognition of that fact, 
though changes in law need not be made at this stage. The Governor- 
General may continue as the head of that government during the interim 
period, but the government should function as a cabinet responsible to 
the Central Legislature. 'I'he status, powers and composition of the 
provisional government should be fully defined in order to enable tlie 
Committee to come to a decision.’^* Major communal issues shall be 
decided in the manner referred to above in order to remove any possible 
tear or suspicion from the minds of a minority. 

Tlie Working Committee consider that the connected problems in- 
volved in the establishment of a provisional government and a consti- 
tuent assembly should be viewed together so that they may appear as 
parts of the same picture, and there may be coordination between the 
two, as well as an acceptance of the independence that is now recognised 
as India’s right and due. It is only with the conviction that they arc 
engaged in building up a free, great and independent India, tliat the 
Working Committee can approach this task and invite the cooperation 
of all the people of India. In the absence of a full picture, the Com- 
mittee arc unable to give a final opinion at this stage.’ ^ 

10. The Congress was assured in reply that the interim government which would 
be entirely Indian would have the greatest possible freedom in the day-to-day 
administration and treated *'with the same close consultation and consideration 
as a Dominion Government". Yet it would work under the existing constitu- 
tion and therefore could not be responsible to the Central Legislature. It was 
open to its members to resign if they were in conflict with the legislature. 

11. On 25 June 1946, the Congress announced its acceptance of the statement of 
16 May subject to its own interpretation of the compulsory grouping of provinces. 


24. To Lord Wavell^ 


25 May 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

You must have received the copy of the resolution^ which the Congress 
Working Committee passed yesterday. The Committee is dispersing 
now and I am also leaving Delhi tomorrow evening. Before I go away 
I feel that I owe it to you and to myself to let you have a glimpse of 

1. Drafted by Jawaharlal. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, pp. 692-696. 

2. See the preceding item. 
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what I have in my mind. We have met on several occasions during the 
past seven weeks and diseussed various matters and, I suppose, we have 
got to know eaeh other to some extent. I am grateful to you for your 
courtesy and your frank and friendly talks. 

And yet I feel profoundly depressed and disappointed at the turn 
events have taken. We came to Delhi two months ago with some 
hope that at long last a way might be found for a peaceful settlement 
of the Indian problem on the basis of independence. You know that 
tlie independence of India has been our sheet-anchor for many years, 
independence, that is, not in the future but now. It was only on that 
basis that we could discuss any future or present arrangements in India. 
Mr. Attlee's statement* in the British Parliament encouraged us. Then 
came the Cabinet delegation and wc began these long and interminable 
discussions. Repeatedly we were held up, as wc are today, because some- 
one wanted more time. This was sometimes, I suppose, unavoidable, but 
it has been nevertheless an odd procedure where vital and urgent problems 
arc concerned. Gradually people's enthusiasm waned and they began 
to think of other matters. 

I have no doubt about the earnest desire of the members of the Cabi- 
net delegation to find a satisfactory solution of India's problems. But 
the impression has been growing upon me that there are certain limita- 
tions under which they arc working and which somehow came in our 
way. What these limitations are I do not know, but occasionally the 
glimpses we have had arc very far from reassuring and wc have felt that, 
despite everything, the old spirit and the old approach have not changed 
so much. 

This has been particularly so in regard to the proposals for the forma- 
tion of the provisional government. Much has happened during the past 
few years which has changed India and the world. And yet these pro- 
posals do not indicate as if anything remarkable had happened. We 
are still told of the responsibility of the British Parliament and the Gov- 
ernor-General's prerogatives and discretionary powers. It is surely not on 
this basis that it is sought to usher in Indian independence. Over four 
years ago, when Sir Stafford Cripps came to India in March 1942, we 
put forward certain proposals for a provisional government. Tliere was 
no agreement then and subsequently there was conflict on a big scale. 
Our people have hardened since then and their expectations have risen, 

3. On 15 March 1946, Attlee assured Indians that the Cabinet Mission's inten- 
tion was to help India to attain freedom as speedily and completely as possible. 
He also stated that the British Cov'emment would not allow the minority to 
place a veto on the advance of the majority. 
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especially as the war had ended. We took some risk in presenting pro- 
posals now more or less in line with our proposals in April 1942. We 
knew that many of our people would be grievously disappointed, and 
yet taking a larger view of national and international problems we decid- 
ed to stick to what we had said four years ago. For this we were criti- 
cised and to some extent condemned. 

Even so there remained a big gap between what we said and what the 
British Government proposed. That gap remains and behind it appear 
to be incompatible assumptions and premises. Whatever structure we 
may build now or for the future must have sure foundations and should 
lead rapidly to the objectives we aim at. More and more we have 
begun to fear that the British proposals for a provisional government ar^ 
from our point of view, based on wrong foundations and there are dan- 
gers ahead. Compared even with the talks in Simla in July 1945, when 
the war was still going on, there is a comedown. It amazes us that the 
British Government should expect us to accept this position. 

None of us want to join any government or council which is more or 
less a continuation of the present Governor-General’s Executive Coun- 
cil. We could have done that years ago if we had been inclined that 
way. We can only think in terms of a provisional national government 
functioning as a free government, responsible to a legislature. That 
government or cabinet must be cohesive and capable of working as a 
team. Tlic manner in which it is proposed to make it is just to collect 
odd individuals, who however able (and some of them might well lack 
even ability) do not form any kind of team. Then the idea of parity 
is one which repels and will be deeply resented. Curi of t'/.. enough the 
kind of parity proposed now is even worse than the grouping jgested at 
Simla last year.* 

In spite of my long conversations with you I have been wholly unable 
to understand why the British Government still talks as it did many 
years ago. That talk does not fit in with its professions. Everybody 
knows that technical and legal difficulties cannot stand in the way of 
solving vital national problems. Everybody also knows that we do not 
consider the British Parliament as our guardian and trustee. When it 
is acknowledged that India is going to be independent soon and the 


4. The Congress was not willing to accept parity of representation in the interim 
government to carry on the administration until the new constitution came 
into being, beeause the position had been altered from what it had been a year 
earlier when it conceded the principle at the Simla Conference; for it now 
controlled eight of the eleven provincial governments and representation on a 
numerical basis had been recognised as the foundation of the constitution- 
making body. 
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authority of the British Parliament over India will be ended, where is 
the difficulty in recognising this as a fact now? There appears to be 
some snag somewhere which I am unable to understand. Or is it tliat 
old habits of mind do not change even with changing conditions? What 
surprises me greatly is the apparent belief in some people’s minds that 
we do not mean what we say. If that had been so our lives during the 
last quarter of a century or more would have been very different from what 
they have actually been. 1 should have thought that we had sufficiently 
demonstrated that we were in deadly earnest. 

These long-drawn-out conversations have been very exhausting even 
more mentally than physically. But during the past month I have been 
greatly troubled over various developments in the States. If this kind 
of thing can happen even now in the States, there is something very wrong 
somewhere, and the whole picture of the immediate future is affected. 
I cannot imagine that these developments could have taken place with- 
out the active or passive concurrence of the Political Department or its 
agents. 

I wrote to you about Faridkot some days ago. It is now nearly a 
month since this affair started and there has been, and is still, a state of 
chaos there.^ It shames me to read accounts of what is happening there. 
I understand that the Resident of the Punjab States has to bear a mea- 
sure of responsibility for all this, and in fact that he is stoutly resisting 
the demand for an impartial inquiry. After all that has happened there 
and is still happening, an inquiry is essential and I cannot understand 
how anyone can object to it. After waiting for some weeks I have decid- 
ed to go to Faridkot. I shall leave Delhi tomorrow night and reach 
Faridkot on Monday morning. 

A far more serious matter than that of Faridkot is that of Kashmir 
where martial law prevails all over the valley.'* Both as the President of 

5. On 28 April 1946 a clash occurred at l‘a 7 dkot station when a party of nieni- 
bers of the Fraja Mandal from outside Faridkot attempted to enter the State 
to hold a meeting. This incident was followed by almost daily arrivals of 
groups of Praja Mandal mcmibers. The State authorities reacted by arresting 
some citizens of Faridkot and dispersing those from outside. Under a settle- 
ment reached between the Raja and Jawaharlal on 27 May it was agreed that 
the ban on entry into the State would be cancelled and full liberty granted 
for the formation of bodies like the Praja Mandal. A public enquiry by the 
Chief Justice of Faridkot was also to be held. 

6. In Kashmir, Sheikh Abdullah, and Mirza Mohamad Afzal Beg, an ex-Minister, 
had been arrested following an agitation to repudiate the allegiance of the peo- 
ple to the Maharaja of Kashmir. More than 450 arrests had been made and 
soldiers were patrolling Srinagar. The Prime Minister of Kashmir said that the 
authorities feared large-scale sabotage. 
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the All India States People's Conference and as a Kashmiri I am intensely 
interested in what is happening in Kashmir and my mind is full of anxiety. 
My first impulse was to rush off to Kashmir, for a large number of my 
colleagues and friends have been anested and a state of frightfulness 
prevails in the valley. I do not like to desert my colleagues when they 
are in trouble or arc being tyrannised over. I have, however, held myself 
back for the present as I was not clear in my mind as to how I could 
help. My object in going would naturally be to help end this state of 
frightfulness and to allow the people to return to more normal condi- 
tions. So far as I can gather the State authorities are bent on breaking 
and crushing the spirit of the people and arc using their army as if they 
were occupying recently conquered enemy territory. Indeed some of the 
accounts I have had are worse. In this state of mind they are not likely 
to listen to reason. If I went my first business would be to see some 
of my friends and colleagues in prison, notably Sheikh Muhammad 
Abdullah, who is also the vice-president of the All India States People's 
Conference. I do not know how the State authorities would react to 
this or to any further steps that I might take. If they pass any unrea- 
sonable orders restricting my movement I might have to disobey them. 

This problem of Kashmir has been causing me a lot of trouble and 
anxiety for I do not wish to do anything which might worsen an already 
bad situation. I have decided therefore to mention this to you, to 
find out how far the Political Department is involved in it, and what 
it proposes to do in dealing with the situation. Obviously the Resident 
in Kashmir cannot be a neutral observer. 

I shall not add to the length of this letter by giving details of what 
is happening in Kashmir. But some information just received from a 
reliable source will give you some idea of this. People walking along 
the streets are forced sometimes to take off their turbans to clean the 
streets or pavements. In some places crawling orders have been pro- 
mulgated. Tlie shouting of lojalty slogans is enforced by the military 
almost at the point of the bayonet, 'flie inner shrines of the mosques 
have been occupied by the military. The wall of the Juma Masjid has 
been demolished to make a passage way for military^ lorries. Dead bodies, 
usually of Muslims, arc not handed to relatives for proper religious burial 
but arc burnt with petrol. These are very grave provocations to human 
feeling and religious sentiment and must lead to extreme bitterness and 
resentment as well as to increasing communal antagonism. 

I have decided, for the present, to defer my visit to Kashmir, so that 
any suggestion you might make in regard to it might help me to decide 
as to how I should proceed. I am eager and anxious to do something 
for my colleagues and for my old homeland, and if things continue in 
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their present shape I shall not be able to keep away whatever my other 
engagements might be. 

These developments in the States affect the overall States situation 
in India vitally and their whole future is involved. Only a very foolish 
person will think that by using the military and declaring martial law, 
he can solve the State's problem. This is the surest way of aggravating it. 

Please forgive me for this very long letter.’^ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

7. Wavell did not reply to this letter but discussed it with Jawaharlal the 
same day. No ofHcial record of this interview is available. In his diary entry 
for 26 May 1946 Wavell wrote: “I had over an hour with Nehru, to reply 
to his letter. It went much as usual, and was quite friendly but I don’t know 
whether either of us persuades the other much, though we get on quite well. 
The more I sec of Nehru, the better 1 like him." Waxell: The Viceroys 
Journal, p. 278. 


25. A.K. Azad's Letter to Lord WavelP 


New Delhi 
May 25th, 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

Your Excellency will remember that the demand of the Congress from 
the very beginning of the present discussions regarding the interim govern- 
ment has been that there must be a legal and constitutional change in 
order to give it the status of a truly niftional government. The Work- 
ing Committee has felt that this is necessary in the interest of a peaceful 
settlement of the Indian problem. Without such status, the interim 
government would not be in a position to infuse in the Indian people a 


1. Drafted by Jawaharlal. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, pp. 690-691. 
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consciousness of freedom which is today essential. Both Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence and you have, however, pointed out the diEculties in the way 
of effecting such constitutional changes, while at the same time assuring 
us that the interim government would have in fact, if not in law, the 
status of a truly national govemment. The Working Committee feel 
that after the British Government's declaration that the constituent as- 
sembly will be the final authority for framing the constitution and any 
constitution framed by it will be binding, the recognition of Indian in- 
dependence is imminent. It is inevitable that the interim government 
which is to function during the period of the constituent assembly must 
reflect this recognition. In my last conversation with you, you stated 
that it was your intention to function as a constitutional head of the 
govemment and that in practice the interim govemment would have the 
same powers as that of a Cabinet in the Dominions. Tliis is, however, 
a matter which is so important that it would not be fair cither to you 
or to tlic Congress Working Committee to let it rest upon what trans- 
pired in informal conversations. Even without any change in the law 
there could be some formal understanding by which the Congress Work- 
ing Committee may be assured that the interim govemment would in 
practice function like a Dominion Cabinet.- 

The question of the responsibility of the interim govemment to the 
Central Assembly may also be treated in the same way. The existing 
law permits an executive independent of the Central Legislature, but a 
convention could be created by which its tenure of office would depend 
on its enjoyment of such confidence. 

Tlie other details regarding the composition^ of the interim cabinet 
which came up in my discussions with you would all depend upon the 
satisfactory solution of the two basic questions enumerated above. If 
the questions of status and responsibility of the interim govemment are 
satisfactorily solved^ I am confident that the other questions would 
present no difficulty at all. As Lhave already written to you, the Work- 
ing Committee has been adjourned and will be summoned again when 
occasion demands. I would request you to let me have an indication 
of your decision and programme, so that the Working Committee may 
be summoned accordingly. I am leaving for Mussoorie on Monday and 

2. Waveli, in reply, denied that he had promised what was claimed though he 
had said he was sure the new government would be treated by the British Gov- 
ernment with the same close consultation and consideration as a Dominion 
Govemment. 

3. ''and magnitude," omitted in the final version. 

4. The rest of this sentence in the draft read: "I hope we would be able to decide 
other questions without any delay." 
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would request you to reply to my letter there. 


Yours sincerely, 
A.K. Azad 


26. The Powers of an Interim Government* 


The central government to be formed during the interim period should 
be a real provisional government with freedom to aet internally and ex- 
ternally as it chooses. Wc want it to be responsible to the Central 
Legislature because that is the only body at present to which it can be 
made responsible. 

We have agreed, in view of the existing cireumstances, that the Gov- 
ernor-General should be the head of the Government, but we expeet 
him to be only a constitutional head. In order to avoid any dispute 
about major communal issues, wc arc prepared to accept the convention 
that such issues should be decided by agreement of all parties concern- 
ed, or if necessary by convention to that effect and without any changes 
in statute. It would not be difEeult to have some legal changes passed 
through the British Parliament, but we do not ask for such changes. 

In effect, the provisional government should function as an indepen- 
dent authority with some commitments from the previous stage, which 
we accept. Such a government can only function satisfactorily if there 
is coordination and teamwork within. 

.\s regards the methods of choice of, the Members of the Executive 
Gouncil and the limitations inevitable in such a procedure, I may say 
that a number of odd individuals collected together may pull in different 
directions and come in the way of any joint efforts. At present the 
Viceroy's Executive Gouncil consists of heads of departments who may 
have nothing in common with each other.® The new government 

1. Interview to The Hindu, Delhi, 25 May 1946. From The Hindu, 26 May 1946. 

2. On 9 May 1946, the Vieeroy’s Executive Council resigned to help the arrange- 
ments which the Cabinet Mission was making. On 29 June 1946, the Viceroy 
formed a carctakci government of officials to carry on in the interim period 
until a national gosemment took over. This gosemment functioned upto 25 
August 1946. 
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must be essentially different. It must function as a cabinet and have all 
the attributes of a national government. Its main function should be 
to prepare the country as rapidly as possible for complete changeover 
to independence. 

During this interim period, the provisional government will have to 
deal not only with many common subjects between provinces and States 
but also with the question of the States joining the federal union. For 
the interim period, it might be desirable to have a joint committee 
representing the provisional government and States for all such ques- 
tions. The present Political Department may continue for this period, 
but it should be brought into line with the provisional government and 
act in consultation with it. 

Tlie question of the presence of the British army is of particular im- 
portance. If it is agreed, as it apparently is on all sides, that our objec- 
tive is to transfer sovereignty to the people of India and make the coun- 
try fully independent as rapidly as possible then all our present steps 
should further this object and mirror it. That is why the provisional 
government should, in effect though not in law, function as an inde- 
pendent government which is responsible for the summoning and fun- 
ctioning of the constituent assembly. Tliis constituent assembly must 
be presumed to be a sovereign body for drawing up a constitution and 
giving effect to it without any external interference. Obviously also, an 
independent India cannot have foreign troops on its soil, for these are in 
the nature of an army of occupation. Tlicrcfore, the principle of early 
withdrawal of British troops from India must be accepted, though the 
actual process may take some time. 

I have not agreed \vith Mr. Amery in many matters in the past, but 
I am in complete agreement with his recent statement, where he says 
“I see no reason why we should not declare here and now that we shall 
regard our relations to such government, the interim government in 
India, as in no way differing from our relations with the government of 
any other partner of the British Commonwealth or for that matter 
with many other nations outside the Commonwealth”. That is the cor- 
rect approach. It would be surprising indeed if the Labour Govern- 
ment, committed to the independence of India, hesitated to adopt it. 
Either there is this final decision in favour of Indian independence or 
there isn't. There can be no halfway house. If a decision has been 
made, it should be given effect in practice. 
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27. To Lord Pethick-Lawrenee^ 


New Delhi 
26 May 1946 


My dear Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 

Thank you for your letter.- I am just going to the station to catch a 
train for Faridkot. I return probably day after tomorrow morning and 
leave the same evening. I am not yet sure where I shall go then— per- 
haps to Kashmir or to my own province — Kashmir of course docs not 
mean a holiday. 

I am not likely to lose heart in the future of India. Tlie moment I 
did so I would have no purpose left in life. But I must confess that 
the last two months* conversations and activities have not cheered me 
or made me conscious of any major change in the British outlook. There 
is far too much of the old way of speaking and acting. I do not see 
anything very attractive emerging out of all this. Perhaps I am wrong. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, p. 708. 

2. Pethick-Lawrciicc had written: “Don’t lose heart in the independent India to 
come out of the constituent assembly. I feel so much depends on your courage 
in helping to bring it to birth and in guiding its destiny when it is born.*' 


28. Quit Quibbling^ 


Why don't they quit quibbling? Why^go on issuing these statements? 
What is the good of their presuming to tell us that independence is 
subject to two newly stated conditions?- I will not serve on the Viceroy's 
Executive after fighting the Government of India for years. And if our 

1. This was Jawaharlars reply to the correspondent of the News Chronicle of 
London who told him that according to the Cabinet Mission there would be 
no change for the interim period in the structure of the Govcnimcnt at the 
Centre except in personnel. From Amrita Bazar Patrika, 29 May 1946. 

2. These were mentioned in the statement of 16 May 1946 of the Cabinet Mission: 
(i) Tlie responsibilities of the constituent assembly included the protection of 
minorities, (ii) The constituent assembly would conclude a treaty with the 
British Govemment to cover matters arising out of the transfer of power. 
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provinces do not want to join the groups, who is going to make them 
join? 

Some public declaration that the provincial governments will be mas- 
ters in their own house seems necessary. The present bureaucratic 
machinery in India has never been designed to function through demo- 
cratic process and, while it remains, Indian ministers must have powers 
to overrule whatever official obstruction they may encounter. 


29. At the Threshold of a New Era^ 


I have come to Naini Tal to do something, and an injustice has been 
done to me by making me speak. I have spoken for long now. I am 
tired of speech-making. 

The talks that have been proceeding for the last three months have 
been tiring. I do not know what the result of all these long consulta- 
tions will be. Neither do I know the trend of this nor can I disclose 
anything about it. 

However, every now and then problems take a new shape. Still these 
talks have a bearing on the future of this country. 

Revolutionary changes are taking place. The British have ruled over 
this country for over 150 years. However, that story is now finished. 

Now we are at the threshold of a new era. Our hearts are overwhelm- 
ed with the joy of the coming freedom, but this does not mean that we 
are to rest contented. Responsibilities arc heavy. We are living in his- 
toric times. The old order is dying and a new one is to take its place. 
There arc difficulties, but we have to face them. Whether we take a 
right or a wrong decision, British rule is to end for good. Nations rise 
by their own efforts and unity. The future will alone show how far 
we arc competent in shouldering responsibilities that are lying ahead 
of us. It is unfortunate that there arc groups in the country whicti are 
demanding concessions for themselves and are indulging in petty squab- 
bles. If India is alive, all of us are alive. So I lay emphasis on national 
unity and discipline and appeal to the people to be hlieral in their deal- 
ings with others. 

1. Speech at Naini Tal, 8 June 1946. Based on reports from The Hindustan 
Times, 10 June and The Hindu, 11 June 1946. 
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The ciux of the matter is how far the people have the strength to 
control this great country. I have confidence in the people’s strength 
to overcome difficulties that are facing the nation. 

We have dreamt of an independent India that will contribute to 
world peace. Probably the time is not far off when our dreams will 
be fulfilled. Be prepared for that. Soon we will respond to the eall 
of Jai Hind with open hearts. 


30. Record of Interview of Cabinet Mission and Waveil with 
Jawaharlai and A.K. Azad^ 


Maulana Azad said that now that the Congress had to deeidc finally 
within a few days what their attitude to the Cabinet delegation’s state- 
ment should be, there were some points that they would like to mention. 

The first of these was the position of European voters in the constituent 
assembly, more partieularly in Bengal and Assam. The Working Com- 
mittee had been distressed to read the referenee to this in the last letter 
of the Secretary of State. This was a matter of vital importance to the 
Congress and was a tremendous stumbling-block. The Secretary of State 
said that the delegation did not see how they could change the position 
which they felt must stand. 

Pandit Nehru said that this meant that the delegation were depriving 
the Hindu minority in Bengal of six scats; that is to say, six million peo- 
ple would, in effect, be deprived of representation. Sir Stafford Cripps 
said that whether this situation arose or not would depend on what the 
Europeans decided to do. 

Pandit Nehru said that of course if the European vote was eliminated 
voluntarily the matter would be satisfactoply settled. 'The experience of 
Congress, however, was that the Europeans always supported the Mus- 
lim League. Sir Stafford Cripps said that he thought that this was not 
conect. ’The attitude of the Europeans had been that, generally speak- 
ing, they supported the Government. 

His Excellency the Viceroy said that the matter must be left to the 
Europeans. He felt sure that they could be trusted not to take a partisan 
attitude. Sir S. Cripps commented that they would be very ill-advised 
to do anything which would earn them the hostility of either of the two 
major communities. 

1. Delhi, 10 June 1946. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, pp. 853-856. 
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Pandit Nehru said that if the Europeans decided to vote, but not to 
elect European representatives, this would not meet the case. It was 
reported that a prominent European commercial magnate had openly 
said that the Europeans in Bengal would not elect anyone who was not 
pro-Muslim League. 

Sir Stafford Cripps pointed out that it was not possible for the Euro- 
peans to vote for anyone who was not a candidate from the general com- 
munity. 

Azad said that the Congress could hardly take a decision trusting to 
the goodwill of the Europeans.^ They must know what the position 
was going to be. The First Lord said that the Statement of the 16th 
May could not be altered without arousing all sorts of other claims for 
alterations. Tlic Sikhs® in particular and the Ambedkar Depressed Class^ 
were claiming modifications. 

Maulana Azad said that the second point which he wished to raise 
was the question ot the provisional government. One very important 
matter was not referred to in the Viceroy's letter to him of the 30th 
May, that was the composition of the government. Tliis was a vital 
matter. Numerous statements had been made in Muslim League circles 
to the effect that parity was essential. Congress were entirely opposed 
to parity. Any interim government must be a homogeneous government. 
The outlook of the Muslim League was to seek to create a deadlock in 
order to bring about Pakistan. This was the first and most important 
matter. Tlie question of the distribution of portfolios and the filling 
of the minority seats were also important, though subsidiary. 


2. On behalf of the Europeans of Bengal it had been announced that they would not 
vote for themselves but would vote for the members of other communities pre* 
ferably in accordance with any agreement reached between the major political 
parties. But a fear was expressed that instead of six or seven Europeans being 
elected for the constituent assembly there might be six or seven Indians who 
would act according to the dictates of the European Party. 

3. The Sikhs feared that the future of the Punjab homeland would be determin- 
ed in Section B of the constituent assembly, where they would have only four 
seats, by the Muslim majority. On 10 June 1946, the Sikh Panthic Confer- 
ence appointed a Council of Action to fight the Cabinet Mission’s proposals if 
they were not modified according to their demands. 

4. Ambedkar’s Scheduled Castes Federation protested that there vyas not 
a single mention of the scheduled castes in the Cabinet Mission plan. It con- 
demned the provisions in the plan for safeguarding the interests of the com- 
munity as "absolutely illusory and unworthy of serious consideration." Ambed- 
kar cabled to Churchill that the plan was a "shameful betrayal" of the cause 
of 60 million untouchables and affirmed his dependence on Churchill for safe- 
guarding their interests. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy said that, as the Maulana knew, this in- 
terim government had got to meet an abnormal situation. The great 
difficulty was the conflict between the two main parties. The govern- 
ment would have to be a coalition of these two parties and it must 
work in harmony. He felt sure that when it got down to practical work 
for India it would be possible for it to work harmoniously. He had an 
assurance from Mr. Jinnah that he would not use his position in the 
government for partisan ends but to get the government formed it was 
neeessary to make eertain eoneessions to minorities. He had therefore 
always worked on the basis of 5:5:2 proportions. He would not regard 
this as in any way a preeedent establishing a elaim to parity but simply 
as an expedient tor the interim period. He thought that this would be 
the only way to get an interim government of both parties together. He 
realised that it was a eonsiderablc eoneession from the Congress point 
of view but he hoped that they would aeeept it for the eommon good 
of India. On the question of portfolios he was not eommitted in any 
way. He thought that it was essential that the key portfolios should 
be evenly distributed getting the best people in the right plaees. It 
might be possible when the government had worked for some little time 
to make further adjustments. He would take the adviee of the two 
prineipal parties on the allocation of portfolios though he himself had 
some ideas on this subject. 

Tlic Secretary of State said that the experience of coalitions in the 
United Kingdom was that whatever the ratio of numbers might be deci- 
sions could not be taken against a strong element in one party. If they 
were, the coalition would not survive. Cabinets did not decide by 
majority voting. He very much hoped that Congress might be able to 
accept parity as a temporary expedient. He would like to point out that 
there was nothing in the delegation's statement that established parity as 
a principle for the future. He thought that the question of parity was 
mainly one of prestige. If the Congress took it as a matter of prestige 
there might be a deadlock which would be very regrettable. Sir S. Cripps 
said that it was important in setting up a coalition government that both 
sides should start with a feeling of satisfaction. He thought that the 
best way of getting a homogeneous government which would pull together 
would be for the Congress to make a gesture by offering parity. 

Pandit Nehru said that if that were the spirit they would be prepared 
to say let the Muslims run the government, but that did not mean that 
you would get the best government either on ability or honesty. What 
was proposed now was not Hindu-Muslim parity, but Muslim League 
and Congress parity. Tliis cyt out all the non-League Muslims who 
were a considerable element in the country. Tlie Muslim League in 
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the provincial governments were putting in people who were neither 
competent nor honest. They had an entirely different outlook to the 
Congress and did not care for nationalist ideals. 

Azad said that 12 portfolios were not enough and this figure was 
obviously chosen to conciliate Mr. Jinnah. The Viceroy said that the 
parties must enter the government with a desire to pull together. If 
they came in in any other spirit the government obviously would not 
work. 

Pandit Nehm said that he was a strong partisan. He had certain ideas 
he wanted to put through. His difficulty was that other people in the 
proposed government would only want inertia. The Viceroy said we 
had to deal with a practical position. Either a coalition government 
must be formed or there would be a split-up and chaos. In the interim 
period it would not be possible to carry on through sweeping reforms 
but there was much that could be done. 

Pandit Nehru said that the interim government would have its effect 
on the work of the constitution-making body. The Congress were go- 
ing to work for a strong Centre and to break the group system and they 
would succeed. They did not think that Mr. Jinnah had any real place 
in the country. The Muslim League and the Congress each represented 
entirely different outlooks on the work of the constitution-making body 
and they were bound to have strong differences in the interim government. 

The First Lord suggested that Mr. Jinnah had had to swallow a bitter 
pill in accepting the delegation’s proposals. If the problem of India were 
to be solved the best way was to work together now and rub off the cor- 
ners which caused friction between the major communities. There was 
no other way ultimately of their being able to assimilate into a united 
India nearly 100 million Muslims the majority of whom supported the 
Muslim League in the elections. 

Pandit Nehru said that there might be in the interim government some 
arrangement as in the union tonstitution-making body. If the Viceroy 
considered that any matter raised a major communal issue that matter 
mght require a majority of both communities for its decision. It was 
very difficult for Congress even to consider this matter of parity because 
of the strong feeling in the country among their followers. Their own 
organisation might split up and go to pieces. 

The Secretary of State said that he had hoped from the Maulana’s 
letter to Lord Wavell of the 25th May® that Congress would accept 
parity. This letter had said that if the two major matters of the consti- 
tution of the interim government and responsibility to the legislature 

5. See ante, item 24. 
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were settled, he was confident that the question of composition would 
give no rise to difficulty. Maulana Azad said that he had repeatedly 
discussed this question with the Viceroy and had made the position of 
Congress clear. 

Pandit Nehru said that it was frankly beyond the power of Congress 
to agree to parity. Their supporters would not accept it. 

Maulana Azad said that the Congress had to come to a decision. 'Fhey 
had met yesterday and thought before doing so they would like to have 
the delegation's replies on these two matters. Now they must put the 
position before their Committee and decide. 

Pandit Nehru said that he understood that they must report to tlieir 
Committee as regards the Europeans, 'llie delegation thought it possi- 
ble that the Europeans might themselves decide not to take any part in 
the elections and that, as regards parity, they must report that the dele- 
gation consider parity essential. 

Tlie Viceroy said that this was so. He did not see his way to getting 
a coalition government without it. In reply to a question from Pandit 
Nehru he said that he had not made any commitment in regard to parity 
to Mr. Jinnah. What he had said was based on his estimate of the 
political probabilities. Maulana Azad said that the other matters they 
wished to refer to were, firstly, that it was quite essential that the interim 
government should be considered a provisional national government and 
not just a continuance of the old Executive Council. Secondly, that 
in connection with parity it was unjust that the scheduled caste repre- 
sentation should be included in the Congress quota. This would mean 
that the caste Hindus who were the largest and most important clement 
in the population of India would get a very small share of representation. 
They would like a larger council of, say, 15 including Nationalist Mus- 
lims, a Sikh, a Parsec and an Indian Christian. 

The Viceroy said that possibly provision could be made for these com- 
munities through the appointment of parliamentary under-secretaries. 
He realised that this position was very difficult for the Congress but he 
hoped that they would help him. He believed a national government 
could be formed and if it worked together it would get rid of some of 
the communal feeling. Sacrifices would have to be made, however, in 
order to get it started. 

Pandit Nehru said that these two matters seemed to him insuperable. 

Tlie Viceroy asked whether Pandit Nehru felt there would be any 
advantage in his discussing the composition of the interim government 
with Pandit Nehru and Mr. Jinnah together. 

Pandit Nehru said that past discussions with Mr. Jinnah had not been 
profitable. 
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The Secretary of State said that he realised that Congress were being 
asked to make a great sacrifice. He believed, however, that generous 
acts in the field of statecraft usually redounded to the benefit and ad- 
vantage of those who made them in the long run. 


31. A.K. Azad's Letter to Lord Wavell^ 


New Delhi 
11 June 1946 


Dear Lord Wavcll, 

The Cabinet delegation and you were good enough to give Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and me yesterday nearly an hour and a quarter during 
which wc discussed some vital questions of the moment. Both of us 
felt the friendliness that lay behind our talk and the desire to find some 
way out of the difficulties that face us. But we gathered from that talk 
that though you recognised the justice of what we said on behalf of the 
Congress, you were unable to agree to it. Tlie two questions that we 
discussed yesterday were the right and the desirability of the European 
members of the respective provincial assemblies to take part in the elec- 
tions for the constituent assembly, and the question of parity in the 
proposed provisional national government. In both these matters we 
are unable to come to an agreement. I have now consulted my Work- 
ing Committee and discussed with them fully all the aspects of the prob- 
lem, and more particularly those two matters which have become 
insuperable obstacles for us. 

On May 24th the Congress Working Committee passed a resolution 
which I conveyed to you. In this resolution we gave our reactions to 
the statement dated May 16th 1946, which the British Cabinet dele- 
gation and you issued on behalf of the British Government. We point- 
ed out what wc considered some of the omissions and defects in that 
statement and we also gave our interpretation of some of its provisions. 
In a subsequent statement issued by you and the Cabinet delegation 
our interpretation was not accepted and the oversight was not cqrrected. 

You know, and we have repeatedly emphasised this, that our imme- 
diate objective has been and is the independence of India. We have to 


1. Drafted by Jawaharlal. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. On the advice of Mahatma 
Gandhi this letter was withheld. 
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judge this by eveiy standard. It is obvious that your approach has been 
far removed from this. We suggested that even though. . . . ® We 
are assured that this is a temporary provision and need not be treated 
as a precedent, but no such assurance can prevent an evil step from 
having consequences. 

In so far as a community may be afraid of a majority overriding it 
in matters of major communal concern we have suggested a way out 
which you have adopted in your proposals relating to the federal union. 
Tliis is that in a major communal matter the decision should be by 
each community separately. This surely should get over any such fear 
or suspicion. 

We should also like to point out to you that in our opinion the pro- 
visional government should consist of at least fifteen members which 
has been normally the strength of the Executive Council and not twelve 
as suggested. This will give scope for the representation of various small 
minorities. We arc anxious that every consideration should be paid to 
these minorities. 

The provisional national government will have great difficulties to face 
and whoever is in charge of it will have a great responsibility to dis- 
charge. There is the food crisis which aifccts the primary necessity of the 
dumb millions. There is general discontent and unrest in the country. 
All these problems cannot be faced effectively by a heterogeneous pro- 
visional government full of inner conflicts. But we realise that in the 
existing situation a coalition is desirable and a coalition inevitably means 
a certain lack of homogeneity. Nevertheless it should be our endeavour 
to have as homogeneous a national government as possible, composed 
of able and incorruptible men and women with more or less common 
objectives in regard to major matters. Unless this is done the ship of 
state eannot run smoothly nor can it command public confidence. My 
Committee would not mind a government composed of all Muslims, 
or all Sikhs, or all Parsees, or all Christians, or Hindus, even though every 
one of them is outside the fold of the Congress, provided it consists of 
men and women of the type referred to above. But communal parity 
as suggested we arc totally unable to accept. 

If the position about the European vote and parity remains my Com- 
mittee are reluctantly compelled to inform you that they are unable to 
assist in the different tasks before us. 


Yours sincerely, 
A.K. Azad 


2. At this place one page is missing in the source. 
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32. To Lord Wavoll^ 


New Delhi 
12 June 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

I am sorry for the slight delay in answering your letter of today’s date. 
Your invitation to me to see you today at 5 p.m. in order to eonfer with 
you and Mr. Jinnah about the interim government placed me in a some- 
what difEcult position. 1 would gladly meet you at any time, but our 
official spokesman in regard to such matters is naturally our President, 
Maulana Azad. He can speak and confer authoritatively, which I cannot 
do. It is, therefore, proper that he should be in charge on our behalf 
of any authoritative conversations that might take place. But since you 
have asked me to come I shall do so. I hope, however, that you will 
appreciate my position and that I can only talk without authority, which 
vests in our President and the Working Committee.^ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, p. 886. 

2. In there was no joint meeting as Jinnah deelined the invitation. 


33. Wavell’s Record of Interview with Jawaharlal^ 


The talk lasted for an hour and three quarters. Nehru was very friendly 
throughout and we made some progress on everything except the parity 
issue. 

I showed him a list of proposed portfolios and spoke of certain matters, 
e.g., why I thought it would be better to omit the Planning and Deve- 
lopment Department, what would be the best way to deal with the 
Information and Arts Department, and one or two other matters. 

I. Delhi, 12 June 1946. From The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, pp. 

886-887. 
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Nehru said that the choice of portfolios ought not to present any 
difficulty at all if we could get tlic persons chosen. 

We then had a considerable amount of general talk on the number 
ot portfolios, the objectives of the interim government, the representa- 
tion of minorities in the government, and so on. 

He finally produced a list of 15 names: 5 Congress, (all Hindus), 4 
Muslim League, one non-League Muslim, one non-Congress Hindu, one 
Congress scheduled caste, one Indian Christian, one Sikh, one Congress 
woman. I said that this list would be quite unacceptable to Mr. Jinnah, 
and 1 did not see how I could put it across to him. I promised to keep 
his list of names entirely to myself since, as he said, he was in a difficult 
position as he was not President of the Congress and Azad ought to 
have been in his place. He indicated to me the portfolios which cer- 
tain of his nominees would like to hold. 

He told me that they had had a letter ready to send me yesterday, 
more or less turning down the whole proposal, I gather; but Gandhi 
had intervened and it had not been sent. I asked him to sec that no 
letters were sent to me for a day or two, while I saw how we could 
settle this business. 


34. A.K. Azad's Letter to Lord Wavell^ 


New Delhi 
13 June 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

Thank you for your letter* of the 12th June, which I have just received 
enquiring after my health. I have now more or less recovered. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has reported to my Committee and me tlic 
gist of the conversations" between Your Excellency and him. My Com- 
mittee regret tliat they arc unable to accept your suggestions for the for- 
mation of the provisional national government. These tentative sugges- 
tions emphasise the principle of parity to which we have been and arc 


1. Drafted by Jawaharlal. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, pp. 914-915. 

2. On 12 May 1946, Wavell had written to Maulana Azad that “I am so sorry 
to hear that you have been unwell and have had to take medical advice. I do 
hope that you will soon recover your health." 

3. See the preceding item. 
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entirely opposed. In the composition of the cabinet suggested by you 
there is parity between the Hindus including the scheduled castes and 
the Muslim League, that is the number of caste Hindus is actually less 
than the nominees of the Muslim League. The position thus is worse 
than it was in }une 1945 at Simla where, according to your declaration 
then, there was to be parity between caste Hindus and Muslims, leaving 
additional seats for the scheduled caste Hindus. The Muslim seats then 
were not reserved for the Muslim League only but could include non- 
League Muslims. The present proposal thus puts the Hindus in a very 
unfair position and at the same time eliminates the non-League Muslims. 
My Committee are not prepared to accept any such proposal. Indeed 
we have stated repeatedly we are opposed to parity in any shape or form. 

In addition to this parity we are told that there should be a conven- 
tion requiring that major communal issues should be decided by separate 
group voting. While we have accepted this principle for long'term 
arrangements we did so as an eficctive substitute for other safeguards 
In your present proposal, however, both parity and this convention are 
suggested. I’his would make the working of the provisional government 
almost impossible and deadlock a certainty. 

As I have often pointed out to you we are strongly of opinion that 
the provisional government should consist of fifteen members. This is 
necessary to carry out the administration of the country efficiently as 
well as to give adequate representation to the smaller minorities. We 
are anxious that the various minorities should have scope in such a gov- 
ernment. The work before the provisional government is likely to be 
much heavier and more exacting. In your proposals communications 
include railways, transport, posts, telegraphs and air. It is difficult for 
us to conoeive how all these can be joined together in one portfolio. 
This would be highly undesirable at any time. With industrial troubles 
and the possibility of railway strikes this arrangement would be wholly 
wrong. We think also that planning is an essential department for the 
Centre. We think, therefore, that the provisional government must 
consist of fifteen members. 

The suggested division of portfolios appears to us to be undesirable 
and unfair. 

My Committee would also like to point out that a coalition govern- 
ment in order to be successful must have some common outlook and 
programme for the time being. The manner of approach in forming 
such a government has been such as to leave this out of consideration 
and my Committee do not feel any confidence that such a coalition can 
function successfully. 
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It was our intention to write to you about certain other matters also, 
but for reasons known to you our letter has been delayed. I shall write 
to you about these other matters later. My purpose in writing to you 
now is to eonvey to you without any delay our reactions on the tentative 
proposals that you put forward today. 


Yours sincerely, 
A. K. Azad 


35. A.K. Azad's Letter to Lord Wavell^ 


New Delhi 
14 June 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

In my letter® to you sent yesterday I promised to send you another letter. 
I am now doing so. 

On May 24th the Congress Working Committee passed a resolution® 
which I conveyed to you. In this resolution wc gave our reactions to 
the statement dated May 16, 1946, which the British Cabinet delegation 
and you issued on behalf of the British Government. We pointed out 
what were in our opinion some of tlie omissions and defects in that state- 
ment, and we also gave our interpretation of some of its provisions. 
In a subsequent statement issued by you and the Cabinet delegation our 
viewpoint w.is not aecepted. 

You know, and we have repeatedly emphasised this, that our imme- 
diate objective has been and is the independenee of India. We have 
to judge everything by this standard. We suggested that even though no 
legal change might be made at this stage, independence in practice might 
be recognised. This has not been agreed to. 

In your letter. May 30, 1946, addressed to me, you explained what in 
your view the status and powers of the interim government would be. 
This too falls short of what we aim at. Yet the friendly tone of your 


1. Drafted by Jawaharlal. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, pp. 939-941. 

2. See the preceding item. 

3. See ante, item 23. 
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letter and our desire to find some way out led us to accept your assurance 
in these matters.'^ Wc came to the conclusion also that, unsatisfactory 
as were many of the provisions ot your statement of May 16th, we would 
try to work them according to our own interpretation and with a view 
to achieve our objective. 

You are no doubt aware of the strong feeling of resentment which 
exists among large sections of the people against some of the proposals 
in the statement, notably the idea of grouping. The Frontier Province 
and Assam have expressed themselves with considerable force against 
any compulsory' grouping. The Sikhs liavc felt hurt and isolated by 
these proposals and arc considerably agitated. Being a minority in the 
Punjab, they become still more helpless, as far as numbers go, in Section 
B. Wc appreciated all these objections especially as wc ourselves shared 
them. Nevertheless, wc hoped that according to our interpretation of 
the clauses relating to grouping, which wc still hold is the correct inter- 
pretation, for any other interpretation would endanger the basic prin- 
ciple of provincial autonomy, wc might be able to get over some of the 
obvious difficulties. 

But two insuperable obstacles remained and we had hoped that you 
would be able to remove them. One of these related to the part that 
European members of the provincial assemblies might play in the elec- 
tion to the constituent assembly. Wc have no objection to English- 
men or Europeans as such, but we do have a strong objection to persons, 
who arc foreigners and non-nationals and who claim to belong to the 
ruling race, participating in and influencing the elections to the consti- 
tuent assembly. The Cabinet delegation’s statement lays down clearly 
that the future constitution of India has to be decided by Indians. 'Fhe 
basic principle of the statement of May 16th was the election of a mem- 
ber of the constituent assembly to represent one million inhabitants. 
On tliis basis, the representatives of 146,000 Muslims in Orissa and 
180,000 Hindus and 58,000 Sikhs in the North West Frontier Province 
have not been given the right to elect any member to the constituent 
assembly. Tlie European population of Bengal and Assam number only 
21,000, but their representatives can return to the constituent assembly 
by their own vote 7 out of 34 members, thus appropriating to themselves 
the right to represent 7 millions. They are returned to the provincial 
assemblies by a separate electorate of their own and have been given fan- 

4. In his letter of 30 May 1946 to Maulana Azad, Wavell offered “to cooperate 
in a manner which will give India a sense of freedom from external control and 
will prepare for complete freedom as soon as the new constitution is made.“ 
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tastic wdghtage. This representation of Europeans in the constituent 
assembly will be at the cost of non-Muslims, that is mainly Hindus, who 
are already a minority in Bengal. To make a minority suffer in this 
way is surely utterly wrong. Apart from the question of principle, it is 
a matter of the utmost importance in practice and may well affect the 
future both of Bengal and Assam. Tlic Congress Working Committee 
attach the greatest importance to this. We would like to add that even 
if the Europeans themselves do not stand for election, but merely vote, 
the results will be equally bad. The Cabinet delegation have informed 
us that beyond promising to use their persuasive powers they eould not 
hold out any assuranee to us that these European members would not 
exercise the right which, we are advised, they do not possess under the 
statement of May 16th. But if the delegation hold otherwise, as evident- 
ly they do, we cannot contemplate a legal fight for their exclusion at the 
threshold of the constituent assembly. Tlierefore, a clear announcement 
is necessary that they will not take part as voters or candidates in the elec- 
tion to the constituent assembly. We cannot depend on grace or good- 
will where rights arc concerned. 

Equally important, in our view, is the question of parity in the propos- 
ed provisional national government. I have already written to you on 
this subject. This parity, or by whatever other name it may be called, 
has been opposed by us throughout and we consider it a dangerous in- 
novation which, instead of working for harmony, will be a source of con- 
tinuous conflict and trouble. It may well poison our future as other 
separatist steps in the past have poisoned our public life. We are told 
that this is a temporary provision and need not be treated as a precedent, 
but no such assurance can prevent an evil step from having evil conse- 
quences. We arc convinced that even the immediate results of any such 
provision will be harmful. 

If the position about the European vote and parity remains, my Com- 
mittee are reluctantly compelled to inform you that they will not be able 
to assist you in the difGcult tasks ahead. 

The talk we had with you today has not made any substantial differ- 
ence to the fundamental position. We have noted that, according to 
your new suggestions, the proposed woman member® might be replaced by 
a Hindu, thus increasing the Hindu members, including scheduled caste 
representatives, to six. We would be sorry not to have a woman mem- 
ber, but apart from this, the new proposal maintains the old Simla (1945) 
formula of parity between caste Hindus and Muslims, with this important 
qualification that now Muslims are supposed to mean members of the 

5. Amrit Kaur.. 
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Muslim League. We are unable to agree to this proposal and we are 
still convinced that the provisional government must consist of 15 mem- 
bers and that there should be no kind of parity in their selection. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. K. Azad 


36. A.K. Azad’s Latter to Lord Wavall> 


New Delhi 
14 June 1946 


Dear Lord Wavcll, 

In the course of our talk® today you mentioned that among the Muslim 
League nominees suggested for the provisional government was one® 
from the North West Frontier Province who had recently been defeated 
at the provincial elections, 'lliis was said by you confidentially and we 
shall of course treat it as such. But I feel I must infonn you, to avoid 
any possibility of misunderstanding, that any such name will be consi- 
dered objectionable by us. Tliis objection is not personal, but we feel 
that the name is suggested for entirely political reasons and we cannot 
agree to any such course. 


Yours sincerely, 
A. K. Azad 


1. Drafted by Jawaharlal. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, p. 941. 

2. In his diary entry for 14 June 1946 Wavcll wrote: "At noon I had an hour 
with Azad and Nehru. All the old ground was gone over again without much 

result Tliey went away finally saying they would recommend the proposal 

to the Working Committee without much hope.” Sec Wavell: The Viceroy’s 
Journal, p. 293. 

3. Sardar Abdur Rab Klian Nishtar. 
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37. A.K. Azad's Letter to Lord WavelP 


New Delhi 
16 June 1946 


I have received your two letters* of June 15th. 

I note what you say about grouping. Wc abide by the interpretation 
we have put upon it. 

As regards Europeans, we are clear that even on a legal interpretation 
of the statement of May 16th, apart from other considerations, they 
have not the right to participate in the elections to the constituent as- 
sembly. I am glad you expect a satisfactory solution of this problem. 

We have endeavoured in our letter* and in the course of our talks to 
state clearly what our position is in regard to any kind of parity. You 
will remember that paritj^ was mentioned and considered at the first 
Simla Conference. That parity was exactly the same as is now suggest- 
ed by you, that is, parity between caste Hindus and Muslims. Owing 
to the stress of war and other conditions then existing, we were prepared 
to accept this only for that occasion. It was not to be used as prece- 
dent. Moreover it was subject to the inclusion of at least one Nationa- 
list Muslim. Now conditions have entirely changed and we have to con- 
sider the question in another context, that of approaching independence 
and constituent assembly. As we have written to you, in this context 
and in present circumstances wc consider this kind of parity unfair and 
likely to lead to diflBculties. The whole scheme proposed by you in the 
statement of May 16th is based on absence of weigh tage. And yet, in 
the proposed provisional government, there is this weightage, in addi- 
tion to other far-reaching communal safeguards. 

We have tried our utmost to arrive at a satisfactory settlement and 
we shall not despair of it. But such a settlement, in order to be endur- 


1. Drafted by Jawaharlal. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, pp. 949-950. 

2. On 15 June 1946, Wavell wrote two letters in reply. In the first letter he had 
stated: “I must assume from the last paragraph of your letter that my attempt 
to negotiate an agreement between the two major parties on the composition 
of the interim government has failed. The Cabinet delegation and I have 
therefore decided to issue tomorrow a statement on the action we propose to 
take.” In the second letter Wavell wrote to say that grouping was not com- 
pulsory and the only provision made was that representatives of certain provinces 
should meet in sections so that they could decide whether or not they wished 
to form groups. Furthermore, individual provinces would still have liberty to 
opt out of their group if they so decided. 

3. See ante, iteqn 35. 
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ing, must be based on strong foundations. So far as the statement ot 
May 16th is concerned our main difficulty, as we wrote to you, was the 
European vote. If this matter is settled, as now appears likely, then 
this difficulty also goes. 

The second and remaining difficulty relates to the proposals for the 
provisional government which have to be considered together with the 
statement. The two cannot be separated. Tlicsc proposals have thus 
far been unacceptable to ns, but if a satisfactory settlement in regard to 
them is arrived at, we would be in a position to shoulder the burden. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. K. Azad 


38. To Lord Waveir 

New Delhi 
16 June 1946 

Dear Lord Wavcll, 

I have received your letter of today's date inviting me to join the pro- 
posed interim government.- I thank you for this invitation. Tlie matter 
is being considered by the Congress Working Committee and I shall 
write after they reach a decision. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. The Transfer of Power 19427, Vol. VII, p. 955. 

2. The Cabinet Mission's plan to sec the interim government established and the 
process of constitution-making expedited was contained in an announcement 
of 16 June 1946 providing for a representative team of 14 of whom six would 
be Congressmen and five Muslim leaguers. Invitations were issued by the Viceroy 
to six Congressmen — Jawaharlal, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, C. Raja- 
gopalachari, Hare Krushna Mchtab, (all five castc-Hindus) and Jagjivan Ram, 
President, Depressed Classes League, and five Muslim Leaguers — Jinnah, Liaquat Ali, 
Nazimuddin, Mohamad Ismail and Abdur Rab Nishtar; the remaining three 
were Baldev Singh, John Matthai and N.P. Engineer. The Viceroy in 
issuing the invitations had stated that the constitution-making would proceed in 
accordance with the statement of May 16 — the setting up of a union centre 
with grouping of provinces i.e. Assam with Bengal, and North West Frontier 
with Punjab, Sind and Baluchistan. 
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1. To Frank Anthony' 


New Delhi 
June 18, 1946 


Dear Mr. Anthony 

I have received your letter of the 18th June together with the copy ot 
your letter to Mahatma Gandhi. 1 am wholly at one with you in your 
desire that justice should be done to your community. In the matter 
of the proposed interim government, however, you will realise that wc 
have not got much say in the matter at the present stage. I do not 
yet know what our final decision will lx: in regard to it. But obviously 
no major changes can be made now. \\'c citlicr accept or reject, may 
be! with some minor changes. 

While I agree with you that your community has as much right as 
any other of the smaller minorities in India, you will no doubt appreciate 
that no places can be reserved for any particular community in every 
central government. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. R. Frank Anthony (b. 1908); President-in-Chief, All India Anglo-Indian Asso- 
ciation since 1942; member. Central Legislative .Assembly, 1942, of Constituent 
Assembly, 1946, and of Lok Sabha, 1952-77. 


2. Wavall'c Record of Interview with Jawaharlal and A.K. 
Aiad' 


They began by saying that there were several things that they did not 
like about the latest statement. They said that while one more member 
had been added he was an official; I said that I'lnginccr* was not an official, 

1. Delhi, 18 June 1946. The Transfer of Power m2-7, Vol. VII, pp. 969-970. 

2. N.P. Engineer (1883-1980); Advocate-General of Bombay, 1942-45; Advocate- 
General ot India, 1945-50; counsel for the prosecution in the I.N.A. trials. 
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i.e. that he had never belonged to any of the services^ though he was at 
the moment holding an official position. 'Fhcy then complained about 
not having any non-Lcaguc Muslim in the government, also that I had 
nominated Nishtar*' in spite of their known objections to him. Nehru 
also said that the new national government must have an entirely different 
outlook to the old Executive Council, and so forth. 

When a certain amount of steam had been blown off in this way, 
it all came down to the following: 

They want to substitute Sarat Bose for Mehta b.-* After some discus- 
sion, in which I gave my reasons for preferring Mehtab, I agreed to 
accept this. 

'riiey indicated that they might wish to substitute a Muslim non- 
Leaguer for one of the Congress Hindus. I asked if this would be 
Zakir Husain; and while they said they could not give me the name until 
after the meeting this evening, I gathered that this was so. I said that 
I thought it would raise great difficulties if they did this, but that it 
they were determined to put it forward, I would consider it. 

They were awaiting the arrival of Abdul Ghaffar Khan to decide 
whether they would object to Nishtar; but indicated that they thought 
there would be no difficulty about this. I said that I hoped not, as 1 
could not accept the exclusion of Nishtar. 

Nehru then told me that he was proposing to leave by air tomorrow 
morning for Kashmir; he was flying to Pindi and thence going by car 
with some lawyers tor the defence of Sheikh Abdullah. I said that I 
thouglit that this would be most unwise, and that it was not the period 
when he should absent himself from Delhi. He seemed howe\'er set on 
going, unless the Kashmir Government could be induced to postpone 
the trial.° 

They both seemed quite friendly, but a little worried. 

3. Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar (1899-19*58); member, Legislative Assembly, N.W.F.P. 
from 1937; Finance Minister, N.VV.F.P., 1943*43; defeated by a Congress candi- 
date in the 1945 provincial elections; Minister in the Government of Pakistan, 
1947-49 and 1951-53; President, Pakistan Muslim League, 1956. 

4. The Congress favoured the inclusion of Sarat Chandra Bose in place of Hare 
Krushna Mehtab, who, it was said, could not be spared from his post of Prime 
Minister of Orissa. 

5. The Kashmir Government had banned Jawaharlal's entry into the State and 
when he crossed the frontier on 20 June 1946 at Domel he was arrested. 
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3. A.K. Azad's LetUr to Wavoll' 


New Delhi 

21 June 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

1 have your Excellency’s letter- of 20th June 1946. I appreciate your 
anxiety to come to an early decision regarding the formation of an interim 
goveniment and I can assure you that my Working Committee fully 
share your anxiety. A new difficulty, in addition to the old ones, has 
however been created by the publication in tlic press of the alleged 
contents of Mr. Jinnah’s letter^ to you in which he raises objection to 
the Congress nominations in the interim cabinet. It will be of great 
assistance to the Working Committee in coming to a decision if they 
could have copies of these alleged letters and your reply thereto as they 
deal with vital matters wliicli wc have to consider.^ 


Yours sincerely, 
A.K. Azad 


1. Drafted by Jawaharhil. The Transfer of Power J942-7, Vol. VII, p. 999. 

2. Wavell wrote that as the Cabinet Mission could not prolong its stay in India 
he would ask ''your Working Coininittce to let us have a final answer as soon 
as possible to the proposals made in our statement on June 16th.'' 

3. Jinnah wrote to Wavell on 19 June 1946 declining to commit the Muslim 
League to acceptance or rejection of the union interim government scheme until 
the Congress had come to a decision on the whole subject of the long-term 
constitutional proposals as well as the interim scheme. Jinnah insisted that he had 
received an assurance from Wavell at Simla in May 1946 that the principle of 
parity between the Muslim League and the Congress would be maintained. 
This principle, he contended, had since been unilaterally modified by the in- 
clusion of a member of the Congress party representing the scheduled castes to 
the proposed cabinet. He sought an assurance that no changes to the represen- 
tation of minorities in the interim government would be made without the con- 
sent of the Muslim League. 

4. In his reply Wavell stated that the operative part of his reply dated 20 June 
1946 to Jinnah was that "until I have received acceptances from those invited 
to take office in the interim government, the names in the statement cannot be 
regarded as final. But no change in principle will be made in the statement 
without the consent of the two major parties." 
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4. Interview of the Cabinet Mission and Wavell with 
Representatives of the Congress^ 


The Congress were represented by Maulana Azad, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

The Seeretary of State in an opening statement said that before the 
Congress reached final decisions the delegation were anxious to be sure 
that there was no misunderstanding of their position. They quite ap- 
preciated the importance which Congress attached to the recognition 
of their national character, but they did hope that in this particular 
instance Congress would see their way not to make a demand for the 
inclusion of a Muslim among the Congress representatives in the interim 
government, though without in any way creating a precedent or approv- 
ing a principle. 

ITie delegation wished to make it quite clear that they had not given 
any assurance to Mr. Jinnah or the Muslim League that they accepted 
the view, which Mr. Jinnah had advanced, that the Muslim League re- 
presents all Muslim political opinion and that no other party except the 
Muslim League has any right to nominate a Muslim for a political post. 

It had been made clear to Mr. jinnah that the delegation did not 
accept this point of view. For the purpose, however, of forming this 
particular coalition government the delegation had taken into account 
all the arguments that had been advanced to them by both parties up 
to the date on which they made their statement of the 16th June. In 
the light of those arguments they had produced a list of persons whom 
they tliought most likely to form the basis of a sound coalition which 
would be acceptable to both parties. 

The Secretary of State thought that the Congress representatives were 
entitled to know that the delegation were not asking them to forgo 
their principles or to abandon their status as a national party, but never- 
theless they did hope that the Congress would not press this claim in 
this particular instance. He thought that if the Congress did so they 
would thereby jeopardise the whole future of India. 

Maulana Azad said that the particular matter the Secretary of State 
referred to was one of the other important matters which have now 
come up. The whole thing, however, had to be seen together. This 
matter of the appointment of a Nationalist Muslim was one on which 


1. Delhi, 23 June 1946. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, pp. 1012-1018. 
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the Congress had expressed themselves clearly throughout It was not 
a temporary matter but one which dealt with the whole conception of the 
future. Any weakening on the Congress Party’s conception of a strong 
India by any interim parity would create conditions which would not 
only make administrative difEculties but would formulate conditions in 
certain matters which they could not get rid of in the future, and there 
was no immediate gain to be obtained which would be adequate to set 
against that. It was stated in answer to certain objections the Congress 
had raised that Congress had no right to interfere with Muslim League 
sdections, yet now exactly the same thing has been done about selections 
which the Congress might make. So the Muslim League could interfere 
with the Congress selections while Congress were told that they cannot 
interfere with the Muslim League selections, although the Muslim Lea- 
gue are not a political party in the full sense of the word. That is to 
say, they are definitely a limited communal party. 'The Congress prO' 
tested against parity but this was something more than that. It was 
just a veto on future work of a kind which made honourable coalition 
or cooperation quite impossible. 

The Secretary of State said that no objection had been raised when 
the Congress had wished to substitute Mr. Sarat Bose for Mr. Mditab, 
and there was no question of the Muslim League being asked to agree 
to that. But the change they now wanted to make was something 
which altered the basis of the delegation’s proposals and was likely, in 
the delegation’s opinion, to prevent the formation of a coalition gov- 
ernment. 

Pandit Nehru said that the del^ation appeared to start with the pre- 
sumption that progress could only be made with the cooperation of the 
Muslim League. The Congress disagreed with that view. They thought 
that under what was proposed the Muslim League would secure a vant- 
age point from which they could veto anything that really mattered and 
bring the whole government into a state of frustration. The Secretary 
of State said that he was present when Maulana Azad and Pandit Ndiru 
had themselves suggested that there should be a communal majority for 
important communal decisions. He certainly understood them to go 
as far, if not farther, in agreeing to that as the delegation had gone. 
Pandit Nehru said that their agreement was linked with the proposal 
that the interim government should be responsible to the Legislative 
Assembly. Now it was linked to parity. He was unable to see how a 
government on this basis could function. Sir Stafford Cripps suggested 
that it was in practice a principle in all coalitions that in fact you must 
get the consent of both major parties to all major matters whidi were 
decided. If not, the coalition broke down. Pandit Nehru said that this 
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was different. Where there was a coiiuiiunal basis, every day there would 
be obstruetion on communal grounds. 

His Excellency the Viceroy said that he would like to be sure there 
was no misunderstanding on this point. He had discussed it three times 
with the Congress representatives. On the first occasion he had explain- 
ed tliat he did not see how the goveniment could be responsible to the 
legislature. He had understood then that the Congress were prepared to 
agree to the communal majority provision. On the second occasion the 
Congress representatives had, as he understood it, accepted this proposi- 
tion in connection with a council of 1 5. On the third occasion he under- 
stood them to agree that in fact no major matter could be passed with- 
out the assent of the two major parties. He thought it was a great ex- 
aggeration to say this provision would be used every day. Of the issues 
that had come before his council in recent months he could hardly think 
of any which in fact raised a major communal issue. He thought that the 
Congress were assuming too readily that the other party was going to 
behave unreasonably. If everyone behaved unreasonably the coalition 
would break up, and something else would have to be tried. It seemed 
to him that it was well worth trying a coalition government and seeing 
ho-w it worked. 

Sir Stafford Cripps said that the fact that Congress Muslims were in- 
cluded in Provincial Governments of itself demonstrated the national 
character of Congress, and the fact that a Congress Muslim was not 
included at the Centre would not therefore destroy that conception. 
Pandit Nehru said that as tar as the Muslim League was concerned a 
Nationalist Muslim was regarded as an outcaste. 

Maulana Azad said that at the 1945 conference at Simla Jinnah had 
agreed that the Congress could appoint who it liked provided that it did 
not touch upon his quota. Now he was making a further demand that 
no Muslim should be included even among the Congress quota, without 
his approval. Sardar Patel said that Congress Muslims would say that 
they had better leave the Congress if, because of their membership of it, 
they were excluded from political positions. Sir Stafford Cripps said 
that the delegation were not suggesting that Congress Muslims should 
be so excluded, but merely asking whether under the peculiar circums- 
tances the Congress could not refrain from pressing for the inclusion of 
a Congress Muslim in the interim government. Sardar Patel said that, 
put shortly, this meant that the proposed coalition government could not 
be formed because Jinnah objected to the appointment of a Congress 
Muslim. If this was to prevail, then Jinnah still had a veto in spite of 
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what the Prime Minister had said before the Mission came out.^ His 
Excellency the Viceroy said that Mr. Jinnah had constantly complained to 
him that tlic delegation had made too many concessions to Congress. 
It was a mistake to think that the delegation liad yielded to Mr. Jinnah 
on all points. But on occasions of this sort, the stronger party was in 
a position to make a concession, and it might very well pay them to do so. 

Sir Stafford Cripps said that the delegation had made their statement 
of the 16th June as a compromise after negotiations tor agreement be- 
tween the parties had failed. 'I'liey had taken into account the position 
of the two parties as put before them up to the date of the statement. 
Up to that time the Congress had been pressing for a council of 15, 
and for the inclusion of an additional caste Hindu. Tliey had said that 
they could not agree to parity, cither between caste Hindus and Muslims 
or between the Muslim League and Congress. In support of this Sir 
Stafford read an extract from the Congress President’s letter of the 14th 
June. In drawing up the list of names in the statement of the 16th 
June, the delegation had gone as far as they could to meet what they 
thought the Congress wanted at that time. 'Hie Congress had made 
no reference to their desire tliat a Congress Muslim should be appointed, 
and, though the point may have been dormant in their minds, it was 
not brouglit to the delegation’s attention. Pandit Nehru said that one 
reason for this was that in informal talks with His F]xccllcncy the Viceroy 
there had been discussion of tlie inclusion of Zakir Husain. Indeed, his 
name had first been suggested by the \^iccroy. 'lliis would have met 
sufficiently the point of principle that the Muslim League should not 
have the exclusive right to nominate Muslims, and the Congress did not 
wish to make the position more difficult by pressing for a Congress Muslim. 

'ITie First Lord said that the delegation were entitled to make certain 
deductions from the position of the two parties as stated to them up to 
the time when they drew up the statement. The Congress were then 
pressing for a council of 15 with 6 caste Hindus and one Congress 
scheduled caste included. When the delegation included in their list 5 
Congress caste Hindus and one Congress scheduled caste in a total of 
14, it naturally came as a surprise to them when this entirely new point 
about the inclusion of Congress Muslims was raised. Pandit Nehru 
said that the delegation had pcrhai^s been in ignorance of what had 
passed in the informal talks between the Congress and His Excellency 
the Viceroy. He had given the Viceroy a list of names which included 
Zakir Husain. The Viceroy said that Pandit Nehru had specially asked 

2. Attlee had stated that tlie British Gevernment would not allow the minority to 
place a veto on the advance of the majority. 
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tliat these names should be kept entirely confidential, and he had there- 
fore not disclosed them to his colleagues on the delegation. He had 
told Pandit Nehru that the list he had put in would be totally unaccept- 
able to Mr. Jinnah, and that Zakir Husain could certainly not be in- 
cluded in the Muslim quota. Hiere had at one stage been the possi- 
bility of including him, balanced by a non-Congress tlindu. He was 
very sorry if any misunderstanding had arisen over this. If it had, it 
was no doubt his fault. Pandit Nehru said that he had raised the ques- 
tion with the V'iceroy of the inclusion of a Muslim in the Congress 
quota. 'Phe Viceroy had asked him who he had in mind. Pie had given 
a hint that it might be a Congress Muslim. "Fhc Viceroy said that his 
recollection was that he had asked Pandit Nehru whether the person in 
question was Zakir Husain. Pandit Nehru did not commit himself, but 
indicated that that was possible. Consequently he had, when seeing 
Mr. Jinnah later that day, mentioned this possibility to him. Mr. Jinnah 
had reacted very strongly against it. 

The First Lord said that the delegation had every right to stand on 
their bona fidcs in the matter of the list of names included in the state- 
ment of June 16 th. Up to that point they had no indication at all that 
the Congress would ask for the inclusion of a Nationalist Muslim, and 
on the correspondence and the fact available to them they were entitled 
to put in six recognised Congress Hindu names. It seemed to them 
that it would be an absolute tragedy in the eyes of the world if these 
prolonged negotiations came to a break on this matter in this way. 

Pandit Nehru said that they were discussing the formation of a gov- 
ernment which was to be a very different thing from the existing Executive 
Council. In practice it would have to resign if it did not have the sup- 
port of the legislature and the Viceroy would have to be in a formal 
position as head of the government. ITie government must therefore 
be fonned in a new way in consonance with its character. The 
Congress claimed that all the appointments to it should be made in 
consultation with them, except the places to be given to the Muslim 
League. The Viceroy said that he had never accepted the position that 
he handed over a block of seats in the government to Congress for them 
to fill as they pleased. He would be the responsible head of the govern- 
ment. Sir Stafford Cripps said that the point was that an attempt to 
form a government by agreement had failed, and they had therefore drawn 
up this list as something which they thought might be acceptable to both 
sides. 

The Secretary of State said that he had come out to India with the 
intention of transferring powder from his country to India, but he did 
not think that the moment had come for a complete and instantaneous 
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transfer. For the moment the Viceroy must remain the head of the 
government. Pandit Nehru said that the Congress accepted that. The 
Congress could moderate its demands provided that what was done was 
moving in the direction of creating a strong Indian nation, but if some- 
thing were introduced which got in the way of that objective, they could 
not accept it. The Secretary of State said that it seemed to him that 
the greatest obstacle to India going forward towards independence was 
the inability to get started, llie value of getting a start made was so 
great as to be worth not the sacrifice of a principle but abstinence from 
enforcing it for the time being. Suppose that the Congress representa- 
tives persuaded the delegation to agree to the inclusion of a Congress 
Muslim. If that occurred he did not believe that Mr. Jinnah would 
accept it, and there would be no coalition government. He believed it 
was really in the best interests of Congress and of India to act coura- 
geously and to begin by accepting the conditions under which a coali- 
tion would be possible. A solution of the communal problem in India 
had to be found, and for the parties to work together on practical pro- 
blems provided the best hope. 

Pandit Nehru said that the leaders of Congress had been working for 
tliat objective for thirty years, but always they were faced with this same 
obstacle to a strong and united India. That objective was undermined 
most of all by the communal attack on Muslims who supported the na- 
tional ideal, and the Congress could not desert those Muslims who had 
done so. The Viceroy said that the Congress had itself admitted that 
the Muslims could not be coerced. The Secretary of State said that the 
delegation in their statement of May 16th had gone a considerable way 
to support the Congress in their objective of a united India, and they 
had given cogent reasons against a sovereign Pakistan.^ Moreover, they 
had not accepted the principle of parity, either in their long-term pro- 
posals or in the interim period. It might seem to Congress that the 
delegation were not sufficiently sympathetic to their standpoint, but to 
the delegation itself it seemed that they were holding the balance. This 
they only did because Indians were unable to settle these matters them- 
selves. lie personally felt that he had been trjTiig to get a united India 
for Indians, but he could only hope to do it if he was not prevented 
from making the concessions which he was convinced were necessary. 

3. Tlie statement had rejected the idea of “a separate and fully independent sover- 
eign state of Pakistan." It was pointed out that a Pakistan of six provinces, as 
demanded by the Muslim League, would not solve the problem of communal 
minorities since twenty million Muslims would still remain in India and there 
would be non-Muslim minorities in Pakistan to the extent of 38 per cent of the 
population in the western part and 48 per cent in the eastern part. 
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If the Congress did not give him the easements necessary to enable him 
to get Mr. Jinnah to come in, they defeated not his purpose but their 
own. He emphasised again that no assurance had been given to Mr. 
Jinnah on this matter of the inclusion of a Congress Muslim, but he was 
convinced that if the Congress wanted a coalition the way to get it was 
to abstain from pressing this point. Sardar Patel said that to do so 
would force all the Muslims out of the Congress. The Secretar}' of State 
said that the Viccro) had set himself against this principle and would 
use all his authority to sec that it was not established as a principle. 
'Flic First Lord said that the Congress would be completely justified on 
paragraph 5* of the statement of the 16th June, in saying that they had 
not conceded in such a principle. It was specifically stated in that para- 
graph that the composition of the Government provided no precedent 
for the future. It had been said that there would be a strong reaction 
among the supporters of Congress if no Congress Muslim were includ- 
ed. He ventured to think that there would be a much bigger and more 
far-reaching reaction from a breakdown, while if there were a settlement 
of these matters there would be immense and widespread relief. Pandit 
Nehru said that the four representatives of Congress there present were 
old campaigners and thought that collectively they had some influence 
with their followers, but they did not think that even all of them to- 
gether would be able to get the Congress to agree to what the delega- 
tion desired. 

4. It stated: ‘"'I'lic composition of the interim government is in no way to be 
taken as a precedent for the solution of any other communal question. It is an 
expedient put forward to solve the present difficulty only, and to obtain the best 
available coalition government.'' 


5. A.K. Azad's Letter to Lord WavelP 


New Delhi 
24 June 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have just received tlic telephone message sent on your behalf asking 
me to communicate immediately the decision of the Congress Working 
Committee in regard to the proposals for the provisional government. 

1. Drafted by Jawaharlal. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, pp. 1025-1026. 
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The decision was in fact taken yesterday but we felt that it would be 
better if we wrote to you fully on all aspects of the proposals made by 
you and the Cabinet delegation. The Working Committee have been 
sitting almost continuously and will be meeting at 2 p.m. again today. 
After full consideration and deliberation they have been reluctantly 
obliged to decide against the acceptance of the interim government pro- 
posals as framed by you. A detailed and reasoned reply will follow later. 

Yours sincerely, 
A.K. Azad 


6. A.K. Aiad's Letter to Lord Wavell^ 


New Delhi 
25 June 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

Ever since the receipt of your statement of June 16th, my Committee 
have been considering it from day to day and have given long and anxious 
thought to your proposals and to the invitations you have issued to in- 
dividuals to form the provisional national government. Because of our 
desire to find some way out of the present most unsatisfaetory situation, 
wc have tried our utmost to appreeiate your approach and viewpoint. 
In the course of our conversations wc have already pointed out to you 
our difficulties. Unfortunately these difficulties have been increased by 
the recent corres^xnidencc. 

The Congress, as you are aware, is a national organisation including 
in its fold the memben of all religions and communities in India. For 
more than half a century it has laboured for the freedom of India and 
for equal rights for all Indians. The link that has brought all these 
various groups and communities together within the fold of the Congress 
is the passionate desire for national independence, economic advance^ 
and social equality. It is from this point of view that we have to judge 
every proposal. We hoped that a provisional national government would 
be form^ which would give effect in practice to this independence. 
Appreciating some of your difficulties, we did not press tor any statutory 


1. Drafted by. Jawaharlal. The Transfer of Power 1^42-7, Vol. VII, pp. 1032-1036. 
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change introducing independence immediately, but we did expect a dc 
facto change in the character of the government making for indepen- 
dence in action. The status and powers of the provisional government 
were thus important. In our view this was going to be something 
entirely different from the Viceroy’s Executive Council. It was to re- 
present a new outlook, new methods of work and a new psychological 
approach by India to both domestic and external problems. Your letter 
dated 30th May 1946 gave us certain assurances about the status and 
powers of the provisional goveniment. These did not go far enough, 
according to our thinking, but we appreciated the friendly tone of that 
letter and decided to accept tlie assurances and not to press this parti- 
cular matter any further. 

The important question of the composition of the pro\isional goveni- 
ment remained. In this connection we emphasised tiiat we could not 
accept anything in tlie nature of “parity” even as a temporary expedient 
and pointed out tliat the provisional government should consist of fifteen 
members to enable the administration of the country to be carried on 
elEciendy and the smaller minorities to be represented in it. Some 
mention of names was made and on our part suggestions were put before 
you informally, including the name of a non-League Muslim. 

In your statement of June 16th, some of the names suggested came 
as a surprise to us. Several changes had been made from the provisional 
list prepared by the Congress, 'flic manner of preparing your list and 
presenting it as an accomplished fact seemed to us to indicate a wrong 
approach to the problem. One of the names included had not been 
previously mentioned at all and was that of a person holding an official 
position and not known to be associated with any public activity. We 
lia\c no personal objection to him, but we tliink that the inclusion of 
such a name particularly without any previous reference or consultation, 
was undesirable and indicated a wrong approach to the problem. 

Iben again a name from our list was excluded and in his place another 
of our colleagues was put in, but as you have said that this can be re- 
ctified, 1 need not say more about it. 

One outstanding feature of this list was the non-inclusion of any 
Nationalist Muslim. W’c felt that this was a grave omission. We want- 
ed to suggest the name of a Muslim to take the place of one of the Con- 
gress names on the list. We felt that no one could possibly object to 
our changing the name of one of our own men. Indeed when I had 
drawn your attention to the fact that among the Muslim League nomi- 
nees was included the name of a person, who had actually lost in the 
recent elections in the Frontier Province and whose name we felt had 
been placed there for political reasons, you wrote to me as follows; “1 
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am afraid that I cannot accept the right of the Congress to object to the 
names put forward by the Muslim League, any more than I would accept 
similar objections from the other side. The test must be that of ability.” 
But before we could make our suggestion I received your letter of the 
22nd June which surprised us greatly.® You had written this letter on 
the basis of some press reports. You told us that the Cabinet Mission 
and you were not prepared to accept a request for the inclusion of a 
Muslim chosen by the Congress among the representatives of the Con- 
gress in the interim government. Tliis seemed to us an extraordinary 
decision. It was in direct opposition to your own statement quoted 
above. It meant that the Congress could not freely choose even its 
own nominees. The fact that this was not to be taken as a precedent 
made hardly any difference. Even a temporary departure from such a 
vital principle could not be accepted by us at any time or place and 
in any circumstances. 

In your letter of the 21st June, you gave certain questions framed by 
Mr. Jinnah in his letter, dated 19th June, and your replies to them. 
We have not seen Mr. Jinnah’s full letter. In Question 3 reference is 
made to “representation of the four minorities, viz., the scheduled castes, 
the Sikhs, the Indian Christians and the Parsees”, and it is asked as to 
“who will fill in vacancies caused in these groups, and whether in filling 
up the vacancies the leader of the Muslim League will be consulted and 
his consent obtained”. 

In your answer you say; “If any vacancy occurs among the seats at 
present allotted to representatives of the minorities, I shall naturally con- 
sult both the main parties before filling it.” Mr. Jinnah has thus in- 
cluded the scheduled castes among the minorities and presumably you 
have agreed with this view. So far as we are concerned, we repudiate 
this view and consider the scheduled castes as integral parts of Hindu 
society. You also, in your letter of June 15th, treated the scheduled 
castes as Hindus. You pointed out that in your proposal there was no 
“parity” either between Hindus and Muslims or between the Congress 
and the Muslim League inasmuch as there were to be six Hindus belong- 
ing to the Congress, as against five Muslims belonging to the League. 
One of the six Hindus belonged to the scheduled castes. We are in any 


2. Wavell wrote on 22 June 1946: “I understand from press reports that there 
is strong feeling in Congress circles that the party should insist on their right 
to include a Muslim of their own choice among the representatives of the Con- 
gress in the interim government.” The Cabinet Mission and he would he 
unable to accept a Congress Muslim in the interim government but claimed no 
precedent would be thereby established. 
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case not agreeable to the leader of a party, which claims to represent a 
community which is a minority, interfering with the selection of names 
from cither the scheduled castes, whose representation you counted as 
falling within the Congress quota, or with the selection of representa- 
tives of the minorities mentioned. 

In Question 4 the scheduled castes are again referred to as a minority 
and it is asked whether the proportion of members of the government 
community-wise as provided in the proposals will be maintained. Your 
answer is that the proix)rtion will not be changed without agreement of 
the two major parties. Here again one communal group functioning 
admittedly as such is given a power to veto changes in other groups 
with which it lias no concern, ^^’'c may desire, if opportunity offers 
itself, to increase the representation of the scheduled castes, or to give 
representation, when it is possible, to another minority, for example the 
Anglo-Indians. All this would depend on the consent of the Muslim 
League. We cannot agree to this. We may add that your answers 
restrict the Congress representation to caste Hindus and make it equal 
to that of the League. 

Finally, you state in answer to Question 5 that “no decision of a 
major communal issue could be taken by the interim government if the 
majority of either of the main parties were opposed to it.'' You further 
say that you had pointed this out to the Congress President and he had 
agreed that the Congress appreciated this point. In this connection I 
desire to jxiint out that wc had accepted this principle for the long-term 
arrangement in the union legislature and it could possibly be applied to 
the provisional government if it was responsible to the legislature and 
was composed of representatives on the population basis of major com- 
munities. It could not be applied to the provisional government formed 
on a different basis altogether. It was pointed out by us in my letter 
of the 15th June 1946, that it would make administration impossible and 
deadlocks a certainty. Even in the question as framed by Mr. Jinnah 
it is stated that “in view of the substitution of 14 now proposed for the 
original 12", no major communal issues should be decided if the majo- 
rity of the Muslim members are opposed to it. Tlius this question arose 
after the substitution of 14 for 12, i.e., after your statement of June 16th. 
In this statement no mention is made of this rule. This very important 
change has been introduced, almost casually and certainly without our 
consent. This again gives the power of veto or obstruction to the Mus- 
lim League in the provisional government. 

We have stated above our objections to your proposals of June 16th, 
as well as to your answers to the questions framed by Mr. Jinnah. These 
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defects aie grave and would render the working of the provisional govern- 
ment difficult and deadlocks a certainty. In the circumstances your 
proposals cannot fulfil the immediate requirements of the situation or 
further the cause we hold dear. 

My Committee have, therefore, reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that they are unable to assist you in forming a provisional government 
as proposed in your statement of June 16th, 1946. 

With regard to the proposals made in the statement of May 16th, 
1946, relating to the formation and functioning of the constitution-mak- 
ing body, the Working Committee of the Congress passed a resolution 
on the 24th May 1946, and conversations and correspondence have taken 
place between Your Excellency and the Cabinet Mission on the one 
side and myself and some of my colleagues on the other. In these we 
have pointed out what in our opinion were the defects in the proposals. 
We also gave our interpretation of some of the provisions of the state- 
ment. While adhering to our views, we accept your proposals and are 
prepared to work them with a view to achieve our objective. We would 
add, however, that the successful working of the constituent assembly 
will largely depend on the formation of a satisfactory provisional govern- 
ment.® 


Yours sincerely, 
A.K. Azad 

3. Soon after receiving this letter Wavell informed Jinnah that the Congress had 
rejected the proposal for an interim government. Immediately Jinnah got the 
Muslim League to accept it and claimed that the Viceroy was bound by the 
statement of 16 June 1946 to ignore the Congress and form a government with 
such parties as were willing to join. When the Cabinet Mission rejected his de- 
mand he charged the Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission with breach of foith. 
“Statesmen should not eat their words”. 


7. To Nlranjan Singh 6III‘ 


New Delhi 
25 June 1946 


My dear Colonel Gill, 

Hiank you for your letter of the 23rd. The Kashmir incident has had 
good results so far as I am concerned. The matter is not done with yet 


1. JJ4. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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and I propose to return to Kashmir within a week or so. What will hap- 
pen then I do not know. But I would be surprised if any further obstru- 
ction is placed in my way. I am sure that if any necessity arises the 
Sikhs will help in every way. 

I have read your letter to the Maulana Sahab and your resolutions.^ As 
you perhaps know, wc have rejected the proposals for a provisional gov- 
ernment. So far as the long-term proposals are concerned we are accept- 
ing them subject to our own interpretations. It is possible that further 
attempts might be made in the near future for the establishment of a 
provisional government. 

Whatever happens, I entirely agree with you that the Congress and 
the Sikhs should cooperate fully. We appreciate the feelings of the Sikhs 
in this matter and wc would like to go as far as we can to protect their 
interests. Tlie best way to insure this is to remain in touch with each 
other, and to confer frequently about matters of common concern. If 
thb contact is maintained, as I hope it will be, then there is no ''hince 
of misunderstanding. Obviously it is to the interest of the Sikhs to have 
the powerful cooperation and support of the Congress. Obviously also 
the Congress must pay full attention to the needs and desires of the 
Sikhs. If you have any fresh idea on the subject or when any new 
difficulty arises. I hope you will immediately inform us so that we can 
try to meet it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. Tlie United Sikh Pantliic Board decided on 22 June 1946 that Baldev Singh, 
who had been invited by Wavell to join the interim government, should not do 
so. 


8. Interpretation of Disputed Points^ 


On May 24, the Working Committee passed a resolution^ on the state- 
ment dated May 16 issued by the British Cabinet delegation and the 

1. Resolution of the Congress Working Committee drafted by Jawaharlal, 25 June 
1946 and passed the next day. The Hindustan Times, 27 June 1946. 

2. See ante, pp. 179-182. 
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Viceroy. In this resolution, they pointed out some defects in the state- 
ment and gave their own interpretation of certain parts of it. 

Since then, the Committee have been continuously engaged in giving 
earnest consideration to the proposals made on behalf of the British 
Government in the statements of May 16 and June 16, and have consi- 
dered the correspondence in regard to them between the Congress Presi- 
dent and members of the Cabinet delegation and the Viceroy. The 
Committee have examined both these sets of proposals from the point 
of view of the Congress objective of immediate independence and the 
opening out of avenues leading to the rapid advance of the masses eco- 
nomically and socially, so that their material standards may be raised and 
poverty, malnutrition, famine and lack of the necessaries in life may 
be ended, and all the people of the country may have freedom and the 
opportunity to grow and develop according to their genius. 

These proposals fall short of these objectives. Yet the Committee 
have considered them earnestly in all their aspects because of their desire 
to find some way for the peaceful settlement of India’s problem and the 
ending of the conflict Ix^twcen India and England. 

Tlic kind of independence which Congress has aimed at is the esta- 
blishment of a united democratic Indian federation with a central autho* 
rity which would command respect from the nations of the world, maxi- 
mum provincial autonomy, and equal rights for all men and women in 
the country. Tlic limitation of the central authority, as contained in 
the proposals as well as the system of grouping of provinces, weakened 
the whole structure and was unfair to some provinces, such as the North 
West Frontier Province, and Assam, and to some of the minorities, 
notably the Sikhs. 

The Committee disapproved of this. They felt, however, taking the 
proposals as a wh(»le, that there was sufficient scope for enlarging and 
strengthening the central authority and for fully ensuring the right of a 
province to act according to its choice in regard to grouping, and to give 
protection to such minorities as might otherwise be placed at a disad- 
vantage. Certain other objections were also raised on their behalf, not- 
ably the possibility of non-nationals taking any part in the constitution- 
making. It is clear that it would be a breach both of the letter and the 
spirit of the statement of May 16 if any non -Indian participated in vot- 
ing or standing for election to the constituent assembly. 

In the proposals for an interim government contained in the state- 
ment of June 16, the defects related to matters of vital concern to the 
Congress. Some of these have been pointed out in a letter of June 25, 
from the Congress President to the Viceroy. Tlic provisional government 
must have power and authority and responsibility and should function. 
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in fact if not in law, as a de facto independent government leading to the 
full independence to come. The members of such a government can 
only hold themselves responsible to the people and not to any external 
authority. In the formation of a provisional or other government, 
Congress can never give up the national character of Congress or accept 
an artificial and unjust parity, or agree to a veto of a communal group. 
The Committee are unable to accept the proposals for the formation 
of an interim government as contained in the statement of June 16. 

The Committee have, however, decided that the Congress should join 
the proposed constituent assembly with a view to framing the constitu- 
tion of a free, united and democratic India. 

While the Committee have agreed to Congress participation in the 
constituent assembly, it is, in their opinion, essential that a representative 
and responsible provisional national government be formed at the ear- 
liest possible date. The continuation of an authoritarian and unrepre- 
sentative government can only add to the suffering of the famishing 
masses and increase discontent. It will also put in jeopardy the work 
of the constituent assembly, which can only function in a free environ- 
ment. 

The Working Committee recommend accordingly to the All India 
Congress Committee, and for the purpose of considering and ratifying 
this recommendation they convene an emergency meeting of the All India 
Congress Committee in Bombay on July 6 and 7.® 

3. Treating the Congress dedsion as acceptance, the Cabinet Mission in a state- 
ment on 26 June 1946 expressed its happiness that “constitution-making can 
now proceed with the consent of the two major parties.” The failure to form 
an interim government was regrettable but, after a short interval, renewed 
efforts would be made by the Viceroy to bring such a government into being. 
The Mission itself would leave India on 29 June 1946. 


9. Interview of the Cabinet Mission and Wavell with Congress 
Leaders^ 


The Congress were represented by Maulana Azad, Pandit Nehru, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

1. Delhi, 26 June 1946. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VII, pp. 1050-1052. 
Extracts. 
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'rhe Secretary of State said the delegation has received Maulana 
Azad’s letter of the 25tli June and had noted what was said in it in tlie 
earlier paragraphs as to tlie reasons why Congress could not accept the 
statement of tlie 16th June. I'hey were glad to observe however that 
the last paragraph of the letter contained an acceptance by Congress of 
the statement of May 16th. They had noted that in this paragraph the 
Congress President said that the Congress Working Committee adhered 
to the views and tlie interpretation of the statement which tliey had 
put forward in their resolution of the 24th May and in correspondence 
and conversation with the delegation. 

The delegation wanted to make it perfectly clear that they did not 
depart from their view that tlieir interpretation as set out in their state- 
ment of the 25tli May was the correct one and that any departure from 
it by resolution required the agreement of both parties. They asked the 
Congress representatives to note that this was the delegation's position. 

Pandit Nehru asked to what particular part of the statement of the 
16th May the Secretary of State was referring. 'Plie Secretary of State 
said that he was referring in particular to tlie provisions about the con- 
stituent assembly dividing up into Sections. 

Maulana Azad said that the Congress had considered the statement 
of the 25th May. They considered that they could function in the 
constituent assembly in a particular way. Obviously the Congress were 
opposed to the grouping proposal. 'I’hcy thought it would weaken 
India and they would try to induce the constituent assembly to decide 
against it by reason and argument and by every means at their disposal. 
Obviously anyone going into the constituent assembly goes there to 
achieve results and not to break it up. Whatever the interpretation of 
the statement, it would have to reconcile itself with the facts of the 
situation. Mr. Alexander said that naturally the constituent assembly 
could not prevent the provinces opting out of a group after the constitu- 
tion had been formed and a decision on this point could be reached by 
the people themselves after the election on the new register 

The Secretary of State said that the statement of June 16tli had con- 
tained definite proposals for an interim government. It was a great re- 
gret to the delegation that the Congress had turned these proposals down. 
The alternatives now were to go straight on to a new attempt to form 
an interim government of both parties or to have a short interval before 
conversations for that purpose were resumed. Tliey suggested strongly 
that a short interval was desirable. Tlie delegation must go home to 
report to His Majesty's Government after an absence of three months. 

The Viceroy said that it was still his aim to get a coalition of the two 
main parties as Jhe was convinced that this was the best solution 
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Maulana Azad said it was obviously for the Viceroy to decide what to 
do at the present moment. From the point of view of Congress it was 
unfortunate that the interim government should not be formed at once. 
They wanted a new government as much or more than the Viceroy 
did 

The Congress representatives said that they might have to place some 
correspondence, notably their last letter, before their All India Com- 
mittee. I’hcy would like to know the intention with regard to publica- 
tion of the correspondence. 'Fhc delegation said that they would have 
to consider this and the Congress representatives said that they would 
go through the correspondence and refer to the Viceroy about any letters 
which they wished to publish. 

Pandit Nehru said that many of the Congress provincial governmenis 
were troubled with friction with Governors on petty matters. The Go- 
vernors had certain powers under the existing law which were obsolete. 
The position of Congress was that these matters should be dealt with 
on the advice of ministers. The Viceroy said that Governors had done 
all they could to establish good relations with their ministries. Tliey 
had however certain statutory responsibilities in matters such as the ser- 
vices and the minorities. One matter over which there had been dis- 
agreement had been nominations of minority representatives to legisla- 
tures. Sardar Patel said that in Madras the nominations had all gone 
to anti-Congress people and Dr. Prasad said that in Bihar the Governor 
had nominated one scheduled caste recommended by Congress but had 
also nominated an Amlxidkaritc, though the Ambedkarites had been 
defeated even in the priinarj^ elections. I’he Viceroy said that he had in 
fact instmeted Governors not to press certain matters in which they 
had power to disregard ministerial advice but that he could not agree 
that all the powers of Governors should be exercised on the advice of 
ministers 

Pandit Nehru said that there was one small matter which they wished 
to mention. The payments proix)sed for members of the constituent 
assembly were far too high and upset all the standards which Congress 
regarded as appropriate for official payments. They understood that an 
allowance of Rs. 75 a day had been fixed by the Sind Government. The 
Viceroy said that he was not aware of this and would look into it. He 
agreed that Rs. 75 appeared much too high. Pandit Nehru sai(^ that 
their accommodation in Delhi should be provided free and the allowance 
fixed on that foundation. 
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10. To Rana Brahma Shamsher Jung^ 


1 July 1946 


My dear Rana Sahab,^ 

Your letter of the 14th May was handed to me today by Mr. S.P. Upa- 
dhyaya. Thank you for it. He also showed me photographs you took in 
Bombay some years ago and I remembered with pleasure our meeting 
then. 

As you know, we are still in the middle of negotiations with the British 
Government. I cannot yet say what the outcome of all this will be, 
but I am sure that ultimately it will result in the full independence of 
India. An independent India inevitably must have the closest contact 
with Nepal. I think often of Nepal with its great resources and its 
splendid human material. I hope that steps will be taken soon to bring 
up Nepal in line with progressive nations. When an opportunity offers 
itself I would very much like to meet you and other friends in Nepal to 
discuss matters of common concern. 'Fhc next few years arc going to be 
difficult ones for us, but that is the case for the whole world. We need 
not be afraid of these difficulties and I am convinced that we shall sur- 
vive them and that India will go ahead at a rapid pace. In this process, 
Nepal, of course, has a prominent part to play. 

With all good wishes to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehni 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. General in the Nepal Army; later member of the Upper Mouse of the Nepal 
Parliament; author of Nepal Ka Mahabhukamp and Bhanubhakta Acharya (in 
Nepali). 


11. Full Powers for Interim Government^ 


After three years of stonn and stress and rebellion, the A.I.C.C. met last 
year and it repeated the brave challenge of August 9, 1942. And now 

1. JawaharlaVs editorial in the National Herald, printed on 3 July 1946. 
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after many months of a quieter though nonetheless eventful existence, it 
is meeting again in the city ot Bombay. What will be its message to the 
country, what call will it give to the expectant multitudes? It is gen- 
erally admitted that it will ratify the decisions recently taken by the 
Working Committee in Delhi. That we think is right and inevitable, 
and yet much depends on the manner of doing it. 

Some voices^ have been raised in criticism of these decisions, or rather 
one of them, and it has been objected also that the A.I.C.C. has been 
presented with a fait accompli. We appreciate the feeling behind these 
criticisms, and it is good that there are sentinels in the ranks of tlie Con- 
gress who challenge the pilgrims when they appear to deviate from the 
straight path. But these criticisms seem to us to be based on an inherent 
sense of w'eakness rather than of revolutionary strength and to ignore 
tiie realities of today and the position that the Congress has attained. 
We have not passed the stage of revolutionary agitation and activity, for 
that can only take place when the revolution has achieved its purpose, 
and yet we have reached a stage when the Congress must of necessity 
deal across the conference table with its opponents and those outside its 
fold. While we must continue to be revolutionaries, we have to be 
statesmen also. It is a difficult combination. The revolutionary, with- 
out the leaven of statesmanship, may become a negative shouter of slo- 
gans with no contact with the reality of the changing world; the politi- 
cian, without idealism and revolutionary ardour, is likely to sink to sheer 
opportunism and unworthy compromises. 

How is the Congress to deal with others who are opposed to it and 
yet who seek to approach it with the professed desire of finding a solu- 
tion of their conflicts? How does the govenimcnt of one country deal 
with another government? Not by mass meetings, but by the meeting of 
accredited representatives of either party who must shoulder the res- 
ponsibility and the risk of representing their cause to the best of their 
ability. ITiey cannot refer every point raisal in the course of negotiations 
to their people or even to their parliament. No negotiations can be 
carried on in this way. It is only the final result that can be and must 
be referred for ratification or rejection. 


2. The left wing of the Congress headed by Jayaprakash Narayan and Ram Manohar 
Lohia had been insisting on the immediate declaration of independence and the 
withdrawal of British troops as preliminary to the setting up of a constitution- 
making body for the establishment of a government. They described the Cabi- 
net Mission plan as one aimed at perpetuating vested British interests through 
backdoor methods such as the compulsory grouping of provinces and veto 
powers. 
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The decision of the Working Committee regarding the so-called short- 
term plan, that is, the rejection of tlic proposals for a provisional govern- 
ment, offers no difficulty whatever to Congressmen. There is complete 
unanimity about it. But with this approach tlicre is also the conviction 
that there can be no successful tackling of the long-tenn issues unless 
there is an atmosphere of freedom which only a de facto independent 
national government can ensure. We trust that no time will be wasted 
in future over relatively minor issues so long as the major issue of inde- 
pendence in practice is not decided. 

What is called the long-tenn plan raises more difficult questions of 
interpretation and approach and our decision may well depend on our 
answers to these questions. If what is intended is merely a constitution- 
making body, a drafting committee with no power to give final shape 
to our constitution without outside interference, then dearly we have 
no place in it. If, on the other hand, we have a real constituent assem- 
bly, witli sovereign autliority, then there is certainly scope for work and 
advance and even, if necessary, for struggle, "nic constituent assembly 
that will presumably meet next montli obviously cannot be compared 
with the revolutionary assemblies of France or the United States. Its 
origin and fomiation arc dubious and not to our liking, and some at- 
tempt has been made to limit its sovereignty. 

Yet the Congress approach to it has been made perfectly clear. With- 
out ignoring the difficulties before us, we arc determined to treat it as 
a sovereign body representing the will of the Indian people, which cannot 
be over-ridden by any other authority, external or internal. If we can 
follow up this approach we can convert a pale constitution-making body 
into a real organ of power which can bend all those who challenge it 
to its will. Out of tliis sovereign authority can emerge not only a real 
constitution of free and united India, but, if necessary, a provisional gov- 
ernment representing the will of the people. 

If there is scope and possibility for this, as we believe there are, then 
we must take full advantage of the occasion, and not allow it to pass 
untested because we would prefer to function in a more favourable en- 
vironment. If we are stout of heart and clear of purpose no harm can 
come to us and much good may result. If it so happens that India’s 
independence cannot come without more conflict and struggle, for that 
too we shall be better prepared if we follow this path. 

This is the major issue before the A.I.C.C. There are others also 
apparently not connected with it, and yet bearing the most intimate re- 
lationship. In South Africa our countrymen are gallantly fighring not 
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only for the rights of Indians but of all peoples «nd races under sub- 
jection.^ In Soutli Africa today Asia and Africa face Europe and America, 
and the issue affects the world. 

Kashmir has also become the symbol of larger things— the whole affects 
the States system of India. It is perhaps fortunate that South Africa and 
Kashmir arc there to remind us of these vital problems and of the reality 
behind tlic courteous talks of the British Cabinet Ministers and the 
Viceroy. 

3. The Indian community in South Africa organised passive resistance on 13 June 1946 
in protest against the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Bill which 
became law from 3 June 1946. 'Khere were about 200,000 Indians in South 
Africa. 


12. The Acceptance of the Plan for a Constituent Assembly^ 


'^riie Congress has agreed to participate in the deliberations of the 
constituent assembly with its own interpretation of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion's long-range proposals. We will try to evolve the constitution of 
a sovereign India in the light of our own interpretation. 

The Congress is not going to the constituent assembly to bid good- 
bye to its long-cherished principles. Our immediate objective is com- 
plete independence for our country and wc examine everything and 
reach decisions with this perspective. Wc examined the Cabinet Mis- 
sion's proposals also in the context of Indian independence and we dis- 
covered that they contained some refreshing and good aspects and some 
reactionary and bad ones. Therefore we chose the best part of it and 
rejected the worthless ones. We rejected the interim proposals because 
the Congress after weeks of deliberation came to the conclusion that the 
acceptance of the interim arrangement as proposed by the Cabinet Mis- 
sion would give a fatal blow to some of our cherished principles and 
to the very foundations on which the edifice of the powerful national 
organisation, that represents the urges and aspirations of the vast multi- 
tude, irrespective of caste and religion, has been raised. 

Now the position is that according to the latest statement of the 
Cabinet Mission, fresh attempts will be made within a few weeks to 


1. Speech at Jliansi, 4 July 1946. From the National Herald, 5 July 1946. 
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instal a truly national government at the centre. But 1 can assure you 
that, whatever be the new proposals, our standard of judging them will be 
the same, and wc will not touch anything, even with the tips of our 
fingers, if it is incompatible with the dignity of our organisation and its 
principles. 

Tlie long-range arrangement of the mission s plan also contained some 
defects, in some respects very vital ones, yet wc acccptal it because one 
good element in that scheme is that the representatives of the people have 
been given full powers and complete freedom to make and mould the des- 
tiny of our country. But there, too, wc are not bound by the interpreta- 
tions which the mission or other reactionary elements give to the plan. 
Wc will be guided in the constituent assembly by our own interpretation, 
and will try to evolve a constitution according to our standards of judg- 
ing things. Wc examine everything in the context of Indian indepen- 
dence. 

To be frank I am not at all sorry about my visit to Kashmir and the up- 
heaval tliat it created. As a matter of fact it helped to some extent to 
focus the attention of the entire country on the autocratic ways and 
vagaries of the princes and the repression, suppression and oppression 
to which the state's people are subjected in the hands of the miniature 
dictators who enjoy unlimited authority and power. 

Imperialism, fascism and militarism are crumbling and disappearing 
from the world scene, while the autocracy of the medieval age is still 
going on in full blast in the Indian States. But this autocracy and the 
law of the jungle must end and I am sure it will end once the power passes 
to the representatives of the people. The mainstay of the autocracy of 
the Indian princes is the British power and with the British off the 
scene, the edifice of the autocratic princely stnicturc will also crumble 
and the princes will have to come to some arrangement with revolu- 
tionary and progressive forces. 

To me India is one and undivided. Whether it be a British Indian 
province or an Indian State, every bit of this vast country is my home, 
where I will assert my elementary’ civic rights. It is inconceivable for 
me to think that in one part of this country I can enjoy all freedom 
while in another I cannot. These elementary civic rights must be found 
everywhere in the country’ and no artificial or man-made rules can be 
allowed to strangle them. ^Fliis was not there and hence the conflict 
in Kashmir over my presence. Due to the urgent work in Delhi I had 
to leave Kashmir. I want to return to Kashmir after the Cabinet Mis- 
sion negotiations, but still more urgent problems demand my presence 
in Bombay. But Kashmir is always in my mind, and as soon as I am 
free, it will engage my full attention. 
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13. Continued Commitment to the Quit India Resolution^ 


The Congress continues to adhere to the policy of the Quit India resolu- 
tion of August 1942 , and whatever decisions it takes will be based on this 
policy. It will follow the same path until the object for which we have 
been fighting all these years has Ixrcn achieved. When we take any deci- 
sion, we will always think of all problems in the eontext of the Quit India 
resolution and the fundamental demand of the people of India, namely, 
complete independence. 

As regards the long-term plan the question is not one of accepting 
an offer made by the British Goveniment or rejecting it, but of bringing 
the goal of our freedom nearer by aceepting the responsibility to shape 
our own future. We are on the threshold of freedom, and therefore, 
our responsibility is great. We have to build up a strong and united 
India, which will take its rightful place in the orbit of nations of the 
world. 


1. Speech at Bombay, 7 July 1946. From i'he Hindu, 8 July 1946. 


14. The Rationale of Congress Policy^ 


We have been talking of independence for a long time. Different in- 
terpretations are given of what that independence means. 'Ilic Viceroy 
and the Muslim League also speak of the independence of India. But 
the Congress idea of independence is certainly different from what the 
Muslim League or the Viceroy thinks. Our idea of independence is 
that there must be absolutely no foreign domination in India, and that 
India may even break its connections with the British. We want to 
establish a republic of India. 

1. By 204 votes against 51, tlic y\ll India Congress Committee ratified the Con- 
gress Working Committee's resolution passed in Dellii on 26 June 19^6, ac- 
cepting the British Government's proposal to summon a constituent assembly 
to frame a constitution for a free and independent India and rejecting the 
interim government proposal. This account of Jawaharlal's concluding remarks 
in the debate at Bombay on 7 July 1946 is based on the report in The Hindu, 
8 July 1946. 
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Mr. Achyut Patwardhan expressed surprise how foreign affairs could 
be carried on without foreign trade. The surprise was perfectly legiti- 
mate. Why should foreign affairs be carried on without foreign trade, 
surprises me. It is astonishing, as the Maulana stated, how inferences 
are drawn and conclusions are reached on that basis. 

There is no doubt that in so far as the resolution, which we have dis- 
cussed yesterday and today, is concerned, a great deal can be said in 
favour or against. A great deal can be said about the difficulties and 
complications in which we may get caught. The whole question is ul- 
timately of balancing and coining to a conclusion without loss. It is 
obvious, so far as I am concerned, that foreign affairs includes foreign 
trade. It is quite absurd to talk of foreign affairs without foreign trade, 
foreign economic policy and foreign exchange. 

When India is free, India will do just what it likes. It is quite absurd 
and foolish to lay down now what it is going to do a few years hence. 

I do think that some time or other in the future, we may have to 
summon our own proper revolutionary constituent assembly. TTiat 
does not mean we should not take advantage of the present offer and 
work it out for our own advantage. If we do not succeed in the con- 
stituent assembly, we can change our tactics in any manner to suit 
whatever form we desire. 

There is a good deal of talk of the Cabinet Mission's long-term plan 
and short-term plan. So far as I can see, it is not a question of our 
accepting any plan— long or short. It is only a question of our agree- 
ing to go into the constituent assembly. That is all, and there is nothing 
more than that. Wc will remain in the assembly so long as we think 
it is good for India, and wc will come out when wc think it is endanger- 
ing our cause, and then offer our battle. We are not bound by a single 
thing except that wc have decided for the moment to go to the con- 
stituent assembly, not certainly to deliver fine speeches, but to build 
something, to overcome some of our problems. 

As regards defence and communications, obviously they include all 
manner of things connected with defence. Defence must include a 
large number of industries. Apart from foreign affairs, defence and 
communications, the union centre will have power to raise funds. This 
means the union centre will control certain revenue-producing subjects. 
I cannot sav offhand what these revenue-producing subjects will be. It 
is inevitable that a decision will have to be made as to what revenue- 
producing subjects should go to the Centre. Presumably, the obvious 
subjects are customs, including tariffs, and may be, income-tax also. 

Arguments have been advanced on the one side that there could 
exist a very satisfactory constituent assembly— something we have been 
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asking for and now we have got it. On the other hand, it has been 
stated that such a constituent assembly is futile and is being imposed 
on us, to which we should not attach much importance. If 1 am asked 
to give my own view, I would say that it is not, obviously, something 
which we have desired and worked for. 'rherc arc many difficulties and 
snags and the scales arc weighted against us. On the other hand, it is 
obvious also that it is not so bad. What will be the outcome of this 
assembly? It may be that it docs not function for long, it breaks up. 
It may be we may get something out of it, and we go ahead, and it 
solves some of our problems. And we produce some kind of a consti- 
tution which is desirable and workable. 

All these things arc possible. But it seems to me rather fantastic 
for the Cabinet Mission to tell us that, after ten years, we arc going to 
do this or that. It is fantastic and I cannot imagine anybody laying 
down any rule for India ten years hence. When India is free, India 
will do just what it likes. 

As the discussions in the House arc about the proposed constituent 
assembly, I am reminded of other constituent assemblies. Perhaps the 
comparison is not justified. About 157 years ago a constituent assem- 
bly called the ''States Gcncrar' was convened in Franec. It was con- 
vened by the King of France himself. He was an autocratic and fool- 
ish King, and he soon got into trouble with that assembly and ultimate- 
ly, within a few years, the licad of that King was cut off. India, of 
course, would not cut off other people's heads. Again, there was the 
case of the American colonics. Do you remember that even after the 
declaration of war against England, there were colonies which continu- 
ed to send humble ixititions of loyalty to the English King? It is only 
after a hard war that things changed. 

Now in regard to criticisms- against the resolution, it is strange that 
one should be afraid of a thing because at the beginning it is not exact- 
ly to one's liking. It seems to me that we have begun to attach far too 
much importance to gestures, words and slogans and generally to a cer- 
tain heroic attitude. It is a dangerous thing. Remember, we are a great 
nation. We are no longer a tiny people begging for freedom at the 
hands of the British. We are on the verge of freedom. 

Of course, we have to fight those who come in our way. But we 
should not forget the fact that while we have to be revolutionary, we 
also have to think in terms of statesmanship, not in tenns of careerists 


2. Jayaprakasli Narayan, Achyut Patwardhan and Ram Manohar Lohia urged upon 
the Congress not to have anything to do with the Muslim League and to deve- 
lop the revolutionary urge for a final overthrow of the British power in India. 
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merdy shouting slogans and escaping responsibility, but in terms of 
fadng big problems. I beg of you to look upon all these problems in 
a spirit of revolutionai)' statesmanship and not in a spirit of submission 
to opportunism, which is so rampant all over India today. 

There is always a tendency, if wc enter these legislatures, for us to get 
entangled in minor problems and forget big things. Although there is 
that danger, yet it is quite impossible after wc have arrived at a certain 
stage to say that you cannot escape responsibility for solving your own 
problems. The world looks to you and to the Congress for great deci- 
sions and it is no use sitting, cursing, fuming and fretting. 

I am glad that two women members participated in the debate, one 
of whom made a fiery speech.^ This is indicative of the temper of Indian 
womanhood. I urge that more and more opportunities should be given 
to Indian women to participate in our public life. 

It is customary to announce the names of the members of the new 
Working Committee as soon as a new President assumes office. I did 
not have enough time to think over it. It may be nccessarv' to consult 
and take advice in this connection. Tlic Committee must, of course, 
consist of old and experienced men. At the same time, new blood 
must also be infused. In the past, conditions had been such that the 
question of new blood had been ix)stponcd. I hope I will be able to 
announce the names of the members of the new Working Committee 
in two or three days before I leave Bomba}'. 

3. “We have listened to you and obeyed you all these years," said Aruna Asaf Ali, 
addressing Mahatma Gandhi at this debate. “You must now listen to us and 
it is your duty to obey us." 


15. A. K. Azad’s Letter to Wavell^ 


Bombay 
9 July 1946 


My dear Lord Wavell, 

I received your private and personal letter- just on the eve of the 
A.I.C.C. As you have no doubt seen from the papers, the A.I.C.C. 

1. Drafted by Jawaharlal. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VIII, p. 24. 

2. On 3 July 1946, Wavell wrote to Maulana Azad: “I am anxious that the 
forthcoming meeting of the A.I.C.C. should not result in that body giving to 
the President a mandate such as w’ould make fresh negotiations for a coali- 
tion government almost impossible.” 
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have ratified the resolution® of the Working Committee of the 25th 
June. This has been unconditional and unqualified, so that the Work- 
ing Committee will not in any way be hampered in negotiating with 
you for the interim government. 

I agree with you that in the existing circumstances of the country, 
our best interests can be served by a coalition government composed 
of both the Congress and the League. You know the stand I have taken 
on this question. You perhaps also know that I brought round the 
Working Committee to my point of view in spite of sharp differences 
and opposition by a majority of my colleagues. I may also tell you 
that there has been a strong attempt to bind down the Working Com- 
mittee by a resolution of the A.I.C.C., but T did not permit any restriction 
on the discretion of the Working Committee. 

I must at the same time tell you that the Congress will maintain its 
national character in all circumstances. You know the complications 
that arose both in Simla in June 1945 and in Delhi in June 1946, and 
I strongly hope that you will from the very outset adopt a course which 
will prevent the repetition of such complications and deadlock. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. K. Azad 


3. See ante, item 8. 


II. Warning against Complacency^ 


The Congress decision to enter the constituent assembly does not mean 
the dawn of a new era of freedom and sovereignty for India. So I warn 
the people not to labour under the delusion that the Congress partici- 
pation in the proposed constituent assembly means the end of their na- 
tional struggle to wrest freedom for India. The Congress has decided 
to give a fair trial to the proposal of a constituent assembly. The Cong- 
ress will send its representatives to the constituent assembly with a defi- 
nite purpose to frame a constitution of a free and independent India 


1. Speech at Bombay, 10 July 1946. From The Hindu, 11 July 1946. 
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based on democracy and complete sovereignty of the people. But it 
does not mean that the formation of a constituent assembly will imme- 
diately lead to freedom. 

The Congress President has asked us to be ready to face bullets and 
bayonets if we have to launch a fight to wrest freedom from the Bri- 
tish. I do not want that the people should get a feeling of compla- 
cency and lethargy as the result of a false eonfidenee that we have al- 
ready won freedom. I stress the need for unity and strength among us 
so that we may prepare ourselves for a struggle if that is the only alter- 
native in ease the proposed constituent assembly fails to bring us free- 
dom. 

But, at the same time, we will also have to prepare ourselves to take 
over the administration of the eountry in our own hands to run the gov- 
ernment. We have, therefore, to be prepared for both the situations— 
for a struggle to wrest freedom, and for the responsibility of running 
the government of a free and independent India. 

I see the threat of a global war and a world confliet between the 
white population and the blaek, as the result of the inhuman and un- 
civilized racial discrimination. I declare that a free and independent 
India will not tolerate racial discrimination, but, on the contrary, will 
allow the whites to settle down in India provided they consider themsdves 
as Indians first and last. 


17. Thtt Nature of the Congress Commitment* 


Question: Can you amplify your statement* in the All India Con- 
gress Committee that the Congress had made no commitment in 
regard either to the long-term or to the short-term plan of the 
Cabinet Mission except to go into the constituent assembly? 
Jawaharlal Nehru: As a matter of fact, if you read the correspon- 
dence that has passed between the Congress President and the Cabinet 
Mission and the Viceroy, you will see in what conditions and circums- 
tances we agreed to go into this constituent assembly. The first thing 

1. Interview to the press, Bombay, 10 July 1946. From The Hindu, 11 July 1946. 

2. See ante, item. 14. 
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is we have agreed to nothing ehe. It is true that in going into the con- 
stituent assembly we have inevitably to agree to a certain procedure in 
advance, that is, the election of the candidates to the constituent assem- 
bly. What we do there, we are entirely and absolutely free to deter- 
mine. We have not committed ourselves on any single matter to any- 
body. Naturally, even though one might not agree to commit oneself, 
there is a certain compulsion of facts which makes one accept this thing 
or that thing. I do not know what that might be in this particular 
context. But the nature of compulsion of the facts would be not of the 
British Government’s desires or intents, but how to make the assembly 
a success, and how to avoid its breaking up. 'Fliat will certainly be a 
very important consideration. But the British Government does not 
appear there at all. 

When the Gongress stated that the constituent assembly was to be 
a sovereign body, the Cabinet Mission’s reply was more or less ‘yes', 
subject to two considerations: first, a proper arrangement for the mino- 
rities, and secondly, a treaty between India and England. I wish the 
Mission had stated that both these matters were not controversial. It 
is obvious that the minorities cpicstion has to be settled satisfactorily. 
It is also obvious that if there is any kind of peaceful changeover in 
India, it is bound to result in some kind of a treaty with Britain. 

What exactly that treaty will be T cannot say. But if the British 
Government presume to tell us that they arc going to hold anything 
in India, because the\- do not agree either in regard to the minorities 
or in regard to the treaty, we shall not accept that position. It will be- 
come a casus belli. 

We shall have no treaty if they seek to impose anything on us, and 
we shall tear up any treaty they tr\' to impose. If they treat us as equals 
and come to terms, there will be a treaty. But if there is the slightest 
attempt at imposition, wc shall have no treaty. 

In regard to the minorities, it is our problem, and we shall, no doubt, 
succeed in solving it. We accept no outsiders’ interference in it— cer- 
tainly not the British Government’s— and, therefore, these two limit- 
ing factors to the sovereignty of the constituent assembly are not accep- 
ted by us. 

The only limitation on the party’s action would be its anxiety to 
carry the work of the constituent assembly to a successful conclusion. 
It does not make the slightest difference what the Cabinet Mission 
thinks or does in the matter. 

The big probability is that, from any approach to the grouping ques- 
tion, there will be no grouping. Obviously, Section A will decide against 
grouping. Speaking in betting language, there is a four-to-one chance 
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of the North West Frontier Province deciding against grouping. Then 
Group B collapses. It is highly likely that Assam will decide against group- 
ing with Bengal, although I would not like to say what the initial deci- 
sion may be, since it is evenly balanced. But I can say, with every as- 
surance and conviction, that there is going to be, finally, no grouping 
there, because Assam will not tolerate it under any circumstances what- 
ever. Thus you see this grouping business, approached from any point 
of view, does not get on at all. 

Q: How would the provincial jealousies work against grouping? 

JN: First, but for the Muslim League, the entire country is opposed 
to the grouping of provinces. The Muslim League thus stands by itself 
isolated on this question. 

Applying this principle, one will find in the north-west zone that there 
is a kind of balance, anti-grouping more or less even with pro-grouping. 

Secondly, entirely for other reasons— non-politieal, non-Congress, non- 
I,eague— there is a good deal of feeling against grouping with the Pun- 
jab, both in the North West Frontier Province and Sind, for economic 
and other reasons. That is to say, even the Muslims in Sind dislike 
the idea of grouping with the Punjab, for fear of domination by the 
Punjab which is the dominant party in that group, and more aggressive 
and advanced in some ways. 

Apart from the imposed discipline from the Muslim I..eague, both in 
the Frontier and in Sind, the people arc unanimously against grouping, 
because both these provinces arc afraid of being swamped by the Punjab. 

Q: When will the provisional national government be formed at 
the Centre? 

JN: I cannot just peep into the future and say what is going to hap- 
pen. For the moment, we arc somewhat engaged in the constituent as- 
sembly elections. 

But remember this, that the constituent assembly is not going to put 
up easily for long with the kind of caretaker government that is in office 
today. There is bound to be conflict. In fact, the caretaker government 
has no stability, nor is there any possibility of its long continuance. 
How and when and what shape the new government will take, I cannot 
say. It will be just entering into a speculation. 

Q: What do you expect from the forthcoming meeting of the All- 
India Muslim League Council at Bombay? 
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JN: Whatever the Congress does, it is always intended to create new 
situations. We do not follow other people’s situations. I am glad that 
the Muslim League has realised that we have created a new situation. 
We propose to create many further new situations. We are sometimes 
asked what we would do if the League decides to do this or that. We 
shall see what the conditions then are and decide accordingly. 

Q: What would be the powers of the proposed Union Centre? 

JN: According to the Cabinet Mission’s proposals, there are three or 
four basic subjects in the Union Centre— defence, foreign affairs, com- 
munications and the power to raise finances for these. Obviously, de- 
fence and communications have a large number of industries behind 
them. So these industries incvitablv come n’:dcr the Union Govern- 
merit, and they arc likely to grow. Defence is such a wide subject that 
it tends to expand its scope and activities more and more. All that comes 
under the union government. 

Similarly, external affairs, inevitably, include foreign trade policy. You 
cannot have a foreign policy if you divorce foreign trade from it. Fore- 
ign affairs include all manner of things which are not put down there, 
but which can be brought in. 

Q: How can finances for the union be raised? 

JN: It has to be done by taxation. If anyone suggests 'flat some 
kind of contributions or doles arc going to be given by the provinces or 
states, it is bunkum. No central government can be run on doles. 

An attempt to carr)’ on the administration with contributions ended 
in a failure in the United States in the early days of the American con- 
federation. Inevitably, therefore, any central government must raise 
its finance by taxation.'* I cannot make a list now, but obviously cus- 
toms, including tariffs, is bound to be one source of taxation. In fact, 
tariffs are connected with foreign trade policy. It may be that income tax 
is another. I do not know what else. 

The central government must be responsible for foreign market loans 
and such other subjects. It also must obviously control cunency and 
credit. Who is going to do it, if not the Centre? You cannot, allow 

3. A controversy arose over the financial powers of the Union Centre, the Con- 
gress wishing it to have powers of direct taxation and to be self-supporting, 
while Jinnah advocated that it should be given a lump sum and should have 
to seek contributions from the groups if it wanted more. 
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each unit or province to carry on a separate type of credit and fore- 
ign policy. 

Suppose there is trouble between the provinces or States, or an econo- 
mic breakdown due to famine conditions. Inevitably tlic Centre comes 
in again. However limited the Centre might be, you cannot help the 
Centre having wide powers, because the past few years have seen that 
the absence of central authority had created conditions far worse in the 
country. However, the fact that there has been a central authority has 
not done much good to the country, because the authority is incompetent. 

It is obvious that witliout a central authority, you cannot deal with the 
problems I have mentioned. There must be some overall power to inter- 
vene in a grave crisis, such as a breakdown of tlie administration, or an eco- 
nomic breakdown or a famine. 

The scope of the Centre, even though limited, inevitably grows, because 
it cannot exist otherwise. Though some people might oppose this broad- 
ening of the scope of the Centre, the constituent assembly will have to 
decide on the point. 

Q: Should not the Congress launch direct action against tlic Portu- 
guese administration in Goa?^ 

JN: I do not think it will be necessary to start any kind of direct 
action there, because the Portuguese administration will disappear auto- 
matieally when the British power departs from India. 

I welcome the rceent statement'^ of the Prench Governor of Pondicher- 
ry that it would be open to the people of Pondicherry to join the pro- 
posed Indian union. In fact, the Governor stated that if the people of 
Pondicherry joined the Indian union, he himself would become an Indian 
citizen. 

Tlie existence of foreign administrations other than the British in 
India is only a small trouble for the moment. You cannot expect the 
Congress to lead agitations against little pimples. It is for the local 

4. The Portuguese authorities had taken suppressive measures against the people 
in Goa struggling for civil liberties. Ram Manohar Lohia was expelled from 
Goa for five years. The founder and the secretary of the Goa Congress were 
arrested and court-martialled although no martial law was in force in Goa. 
Public meetings were banned and those who took part in them, in spite of the 
ban, were beaten up. 

5. On 3 June 1946, the Governor of P’rench India said at Pondicherry that the 
question whether French India was to join the Indian union as sponsored in 
the British Cabinet declaration had been left to the will of the people of 
French India. 
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people to do what they like, and the Congress will deal with the ques- 
tion, normally speaking, when the British power has vanished— as it is 
vanishing— through diplomatie and other ehannels and, no doubt, settle it, 

Q: What is going to be your next move in Kashmir affairs? 

JN: It is my intention to go to Kashmir, but I have not fixed any 
date, partly beeause I have some other important work to do, and partly, 
also, beeause I have been watehing eertain developments there. The 
Kashmir State affair has been formally taken over by the Congress Work- 
ing Committee as was revealed by the telegram" whieh Maulana Azad sent 
me asking me to return from there. ITiereforc any action I should now 
take has to be in consultation with the Working Committee. 

It has ceased to be, if it ever was, just a personal adventure. Although 
I may like adventures, the matter has to be treated on a more serious level. 
It has really become one of the first-class issues in India. It affects the 
future of the Indian States. It also affects the position of the Political 
Department of the Government of India that has been dragged into the 
picture. 'I he parties conccrnccl are not merely Jawaharlal Nehru on one 
side, and the Kashmir State on the other, but the Indian National Cong- 
ress and the States People’s Conference on one side, and the Political 
Department of the Government of India and the Kashmir Government 
on the other. 

Whatever happens now is likely to affect other matters, including the 
whole question of the Indian States in the constituent assembly. Be- 
cause it has such far-reaching consequences, we have tried, as far as we can, 
to restrain our ardour, and to go ahead only after full thought. Normally 
speaking, I might go to Kashmir in time for the case against Sheikh 
Abdullah, whose arrest was the immediate cause of the trouble. 

Tlie Kashmir Prime Minister has, during his recent visit to Bombay, 
met not only Maulana Azad and Sardar Patel, but also Mahatma Gan- 
dhi. lie has gone back to Kashmir to consult the Maharaja and, may 
be, the Political Department. 

6. Maulana Azad’s telegram of 21 June 1946 read: “I and all are of opinion that 
your presence here essential above everything else. Remember you are under an 
organisation which you have adorned so long. Its needs must be paramount 
for you and me. Remember also that your honi)ur is ours and your obedience 
to Congress call autoinatically transfers to it duty of guarding your • honour. 
Committee also solicitous e(|ujlly with you about Sheikh Abdullah’s case and 
welfare of Kashmir people. Therefore I expect you to return in answer to this. 
You will tell Maharaja Saheb that as soon as you are freed by Congress you 
will return to Kashmir to retrieve your honour and fulfil your mission.” See 
postf section 6, sub-section “Kashmir State.” 
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Q: Do you believe that the recent agitation in Kashmir was inspired 
by Russia? 

JN: It is not a question of belief. It is fantastic nonsense. The 
frontier is full of bazaar rumours. Tlicrc one meets men of various na- 
tionalities, from 'ribet, from China and from Central Asia. One enters 
a new atmosphere. 1 have no doubt at all that in such places there arc, 
possibly, a number of spies of various foreign powers. 'I’herc might 
also be British spies on the other side of the Indian border. 

It is quite absurd for any intelligent j^erson to talk of any Russian 
bogey in Kashmir, or the possibility of a Russian advent into Kashmir, now 
or in the near future. It might happen fifteen or twenty years hence. 

Q: What is the Congress stand in respect of the partieipation of the 
Indian States in the constituent assembly?* 

JN: Our position has been, and is, that elected representatives of the 
States' people must go there. 'I'hc rulers say that they should nominate 
the representatives. What their stand today is I do not know, but obvi- 
ously we cannot accept that position. The real difficulty is that, apart 
from the rulers' position, the governments in the Indian States arc so un- 
representative that a proper procedure must be adopted to make them 
representative and representatives of such governments only should go to 
the constituent assembly. 

Q: What is your comment on the bigger States, like Hyderabad, 
which have not demobilised their wartime armies? 

JN: It is highly undesirable for all these small separate armies to con- 
tinue. They are not bound to continue under the Union Government 
of India. Tlierc will be only one central army. May be, during the in- 
tervening period of transition, some of these may carry on. 


7. Tlie method of selecting tlie 9^ representatives of the States for the cijnstitucnt 
assembly was left to consultation between the assembly and the States' rulers. 
On 17 May 1946, the Nawab of Bhopal wrote to Wavell that the repesenta- 
tives of the States to the constituent assembly should be nominated by the 
State Govcnimcnts and entered a caveat against the clause in the Cabinet Mis- 
sion plan that “the method of selection will have to Ijc determined by consulta- 
tion." Meanwhile, the States People's Conference reiterated its determination 
not to recognise any decision which did not ensure representation of the States 
people by means of election. 
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The history of Hyderabad’s army or the military history of Hyderabad 
is not such as to inspire anybody. Even if I ever think in terms of a con- 
flict, the Hyderabad State forces will not cause me the least trouble or 
loss of sleep. 

Fundamentally, the problem is that the British power is supporting 
these States. Once that is removed, the picture will change completely. 
No local State army can carry on independently against the rest of India 
because it is a physical impossibility. 


18. Preparation for the Constituent Assembly^ 


The Working Committee have appointed a sub committee for the pur- 
pose of preparing material and draft proposals for the constituent assem- 
bly. This committee consists of: M. Asaf Ali, K.M. Munshi, Gopala- 
swami Ayyangar-, K. T. Shah, K. Santanam, Humayun Kabir^ D. R. 
Gadgil^ and Jawaharlal Nehru (Chairman). 

Exactly how this committee should function and what it should do 
can only be satisfactorily decided when it meets. As the time at our 
disposal is limited, it is desirable to have an early meeting. I hope to 
fix the meeting soon and inform members by telegram. Probably it will 
be within ten days and the most suitable venue appears to be New Delhi. 

Meanwhile, I hope members will give thought to the matter and 
prepare their own notes on the various subjects we have to consider. 
We shall have to suggest first of all the rules of business and proce- 

1. Note by Jawaharlal sent to the members of the sub committee preparing material 
for the formation of the constituent assembly, Bombay, 10 July 1946. A.I.C.C. 
File No. CL-6/1946, p. 723, N.M.M.L. 

2. N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar (1882-1953); meml)er. Legislative Assembly, 1927; 

Chief Minister of Kashmir, 1937-43; Union Minister without Portfolio, 1947-48, 
for Railways and Transport, 1950-52, and Defence, 1952-53. * 

3. (1906-1969); Educational Adviser, Government of India, 1948-56; Education 
Minister, 1957-63; founder-member, Bangla Congress; author of over 20 books. 

4. (1901-1971); Director, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Pune, 
1930-66; Vice-Chancellor, Pune University, 1966-67; Deputy Chairman, Indian 
Planning Commission, 1967-71. 
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dure which we would like the constituent assembly to adopt. Then pre- 
sumably some general directives in the form of resolutions which the 
assembly can lay down at the outset, 'lliese directives, which will be of 
a political nature and not directly connected with any communal issue, 
will necessarily be given by the whole assembly. Thus the constitution 
will be of a republican state with sovereignty residing in the people. The 
fact that the federal union government has to raise revenues for the sub- 
jects under its control necessitates an indication at the outset of what 
revenue-raising subjects arc to be within its scope, such as customs and 
tariffs, income tax and allied subjects. Currency and national credit 
cannot be divorced from the Centre. Also, inevitably, the Centre must 
have some powers to intervene in ease of gross maladministration and 
breakdown of the administrative machinery as well as in cases of public 
calamities, like famine. 

The three central subjects, which have already been indicated, must 
necessarily include allied and ancillary subjects. Thus external affairs 
includes foreign trade policy, foreign loans etc. Defence and eommunica- 
tions include the industries connected with them. 

Fundamental rights and obligations have to be considered thoroughly 
and exhaustively. They will presumably go much further than the Kara- 
chi Congress Resolution® on the subject, and might include economic 
rights etc. This might go a long way to give confidence to minorities and 
remove their fears and suspicions, though of course such rights and obli- 
gations will apply to individuals and not to communities. 

Then the constitution as a whole has to be drafted. In doing so we 
might ignore the suggested grouping and deal with the Centre and pro- 
vinces only. 

The question of the States has also to be considered. I hope members 
will come to the first meeting fully prepared with these and allied 
subjects.® 


5. See Selected Works, Vol. 4, pp. 511-513. 

6. This committee functioned from July 1946 to November 1948. It made sugges- 
tions about autonomous areas, the powers of provincial governments and the 
Centre, matters relating to the States and the amending powers. The committee 
also drafted a resolution in December 1946 stating that power would be derived 
from the people and named the social objectives of the constitution. The 
committee favoured institutions of parliamentary government and recommend- 
ed tentatively that the constitution be a loose federation. 
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19. To Niranjan Singh Giil^ 


Allahabad 
July 13, 1946 


My dear Niraiijan Singh, 

...Your telegram reached me last night on arrival here. I must 
confess that I have been greatly distressed at the developments among 
the Sikhs.- 'I’liis is not merely a matter of the constituent assembly but of 
our politics generally. Over a question like the constituent assembly 
obviously there cannot be more than one policy, not contradictory and 
conflicting policies. It is a political issue though naturally other questions 
are involved in it. I cannot understand how anyone, Mr. Sachar or Prof. 
Mota Singh,"* could have thought that we approved of the Sikhs adopting 
a different policy than that of the Congress regarding entry to the con- 
stituent assembly. If so, the Muslims in the Congress have every right 
to adopt their own policy, so also any other group, and political joint 
action becomes impossible. There is no divergence of opinion between 
the Congress and the Sikhs in regard to the main approach to the con- 
stituent assembly, that is to say, we object to grouping and the way the 
Centre is to be narrowed down and some other matters. The question 
is of strategy and tactics as to how to get what we want and, if we are 
unable to get it, when to Icjive this show and adopt different methods. 
No higher strategy can be successful if different sections go their own way. 
While we arc trying to achieve something through the constituent assem- 
bly, the Akali Sikhs try to do something entirely different outside. 

Another serious question arises. Arc Congress Sikhs to follow Cong- 
ress discipline in vital matters or not? It is an impossible situation for a 


1. A.I.C.C. I'ilc No. G-40/1946, pp. 265-67, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 

2. Sikh leaders, besides approaching the Congress Working Committee to redeem 
their pledge to stand by the Siklis, met in a conference at Amritsar and demand- 
ed withdrawal of the Cabinet Mission scheme, which, it was feared, would lead 
to the establishment of Pakistan. Several thousands of Sikhs took a pledge on 
25 Inne 1946 to work unitedly against the acceptance of the scheme. They 
insisted on veto rights being conceded to them in all matters concerning their 
community in the Punjab Assembly and in the Union Centre. Meanwhile, the 
Sikh Panthic Board decided to boycott the election to the constituent* assembly 
in spite of the fact that Partap Singh Kairon was appointed a member of the 
Congress Working Committee. 

5. One of the founder members of the Shiromani Curdwara Prabandhak Com- 
mittee; was a staunch Akali and a left-wing nationalist. Later member, Punjab 
Assembly. 
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member of the Congress Working Committee to pursue a different line 
of action from that of the Congress. 

The effect of recent developments has been, as far as I ean see, that 
instead of winning over other elements to the Congress, Congress Sikhs 
have been compelled by circumstances to go against Congress decisions. 
Thus the joint front is not in line with the Congress but against it. It is 
true that we have repeatedly said that in purely Sikh affairs all Sikhs 
should have freedom of action. I'hat surely does not mean a different 
political line. It refers to cultural and other matters. A different poli- 
tical line means the isolation of the Sikhs politically which surely is not 
desirable from any point of view, least of all that of the Sikhs. You 
will realise that any effective action has to be taken jointly. The con- 
stitution of India will not be framed by the Sikhs alone and any division 
at this stage is most unfortunate. The right thing to do was for peo- 
ple to be elected now and then for all of us together to meet prior to the 
constituent assembly to formulate our line of action. I would still sug- 
gest this, 'rhis does not in any way weaken the Sikhs or mean a going 
back on their fundamental position. It seems to me that some of the 
Akali Sikhs are taking a very narrow view and arc more concerned with 
opposing the Congress than with the ultimate interest of the Sikhs. 

As circumstances have taken shape, it is exceedingly difficult for me 
from this distance to issue mandates and the like. I can only advise 
and leave the matter to your decision and the decision of the Congress 
Sikhs in the Punjab. '^Tlie question raises such fundamental issues that 
the Working Committee at its next meeting will have to consider it as 
a whole. The position of Sardar Partap Singh as a member of the Con- 
gress Working Committee is peculiarly delicate. 

ITiis letter will not reach you in time for your tomorrow's meeting. 
Anyway I shall have it sent and, separately, I shall send you a telegram. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


20. Telegram to Partap Singh Kalron^ 


13 July 46 


Received Gill's telegram, letter. Am greatly distressed at developments 
evidently owing to complete misunderstanding among Congress Sikhs 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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about Congress attitude. Tlieir position and espeeially yours delicate if 
policy opposed to Congress followed. Right course evidently joint ef- 
fective action after mutual consultation meanwhile accepting election. 
In view complicated situation do not wish to issue mandate or impose 
decision from here and leave you and Congress Sikhs to take final deci- 
sion keeping larger interests of Sikhs Congress and country in view. Mat- 
ter will have to be considered by Congress Working Committee later. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


21. To P. Subbarayan* 


Lucknow 
July 14, 1946 


My dear Subbarayan, 

Iwo or three days ago I read a brief report of a speeeh you delivered 
somewhere in whieh you said that Rajaji’s policy of 1942 had triumphed 
now. I do not exactly know what you meant by this and of course you 
have every right to hold and express any opinion. But it struck me that 
perhaps you had in mind the fact that 1 had included Rajaji in the 
Working Committee. 

I should like to make it perfectly clear to you tl)at I hold today, as 
I held in 1942, that Rajaji’s policy then was completely wrong, divorced 
from the great mass of public opinion, and injurious to our cause. In 
fact that opinion lias been greatly strengthened by subsequent events. 
About Rajaji’s ability there can be no doubt, as well as his earnestness. 
Often enough one wants to have the benefit of his clear analysis and his 
opinion on a current topic or development. In the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of today his keen intelligence is likely to be of considerable help. 
But tlie big gap between his jxilitical outlook and the outlook of most 
Congressmen continues and it is well to realise this. We function today 
in continuation of the Congress policy of 1942. Nothing can be clear- 
er than that and it surprises me that one should think otherwise. If 
the Congress gave up their policy I would not be in the executive. If 
in the future a conflict arises between this policy and what used to be 
Rajaji’s policy in 1942, it will be difficult for Rajaji and me to be in the 
same executive. 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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I hold rather strong views on the subject and, as you must know, 
there are large numbers of others who do so also. It is no service to 
Rajaji or to others to minimise this difference or to say that Rajaji’s old 
viewpoint has triumphed. It has done nothing of the kind and I am sure 
that should that viewpoint find expression again it will be strenuously 
combated. 

I do not wish to enter into any public controversy on this subject, but 
I thought it only fair to you to let you know how I feel about this mat- 
ter. I am sending a copy of this letter to Rajaji. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nchm 


22. Intrigues of the Governor of Slnd^ 


Panditji believes that the Governor must have acted in consultation 
with the Viceroy and both arc therefore responsible for doings in Sind.® 
He is not prepared to write, much less to speak, to the Viceroy for the 
recall of the Governor. Panditji’s attitude from the beginning has been 
that all those who have since 1942 acted vindictively or brutally or ille- 
gally or despite public opinion must be removed as soon as a Provincial 
Government is set up. On this he will have no compromise. He is of 
the opinion that as soon as the constituent assembly is set up, and gets 
going, the question of setting up the provisional interim government is 
bound to arise. It is now a matter of only 4 more weeks when impor- 
tant decisions are bound to be made. It will be time then to demand 
the recall of the Governor. Meanwhile, a brief statement should be pre- 
pared about all the acts of omission and commission of the Governor and 
forwarded to the All India Gongress Gommittee office. It will be used 
when necessary. 

1. N.R. Malkani’s report of his interview with Jawaharlal on 16 July 1946 at 
Allahabad. N.R. Malkani Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Defections among the supporters of the Muslim League Ministry in Sind had been 
sufEcient to overthrow it, but the Governor, Francis Mudie. treating the session 
of the Assembly as more a meeting of an electoral college for election to the 
constituent assembly, prorogued the Assembly without allowing the coalition of 
opposition parties to prove their majority. 
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As for the holding of a session of the Sind Assembly Panditji is of 
opinion that this is entirely a matter left to the discretion of the Gover- 
nor. It is a serious deficiency in the constitution that members have no 
power of requisition. Tliis will be remedied in the future constitution. 
But Panditji believes that the Governor is bound to call an early session 
to transact much official business. Tlic Coalition Party must go to its 
constituents and expose the thoroughly undemocratic action of the Gov- 
ernor in proroguing tlic session so abruptly. Public opinion must be 
aroused and organised so that an Ciirly session should become inevitable. 

When asked whether prorogation without admission of adjournment 
and nO'Confidcnce motions was justifiable Panditji confessed that he 
could give no opinion on matters of constitutional law. Sir Tej should 
be consulted as soon as his health improved. A brief note on the breach 
of assembly rules should be prepared and submitted to Sir Tej for his 
opinion. 

Panditji is very sore about Mr. Bundch Ali'*. He believes all that was 
done by the Coalition Party was done without consulting the Sardar or 
the Maulana. Considering tliat the Coalition Party has a very narrow 
majority, he believes that if a new ministry is formed that too will have 
an insecure existence, more so as the Governor and the services will be 
hostile to it and may tip the balance. Under the present circumstances 
far more attention must be paid to the consolidation of the Coalition 
Party so as to be able to withstand any attacks by the League Party. 
New members must not be secured, much less offered a consideration. 
Instead they should be warned of the hurdles ahead, the difficulties of 
administration, the possible harassmeiits by the existing ministry, so that 
they may join the Coalition Party after deliberate decision. In no case 
should any hullabaloo be raised about demolishing the I^eaguc Ministry. 
If wc fail it will be demoralising. If wc succeed it will not be a success 
to talk much of. But if we liave a majority and the Coalition Party 
wins in due course, it should take its victory as the beginning of a serious 
responsibility. 


3. Bundch Ali Khan, Prime Minister of Sind, 1940-41. 
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23. Appeal to Caesar^ 


Mr. Jinnah has appealed to Caesar.- But Caesar prefers to remain 
silent for the present and is waiting and watching developments in India. 
It is interesting to observe how Caesar functions in relation to his satrapy 
of India. ITie two faces of Caesar, so unlike each other and often glar- 
ing at each other fiercely and shouting battle-cries, suddenly coalesce and 
become one when they look at the Indian scene. Mr. Winston Chur- 
chill, that emblem of empire on which the sun never sets and the Labou- 
rites and Socialists, talking of democracy and freedom and the end of the 
era of imperialism, foregather together and, while disagreeing on many 
things, agree about India. Has Mr. Churchill been converted? Or 
have the Labourites and Socialists succumbed to the weight of British 
imperial tradition? Or is all this but a game played by Caesar, with his 
two faces, smiling or frowning alternately, but functioning more or less 
in the same groove whatever superficial changes might take place? 

Mr. Jinnah has appealed to this double-faced Caesar and declaimed 
at some length at the enormity perpetrated by the Congress, and more 
especially by the Congress President, in interpreting in their own way 
the scheme for the constituent assembly. 

Caesar has often smiled at Mr. Jinnah in the past and may show his 
imperial favour again. But the time for dealing with any problem with 
smiles and frowns is past, and a more j^ositive attitude has to be taken 
followed by appropriate action. 

Why is Mr. Jinnah perturbed and angry? Had he any doubt at any 
time about the Congress attitude in regard to this or any other matter? 
Surely in the forest of letters and talks during the past three or four 
months this Congress attitude has emerged clearly enough. The Con- 
gress stands for a sovereign constituent assembly with no external limita- 
tions whatever. The Cabinet Mission points out only two limitations— 

1. Editorial written by Jawaliarlal, National Herald, 16 July 1946. 

2. Jinnah said on H July 1946; “It is understood that there is going to be a 
debate in the British Parliament very soon on the report of the Cabinet delega- 
tion and it is for the British Parliament and His Majesty’s Government to make 
it clear beyond doubt and remove the impression that the Congress has accepted 
the long-term scheme which is sought to be conveyed abroad by the timid 
efforts of the Cabinet delegation and the Viceroy, who throughout these nego- 
tiations suffered from a fear complex and constant threats of the Congress of 
resorting to civil disobedience, which is now represented by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru...” 
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the minority problem and the Indo-British treaty. These two questions 
have no doubt to be faced by us but they have nothing to do with British 
intervention. The Indo-British treaty cannot in the nature of things be 
imposed by one party or another. It has to be negotiated by free and 
independent nations desirous of maintaining friendly relations with each 
other. It is the consc(|ucncc of independence, not the price of it. For 
if it is the price in any way, it is an imposition, something forced down 
upon us against our will and interests, something representing Caesar’s 
continuing dominion over India. That would be the negation of inde- 
I^endence. 

The minority problem is with us certainly and no one can just wish it 
away. That is the real limitation in the way of our progress, and it might 
give trouble in the constituent assembly. We shall have to face it and 
solve it with goodwill and good sense. But we are not going to appeal 
to Caesar over this or any other matter and we shall not welcome or 
indeed tolerate Caesar’s interferenee. 

What are the basie features of the proposals for the constituent assem- 
bly? Provincial autonomy, certain procedures, certain proposals. Even 
these can all be set aside by agreement and even as they are, they have 
been interpreted by the Congress in a way to give the fullest latitude to 
the basic assumption of the proposals, that is, provincial autonomy. What 
then is the grievance? It is odd that today the Congress stands 
for provincial autonomy and the I.eague, which laid stress for so long 
on residual powers for the provinces, stands for compulsion of rhe pro- 
vinces. 

The constituent assembly is certainly to some extent a creation of the 
British power. But even more so it is a creation, of circumstances 
which none can ignore. Taking birth out of the womb of these 
circumstances, it may well grow of itself and function as it chooses. Who 
is going to put an end to it or dissolve it? Lawyers and constitutionalists 
may ponder over these problems, but there is something beyond the 
lawyer’s textbook and precedent in these happenings, and vital forces are 
at play and sometimes in conflict. 

When this happens reality lies elsewhere than in Caesar’s trappings. 
So we suggest to Mr. Jinnah not to look at or appeal to Caesar as of old. 
For the old order changeth jiclding place to new and Caesar too passes 
into the story of things that have happened and ceased to be. , • 
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THE CABINET MISSION AND AFTEK 


24. Th« Congress and the Sikhs^ 


There appears to be considerable misunderstanding about the recent Sikh 
developments in the Punjab in connection with the election of representa- 
tives to the constituent assembly.^ Tliis is understandable as I have myself 
been puzzled and perplexed. The postal strike and the partial telegraph 
strike have helped in adding to the obscurity. Lung distance telephone 
conversations, which were only partially heard, have not helped much in 
keeping me infonned of what was happening. Ultimately it became 
impossible for me to disentangle the separate threads and I told the Con- 
gress Sikhs in the Punjab that they must understand the Congress posi- 
tion clearly and keeping this in view act as they thought best. The 
matter would have to be considered by the Working Committee as soon 
as it meets. 

An error and a misunderstanding right at the beginning, made with- 
out any reference to us, led to these complications. Congress Sikhs, of 
course, have to follow the Congress policy which is obviously also in the 
interest of the Sikhs as well as the country generally. Tlie question was 
how to do it most effectively and as I was unable to understand the situa- 
tion fully from here, I left them to decide. I have every hope that this 
knot will be disentangled soon in accordance with Congress policy. 

1. Statement to the prew, Allahabad, 17 July 1946. The Hindu, 18 July 1946. 

2. The Sikhs had refused to join the interim governmeut proposed in the statement 
of 16 June 1946 because of opposition to compulsory grouping. They did not 
at first nominate candidates for election to the constituent assembly, but were 
persuaded to do so at a later date. Meanwhile, both the Congress Sikhs and the 
Akalis filed their nominations for the same .seats and withdrew them later. 


2S. Telegram to Vallabhbhal Patel* 


Allahabad 
17 July 1946 

Your message. It has been difficult for me to follow recent Sikh deve- 
lopments in Punjab. Was informed that at most one Congress Sikh 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-64/1946, N.M.M.L. 
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could get in now others resigning after election but if all withdrew now 
extremely probable that in subsequent election all four would get in. I 
told them decide for themselves keeping in view furtherance Congress 
policy. Now too late withdrawal but certainly Congress Sikhs must 
stand in new election for constituent assembly. You know Punjab posi- 
tion better please advise them directly on my behalf. 


26. Misunderstanding Over Sikh Representation' 


I am reluctant to say anything now which might add to the confusion 
created in regard to Congress Sikhs in the Punjab. Therefore I issued 
a brief statement yesterday. But there appears to be a great deal of 
misunderstanding and I am amazed at the extraordinary conclusions 
drawn by some people. It is obvious that every Congressman, whoever 
lie might be, must follow Congress policy. I liave no authority, even as 
Congress President, to var\' that policy or to issue mandates or exemptions. 

In regard to election matters, I have kept entirely aloof for all these 
years, even when I was President on the last occasion. Such matters 
have been dealt witli by Maulana Azad and Sardar Patel. My involunt- 
ary intrusion on this ocaision, when T was overwhelmed with work and 
had no time or opportunity to consult my colleagues, has evidently not 
been happy and has added to the mess. This mess began when, owing 
to some misunderstanding. Congress Sikhs in the Punjab committed 
themselves to a policy opposed to the obvious Congress polic\’ in regard 
to the constituent assembly elections. I learnt of this with amazement 
in Bombay and immediately communicated with Sardar Partap Singh and 
Colonel Gill. Later I was informed that these commitments had put the 
Congress Sikhs in a ven' difficult situation and they were being accused 
of dishonourable conduct. I could not get all the facts owing to difficul- 
ties in the way of communication. Nor had I the time to get full infor- 
mation or to consult my colleagues. I was told that the Congress Sikhs 
and, indeed, others also would be able to line up with Congress policy 
completely if they were giNcii a certain latitude in the way of approach so 
that they could get over the charge levelled against them. 

1. StatCMiicnt to tlic press. All;i]iabacl, 18 July 1946. 'I'he Hindu, 19 July 1946. 
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In the circumstances I felt, perhaps wrongly, that I should explain Con- 
gress policy fully to them, impress upon them to follow it, but at the 
same time leave them to do it in the manner they thought best. I fur- 
ther said that the matter was not one for me to issue mandates. That 
could only be done by the Working Committee. I could only explain 
the Congress position. I felt that this friendly approach would be under- 
stood and appreciated. From subsequent events, it appears that I was 
wrong and what I said led to grave misunderstanding. For this I am to 
blame and I must apologise to all my colleagues. So far as I am con- 
cerned, there is no question of Congress policy being overridden by eom- 
munal considerations or for any Congressman to go against Congress 
policy. 

In future all matters relating to eleetions will be dealt with by Maulana 
Azad and Sardar Patel who arc more competent to deal with them than 
I am. 


27. To Lord Wavell^ 


New Delhi 
20 July 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

Tliank you for your letter of the 19th July informing me in advance of 
the arrangements you propose to make for the representation of India 
at the Peace Conference. You will appreciate that I can say nothing 
about such anangements in the present state of affairs, except to express 
my regret that on such an important occasion India should be “repre- 
sented” in this way.- I would have imagined that it was almost better 
for no one to go on behalf of India rather than some persons who can 
in no way truly represent India. Tlic absence of representation would 
in itself have conveyed a truer picture of the situation in India. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J. N. Collection. 

2. Sir Samuel Runganadhan, who was India’s High Commissioner in London, was 
selected to lead the Indian delegation to the Peace Conference at Paris. 
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28. Status of tho Constituent Assombly^ 


Mr. Gupta’s remarks- about my connection with Delhi strike a personal 
note. I do not know which place I can call my own. Everywhere the 
people shower love and affection on me. It is, howc\'cr, strange that I 
found iron gates and bayonets obstructing my way to a place to which 
I feel attracted because of my connection with it.^ 

I may or may not be a resident of Delhi, but I have recently been in 
New Delhi continuously for three months. 'Iliis period of three months 
has hardly ended when another period of negotiations will soon begin. 

I am not enamoured of a prolonged stay in Delhi. 

I am just coming from the meeting of the Expert Committee which 
is engaged in preparing a draft constitution. "^Tlic problems with which 
we arc faced arc very intricate. Firstly, there is the question of the orga- 
nisation of the Congress work. The question of the constituent assem- 
bly is not half as important as the first task. 

The work, which the Congress representatives will be called upon to 
undertake in the constituent assembly, is not merely a question of a legal 
argument. If we have no sanction behind us we cannot achieve any- 
thing by our participation in the constituent assembly. Similarly, we 
cannot solve other problems facing us in Kashmir, South Africa and 
Ceylon, llic Congress is a mighty organisation today and the world 
looks towards Congress leaders as the builders, to a \ery great extent, of 
the destinies of India, ^^'^e are naturally weighed down by heavy res- 
ponsibility. 

We will ha\'e to establish relations with other countries and send 
our ambassadors there. It will not be enough if the Viceroy’s House is 
occupied by the president of the Indian Republic or is put to use as a 
hospital. We need vast human material to build up a strong and inde- 
pendent India. We will have to find several hundred people for under- 
taking diplomatic work in other countries. They cannot be produced 
overnight. 

I want to make it clear beyond a shadow of doubt that what I had 
said at the Bombay press conference about the Congress attitude to- 
wards the constituent assembly was not an emotional outburst. It is 

1. Speech at Delhi, 20 July 1946. From The Hindustan Times, 21 July i946. 

2. Lala Desh Bandhu Gupta recalled JawaharlaVs connection with Delhi and said 
that the people of Delhi were glad and proud of ha\ing Jawaharlal in their midst. 

3. This is a reference to Jawaharlal's arrest on 20 June 1946 for defying the ban of 
the Maharaja of Kashmir on his entry into the State. See also pest, section 6, 
sub-section. '^Kashmir State.” 
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absurd to suggest, as has been done in certain sections of the press, that 
I am carried away by emotions and make statements which create fresh 
complications. What I had said there was said deliberately, and my 
experienee of the last 35 years of public work is behind it. What I had 
said at Bombay is still my view and I am not prepared to withdraw a 
jot from it. 

It is true that the constituent assembly is not the result of a revolu- 
tion although there were good many revoliitionar)' influences at work for 
years, and there is a new outlook in the world, England and India. The 
eonstituent assembly into which wc are going is not a revolutionary body. 
It is obvious that a revolutionary body cannot be brought into existence 
by the Viceroy or come as a gift from the Cabinet Mission. Tliere are 
people who have criticised our decision to enter the eonstituent assem- 
bly on the ground that the assembly that has been offered is not the 
type of constituent assembly which wc want. 

On the other hand, there is another set of people who think that the 
constituent assembly is in the nature of a drafting committee where 
people who have knowledge of constitutional law will draft a constitu- 
tion which will ultimately be presented before the British Government. 

In my view both the groups arc wrong in their approach. I am for a 
middle course. 

The constituent assembly can be a useless body, as well as it can be a 
powerful instnmient for achieving freedom. Its greatest merit is that, 
although it will be brought into existence by the British Government, 
we will have nothing to do with them after it has been set into motion. 
The constituent assembly will then be completely sovereign and will be 
able to do anything. Nobody can interfere in its work. 'Hie foreign 
rulers may be angry* with the manner in whieh the constituent assembly 
conducts its business but they cannot dissolve it. Of course, it can 
commit suicide, but nobody else can kill it. Tlic ruling power cannot 
directly influence its proceedings although it can do mischief from be- 
hind the purdah. It is a fallacy to think that the constitution drawn 
by the constituent assembly will be sent to London for ratification iso 
that the British Government may put its seal on it. 

So far as we are conccmcd our work will be over when the constitu- 
tion is finally drawn up. Wc shall start on the basis that the constitu- 
tion drawn by us has become effective. New elections will be held under 
the new constitution. We may have a provisional temporary government 
during the transition period between the drawing of the constitution and 
bringing it into operation. We may have our freedom through peaceful 
methods or after a conflict with the British Government. 
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As regards the question of safeguarding the rights of the minorities, we 
all recognise its importance. No constitution can work unless the minori- 
ties are satisfied. We shall not, however, brook any interference on the 
part of the ruling ix)wer on that score if they arrogate to themselves the 
functions of an arbitrator. 

The other condition lays down that we sliall liavc to enter into a treaty 
with the British Govemment. I want to make it clear that we shall not 
accept any dictation. Tlie treaty between the two countries must be on 
the basis of absolute equality. If the British Government says that it will 
not accept any constitution unless certain conditions are accepted as part 
of a treaty we will resist such a stipulation which will be an imposition 
and also an attempt to blackmail us. In my opinion the two conditions 
arc unworkable. 

'Ihe statement of 16 May is cleverly worded, and parts of it are capa- 
ble of several interpretations. Probably it is inevitable because the dele- 
gation wants to please all parties. 'Hicrc arc some features in that state- 
ment which we intensely dislike. We have interpreted that statement in 
a particular way and the Cabinet delegation interprets it in a different 
manner. It must, however, be clearly understood that the Cabinet dele- 
gation's interpretation cannot be final. It has no more right than our- 
selves to interpret a State document after it has been issued. Only a court 
of law or the president of the constituent assembly is the competent 
authority to give interpretations at the appropriate time. 

We have made our position abundantly clear in our statements and 
resolutions and we have clearly stated why wc arc going there, ^flic 
Congress Working Committee is not bound by any conditions beyond 
their authoritative statements and letters and the members of the con- 
stituent assembly who arc the elected representatives of the people will 
not be bound even to that extent, 'llic constituent assembly as such is 
not bound by any conditions. The members of the assembly can change 
anything and everything by mutual agreement in the statement of May 16. 

So far as wc arc concerned wc shall act as a sovereign body. We are 
going to the constituent assembly in a constructive spirit, and not to 
create trouble or to wreck it. As long as wc feel that the constituent 
assembly is drawing the charter of India's freedom wc shall work in it 
The moment we feel that it is not serving that purpose wc shall end it. 
It is not our purpose to tear the statement of May 16 to pieces.^ We 
have our own interpretations on it and will stick to them. 

Those who arc opposed to participation in the constituent assembly 
have criticised that it will sidetrack the main issue of freedom. There 
are stages even in a revolution. Wc cannot say 'no' every time. There 
are stages in the history of the movement for freedom in every country 
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when you have to say 'yes’ even though in saying so you may have to 
face a risk. There are bound to be stages between complete irresponsi 
bility and undiluted freedom. Even if the British Govennnent is de- 
feated as a result of a con diet we cannot divest ourselves of our respon- 
sibility to frame a constitution. We have to change our strategy as the 
whole character of our movement has changed. It is all right when we 
have to fight the enemy and weaken him. 

Now it is the question of preparing the country psjcliologically for 
undertaking the onerous responsibilities of running a government. We 
have to take into account the vast enthusiasm and the strength of the 
people in a free India. 

I deplore careerism and opportunism in the Congress ranks which is 
a dangerous tendency. It is much more dangerous for us than tlie might 
of the British army. I want to purge the Congress organisation of all 
internal weaknesses. 

'I'hcre is much talk of leftism. 'I’he word ‘leftism’ docs not mean 
anything clearly. I make it clear that there is scope in the Congress for 
the existence of all elements— tlie right, the left and the centre. But 
certain people who style themselves as leftists know nothing about left- 
ism. 1 am strongly opposed to people in the Congress having labels of 
right and left, 'llie door of the Congress is open to all. 1 emphasise 
the necessity of maintaining unity of action in the Congress. 

We have proposed changes in the Congress constitution with a view 
to strengthening the organisation. We arc contemplating the abolition 
of the four-anna membership. We want to enrol cverj^ adult man or 
woman who is willing to subscribe to the Congress creed. \Vc want to 
make the Congress the mirror of the opinion, aspirations and ideals of 
the 400 million people of this country. 

I stress the importance of setting up an efficient volunteer organisa- 
tion under the command of Shah Nawaz. It is not enough for young 
people to take to uniforms. We want to have a network of volunteer 
organisations in every city and village. It is essential to inculcate the 
spirit of self-help among the people in the villages. Our aim is to have 
two crorcs of volunteers. The volunteers under their charge will have to 
follow the path of nonviolence. 

I warn against being inactive. If after 300 Congress representatives 
have entered the constituent assembly the rest of us remain idle the 
Congress will bceome a useless organisation. 

I deplore the attitude of the Sikhs. The Congress fully sympathise 
with them in their objection to the grouping of provinces. By abstain- 
ing from the constituent assembly, the Sikhs in my view have played into 
the hands of their opponents and weakened the position of their friends. 
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I want all groups to place the interest of the country before their sec- 
tional interest, as no progress is possible without independence. I re- 
mind the Sikhs that they cannot cut themselves away from the rest of 
their country. 

I hope that the Pakistan issue will be buried once for all. I do not 
want to use compulsion. Tlic Muslims themselves are beginning to re- 
alise that Pakistan is not in their interest. Pakistan is only possible as 
a feudatory state under British domination. 

I have been electal President of the Congress at a critieal juncture. 
ITie sense of loyalty to the organisation has prompted me to accept the 
heavy responsibilities of the office. I think that the responsibilities of 
the Congress President arc in no way lighter than the responsibilities 
attached to the highest offices in the world. I have derived strength from 
the confidence that you place in me and the support that you extend to 
me and I shall be able to carrj' on the rcsix)nsibilitics of my office as 
long as you continue to support me. 

ITie transfer of iDOwer may be peaceful or may be the result of another 
struggle. We should be rcjidy for every contingency. Tlie transition 
from British rule to freedom is a difficult one. Tlie British Government 
has been forced by the circumstances to start negotiations for a settle- 
ment. It is sincerely anxious to agree to our demand. At the same 
time, it is making preparations for crushing any movement that might 
be launched by us if the negotiations fail. It is always haunted by the 
fear of another struggle. W'c must also be prepared for a fight, if a 
fight comes. 


29. Wa veil’s Record of Interview with JawaharlaP 


I spoke first of all about the Sikhs and said that I recognised the impor- 
tance of their filling their four seats for the constituent assembly if 
possible.- I was considering what could be done about it, but I had up 
to the present received no request from the Sikhs for a fresh opportunity 

1. Delhi, 22 July 1946. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VIII, pp. 104406. 

2. The Sikhs, entitled to four seats in the constituent assembly, had decided to boy- 
cott the election for these scats because of their opposition to compulsory group- 
ing. At one stage, on Jawaharlal's advice, the Congress Sikhs filed nominations 
but a rift between them and the Akalis, who also nominated their candidates, 
led to the withdrawal of all Sikh candidates. 
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to elect representatives, and found some difficulty in taking any action 
without a request. I asked Nehru whether he had any suggestions about 
the procedure. lie said that the Sikhs had been stupid about it, and that 
he himself had also acted foolishly in leaving it to their good sense, 
instead of giving them direct instructions what to do. lie agreed with 
the importance of getting Sikhs elected if possible. 1 said I was 
examining what could be done. 

1 then spoke about his visit to Kashmir and hoped that he would not 
cause any trouble at this critical time. lie said that he had no intention 
of causing trouble, but that he felt it would be difficult to prevent crowds 
gathering to see him. 1 said that I hoped that the presence of crowds, 
if they did gather, would not excite him as they usually appeared to do. 
He said that it was never the crowds that excited him, but the lack of 
common sense in other jx^ople. I told him that I had obligations towards 
the Kashmir Government, and very' mnch hoped that he would be verj' 
careful to create no incident. 

I think he genuinely does not intend to cause trouble of any kind, but 
his tendency to go off the deep end must make his visit an anxiety. I 
hope that the State authorities will act with all circumspection. 

I then went on to the question of the services and the demand for a 
general enquiry in the United Provinces, Bihar, and Central Provinces, 
into the 1942 disturbances.'^ Nehru was very reasonable about this, said 
that he did not wish any general enquiry, and that his advice was against 
it. Public feeling was, however, strong, especially against certain indivi- 
duals. Would it not be possible to retire these individuals? I said that 
if he would advise premiers against any general enquiry, Governors 
would be prepared to discuss with them individual cases where there was 
well substantiated evidence that the bounds of duty had been exceeded 
in any way. Nehru was very quiet and sensible about this, and I hope 
that he may succeed in preventing any general enquiries. 

I mentioned to him that Khizr had been invited to attend the Peace 
Conference as a representative of India, and he merely remarked that he 
would be a picturesque addition. He said that he had no feeling about 
whether Jayakar went one way or the other. 

He then spoke about the prorogation of the Sind Assembly by the 
Governor, which he described as most extraordinary and unfortunate, 
especially since the opposition wished to discuss a motion about Sind’s 
participation in Group B in the constituent assembly. I told him that 

3. Resolutions and questions directed against Government officials and demanding 
inquiries into incidents in 1942 had been tabled in the U.P. and the C.P. legisla- 
tures in June 1946. 
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the Governor was considering calling a further meeting of the assembly 
at an early date, but that I rather doubted whether the Sind assembly 
was the right place to discuss the grouping question, which was a matter 
for the constituent assembly. 

He then asked how the summonses to the constituent assembly would 
be issued. I said that I presumed that I should issue them. He thought 
that they should be issued through Speakers of the assemblies. I rather 
suspect this may be a move towards strengthening the claim of the con- 
stituent assembly to be a sovereign body elected by the representatives of 
the people, with which the Viceroy has therefore nothing whatever to do; 
and it may be in this way an attempt to get away from the authority of 
the declaration of May 16th. I should like advice on this. 

He then spoke about the secretariat to the constituent assembly, and 
asked what arrangements were being made. He indicated that he was 
apprehensive tliat the procedure of the constituent assembly might be 
too much crystallised before the assembly ever met. I told him that we 
were arranging a secretariat, but there was no intention to lay down any 
detailed procedure. I suspect that this again is a move towards getting 
away from the Groups, since he specially mentioned that it seemed pre- 
mature to arrange a secretariat for the Groups. 

He then mentioned that the Liuropcans in the United Provinces 
had voted, apparently in order to secure the election of Sir J.P. 
Srivastava; and indicated that legal action might be taken to object to 
the European votes. 

He finally mentioned the recent appointment of a High Court judge at 
Allahabad, I think the name was Mansur Ali, who he said was completely 
unfitted for the appointment, and that his selection had caused much 
feeling. 1 said that I supposed I must have approved the appointment, 
but that I did not know any of the particulars, and presumed that the ap 
pointment was made on the recommendation of the Chief Justice. He 
agreed that this was so, but implied that the selection was an act of gross 
favouritism. 

Tliis ended the interview which lasted about 40 minutes. Nehru's atti- 
tude was very friendly throughout. At the end I gave him the letter 
about the formation of an interim government, which he took away with 
him unopened.^ 


4. The Viceroy, on 22 July 1946, wrote idcntic.'il letters to Jawaharlal and finnah 
asking whether their respective parties would be willing to enter an interim 
government consisting of 14 mcmlx^rs, six (including a scheduled caste represen- 
tative) to be nominated by the Congress, five by the Muslim League and three, 
representing the minorities, by the Viceroy. 
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30. To Gopinath BardoloP 

New Delhi 
22 July 1946 

My dear Bardoloi, 

I have read in the papers a brief siunniary of the resolution your Assem- 
bly has passed at your instance in regard to grouping." I have not seen 
the full text but I think I have seen enough of it to be able to form 
some opinion. I feel that you have rather mixed up section with group- 
ing. It does not ncccs.sariiy follow tliat you should boycott a section, 
'lire two are entirely apart. A section may definitely decide not to form 
a group and yet may continue as a section to consider a provincial consti- 
tution. Again it may be argued that within the section, both for the pur- 
pose of grouping or for any other purpose, a province cannot be over- 
ridden by others. 'ITiiis in making provincial constitutions the represen- 
tatives of one province need not be outvoted by others. Tlicsc and 
many other questions arise and will have to be detennined by us and 
ultimately by the constituent assembly or the chainnan thereof. 

In view of this it seems rather premature to direct yonr representatives 
not to go even to a section meeting. Possibly that might be desirable, 
but certainly it cannot be said .so definitely now, however much you 
might be opposed to grouping. I wanted to point this out to you im- 
mediately so that you may consider the situation and not find yourself 
suddenly faced by a difficulty of your own making. I feel that to decide 
against the Group was right and proper, but to bring in the Section was 
unnecessary. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. A.l.C.C. File No. 71/1946-47, p. 99, N.M.M.L, 

2. A resolution passed in tlic Assam Legislative Assembly made it mandatory for 
tlie representatives of Assam in the eonstitiient assemlily not to participate in 
section or group. 


31. To Congross Prime Ministers of Provinces' 


New Delhi 


22 July 1946 


Dear Friend, 

In regard to the constituent assembly, it seems to me desirable that per- 
sons elected to it should bring their credentials with them for presenta- 


1. A.l.C.C. File No. 25/1946, N.M.M.L. TTiis letter was seen in the mail by the 
Government. Printed in The Transfer of Power, Vol. VIII, pp. 1 31 -132. 
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tion before the assembly or some proper authority appointed by the con- 
stituent assembly. These eredentials can take the shape of letters of 
delegation issued by the Speaker of the Provincial Assembly. This is 
not a mere matter of form. 

\Vc want this assembly to function as much as possible as an inde- 
pendent sovereign authority and the less it has to do with the Government 
of India apparatus the better. 'Fhc bringing of the letters of delegation 
by the members of the constituent assembly and their proper presenta- 
tion to the chairman would add to the solemnity of the procedure and 
would cmpliasise the independence of the constituent assembly. 

'i’hc Viceroy may, of course, issue a summons to the members. If this 
is done we can treat it as a mere formality, attaching far more importance 
to our letters of delegation from the Speaker of our Legislative Assembly. 

I would request you to pass on this suggestion to the Speaker of your 
Legislative Assembly. Such letters of delegation should be issued not 
only to the members of the Provincial Assembly who have been elected 
but also to non-members who have Ix^en elected.- 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. 'Flic Viceroy minuted on the intercepted copy on 29 July 1946: “'Fins shows 
the way tlie wind is blowing. We should let S. of S. know about it.” 


32. To Lord Wavell^ 


New Delhi 
23 July 1946 


Dear Lord Wavcll, 

I have given careful consideration to your letter of 22nd July which you 
gave me yesterday. I agree with you that publicity in the press or other- 
wise docs not do any good when delicate negotiations have to be carried 
on. So far as I am concerned, I shall see to it that the press has no 
knowledge of it. But it is not possible for me, even as Congress President, 
to function by myself in such matters without any reference to my col- 
leagues. Inevitably I shall have to consult my colleagues. 

1. The Transfer of Power 1942 7, Vol. VIII, pp. 112-113. 
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This becomes even more necessary because the situation itself has 
changed in many ways since we discussed these matters and much has 
happened which has to be taken into consideration in arriving at a deci- 
sion. You will remember our telling you at our last meeting that it would 
not be possible to pick up again the old threads where they had been 
left off. That chapter had come to an end and an entirely new approach 
would have to be made. Since then a meeting of the All India Congress 
Committee has been held and the whole subject reviewed. A new 
Working Committee (though it has many of the old members in it) has 
been formed. 

Apart from this, our experience of the previous talks has demonstrated 
that there is little hope of a successful issue along the old line of ajv 
proach. And even if there was some temporary arrangement, this could 
not last or be capable of dealing with the urgent problems of the day. 
The all-India strikes that are taking place arc evidence of the tension 
in the country and the accumulation of many problems whose solution 
has been iX)stponcd for so long. Only a strong government with clear 
objectives can deal with this situation effectively. Such a government 
cannot be fonned in the manner suggested. 

You have referred to the letter you wrote to Manlana Azad on 30th 
May regarding the status of the interim government, llic assurances'* 
you gave then were very far from satisfying us, but in our urgent desire 
to find a way out, we did not raise any further objections on this score. 
You will remember that we have all along attached the greatest impor- 
tance to what we have called the 'indcj^endcncc in action’ of the provi- 
sional govenimcnt. Tliis meant that the government should have perfect 
freedom and that the Governor General should function as a constitu- 
tional head only. Anything else would be more or less a copy of the 
Executive Council with, of course, some obvious differences. 

It is on the basis of this 'independence in action’, and on this basis only, 
that a satisfactory approach to the problem can be made. Once this is 
acknowledged and admitted you will find, I think, that other relatively 
minor issues do not offer much difficulty. That acknowledgment would 
affect even the formation of the government. It would not be proper 
then for the Governor General to select representatives of the minorities, 
as you have suggested in your letter. 

This question of the status and powers of the provisional interim gov- 
vemment has, therefore, to be decided first in unambiguous language. 

3. The Viceroy promised that he would give the greatest possible freedom to the 
interim government within the constitution in the exercise of the day-to-day 
administration of the country. 
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That status does not mean some kind of vague international status but 
internally — the functioning at home as an independent government 
though with certain inevitable drawbacks due to the existing circum- 
stances. 

I am not writing to you about the other matters^ mentioned in your 
letter as those can only be considered after the status and powers have 
been finally and satisfactorily decided. But I shall have much to say 
about other matters also at a later stage. 

In view of what I have written above, I am wholly unable to cooperate 
in the formation of a government as suggested by you. So far as I know 
the mind of the Congress they would want the political independence 
issue settled before they can enter any government. 

I am going to Kashmir tomorrow morning. On the 29th I shall be 
passing through Oelhi on my way to Allahabad. On the 8th August 
and subsequent days we are having a meeting of the Congress Working 
Committee at Wardha.'^ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. One important matter was that the Viceroy would welcome a convention, as 
offered by tlic Congress, that major annniimal iss\ics could be decided only by 

the assent of both major parties. . , t i i i 

5. Wavcll did not reply to this letter but proposed to discuss matters with Jawaharlal. 
Pcthick-I.awrciicc agreed that Wavcll should sec Jawaharlal, but suggested that 
if agreement could not be reached the Congress and the Muslim U*ague might 
be asked to send representatives to London to discuss the position. Wavcll also 
would participate in the talks. 


33. To A. K. Azad* 


New Delhi 
22 July 1946 


My dear Maulana, j 

I enclose some papers. There arc two letters- I have add^sed to the 

Congress premiers and correspondence with the Viceroy. These papers 
will speak for themselves. 


1. JJ^. Collection. 

2. Sec letters of 22 July 1946, ante, item •>! and post, seebon 7, 
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I mentioned the Sind muddle to the Viceroy and he said that many 
mistakes have been committed there partly by the Governor, chiefly by 
the Speaker. He was trying to have an early session of the assembly 
there, but the month of Ramzan came in the way. Jairamdas asked my 
opinion as to what they should do and I have telegraphed to him that 
the 31 members who are against grouping should say so in writing and 
demand an early session of the legislature, also a chance for a vote of 
no-confidence. 

About the Sikhs, the Viceroy said that he would gladly give them a 
chance by having another election. He was waiting for them to ask him 
for it. 

It is important that we have a meeting of the Working Committee 
soon. TIic earliest date suitable to Candhiji is the 8th August at Wardha. 
I have wired to you accordingly. 

I drew the Viceroy’s attention to the liuropcans voting in the U.P. 
and told him this might lead to the election being ehallcngcd and in- 
validated. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


34. To Vallabhbhal Fatal* 


New Delhi 
22 July 1946 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I am sending you a sheaf of papers. Copy of two letters which I have 
addressed to the Congress Premiers. Copies of letter from Viceroy and 
my answer. Letter with its enclosure from Colonel Gill (of the I.N.A.). 
Copy of a letter to Gopinath Bardoloi. 

About the Sikh position, I have definitely told Gill to approach you and 
he has agreed to do so. The kind of assurances he wants from the Con- 
gress have partly been given by you and me, and for the rest I do not 
think, especially at the present moment, that it will be desirable for us 
to make any public statements. However, it is for you to judge. I have 
met Partap Singh Kairon also and heard his talc of woe. I Te showed me 

1. Sardar Patel's Correspondence 1945-50, Vol. 3, pp. 258-260. 
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the telegram you have sent him. About Gill, I am afraid that he is totally 
inexperienced in political matters and he is thinking only of Panthic 
unity. He is very able and he created a good impression upon me, but 
he has a reputation for unreliability. 

I saw the Viceroy today and we talked about a variety of subjects. 
About Sikhs, he was perfectly prepared to give them another chance of 
election, but somebody must approach him and ask him for it. I asked 
him as to who was to approach him. He wasn’t quite clear as he said 
there were so many groups among the Sikhs. Anyway, he is quite willing 
to fix another election up and I believe he has written to the Governor 
about it. I am likely to sec some people in Lahore on my way to Kashmir. 
I shall mention this fact to them. You can also take such steps as you 
consider proper. 

I spoke to the Viceroy about Sind also. Tic agreed that many mistakes 
have been made, but he cast the blame more on the Speaker than on 
Mudie. However, he said that he would try to have an early session of 
the Sind Assembly arranged. His only difficulty was, he said, the montl 
of Ramzan. 

I had a telegram from Jairamdas today asking what they should do. 
He said that a majority of the members of the Assembly were prepared to 
declare themselves in writing against grouping. 1 have suggested to him 
that these members should so declare themselves and ask for an early 
session of the assembly for this purpose as well as for a no-confidence 
motion against the provincial govcnimcnt. 

You will sec what I have written to the Congress Premiers. I need 
not add anything to it. 

'Ihc N'iccroy’s letter and my reply to it will speak for themselves. I 
think we should have an early meeting of the Working Committee to 
consider all these vital problems before us. 1 wired to Bapu inquiring 
what date and place would suit him. He has said Wardha after 7 
August. So I am thinking of fixing 8 August at Wardha. 

The Expert Committee has done some good preliminary' work here. 
Mimshi will tell you about it. I am thinking of calling the next meeting 
of this committee in Bombay on 1 2 August immediately after the Work- 
ing Committee. 

My provisional programme is: Kashmir 24th to 27th or 28th, then 
back to Allahabad via Delhi reaching Allahabad on the 30th. I, shall 
remain there for a few days and then go to Wardha. 

I am writing to Maulana Azad also in regard to some of the subjects 
mentioned above and sending him copies of my correspondence with the 
Viceroy. I am not sending these or mentioning anything about them 
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to anyone else. You will, of course, when you have the chance^ show 
them to Bapu. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


35. Sovereignty of the Constituent Assembly^ 


Question: What is your reaction to the Muslim League’s resolu- 
tion- to withdraw its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The full rc'solution would have to be studied before 
any comment could be made. I reiterate the sovereign nature of the 
constituent assembly — a view which has been challenged by the Mus- 
lim League. ITic constituent assembly would not be sovereign in the 
sense of an established power. A regiment could be sent to put it down. 
What is meant by a sovereign constituent assembly is that no outside 
authority can interfere with its decisions. It will be a body with which 
the British Government cannot interfere. 

When this question was put to the Cabinet Mission in our correspon- 
dence with it, the Cabinet Mission agreed to our interpretation on two 
conditions — firstly the protection of the minorities and a treaty between 
England and India. As regards the solution of the minority problem, that 
is our lookout and not of Britain. As regards a treaty, the very idea is 
based on the conception that there shall be a free and independent 
India and we cannot admit that a treaty shall be dictated to India rather 
than being freely entered into by a sovereign India. That is where the 
sovereignty of the constituent assembly counts. 

1. Interview to tlic press, Delhi, 29 July 1946. Based on reports from Nationd 
Herdd, 30 July and The Hindu, 31 July 1946. 

2. In a resolution on 29 July 1946, the Muslim League Council complained of a 
breach of faith with it by Wavell in respect of the negotiations for the setting 
up of an interim government and noted that the speeches of the Congress lea- 
ders, especially Jawaharlal’s press conference on 10 July 1946, signified Con- 
gress non-acceptance of “any of the terms of the fundamentals of the scheme”. 
The council, therefore, resolved to withdraw “its acceptance of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion's proposals”. In a second resolution, the League council alleged that “the 

Congress is bent upon setting up caste Hindu Raj with the connivance of 

the British”, and stated its conviction “that now the time has come for the 
Muslim nation to resort to direct action to achieve Pakistan.” 
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Q: Does the State Paper support the interpretation of sovereignty? 

JN : In certain places the document itself is self-contradictory, but there 
are in it certain basic provisions. If certain secondary provisions contra- 
dict the primary provisions then the primary provisions should have first 
plaee. Ultimately the interpretation of any sueh point is not that of the 
Congress or of the League, but what the doeument itself says. 

Q: Who, do you think, will be the final arbitrator of this? 

JN: I think it will be the ehaimian of the eonstituent assembly and 
the Federal Court. 


36. Wavell’s Record of Interview with JawaharlaP 


1 saw Nehru today. He was friendly but subdued. I then said the re- 
solution of the Muslim League had ehanged the situation since we last 
met. I said that it was most unfortunate, but I thought that Nehru must 
recognise that what the League had done was partly rcaetion from the 
rather intemperate statements made by some of the Congress leaders 
since the meeting of the A.I.C.C. in Bombay; 1 referred in particular to 
his own unguarded language in his intcri'icw with the press after that 
meeting. I said that it would be most unfortunate if we did not succeed 
in getting the Muslim League to join in the constituent assembly, since 
obviously it would be impossible to frame a complete constitution without 
the Muslims. I said that Congress now had a chance of showing real 
statesmanship and of giving the Muslim League assurances that would 
bring them into the constituent assembly. Nehru said that he agreed that 
it would be most unfortunate if the Muslim League did not enter the 
constituent assembly, but he did not quite see what assurances could 
be given to them; they certainly could not be given an assurance of Pak- 
istan. I said that the principal grievance of the League against the Con- 
gress leaders made them believe that it was not intended to give the 
Group system, on the basis of which the Muslim League had agreed to 
join, a fair ehance. I referred specially to the Congress reservations in 
their acceptance of the statement of May 16. Nehru said that the Mus- 
lim League had also made reservations. I pointed out that these were 

1. Delhi, ?0 July 1946. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, \'ol. VIII, pp. 144-146. 
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long-term reservations, on a possible Pakistan a number of years ahead; 
whereas the Congress reservations were short-term ones and affected the 
immediate issue. 

Nehru then began on the legal interpretation of various articles and 
sentences in the statement of May 16, such as have already been well 
ventilated. I said that I was neither a lawyer nor a politician but a plain 
man and I knew what the intentions were of the people who drew up 
this document, and it seemed to me to be pure casuistry to try and force 
different interpretations out of it. Nehru merely said that there were 
points in the document which would have to be interpreted, and that 
the Congress had intended to refer these to the Federal Court, not just 
to force them through by weight of votes. 

He then asked what was going to be done about the constituent assem- 
bly now that the Muslim League had declined to participate. I said 
that obviously it was impossible to make a constitution for India without 
the participation of the Muslims. We were pledged to go ahead as far 
as possible with any party that accepted the statement of May 16, but 
that I did not see how, without the Muslims, we could get much farther 
than a constitution for the “A” Group provinces. Nehru then said that 
the intention of Congress had been to form a committee of all parties 
at the first meeting of the constituent assembly, to discuss the implications 
of the central subjects, not to extend them, in order to give the groups 
some sort of basis on which to work. lie instanced the matter of foreign 
loans, i.e., would provinces be entitled to raise their own loans abroad 
independently, or would there be some general policy based on the credit 
of India as a whole. 

Nehru went on to refer to the making of the American constitution. 
He said that if the British went there would be a vacuum which would 
have to be filled. W^c discussed the framing of the American constitution 
for a little, and he said that his point was that if it was clear that things 
were going to go ahead the Muslim League would be forced to come in 
and take part; the fatal thing would be if they were given to believe that 
they could hold matters up indefinitely by intransigence. 

37. Th« Wav* of Rovolutlon^ 

I am sorry about the Muslim League’s decision to withdraw its acceptance 
of the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May 16, as also the method in 

1. Address to students of Allahabad University, 1 August 1946. From the National 
Herald, 2 August 1946. 
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which it has expressed it. But I am not worried about the decision and 
I assure you that you need not be worried. The country cannot remain 
where it is today; it has to march towards independence. 

India is bound to attain its independence. No one can stop it. The 
decision of the League, or such other matters, may delay the dawn of 
independence, but it cannot stop it. 

When we ask the British to go we hope to solve our pro- 
blems ourselves, together with the League, in the constituent assembly, 
without their intervention. Instead of coming into the assembly for the 
mutual settlement, the League asks the British to stay. 

The Congress has undoubtedly a majority in the constituent assembly.^ 
But it docs not mean that it will overlook the interests of the minorities. 
It cannot act in a selfish way. But even supposing that it docs, we could 
have fought, we could have quarrelled together and solved these problems. 

I congratulate the elder statesmen in the Muslim League on their de- 
cision to renounce British titles. I will not make any detailed com- 
ments on the League’s reversal of its Delhi decision as the Congress 
Working Committee, at its meeting in Wardha, will consider the matter. 

I reiterate my assertion that we cannot solve our problems unless the 
constituent assembly has sovereign status. I make it clear that by the 
sovereignty of the assembly I mean that there is to be no interference by 
the British Government in the assembly’s work or its decisions. It will 
not be the sovereignty of one party inside the assembly over the other. 

llic Congress could never have decided to go into the constituent assem- 
bly if the assembly had not this sovereign status. The Cabinet Mission 
has accepted the sovereignty of the assembly subject to settlement on 
two matters — treaty between India and Britain and the question of 
minorities. Of course, there will have to be a treaty between India and 
Britain for the transfer of power, and the minorities question will have 
to be suitably settled. 

The current wave of strikes and hartals in the country is an indication 
of the rottenness of the British administration. The strikes are like 
boils and ulcers in the administration of the British Government which 
have been here always, but are now ripe and are bursting out. It is beyond 
the power of the British Government to cure them. The wave of inquilab 
has touched everything now and it is for Indians themselves to solve 
their problems. 


2. In the elections to the constituent assembly held between 11 and 22 July 1946, 
the Congress got 201 of the 210 general seats while the Muslim League obtain- 
ed all but 5 of the 78 scats reseiA'cd for Muslims. 
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But if the British Government thinks that it can put clauses or dictate 
how this subject of a treaty or how the question of minorities should be 
settled, the ingress will not accept it, for that will affect the sovereign 
status of the assembly. 

We cannot solve our problems unless the constituent assembly has a 
sovereign status. By the sovereign status, we remove the third party 
which is coming in the way of solving our problems. My idea of the 
sovereign status of the constituent assembly is that there will be no 
interference by the British Government. We will sit together without 
this intervention in the assembly, and mutually settle our problems. 

I feel that a few isolated measures cannot solve the present strike wave. 
The whole economic standard of the country has to be raised and a 
balance to be maintained between the lowest and the highest. This can 
only be done when the country becomes independent and it has its own 
means of raising money and balancing the standards of different sec- 
tions of the community. 

I disapprove the poliey of those who are criticising the Congress deci- 
sion to go into the constituent assembly.-’ I feel that a time comes when 
eveiy man or organisation has to shoulder responsibility. 'Ilie only thing 
to be considered at this time is that none should be wrongly caught in it. 

The Congress, after mature thinking and in accordance with the wishes 
of the country, has decided to go into the constituent assembly. Tlic step 
has been taken. It is useless, therefore, now to criticise this step. Every- 
one in the country should now strengthen the Congress and see that it 
treads on the right path and is not misled. 

3. The left wing of the Congress, led by Jayaprakash Naiayan, refused to stand for 
the constituent assembly, which they denounced as a British fabrication. 


38. To Govind Ballabh Pant* 


Allahabad 
4 August 1946 


My dear Pantji, 

Swamp has given me your letter of the 3rd. The Central Provinces 
Speaker has sent me a copy of the letter of delegation he is issuing to 
the members elected for the constituent assembly. I enclose a copy of 
this for your information as well as Tandonji’s. 

1. J.N. Collection. Extracts. 
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I think it is not very proper for Dainoclar Swamp and others of the 
C.S.P. to resign from the constituent assembly after election. However, 
that is for them to decide, lor the present there is no method of filling 
a vacancy. 'I’his will be one of the first items to be tackled by the con- 
stituent assembly itself. 

You say that the conduct of Srivastava and the European Group cannot 
be overlooked. I agree, but exactly what can be done in the matter? I 
suppose the election can be challenged in the constituent assembly itself. 
Will that challenge upset the whole of the U.P. election or can it be 
confined? Can the Speaker here take any steps? I do not know that 
all this is worth inquiry. 

1 am sorry the Working Committee meeting has overlapped your 
Assembly session. Tlic way to Wardha is difficult and takes a lot of 
time. I do not know how you arc going. . . . 

The Working Committee has a tremendous deal of work to do, and 
being a new Committee it may take a little more time than usual. I shall 
try my best to proceed in a business like manner. But the questions before 
us arc deep and intricate. 

I have written separately to you and you will receive several other 
letters from me in an envelope. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


39. The Future of the Nagas' 


It is obvious that the Naga territor)' in eastern Assam is much too small 
to stand by itself, politically or economically. It lies between two huge 
countries, India and China, and part of it consists of rather backward 
people, who require considerable help. When India is independent, as 
it is bound to be soon, it is not possible for the British Government to 
hold the Naga territorj’ or any part of it. Tliey would be isolated there 
between India and China. 

1. lawaharlaVs letter to Saslii Sier, President of the Naga Hills National Council, 
who met him in Allahabad on 4 August 1946 and discussed the future of the 
Naga Hills territory in eastern Assam. Printed in the National Herald, 6 August 
1946. 
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Inevitably, therefore, this Naga territory must form part of India and 
of Assam with which it has developed such close association. 

At the same time, it is our policy that tribal areas should have as much 
freedom and autonomy as possible so that they can live their own lives 
according to their own customs and desires, 'llius, the solution would 
be that the Naga territory should be an integral part of India and of 
Assam with a measure of autonomy for its own purposes. How this 
should be worked out is a matter for further consideration between the 
peoples concerned. So far as I can sec, there is no reason why there 
should be any excluded area apart from the rest of India. 

The whole Naga territory should go together and should be controlled, 
in a large measure, by an elected Naga national council. At the same 
time, the Nagas should have representation in the Assam provincial as- 
sembly and should participate fully in the life of the province. 

I am glad that the Naga National Council stands for the solidarity of 
all the Naga tribes, including those who live in the so-callcd unadministcr- 
ed territory. 1 agree entirely with your decision that the Naga Hills should 
constitutionally be included in an autonomous Assam in a free India 
with local autonomy and due safeguards for the interests of the Nagas. 
As for separate electorates for the Nagas, I am not clear in my mind as 
to how this will work. Generally speaking, we are against separate ele- 
ctorates as tliesc limit and injure a small group by keeping it separated 
from the rest of the nation. But, if the Naga territory is given a mea- 
sure of autonomy, some arrangement will ha\’e to be made for their pro- 
per representation. 

As you know, the Congress is opposed to any forcible grouping of 
Assam with Bengal. We are of the opinion that this is a matter for 
each province to decide. Assam has already expressed its opinion on the 
subject. What the future will be I cannot say. I cannot conceive of 
Assam being compelled against its will to form a group with Bengal. 

An advisory committee will be elected by the constituent assembly. 
It should have representatives of the tribal areas, and 1 hope that the 
tribal territories of Assam will be directly represented on it. The find- 
ings and decisions of the advisory committee will probably not be finally 
binding upon the constituent assembly, but they are bound to carry 
great weight. I imagine the findings will be accepted almost in their 
entiret}' unless they go against some direct provision in the constitution. 

As I have said above, the excluded areas should be incorporated with 
the other areas. It may be that certain si)ecial provisions for their pro- 
tection and development arc made. I should like them to be treated as 
part of the entire Naga territory. I see no reason whatever why an extra- 
neous judicial system should be enforced upon the Naga Hills. They 
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should have perfect freedom to continue their village panchayats, tribal 
courts etc., according to their own wishes. Indeed, it is our wish that the 
judicial system of India should be revised, giving a great deal of power to 
village panchayats. 

About the unadministcred territory' which still contains, according to 
you, a number of head-hunters, I cannot definitely say when and in what 
manner it should be brought into the province. That is to be decided in 
consultation with the people concerned. Naturally, some special provi- 
sion will have to be made to develop these people. 

The question of common language must also be finally decided by the 
Nagas themselves. The only two possible languages which would be 
helpful to them arc Assamese or Hindustani. Most of them know As- 
samese already. I think it would be desirable to encourage Hindustani 
as this will bring them in touch with the various changes and develop- 
ments taking place in India. 

Assam is still largely undeveloped, and there is plenty of room for agri- 
cultural, horticultural and industrial development. This development 
should be so organised as to benefit the people of the soil. Certainly, 
the people of the Naga Hills should not be exploited by others, and 
their right to own and work on the soil should remain with them. We 
would be entirely against the development of large estates owned by 
outsiders there. What form the land ownership should take, whether it 
should be communal, cooperative or a kind of a peasant proprietorship, 
should be determined in consultation with the people concerned. 

I might add that I am specially interested in these tribal areas not only 
in the north-cast of India but in the north-west as well as the centre. 
Tlicy present different problems. I hoix; that in an independent India 
there will be a special department, both in the Centre and in the pro- 
vinces concerned, for the protection and advancement of tribal areas. I 
do not want them to be swamped by people from other parts of the 
country, who might go there to exploit them to their own advantage. 


40. Th« Sikhs and the Constituent Assembly' 


Tire Working Committee have Icamt with regret of the decision of the 
Sikhs not to seek election to the constituent assembly. Tlie Committee 

1. Resolution drafted by Jawaharlal and passed by the Working Committee at 
Wardha on 9 August 1946. A.l.C.C. File No. 25/1946, p. 151, N.M.M.L. 
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are aware that injustice has been done to the Sikhs and they have drawn 
the attention of the Cabinet delegation to it. They arc however strong- 
ly of opinion that the Sikhs would serve their cause and the cause of the 
country’s freedom better by participation in the constituent assembly 
than by keeping out of it. Tlic Committee therefore appeal to the Sikhs 
to reconsider their decision and express their willingness to take part in 
the constituent assembly. The Working Committee assure the Sikhs that 
the Congress will give them all possible support iu removing their legi- 
timate grievances and in securing adequate safeguards for the protection 
of their just interests in the Punjab.* 

2. In response to this resolution, the Sikli Panthic Board decided on 14 August 
1946 to accept the Cabinet Mission’s statement of 16 May 1946 and advised 
the Sikh M.L.A.s to elect their representatives to the constituent assembly. But 
as there was no pro\ision in the Cabinet Mission plan for by-elections, these 
elections did not take place until much later. 


41. Freedom In a Year* 


In another year, we will be free. 'I'he Quit India Resolution adopted 
four years ago remains to be fulfilled, but I am sure that within a short 
time, India will achieve its independence, because of its inherent strength 
and the force of world circumstances. 

The next two years will be most critical and, to meet the situation, 
whatever it might be, there should be a united effort. Despite differing 
individual views, or the views of groups, all should pull together and 
carry out the decisions of the Congress. That way lies salvation. With- 
out the strength of the people, their cooperation and coordinated efforts, 
Swaraj cannot be won, and even if freedom comes, it cannot be main- 
tained. 

Many problems await solution, economic, social, and communal. I 
deplore the claims made by various communities for their own welfare 
and benefit, thus forgetting the larger interests of the country as a whole. 

I do not think that the decision of the Muslim League reveals a cor- 
rect attitude. 'The League has now adopted the same policy which the 

1. Address to a meeting held in observance of August Nine, Wardha, 9 August 
1946. From The Hindu, 11 August 1946. 
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Congress adopted 26 years ago. But the League is not following the 
Congress policy in its fundamentals, but merely copying it in certain 
respects. We shall not be disturbed by threats of violence or frightening 
speeches. 

We may have to face the threat. It is possible the League might 
change its approach. Whether it is the League or the British, we must 
be prepared to face the situation. 

I pay my tribute to tliose who died in the August movement in 1942. 

42. To Lord Wavel!^ 

Personal and Secret 

Wardha 
August 10, 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

'Fliank you for your letter of August 6th which reached me on the even- 
ing of August 8th. 

I have consulted my Committee and Mr. Gandlii in regard to the pro- 
posal- you have made, with the concurrence of tlic Britisli Government, 
to entrust the fonnation of the provisional national government to me as 
President of the Congress. I have accepted the advice of my colleagues 
to undertake this responsibility, and 1 am, therefore, in a position to 
place before you our proposals for the formation of this government. I 
may say at once that my Committee and myself have in mind a govern- 
ment whicli will consist of good representatives of the main elements in 
India. 

We would have welcomed the fonnation of a coalition government 
with the Muslim League. But, in view of the resolution adopted by 
and the statement'* recently made on bclialf of the Muslim League it 

1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VIII, pp. 218-219. 

2. Wavell invited Jawaliarlal to make proposals for the immediate fonnation of an 
interim government on the basis of the essnrances gi\cn in his letter of 30 May 
1946 to Maiilana Azad. He sent a copy of his letter to Mahatma Gandhi with 
tlic hope that he would use his “great influence to secure the acceptance by the 
Congress Working Committee of my proposal.” 

3. On 29 July 1946, after the Muslim league resolved to launch direct action on 
16 August 1946, Jinnah declared: “Never have we in the whole histoiy of 
the League done anything except by constitutional means and by constitution- 
alism. But now... we bid goodbye to constitutional methods.” In negotiations 
with the Cabinet Mission the British Government and the Congress had each 
held a pistol in its hand, the one of authority and arms, the other of mass struggle 
and noncooperation. “Today we have also forged a pistol and are in a position 
to use it.” 
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is not possible to expect that they will agree to cooperate at this stage. 
Any premature attempt to induce them to do so might produce a con- 
trary result. Such an attempt will inevitably become public and result 
in communal controversy and further delay which you rightly deprecate. 

It seems to us that the best course is for you to make a public annouu' 
cement to the effect that you have invited the President of the Congress 
to form the provisional government and that he has accepted your in- 
vitation. It will then be possible for us to approach the Muslim League 
and invite its cooperation. Wc shall welcome that cooperation but, if 
this is denied us, wc shall be prepared to go ahead without it. 

I shall gladly meet you to discuss this matter further. I expect to be 
in Wardha so long as our Working Committee lasts. Probably I shall 
go to Bombay for some important engagements on the 14th evening and 
spend some days there. My address in Bombay is 20 Carmichael Road. 

I am sending this letter through the (Governor of the Central Provinces.** 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

4. Wavell replied on 12 August 1946 that he would announce: “'rhe Viceroy with 
the approval of Ilis Majesty’s Government has invited the President of the Con- 
gress to make proposals for the immediate formation of an interim government 
and the President of the Congress has accepted the invitation. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru will shortly visit New Dellii to discuss his proposals with the Viceroy”. 
He added, ’"1 have no doubt that when my announcement is made you will wish 
to indicate publicly your desire to secure in the interests of the country a fully 
representative coalition government.” 


43. To Henry Twynam^ 


Wardha 
August 10, 1946 


Dear Sir Henry, * 

I am sending you, enclosed with this letter, a cover addressed to H.E. 
Lord Wavell, New Delhi. I shall be grateful to you if you could kindly 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Henry Twynam (1887-1966); entered Indian Civil Service, 1909; Governor of 
the Central Provinces and Berar, 1940-46. 
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have this sent to the Viceroy as speedily as possible. This letter is in 
answer to a communication received by me here from Lord Wavdl. It 
was his desire that our correspondence should be kept secret. 1 have 
therefore taken the liberty to trouble you in this matter as no doubt 
you can make the necessary arrangements for both secrecy and expeditious 
despatch. 


Yours sincerely^ 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


44. T«l«aram to tho Privato Socrotary to tha Vieoroy' 

13 August 1946 

I have received two messages from the Viceroy for which I thank him. I 
am agreeable to his making announcement suggested. I am afraid it is 
difficult for me to go to Delhi straight from Wardha. I have to be here 
till the evening of August 14th. After that I should like to go to Bom- 
bay at least for a day or two. I can try to fly to Delhi from Bombay at 
the earliest on the August 16th but preferably on August 17th. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VIII, p. 225. 


45. D«sir« for Muslim Lsaguo's Cooporallon* 


As has been announced by the Viceroy, I have been invited by him, in 
my capacity as President of the Congress, to make proposals for the im- 
mediate fonnation of an interim government. In consultation with my 
colleagues, 1 have accepted this invitation. 

It is our desire to have as representative a provisional national govern- 
ment as possible so that we may unitedly face the great problems that 
confront the country and lead India rapidly to full independence.* 

We would welcome the cooperation of the Muslim League in forming 

1. Statement to the press, Wardha, 15 August 1946. From Nationd Herald, 14 
August 1946. 
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a coalition government, and I am, therefore, writing to Mr. Jinnah (Hi 
this subject. 


41. To M.A. Jlnnah> 


August B, 1946 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

As you know, the Viceroy has invited me, in niy capacity as President of 
the Congress, to make proposals for the immediate fonnation of the in- 
terim government. I have accepted the invitation. I feel that my first 
step should be to approach you and seek your cooperation in the fonna- 
tion of a coalition provisional government. It is naturally our desire to 
have as representative a government as possible. Should you wish to 
discuss this matter further with me, before coming to a decision, I shall 
gladly see you in Bombay or wherever you may be. 1 am leaving Wardha 
on August 14 and will reach Bombay in the forenoon of August B. 
Probably I shall leave Bombay for Delhi on the moniing of August 17.“ 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nclmi 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942 7, Vol. VIII, pp. 237-238. 

2. Jinnah replied on 15 August 1946 that if the proposal meant that the Viceroy 
had commissioned Jawaharlal to form the Executive Council and he had already 
agreed to accept and act upon the Viceroy’s advice it was not possible for him 
(Jinnah) to accept such a position on that basis. He added: “If you have 
to meet me on behalf of the Congress to settle the Hindu-Muslim question and 
resolve the serious deadlock, I shall be glad to sec you today at 6 p.m." 


47. Tulugram fo ih« Prim* Minister of B*ngnl' 


Wardha 

B.8.46 

Have received trade union reports that Muslim League workers organiz- 
ing labour strike sixteenth August and intimidating others to join. Sug- 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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gest your making clear that any strike purely voluntary and there must 
^ no compulsion or intimidation.^ 


Jawaharial Nehru 

2. In (act, Suhrawardy had declared 16 August a public holiday, a dangerous step 
to take when communal passions were inflamed. lie had said that “if the Con- 
gress were put into power, the result would l>e the declaration of complete inde- 
pendence by Bengal and the setting up of a parallel gos'ernment.” 


48. To M. A. Jinnah* 


August 15, 1946 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

Thank you for your letter of today’s date which was delivered to me 
at about 1 p.m. 

Nothing has transpired between me and the Viceroy except what has 
already been published. ’Fhcre is no arrangement other than what is 
contained in his brief offer and our acceptance. 'I’hat offer, made by 
the Viceroy with the concurrence of the British Government, is for 
us to make proposals for the immediate fomiation of an interim gov- 
ernment. llie F.xccutive Council of the Governor-General has not 
been mentioned as such. It is understood, as stated in the published 
correspondence between the Congress President and the Viceroy, that 
the interim government will have the greatest possible freedom in the 
exercise of the day-to-day administration of this country. 

Since this brief offer was made, and we accepted it, I have had no 
opportunity to meet the Viceroy, or discuss the matter with him more 
fully. I hope to do so within the next two or three days. It was our 
wish, however, that I might approach you first and invite your coopera- 
tion. We are naturally anxious to form a government which will be 
as representative as possible in order to deal with the urgent problems 
facing this country. 

In your letter you state that you are unable to accept the positiqn as 
it appears to you. I regret this. Perhaps, on fuller consideration of 
the position, you would be agreeable to reconsider your decision. If 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VIII, pp. 237-238. 
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SO, we would welcome it. For this purpose I shall gladly see you, if 
you so desire. 

As regards the general Hindu-Muslim question, wc are always pre- 
pared to discuss this and try to find a way out. Just at present we are 
immediately concerned with the formation of the provisional govern- 
ment, and circumstances demand that early steps should be taken in 
regard to it. We hope that a coalition provisional goveniment will 
itself help in the reconsideration and solution of our problems. While 
I am willing to discuss the larger question with you, I have no new 
su^estions to make. Perhaps you may be able to suggest a new 
approaeh. 

I am prepared to eome to your place at 6 p.m. this evening, or if it 
is more convenient to you, some time tomorrow. I am leaving Bom- 
bay on the morning of August 17. 

My letter to you was not sent to the press. I made a brief state- 
ment to the press, however, in view of repeated questions put to me 
by newspapermen, and in order to prevent misconceptions, if you so 
desire, you can release all this correspondence to the press.® 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. linnah replied on the same d.iy: “I have already made iny position clear in 
my letter dated 15th August. But as you have given certain explanations, with 
some of which I must not be taken to agree, and as you desire to meet me, I 
shall be glad to see you today at 6 p.m.” 


49. Muslim League's Refusal of Cooperation' 


The Muslim League President, Mr Jinnah, has declined to offer his 
party’s cooperation to the Congress in the formation of an immediate 
provisional national government.® 

The Congress will go ahead with the formation of the provisional 
government, subject, of course, to other conditions being satisfactory 
after my interview with the Viceroy tomorrow. 

1. Interview to the press, Bombay, 16 August 1946. From The Hindu, 17 August 
1946. 

2. Jawaharlal and Jinnah had a fruitless discussion in Bombay on 15 August 1946. 
After the meeting Jinnah said; ‘There will be no more meetings between me and 
Pandit Nehru.” 
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I shall not go into all the details of the present position, but would 
frankly take the public into my confidence as far as events have 
progressed so far. 

A few days ago, I received a communication from the Viceroy, when 
I was at Wardha, which stated that, in concurrence with the decision 
of the British Government, he proposed to ask me, as President of 
the Congress, to make proposals for the formation of an interim gov- 
ernment. It is a fairly simple communication and there is nothing 
more or less than what I have stated. What that communication 
implies, it is for you to draw your own eonclusions. 

ibc Congress Working Committee decided to inform the Viceroy 
that I would be prepared to make proposals for the formation of the 
interim govcniment. I had no other eommunicatioii with the Viceroy 
in regard to this matter, apart from the one mentioned just now. 

Tlic position, today, is somewhat vague, though undoubtedly, the an- 
nouncements made on behalf of the Viceroy and on our behalf do 
make a considerable advance. When I saw the Viceroy* last, at Delhi, 
there was no talk nor mention of this interim government. Some peo- 
ple imagine that there was some kind of secret understanding between 
the Congress and the \^iceroy in regard to this matter, but I say there 
is nothing of the kind. 

'Flic present offer to the Congress to form the interim government 
does make a difference. The \'’iccroy has made a new kind of ap- 
proach. There is a j^sychological difference. Unlike the previous 
occasions, we arc now asked to form the entire government, no doubt 
with the cooperation of others, but taking the responsibility for it. 
Now it is not a c|ucstion of individuals being picked and chosen by an 
cxtcnial authority. May be, all this ends in our being caught in a trap, 
may be, that it leads us much further in the direction we want to go. 
Wc should eliminate all the obstructions in our way. But, in any case, 
wc have to be very wary. 

Meanwhile, the Working Committee thought it desirable that we 
should do our utmost to gain the cooperation of all, and, more especial- 
ly the League, in forming the govcniment.^ There are obviously con- 
siderable differences in outlook, approach and objectives between the 

See arte, item ^6. 

4. On 8 August 1946. the Congress Working Committee decided to a^pt the 
imitation to Jawaharlal to form the interim go\'emmcnt. The Committm also 
appealed to the Muslim League to join in the task of constitution-making and 
reiterated tliat the Congress had accepted the British scheme “in its entirety” 
and liad rcser\ed all questions of interpretation to be decided according to the 
procedure laid dowm in the statement of 16 May 1946. 
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Congress and the Muslim League. It would have been rather futile to 
imagine that all those differences would suddenly vanish. Nevertheless, 
wc did hope that, our differences apart, we might still be able to co- 
operate and, possibly, the process of cooj)eration might help in resolv- 
ing those differences. 

We had, as usual, a friendly talk. Mr. Jinnah put forward the Mus- 
lim League’s case which everyone is well acquainted with. In brief, he 
criticised both the so-called long-term and short-term plans. Mr. 
Jinnah felt that the latest resolution of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee did not differ much from the previous stand taken by the Cong- 
ress. Perhaps he was right. 

I regret that my meeting with Mr. Jinnah yesterday did not bring 
the Congress and the Muslim League politically nearer to one another. 
For the present, I can say nothing more except that I am going to Delhi 
tomorrow. I shall meet the Viceroy and wc shall discuss the question 
of the formation of the interim government further. 'Tlie fact that we 
have agreed to make proposals docs obviously put certain responsibilities 
on us. It takes us many steps further. Wc have taken this decision 
with a full sense of the responsibility and not in any light-hearted man- 
ner because, obviousl}^, all manner of consequences may follow. 

I would like you to realise that there arc possibly many hurdles still 
and not to imagine, as some do, that there is no further difficulty left 
about the formation of the provisional govennnent. It may well be 
formed or there may still be some obstniction or difficulty. 

Question : Will the interim government be a free government? 

Jawaharlal Nehru : I make it clear that the Congress has accepted 
the Viceroy’s offer to form the interim government which will not be 
merely the Executive Council, but a free government. 

In a strict legal sense, there will be no change as regards the Viceroy’s 
position, but, in practice, I trust, he will be a kind of constitutional head. 
If unfortunately the Viceroy exercised his veto, it would lead to trouble. 
In fact, it cannot be exercised. If he does, it would have major 
consequences. 

Q : Will there arise a conflict between the interim govenimcnt and 

the constituent assembly? 

JN: T.Tic question of certification of any bill by the Viceroy will 
not arise inasmuch as there cannot be a conflict ^tween the govern- 
ment and the assembly. I cannot conceive of such a conflict 1x:cause 
any provisional government must carry the central assembly with it. If 
it does not, that government must go. 
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In fact the provisional government should function as though it is 
responsible to the Central Assembly, such as it is. It is obvious that the 
whole provisional government will be a different set-up, psychologically, 
and will approach both domestic and international problems from a 
different point of view. While so doing, it is conceivable that it may 
come into conflict with British authority in England or elsewhere. At 
present, one cannot say anything specific in regard to this matter. 

Q ; If the Congress formed the interim government without the 
Muslim League’s cooperation and the League started some kind of 
direct action, would it not lead to the Congress being used to put 
down the League? 

JN : If the League starts some kind of direct action, obviously the 
government will face that direct action — either conic to terms with it or 
oppose it. 'Flierc is no other course. If the government is strong, 
direct action goes under, but if the government is weak, the government 
will go under. 

Q : What would be the attitude of the provisional government 
towards the Indian States? 

JN; Tlic States, as such, do not come within the scope of the 
provisional government except in regard to many common problems 
between the States and the rest of India. But obviously such a gov- 
ernment, apart from the common problems, will be intensely interested in 
the formation of democratic governments in the States and it will try 
to further that end. 

The decision of the Congress Working Committee to form the 
interim government was a vital decision and yet, perhaps, an inevitable 
decision in the sense that it follows a certain chain of happenings. 
From the Congress point of view, it was certainly a novel step. That 
step could not be taken normally without previous reference to the All 
India Congress Committee and in any event that reference will have to 
be made and the final decision will rest with that committee. At the 
same time, we felt that it would not be right for us to postpone action, 
in the light of happenings both in this country and abroad. 

The Congress decision to agree to form the interim government in- 
volves many other consequences, internally, for the Congress. We have 
given some thought to this but we have not decided upon any definite 
line of action, since we are not sure whether the acceptance of* the 
Viceroy’s offer would lead to something final or not. I might tell you 
that, even now, we have not finally decided about the details of the 
proposals we have to make to the Viceroy. Since the Congress joining 
the provisional government is something entirely new, both for the 
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Congress and the country, we have to consider what relations our exe- 
cutive should bear to that government and whether any member of the 
executive could belong to that government. The Working Committee 
has come to certain conclusions in regard to these matters. 

Tlie Working Committee attaches the greatest importance to the 
internal organisation of the Congress, because it feels that whatever the 
future may hold for us, the real sanction behind us is the Congress or- 
ganisation. Therefore, wc do our utmost not only to keep it going, but 
to strengthen it, widen it, make it more disciplined and ready for action, 
when action , may be necessary'. Tlierefore, in considering all these gov- 
ernmental affairs, we have to think all the time of the effect of each 
such development on the Congress organisation and how we should 
adapt that organisation to these changing circumstances, so that it may 
not come into conflict, and yet, the most important thing of all, it 
should retain its revolutionary outlook. Obviously, some kind of 
change at the top by itself does not mean much. It may be the precur- 
sor of other changes, big and small. It is because we look upon the 
Viceroy’s offer from that point of view that we thought in terms of 
accepting the Viceroy’s offer to form the interim government. Big 
changes have to come later. 'The formation of the provisional govern- 
ment and the convening of the constituent assembly are by themselves 
only initial steps in a certain process. If wc think that these steps lead 
in the right direction, then wc take them. But if we think that they 
may come in our way we must avoid them. We have now come to the 
conclusion that these two steps, namely the convening of ihe consti- 
tuent assembly and the fomiation of the interim government, will lead us 
and help us to proceed in the right direction, which will bring about 
fundamental changes in India. It is because of this that we have de- 
cided to go into the constituent assembly as well as, if other things 
are satisfactory, to form the provisional government 

Naturally when one takes such a step, one wishes for the largest mea- 
sure of cooperation possible. In spite of all that had happened during 
the last three or four weeks— many statements, some of them violent 
and threatening violent action against the Congress— we felt it our duty 
to make an earnest effort to get that cooperation, not only from the 
Muslim League, but from others too. 'That cooperation is being of- 
fered to us by almost every group or community in India except, I 
regret, for the moment, the Muslim League. In the circumstances, how- 
ever, it is obvious that we cannot stand still because of this unfortunate 
refusal of cooperation by the Muslim League. So far as we are con- 
cerned that door of cooperation will always be open. We shall, what- 
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ever we may do, always be keeping in view this larger viewpoint and 
proceed with the largest measure of cooperation. 

The country-wide strikes signified a new kind of upheaval in India's 
economic life. There are other matters, too, which go to show that we 
must move swiftly or we may have to face greater disasters. 

The sending of Indian troops to Iraq is ostensibly for the pro- 
tection of oil interests there. It is of serious consequenec from every 
point of view, from both international and Indian national points of 
view. All these developments arc happening rapidly and may lead to 
a more critical crisis and the Congress has naturally to decide how to deal 
with the situation. 

Considering all this, we have, for the present, come to the conclusion 
that it is desirable for us, subject to further clarification, to accept the 
Viceroy’s offer and make proposals for the formation of the provisional 
government. We shall do that and what will happen subsequently, I 
do not know. 

Q ; Arc you likely to go on a foreign visit? 

JN: There is no possibility of my going anywhere outside India 
in the near future, in view of important developments in the country 
necessitating my presence here. 

Q: Are you aware that the Government of India have not recog- 
nised the Indonesian Republic in their negotiations for obtaining 
rice for India? 

JN: The present Government of India mean the British Govern- 
ment on the international plane. If they are to recognise the Indo- 
nesian Republic it means the British Government will have to break with 
the Dutch Government. With the incoming provisional government, 
it will be a different matter. 

50. Th« Great Calcutta Killing^ 

I should not like to say much about the Calcutta disturbances* before 
full facts are available. But this is obvious that what has happened in 

1. Statement to the press, Delhi, 17 August 1946. The Hindu, 19 August 1946. 

2. Riot, murder, arson and pillage began on the morning of 16 Au^st and 
lasted until 20 August 1946. About 5,000 were killed and 15,000 injured. A 
statement issued by the Government of Bengal on 25 February 1947, six months 
after the occurrence, stated: “What was not foreseen and what took everybody 
by surprise including the participants was the intensity of the hatred let loose 
and the savagery with which both sides killed.” 
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Calcutta can only take place when there is an organised effort to do so. 
Tlie Provincial Government has no high reputation for competence or 
anything. Now one is inclined to doubt if it is any government at all. 
The kind of speeches which have been delivered by the Provincial Min- 
isters in Bengal and Sind exhibit a sense of irresponsibility which is 
amazing. Obviously, such events as have taken place in Calcutta, dep- 
lorable as they arc, do not make any major difference to the coune of 
events. What they do is to degrade our public life completely. The 
future of India or that of any community is not going to be decided by 
gangster methods. Unfortunately, even a small number of persons 
can for a while upset the life of the city if proper precautions are not 
taken. I am sure that the vast majority of Hindus and Muslims in 
Calcutta must deplore what has happened and must have kept away 
from it. 


51. Wavall's Racord of Interview with Jawaharlal‘ 

I asked Nehru about his interview with Jinnah. He said he had had 
a long and quite amicable discussion but that it did not lead to any 
result. Jinnah began with a long review of the past negotiations, large- 
ly, I gather, on the lines of the letter* he wrote me, i.c. that he had 
been persuaded to accept on the basis of 5: 5: 2, and so on. Nehru 
said that whatever had happened in the jxist, it would surely be better 
for the Muslim League now to come in and cooperate both in the con- 
stituent assembly and in the interim government. I gather that Nehru 
offered him assurances about the conduct of the constituent assembly, 
that no major communal issue would be settled without a majority of 
both parties; that Congress would be prepared to refer any disputed 
points to the decision of the Federal Court; and that while Congress 
did not like the idea of grouping and preferred autonomous provinces 
under the Centre, they would not oppose grouping by provinces, if the 
provinces wished it. Jinnah’s attitude appears to have bwn that nothing 
should be done for six months, till it was seen how matten developed. 

Nehru made him an offer of five seats in an interim government of 
14, on the same lines that I had proposed, and said that any names pro- 

1. Delhi, 17 August 1946. File No. R/3/1/117, India Office Library and Records, 
London. This has not been printed in The TransfeT of Power 1942-7, Vol. 
VIII. 

2. On 8 June 1946, Jinnah wrote to Wavcll: ". . .you were good enough to give 

me the assurance that there will be only 12 portfolios, five on behalf of the 
League, five Congress, one Sikh and one Christian or An^o-Indian " 
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posed by the League would be accepted by Congress. Jinnah asked how 
the minorities would be nominated; and Nehru said that as he had been 
asked to make proposals, he would naturally suggest names of minority 
representatives for the Viceroy's consideration. Jinnah then complained 
that under the proposed arrangement, it would be open to Congress to 
nominate a non-League Muslim. Nehru replied that he did not see how 
the League could object if it came out of the Congress quota. He said 
that Jinnah then embarked on a long historical review to show that all 
Muslims must belong to the League. 

The discussion seems to have ended by Nehru saying that Congress 
would always welcome cooperation by the League in the government and 
constituent assembly, as soon as the League felt disposed to come in. 

Nehru said that his impression was that Jinnah had gone rather farther 
tlian he had intended and was at a loss how to get out. He says that 
Jinnah is still in Bombay, and so far as he knows has no intention of 
coming to Delhi. 

1 then askcxl him what his proposals were about the formation of an 
interim government, lie said that the idea was to propose to me the 
names of six Congress nominees and three minority representatives, and 
to fill the five Muslim scats with neutral Muslims. 1 suggested the possi- 
bility of leaving them open for a time for acceptance by the Muslim Lea- 
gue, but he said that he did not like this idea, as it would give the govern- 
ment the appearance of instability. 

1 then asked him if he was prepared to submit names to me. He said 
at first that he could hardly do so until certain matters were settled. I 
askal him whether he meant the powers of the Government, because 
H.M.G. could not go any further than the undertaking to Azad.® He 
said that this was not the reason, but that they had not had time to dis- 
cuss the matter fully, since his interview with Jinnah, and that he was 
not. therefore, ready with a complete proposal. There was also the diffi- 
culty that if he himself came in he could not remain President. 

I asked him whether he could give me names provisionally, and he said 
he was prepared to do so on the understanding that they were not final. 
He said that after the meeting of the Working Committee at Wardha, 
they had formed a sub-committee to consider the formation of the interim 
government, which consisted of Vallabhbhai Patel, Azad and Rajendra 

3. In his letter to Maulana Azad on 30 May 1946, W'avell dealt with the 'demand 
of the Congress that there must be a legal and constitutional change to give 
the interim government the status of a truly national government. Wavell 
stated that there could be no change in the constitution until a new one was 
formed but assured him of every possible help and freedom to the new govern- 
ment and promised to refrain from interference in the day-to-day administration. 
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Piasad; Patd and Prasad were already in Delhi, and Azad was expected 
to arrive this evening. He raised the point that if he gave me names, they 
would soon become public. I said that I hoped not and that in any event 
nothing could be 5nal until the names were approved by the King. 

He then gave me the following names: Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajcndra 
Prasad, Rajagopalachari, Nehru himself, Sarat Chandra Bose; but said 
that if he came in himself (which I think he intends to do), Rajendra 
Prasad would probably be elected the President instead of him, and he 
would have to submit a name in his place. I said that I thought Sarat 
Bose was not up to the calibre of the remainder; but he indicated that 
for certain Reasons it was desirable to have him in. 

The Congress scheduled easte representative would be Jagjivan Ram^. 

The names of tlie minority representatives were: Baldev Singh, 
Matthai, and Bhabha.’’ 'I'hc last named is a Parser apparently a bank 
manager in Bombay. 

Nehru said that if the Muslim League were not coming in. Congress 
would prefer 15 members to 14, in which event he would like to add 
an Anglo-Indian: Anthony. 

I then asked him about the Muslims. He gave me a list of about 
ten names, all of whom, except Asaf Ali, were unknown to me, and, I 
should judge, nonentities. He told me that he would have proposed 
Zakir Husain, but that he had sent a message asking that his name 
should not be submitted. Nehru’s names were as follows (I am not 
sure that I have got the spelling of some of them right): Asaf Ali, 
Mohammed Yunus", a lawyer from Bihar, Saiyadain^ a Shia, Education 

4. (b. 1908); president, All India Depressed Classes League, 1936-46; imprisoned 
during freedom struggle, 1940-41 and 1942-43; Member for Labour, Interim 
Government, 1946-47; Union Minister for Labour, 1947-52, for Communica- 
tions, 1952-56, for Railways, 1956-62, for Communications, 1962-63; resigned, 
1963; Union Minister for Labour, 1966, for Food and Agriculture, 1967-70, for 
Defence, 1970-74, for Agriculture and Irrigation, 1974-77; resigned from Con- 
gress, 1977; Minister for Defenc-e in Janata Government, 1977-79; Deputy 
Prime Minister, 1979. 

5. C.H. Bhabha (b. 1910); lecturer, Sydenham College, Bombay, 1932-33; director 
of many business concerns before joining the Interim Government; Member for 
Commerce, Septcmber-October 1946, for Works, Mines and Power, November 
1946, Union Minister for Commerce, 1947-48. 

6. Leader of the Independent Muslim Party in Bihar; member, Bihar Provincial 
Assembly, 1937-39. 

7. K.G. Saiyadain (1904-1971); Director of Education, Kashmir, 1938-45; Joint 
Educational Adviser, Government of India, 1950-54, Additional Secretary, 1954-56, 
Secretary, 1956-60; author of several books including Principles of Educationp 
Education for International Understanding, and Humanist Tradition in Indian 
Educational Thought. 
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Minister in Rampur State, Fakhruddin Ahmed,® member of the Congress 
Working Committee, Ismail,® judge or ex-judge of the High Court of 
Allahabad, Mohammed Jan,^® a Calcutta merchant. Prof. Habib of Aligarh 
University, Dr. Abdul Rauf‘S of Allahabad, formerly a Magistrate in 
Burma, Ali Zaheer, a Shia. He said that a representative of the Momins 
was desirable if possible but he had no name to suggest. 

Generally, I got the impression that Nehru had given very little real 
thought to it and had just put down the names of any Muslims he 
knew who were not Leaguers. 

I suggested that it might be very difficult for some of these men to 
accept, as they might be subjected to lx)ycott or worse by the League; 
and that to put in a lot of rather unrepresentative Muslims might anta- 
gonise the League and prevent their coming in at all. I said I would 
think the matter over. 

I then asked him whether he had considered the iK)rtfolios. He said 
not; they could be settled after the names were accepted. I said that 
tlie portfolio of the War Member was most important at this time, as it 
was absolutely essential to keep the army steady. Nehru agreed but 
said they had not considered who should be War Member. He said 
that during previous discussions I had mentioned the possibility of giv- 
ing it to the Sikh representative. I asked whether he had considered 
some neutral person wlio would obviously be acceptable, such as the 
Nawab of Chhatari. He said that he was an honest gentleman with 
very good manners but had no ability at all. I found it a little difficult 
to refute this. 

I then .said that I would consider the names lie had put forward for 

8. Fakhruddin Ali Alimcd (1905-1977); Minister of I'inance and Revenue, Assam, 
1938-39; imprisoned during freedom struggle, 1940, 1942-45; Advocate-General, 
Assam, 1946-52; member, Rajya Sablia, 1954-57; Minister of Finance, Law and 
Community Development, Assam, 1957-66; Minister for Irrigation and Power, 
Government of India, 1966, for Education, 1966-67, for Industrial Develop- 
ment and Company Affairs, 1969-70, and for Food and Agriculture, 1970-74; 
President of India, 1974-77. 

9. Mohammad Ismail (b. 1884); Judge, Allahabad High Court, 1937-44; Chief 
Justice, Eastern States High Court, 1944-47; High Commissioner for Pakistan 
in India, 1948-51; thereafter settled in India till his death. 

10. Founder-secretary, All India Muslim Majlis, 1944; opposed Muslim League’s 
demand for partition; member, Bengal legislative Council, 1952-57* and 
1962-67. 

11. M.A. Rauf (1904-1964); representative of India in Burma, 1946-47; High Com- 
missioner in Burma. 1947-48; ambassador to Bumia, 1948-52 and to Japan, 
1952-54; High Commissioner in Canada, 1954-58; ambassador to Belgium, 
1958-61 and Switzerland, 1962. 
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the interim government, and would discuss the matter with him again 
as soon as possible. He asked how long I thought he would have to 
remain in Delhi, and I said that I wished to get tlic matter settled as 
soon as possible, and hoped that wc could arrive at something within 
the next three days or so. 

I then asked him what his views were about the summoning of the 
constituent assembly. He thought that it should be summoned for 
about the middle of September. He thought it desirable that the Sikhs 
should elect their representatives as soon as possible. I said that I had 
the matter under consideration. 

He then a^ked what arrangement I had in mind for a temporary chair- 
man of the constituent assembly until one could be elected. He said 
be thought that possibly for the oldest member to act might be a solu- 
tion. I said that this had also occurred to me, but that it might be rather 
difficult to find out from several hundred memliers, an unchallengeable 
oldest member. He said that S. Sinha’* of Patna, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, who is 77, must surely be the oldest member. An alternative 
might be the senior Higli Court Judge who had been elected to the 
assembly. I said I would consider the matter. 

I then asked what views he had about the U.N.O. delegation which 
had to be settled very shortly. He had not considered the matter, and 
did not seem to have any ideas. I asked him to think it over and let 
me know if he had any suggestions to make. 

Finally, he asked me whether any effort had been made to get food 
from Russia, since he had heard that they had had a record harvest. I 
said that my impression was tliat Hoover'" had tried and failed, and that 
we had asked the Combined Food Board and that they had said that 
there was no prospect of getting food from there. 

The conversation lasted for an hour and a quarter. Nclmi was very 
friendly and reasonable, but looked rather worn and tired. He told me 
that he was very much upset by his car having knocked down and killed 
a child a little while back. 


12. Sachchidananda Sinha (1871-1950); president, Bihar P.C.C., 1916-20; Editor, 
Hindustan Review, 1901-21, and 192^50; founded the newspaper The Search- 
ligftt, 1918; president, Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 1921-22; Vice- 
chancellor, Patna University, 1936-44; member. Constituent Assembly, 1946-50; 
presided over the inaugural session of the Constituent Assembly. 

13. Herbert Hoover (1874-1964); President of the United States, 1929-33; at the 
request of President Truman Hoover undertook in 1946 the coordination of world 
fo^ supplies of 28 countries. 
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52. To Stafford Cripps' 


New Ddhi 
18 August 1946 


My dear Stafford, 

1 have delayed in writing to you although 1 received your brief note two 
or three weeks ago. 'lliank you for that letter. I have now received 
your two books Democracy Alive and Towards Christian Democracy. 
Looking at the various chapters in the books I see that there is much in 
them that will interest me greatly. I shall, therefore, read them with 
pleasure and profit. 

I came to Delhi yesterday and saw the Viceroy. By the time you get 
this letter {xissibly some new developments might have taken place here. 
We have taken our recent steps with full deliberation and in the hope 
that they may lead to some real settlement. There may be some trouble 
in the country, but I don’t tliink that need come in die way. 

1 hope your daughter is better now and that you will have also re- 
cuperated during your brief stay in Switzerland. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Collection. 


53. Wavell's Record of Interview with JawaharlaP 


'llic greater part of the interview was taken up with discussion about 
the possibility of making a further approach to Jinnah. I put forward 
the arguments, that it was just possible that Jinnah might fed more 
inclined to accept in view of the latest happenings; that a very gisive res- 
ponsibility would lie on us if we had not made every possible effort to 
secure his cooperation; and that Nehru himself had said that he thought 
Jinnah was looking for a way out. Nehru said that the events of the 


1. Delhi, 18 August 19-16. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VIII, pp. 253-254. 
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past 48 hours had made it even more dif&cult to approach Jinnah, that 
he saw no chance of his agreeing, that Congress would certainly not give 
up the nomination of a non-Leaguc Muslim, and that it would mean 
further delay. We discussed the matter for some time; and it was final- 
ly agreed that Nehru would consult the other members of tlie Com- 
mittee in Delhi and would write me a letter tomorrow. I pressed him 
as strongly as possible but do not think 1 made mueh impression. I 
especially stressed the danger of the army breaking up. 

Nehru said that they had discussed further the Muslim names; and I 
gathered that the list had been somewhat narrowed down. He told me 
that they had almost persuaded Azad to eome in. The other four names 
he mentioned were Asaf Ali, Maula Bux of Sind,- Ali Zaheer, and Zaheer 
Uddin, the President of the Momin Conferenec. 'Ibis sounds to me a 
really dreadful list, and I said I thought it would be very provocative 
to the Muslim League. 

He said that the full name of the Parsec he had mentioned was 
Cooverji Hormusji Bhabha. I asked him why he had included a Parsec, 
as they were a comparatively small community. lie said that he thought 
there generally had been a Parsec in the Executive Council, and that 
they were a progressive community. 

I asked him whether he had a name instead of himself or Rajendra 
Prasad, if one of them was unable to become a Member by being Presi- 
dent. He said that he was not yet prepared to submit a name. 

He then said that he saw that }.P. Srivastava was going on a food dele- 
gation, and made a violent attack on him. I said I knew that Srivastava 
had made enemies, but that he had done very good work for India and 
had considerable qualities, and that I was not prepared to listen to vague 
allegations. 

I then told him of the Foreign Secretary's telegram^ about Mudaliar's^ 
attendance at the Economic Council of U.N.O., and said that I proposed 
to pass the Foreign Secretary's telegram on to Mudaliar. He raised no 
objection, though he made some disparaging remarks about Mudaliar. 

2. Brother of Allah Bux, Chief Minister of Sind, 1941 2, who was murdered in 
May 1943. 

3. It was stated that the Foreign Secretary was disturbed to hear that Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar was unable to attend the meeting of the U.N. Economic and Social 
Council l)eginning on 11 September 1946 and hoped that the Viceroy might still 
reverse the decision which might have been taken for political reasons. 

4. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (1887-1976); Meml>er for Commerce, 1939-42, and for 
Supply, 1943-46 in the Viceroy’s Excc-ulivc Council; Dewan of Mysore, 1946-49; 
meml^r, Rajya Sabha, 1952-62; Vice-Chancellor, Kerala University, 1953-57; 
prominent after 1947 as chairOian of several industrial concerns. 
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54. To Lord Wavtll^ 


New Delhi 
19 August 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

As suggested by you,- I have consulted my colleagues, and their reaction 
to your proposal is identical with mine. 

When you wrote** to me that you had decided, with the concurrence 
of the British Govcniincnt, to invite me. as President of the Congress, 
to make proposals for the formation of an interim government, we accept- 
ed this invitation on the understanding that the responsibility would be 
ours. We have since proceeded on that basis. I suggested to you that 
the best course would be to make this clear by a public announcement 
and you were good enough to agree to this, and an announcement was 
made. Immediately after this I approaclicd Mr. M.A. Jinnah and sought 
the cooperation of the Muslim League. Mr. Jinnah was not willing to 
cooperate with us, as he made clear in his letters to me (which have 
been published) and subsequently in the course of our interview. We 
had then to proceed without him and the League. We have tried to 
get as good and representative a team as possible, and have already ap- 
proached some iK'rsons on the new basis. 

Your new proposal would change the whole approach to the problem 
and put an end to the responsibility which, at your suggestion, we had 
undertaken. We arc now asked to revert to the previous stage which, 
we had thought, had finally ended after months of fruitless effort It 
puts us in an embarrassing and unenviable position, and the difficulties 
inherent in the situation arc likely to be considerably increased. In view 
of recent liappcnings, especially in Calcutta, such a step, far from lead- 
ing to harmony, will be misconstrued and lead to a contrary result 

We feel, therefore, that we arc quite unable to agree to your new 
proposal. We have come to Delhi for a specific purpose and on an 
urgent errand. If that purpose docs not hold, then there appears to be 
no necessity for us to stay on here.^ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VIII, pp. 258-259. 

2. See the preceding item. 

Oil 6 August 1946. 

4. Wavell replied the same day agreeing that it would be no use sending for 
Jinnah in the existing circumstances. 
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S5. To Lord WavelP 


New Delhi 
20 August 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

In consultation with niy colleagues I am suggesting the names given 
below for membership of the interim government. We should very much 
like to have fifteen members of this govcnimcnt, lx)th because we con- 
sider this number suitable and because this will enable us to include an 
Anglo-Indian representative. If the list is to contain fourteen names 
only then I am afraid there will be no n)om in it at present for an Anglo- 
Indian. We have not decided yet in regard to one Muslim name for 
the list. I hope to supply this later. I might add that we have seeiired 
the consent of all those mentioned in the list except one, Mr. Asaf Ali, 
whom we have not been able to contact. He has been in Kashmir and is 
on his way back. Apparently he has been held up somewhere owing to 
a stoppage of the air sendee. We hojx? to be in touch with him soon. 

I have decided to join the provisional government myself. In addition 
to my name, therefore, there will be the following: 

1. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 

2. Dr. Rajcndra Prasad 

3. Mr. M. Asaf Ali 

4. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari 

5. Mr. Fazlul Iluq 

6. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose 

7. Dr. John Matthai 

8. Sardar Baldev Singh 

9. Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan 

10. Mr. Jagjivan Ram (President, All India Depressed Classes League) 

11. Syed Ali Zaheer (President, All India Shia Conference) 

12. Mr. Cooverji Ilormusji Bhabha 

13. A Muslim name to be supplied later 

14. Mr. Frank Anthony (President, Anglo-Indian Association) 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nchni 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VIII, pp. 269-270. 
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56. Reply to JInnah'e Charges' 


In the course of a statement- to the press Mr. Jinnah has refened to my 
interview with liim and to my subsequent press conference® in Bombay. 
I am reluctant to enter into any controversy and I would rather have not 
said anything further on this subject. But some misapprehension has 
arisen because of certain remarks made by Mr. Jinnah and I feel that 
I should say something to clear it. Mr. Jinnah is perfectly entitled to 
draw his inferences from what I may have said though I think some of 
his inferences arc not justified. It is possible also that subsequent re- 
collection of a long talk may not be strictly accurate even as to facts. The 
Congrt'ss position has been fully clarified in the Working Committee's 
recent resolution and I cannot add to it or vary it in any way. The 
brief correspondence that Mr. Jinnah and I exchanged with each other 
in Bombay soon after the Working Committee resolution is also there 
explaining both our respective positions. I would suggest to anyone in- 
terested to refer to the language of these documents for clarification if 
that is needed. 

Mr. Jinnah says that I declined to discuss with him the long-term settle- 
ment. lliis statement has surprised me and I can only say that Mr. 
Jinnah's memor)^ is at fault. I could not and would not decline to dis- 
cuss anything with him. As a matter of fact I remember to have dis- 
cussed the long-term settlement and the constituent assembly with him 
during our talk. I’his inevitably followed with reference to the Work- 
ing Committee resolution. 

As for the interim government being responsible to the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly, I stated that in effect it could not go against the wishes 
of that Assembly. I was asked a question in the press conference about 

1. Statement to the press. Delhi. 20 August 1946. From The Hindu, 21 August 
1946. 

2. jinnah stated on 18 August 1946: “Pandit Nehru declined to discuss the long- 
term settlement. He made it clear to me that they were invited by the Viceroy 
to make their proposals for the interim govennnent and he thought that he 
would like to see me. 1’hc proposals which he made were that the Congress 
would form the cabinet and they were prepared to give five scats out of 14 to 
the Muslim I^eaguers of their choice. ... He considers that the swift limb of 
the Congress should not be shackled. . . wliy, does the swift limb want to make 
alliance with the British imperialism and depend upon British bayonets? Is it 
to enable them to crush the Muslim League.” 

3. Sec ante, item 49. 
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certification. I replied that I could not imagine that such a contingency 
could arise because the Government would have to function in hannony 
with the Central Assembly. 

I said nothing about crushing the Muslim League or anyone else. 
Our policy has not been and will not be to threaten or crush anyone 
but rather to win him over if we can. I was asked what would happen 
if there was direct action against the Government. I replied that where- 
ver there is such direct action there can be only two results: either the 
success or partial success of that action which means the Government 
being swept away or coming to terms with it, or the direct action fails. 

Mr. Jinnah refers to the use of British bayonets. May I rcjx'at again 
what we have said frequently that we want the British armed forces to 
be removed from India as soon as possible. The sooner they go the 
happier we shall be, bcauisc we do not wish to think in terms of bay- 
onets and certainly not in terms of British bayonets. I am sure that 
when British armed might is removed from India, it will be easier for 
all of us to face the realities in India and arrive at mutually advantageous 
agreements. Whatever conflict or discord there might unfortunately be 
today, it is certain that it will end some time or other and all the Indian 
people pull together to our destined goal of a free, independent and 
prosperous India. 


57. Waveirs Record of Interview with Jawaharlal^ 


I began by saying that our whole object must be directed towards an 
eventual coalition with the Muslim League, and that in considering the 
present proposals we must bear that in mind. For this reason I was 
averse to increasing the numbers to 15. though I recognised the advantage 
of having an Anglo-Indian representative. 

I said that I could recommend to H.M.G. the six Gongress names he 
had given me, viz: Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Rajagopalachari, Bose, Jagjivan 
Ram and Nehru himself. I asked whether he and Rajendra Prasad were 
still alternatives, i.c. that the President of Congress could not be a mem- 
ber, and that one of them might be unable to join. He said that this 


1. Delhi, 22 August 1946. The Transfer of Power 10427, Vol. VIII, pp. 281-284. 
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was not yet decided, and would depend on a meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee and the A.I.C.C., which might be held in a few 
weeks time. I rather gathered that the intention was that both should 
remain if possible. 

I agreed to the three minority representatives: Baldcv Singh, Matthai, 
and Bhabha, and asked whether I could assume that they had all accept- 
ed. He confirmed this, but said that Matthai had asked that he should 
not be called upon for a short time, as he was engaged in settling an 
industrial dispute at Tatas and wanted to complete this work. 

We tlicn turned to the Muslim representatives. I said that surely 
Fa/liil Iluq would let down the side badly with his reputation and in- 
stability; and that I advised Congrc‘SS strongly not to include him. After 
a little discussion, Nehru agreed to withdraw his name. 

I again suggested the possibility of leaving the Muslim scats vacant, but 
Nehru said the Congress were not willing to agree to this. I then said 
that I was prepared to recommend Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Sayed Ali 
Zahecr, and Asaf Ali. I gathered that the last named had accepted pro- 
visionally on the telephone, though I think from what Nehru said that 
he may have done so with some reluctance, llic other two Muslim 
names were to be left over for the present. Azad had decided not to 
come in. 

Nehru then pressed again for a council of 15 and the inclusion of 
Anthony as Anglo-Indian representative. I said I should be very re- 
luctant indeed to increase the size of the council, since I thought it 
w'ould increase the suspicions of the Muslim Iicaguc and make their 
joining more difficult. Nehru said that he was quite willing for an 
announcement that the govcmincnt would be cut down to 14, if neccs- 
sarj', when the League came in. I said at once that the words “if neces- 
sary” would not suffice to allay the suspicions of the Muslim League; and 
he said that they could 1 k' omitted if I wished. I asked whether it 
would not be possible to include Anthony in one of the vacant Muslim 
scats, but he said that he thought it was desirable that all five Muslim 
scats should be filled. I said I would consider the matter of the Anglo- 
Indian representative, but that I did not think I could agree to the in- 
crease of the council to 15. 

I then asked whether he had considered the matter of portfolios. 
Obviously he had not. lie said that he thought portfolios ‘could be 
left until the government got together. I said that they were of very 
great importance, particularly that of the War Member, since it was 
essential to keep the army steady. He said that he thought that the 
Sikh Member might be appropriate. He himself would like to have 
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External Affairs. For Finance, the choice seemed to lie between Raja- 
gopalaehari and Matthai; and he seemed to prefer Matthai. I said that 
I thought it might be unfortunate to have a representative of Big Busi- 
ness like Tatas in the Finance Department, and that I should prefer 
Rajagopalachari. I did not think it worthwhile to discuss portfolios fur- 
ther, but asked him to have a talk with his colleagues about it. I point- 
ed out that when the Muslim League came in they would have to have 
a fair share of the principal portfolios, and that it would be a pity to 
have to change over people from portfolios they had already held. 

He then went back to the question of Anthony, and pointed out the 
advantages of having an Anglo-Indian representative, in view of their 
position in the Railways and Posts & Telegraphs, etc. I said that once 
•we got him in and increased the council to 15 it would create a lot of 
feeling if we had to omit him on reconstruction. He said that it might 
be possible to omit instead some other Member; and said that there 
were, for instance, several important posts abroad which had to be filled. 
I agreed that there were several important posts, at Washington, in 
Ceylon, in Burma, and in London, which would require good men. He 
said that Ancy in Ceylon, whom I had mentioned as having served his 
time, was a good man but had Ix^cn completely out of place in Ceylon. 

I then went on to the question of the date of announcement, and said 
that I thought he should take into account the matter of the Id holiday 
on the 28th or 29th, and the danger of disturbances on that date if the 
composition of the interim govenimcnt had been announced immaliately 
before. He said he would consult his colleagues on this point and let 
me know; there might certainly be some danger in the announcement 
of a government before the Id, on the other hand there was also danger 
in the further delay. He asked me how soon after announcement the 
government would start functioning; I said as soon as possible; that my 
intention was that the government should be sworn in immediately and 
should start work at once. I said that all departments were prepared 
for their new Members, with a list of the most important and urgent 
cases. I told him that I proposed to make a broadcast when the an- 
nouncement of the new government was made. 

I spoke to him about Azad's suggestion^ to me that I should get into 
indirect touch with Jinnah, and said that I could easily do so, but that 
I felt that I must mention it to him first of all. He said that Cong- 


2. In his interview with Wnvell on 19 August 1946, Maulana Azad had suggested 
that though it would not be advisable for Wavell to approach Jinnah direct, it 
might be possible by indirect contact to give Jinnah some reassurance and per- 
suade him to join the interim government. 
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ress was always in touch with the League through mutual friends, and 
that he did not think an indirect approach by me would be suitable but 
that he would consult his colleagues. He said that they could have got 
several Muslim Leaguers to join the government, but that they had not 
wished to break up the League. 

We then spoke of certain other matters outside the formation of the 
government. I said that I had taken advice on his suggestion that the 
oldest member should be temporary chairman of the constituent as- 
sembly, and that this seemed quite suitable and was the praetice in 
France. I mentioned the Central Provinces resolution about the 1942 
disturbances, which was being brought up on September 2nd, and said 
that I believed he had prevented such a resolution being pressed in the 
U.P. and should be grateful if he could do the same in the C.P. He 
said that he had written to the Premier of the C.P. at the same time as 
he wrote to the Premier of the U.P. 

Nehru seemed reluctant to go, though we had completed business, 
and we had a general talk about methods of physical exercises in the 
morning, sport in India, and one or two other topics. He told me that 
Congress proposed to hold a full session in November, possibly in 
Meerut. He was quite friendly, Wc agreed to meet tomorrow, provi- 
sionally at 11 a.m., when he would tell me the views of his colleagues 
about the date of announcement and the distribution of portfolios, and 
I would tell him what my decision was about the proposal to include 
Anthony. After this he proposes to go away to Allahabad for a few 
days. 

'Ihc discussion lasted just over an hour. 


58. To Lord WavelP 


New Delhi 
22 August 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

Thank you for your letter* which I received this evening. I am sorry 
to learn of your decision, because I was anxious to have Frank Anthony 

1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VIII, pp. 285-286. 

2. Wavell stated: **I have no objection to Anthony’s inclusion if in spite of includ- 
ing him you can keep the total number down to 14. I do however feel that 
the matter of paramount importance is to leave no stone unturned to get the 
Muslim League to join the Executive Council, and I am afraid therefore that 
wc must limit the Council to 14.” 
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in the interim government I want the Anglo-Indians to be represent- 
ed in it, but I do not see how this can be done now unless we have 15 
members. I do not see why this number should come in the way subse- 
quently of an arrangement with the Muslim League when wc arc pre- 
pared to make it dear that wc shall then accept fourteen. It is quite 
usual for cabinets to be reformed from time to time. 

We have been anxious to have a coalition with the Muslim League 
and we shall continue to work to that end. But I want to make it clear 
that our idea of a coalition does not mean a submission to the demands 
or peculiar ways which the League has adopted. A coalition can only 
come into existence on the clear understanding that the League can 
nominate its live representatives and not interfere in any way with our 
choice of our representatives, including a Nationalist Muslim. When 
the League accepts this, then a coalition will conic into the picture. 

I do not know what your conception is of the proposed provisional 
government. Is it going to be just another kind of Caretaker Govern- 
ment waiting and hoping for the Muslim League to walk in when it 
feels inclined to do so? That would simply mean an ineffective un- 
stable government which cannot undertake anything worthwhile and 
which exists more or less on sufferance. 'Fliat surely will not be the way 
to tackle any of the urgent problems that face our country, and certainly 
not the communal problem. That might well lead to a worsening of 
the situation and possibly even to a repetition of the horror of Calcutta. 
It is not for this that wc would care to join the provisional government. 

Tlie country needs a strong, virile, active and stable government 
which knows its mind and has the courage to go ahead, not a weak, 
disjointed, apologetic government which can be easily bullied or fright- 
ened and which dare not take any step for fear of possible consequen- 
ces. To give an impression to the country and our people that we are 
merely a casual and tcmporaiy government waiting for the favour of the 
Muslim League is to undermine the prestige and authority of the gov- 
ernment. That way will not even lead to the coalition wc hope for. It 
will lead to renewed attempts to bully and coerce, which again produce 
like reactions on the other side, as we have seen in Calcutta. The only 
proper approach is to make clear that while we shall always welcome 
cooperation, wc propose to cany on firmly even if this is denied. 

Calcutta has been a terrible shock to you and to all of us. And yet 
may I say that it has a personal significance for us which it cannot have 
even for you? Our friends and relatives are involved in these bloody 
murders, and our children and dear ones may have to face the assassin's 
knife at any time. It is this grim reality that we face. We shall face 
it, of coun^ without shouting, but we are not going to shake hands 
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with murder or allow it to determine the country’s policy. We shall 
still continue to reason with Hindu and Muslim and Sikh and othen 
and try to win them over to the path of friendly cooperation, for there 
is no other way for the advancement of India. But we do not believe 
that cooperation will come out of appeasement of wrong-doing. Hence 
my dislike of approaches, direct or indirect, which have an appearance 
of this type of appeasement and arc always likely to be misunderstood. 
The time will surely come when all of us, or most of us, will cooperate 
together. It will be retarded by wrong tactics and approaches. We 
must have a strong and stable ship if we arc to face it with confidence. 

I have written this personal letter to you soon after receiving your 
letter. We may have much to do with each other in the future and 
you should know how I feel about the present situation. 

I intend going to Allahabad day after tomorrow, Saturday morning, 
by air. I shall return for the meeting of our Working Committee on 
the 27 August. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


59. ToLordWav 0 ir 


New Delhi 
22 August 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have consulted my colleagues about the date of announcement. We 
feel that any delay will be inadvisable. As it is, all manner of rumours 
arc spreading and newspapers arc even publishing lists of names of the 
interim government. TTiis kind of thing keeps up a certain excitement 
and is more likely to lead to trouble than a formal announcement which 
brings definiteness. We would, therefore, prefer as early an announce- 
ment of the interim government as possible and we would like to impress 
upon you the advisability of doing so. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VIll, p. 287. 
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60. An Emergency Meeting of the Congress Working Committee' 


An emergency meeting of the Congress W orking Committee will be held 
in Delhi on tlie Z7th August to conskler the developments in the poli- 
tical situation, tlie recent liappenings in Calcutta and the convening of 
a meeting of the All India Congress Committee. In view of short notice 
members iivay not get separate information and are rccpiested to treat 
this as sufTicient notice. All the invitees to the Working Committee on 
the last occasion arc again inxited to allcnd the next meeting to be held 
in Delhi on the 27th. 

1. Statcuimt tn tlii‘ pass, Z2 August l^H6 I he llimlustan Times, 2s August 1946. 


61. Wavell's Record of Interview with Jawaharlal' 


I began by referring to Xchru’s letter- of the 22nd; I said that I had 
decided that the numbers of the government must be restricted to 14, 
so that a place could not be found for Anthony, but I suggested that 
he might perhaps bt found a place as undersecretary in some depart- 
ment, as I thought that some of the heavily worked departments might 
need partiamentary under-secretaries. 

I said that I agreed \xilh him that a resolute and decisive government 
was required which would go ahead. Law and order must certainly be 
kept, but the policy towards the Muslims must not be provocative. I 
would certainly not be a party to any attempt to break up the Muslim 
League by force. I said that I was quite convinced that without tlie 
cooperation of the Muslim League there would be no chance of a united 
India or of a peaceful transfer of power. Nor would the States be 
likely to negotiate freely with a one-party government. 

L Delhi, 23 August 1946. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VIII, pp. 290-292. 

2. See ante, item S8. 
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Nehru made little comment on this and appeared to accept it. 

We then agreed that the names of the new go\ eminent should be 
announced tomorrow (Saturday); and I told Nehru that I proposed 
to broadcast on Saturday evening." I showed him the rough draft of 
my broadcast he read it and said that he had no comments to make. 

Nehru agreed on September 2nd as a suitable date for the new gov- 
ernment to he sworn in, and that this dale should be announced 
tomorrow. 

lie then asked me a number of questions about the working of coun- 
cil, especially as regards planning. lie laid down some rather obvious 
foundations for planning as a whole, and talked about the scientific 
rather than the bureaucratic approach. 1 explained as far as possible 
the machinery for planning, and said that it was naturally most desir- 
able that all development should be on an ordered plan; but that in 
actual practice it was difficult to carry out everything exactly accord- 
ing to jirogramme, especially with so much to be done. 

W e had a little talk about portfolios, but he obviously was not pre- 
pared for any final discussion. I suggestcxl that Rajagopalachari would 
be the best Member for Finance, especially as he was accustomed to 
work with Sir C. fones,^ the Secretary. 1 suggested that Matthai might 
be valuable in W orks, Mines and Power, where there were so many im- 
l)ortant electro-hydro schemes. I also suggested that Bhabha would be 
a suitable Commerce Member, and that Rajendra Prasad or Patel might 
take the Home portfolio. Nehru noted these suggestions but made no 
eonirncnt. 

1 then spoke about representation at the U.N.O. Assembly meeting, 
lie said he had thought of Mrs. Sarojini \aidu, but was doubtful 
wliether her health would permit her to go. 1 also mentioned the meet- 
ing of the Asiatic section of the I.L.()., dne to be held at Delhi in Jan- 
uary, and the difficulties that might arise about accommodation. 

W^e also spoke of one or two other matters, the date of the next meet- 
ing of the Legislative Assembly, for which I said we had in mind Nov- 
cmlKr the 11th, &c. 

He asked me when the constituent asscnibh would meet. I said 
that he had suggested the middle of September, but would he like to 

On 24 August 1946, a communique announciug the establishment of tlie ihteilm 
government was published. Tlie same day Wavell in a broadcast welcomed its 
formation and reaffirmed the invitation to the Muslim League to take the seats 
allotted to it. 

4. Cyril Jones; Finance Secretary to Government of India, 1939-47. He was a 
S^retary in the Madras Government when Rajagopalachari was Prime Minister 
of the Madras Province dunng 1937-39. 
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wait till the government was fonned before finally deciding? He 
seemed to agree to this. I asked him what he had in mind as the pro- 
gramme for the constituent assembly if the Muslim League did not 
attend. He seemed to think that they would draw up a model consti- 
tution for a province, but agreed that it would not be possible for the 
constituent assembly to lay down any constitution for a Muslim pro- 
vince without the Muslims. 

He is going away tomorrow, and will be back on Monday evening, 
the 26th. Tlicre will be a meeting of the Working Committee on the 
27th. I told him that I was going to Calcutta on Sunday and would 
be back on the evening of Monday the 26th. 

He was friendly, but seemed rather quiet and depressed. 


62. To To] Bahadur Sapru* 

Allahabad 

25-8-1946 

My dear Tejbahadurji, 

Thank you for your affectionate letter® which has moved me greatly 
and made me think of old times. I have had the good fortune to have 
the affection and good wishes of many persons, but your aflFection and 
good opinion mean much to me and 1 have treasured them. 

I know we are going to have rough weather. But do not worry at all 
about me. I am tough myself and I know how to look after myself. I 
shall certainly do so. 

I have just been speaking on the long distance telephone to Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan’s wife at Simla. He has been badly wounded but is out 
of danger.® 

I shall try to visit you about 3 p.m. tomonow on my way to the 
aerodrome. 

Thank you again. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


1. Tej Bahadur Sapru Correspondence (microfilm), N.M.M.L. 

2. Sapru congratulated Jawaharlal on the eve of his forming the provisional govern- 
ment. "I also congratulate you in your personal capacity as the one man who 
has deserved this by reason of his unbending character, unsurpassed patriotism and 
unrivalled gifts.” 

3. Shafaat Ahmed Khan, a member-designate of the interim government, was stabb- 
ed in Simla on 25 August 1946. As a protest against the reversal of the policy 
of the Muslim League, he had resigned from the League a month earlier. 
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63. ToC.J. Pao' 


Allahabad 
August 25, 1946 


My dear Mr. Pao'-*, 

I hope you will forgive me for the delay in answering your letter of June 
21st. It was very good of you to write to me and to enquire about the 
report of injury to me. As a matter of fact I was not actually wounded. 

As you will no doubt learn, changes arc taking place in the Govern- 
ment of India and we shall have to face great responsibilities in the future. 
As in China, we have tremendous problems to face but w'C hope to do 
so successfully though we shall have many difficulties. 

Please convey my regards to Madame Pao. 

With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Had been Cliiiicsc ("oiisiil General in India. 


64. To A. J. Anbian^ 


Allahabad 
August 25, 1946 


Dear Prof. Anbian-, 

I have your letter ot 17th August. I am afraid it is impossible to build 
up a united India if each group and community desires separate repre- 
sentation. Our purpose is to put an end to all such separate represen- 
tation as exists and not to add to it. Tlic work before us is so vast 
that it offers opix)rtunities for every' patriotic Indian to take part in it. 

I shall gladly meet you but I cannot fix a time or day as my pro- 
gramme remains uncertain. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. President of the All India Knshatriya Nadar Association, Arumuganeri, Tininel- 
\’eli district. 
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65. To Jlwan Das Ral^ 


Allahabad 
August 25, 1946 


Dear Mr. Jiwan Das Rai^ 

I have received your letter of the 5th August and 1 read it with interest 
I am aware that there arc large numbers of Nepalese in India outside 
Nepal and that many of them have taken part in our national move- 
ment. So far as I am concenied there is no reason why the Nepalese 
should be treated as other than Indian with all the privileges of Indian 
citizenship. But it is obviously nut possible to give them separate re- 
presentation in various assemblies. We want to put an end to all 
separate representation and not to add to it. 

Anotlier question bound to arise in the tnturc will be the exact status 
of the Nepalese in India. If they accept Indian citi/enship with all 
its privileges and obligations then there is no difHcuIty. Othcnvisc cer- 
tain difficulties will certainly arise. 'Flie question will have to be decided 
by them and will also depend of course on tlic relationship Ix^twccn 
Nepal and the Government of India. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehni 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Secretary, India Domiciled Nepalese Congress, Kaliin]M)ng. 


16. Wavell's Record of interview with Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharial* 


I said that I had asked them to come and see me because I had just 
returned from Calcutta. I gave a description of what I had seen in Cal- 
cutta; and said that the only way to avoid similar trouble all over India 
on an even larger scale was by some lessening of communal tension and 
settlement between Hindu and Muslim. I stressed the importance of 

1. Delhi, 27 August 1946. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. VIII, pp. 312-313. 
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coalition governments, both in Bengal and at the Centre. 

I said that while I recognised the difficulty in reopening negotiations 
with the Muslim League, I felt sure that the country expected it as a 
result of what had happened in Calcutta. 'Flic crux of the whole matter 
lay in the doubt about the Congress interpretation of the grouping in 
the constituent assembly. I said that I thought I had been quite clear 
in my mind that Congress had now agreed to abide by the statement of 
May the 16th, and to me this had meant the acceptance of the group- 
ing arrangements. When I made my broadcast a few nights ago, the 
draft of which I had shown to Nclmi, I had been quite convinced that 
this was the intention and that it was on this understanding that I had 
said what 1 did in my broadeast. I said that I thought the only chance 
of a pc'aceful transfer of ix>wcr in India was if the Congress made a 
categorical statement that they would accept the position that the pro- 
vinces must remain in their sections, as intended by the Mission, until 
after the first elections under the new constitution. I said that I could 
not undertake the responsibility of calling together the constituent as- 
sembly until this point was settled. I handed to Gandhi and Nehru 
the draft of a statement which I asked them to make, as follows: 

“'llic Congress arc prepared in the interests of communal harmony 
to accept the intention of the statement of May 16th that provinces 
cannot exercise any option affecting their membership of the Section 
or of the Groiq^s if formed until the decision contcmplatal in para- 
graph 19(viii) of the statement of the 16th May is taken by the new 
legislature after the new constitutional arrangements have come into 
oix;ration and the first general elections have been hekV. 

Gandhi began by saying that he thought it was a matter for the in- 
terim government. I said that it was a matter for Congress who had 
challenged the interpretation of the Mission. He then went off into 
long legalistic arguments about the interpretation of the Mission’s state- 
ment. I said that I was a plain man and not a lawyer, and that I knew 
ix;rfcctly well what the Mission meant, and that the compulsory grouping 
was the whole crux of the plan. 

llic argument went on for some time, and wc did not make much pro- 
gress. Nchni at one time got very heated and said that this was simply 
“bullying’’ by the Muslim League. Gandhi said that if a blood-bath 
was ncccssar}', it would come about in spite of non-violence. I said 
that I was verj' shocked to hear such words from him. In the end they 
took away the formula, but I do not think there is much hope^of their 
accepting it. 
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The interview lasted about forty minutes.- 

2. Immediately after this interview Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Wavcll to say that 
Wavell's language and manner had Ixren nhnatory, he could not afford to ignore 
*'the law” and suggested that he should be assisted by a legal mind if necessary. 
If his intentions were really those expressed in the inteniew he should not have 
asked the Congress to form the interim government. The Congress could not 
adopt a wrong course because of the bnitality in Bengal. He asked that his letter 
be sent to the British Cabinet. 


67. The Terrible Lesson of the Calcutta Killing' 


Calcutta has been a terrible lesson and tlic horror and fearful tragedy 
of the killing and inhuman atrocities there have shaken up all of us. 

The new development of violence, involving stabbing, arson and loot- 
ing, chiefly in cities, obviously cannot be tolerated, or else all organised 
life would become impossible. 'Ihis has eeased to be merely communal 
or political. It is a challenge to cverj^ decent instinct of humanity and 
it should be treated as such. 

The most effective method to check these degrading conflicts is the 
organisation ot average citizens for the protection of their mohallas and 
not the peace committees usually formed during communal riots of the 
very elements that have caused the trouble. 

VVhat has led up to this — the incitement to violence, the direct in- 
vitations to the shedding of blood is worthy of inquiry so tliat effective 
action may be taken. For the present, we arc concerned with the imme- 
diate steps to be taken. 

It is well to remember, however, that during the past 26 years of 
repeated conflict on an intensive and mass scale between the nationalist 
movement and the British power in India, nothing of this kind has 
happened. A very' tew regrettable incidents have occurred, but in spite 
of high passion and deep feeling, our inovemciit has been carried on at 
a high level of peaceful and decent Miaviour, even towards our oppo 
nents. It is well to compare this with recent events. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 26 August 1946. Natiorud Herald, 27 August 
1946. 
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In the present then, what arc we to do? Tlic responsibility for main- 
taining peace and order innst necessarily fall on the Government and 
its jx)licc forces. But every citi/cn has also a certain responsibility and 
in a crisis like this it is an obligation for every citizen to discharge this 
responsibility, hor the conflict is between ordinary decency and bestial 
behaviour. 

When such conflicts occur, there is alwa\s danger of ewen decent 
persons being swept away by passions, and sinking to low levels. We 
cannot permit this, or else there would be no hope for India. Inevi- 
tably when one is attacked there has to be self-defence and organised 
defence In the police as well as by the people. Anti social and gang- 
ster elements can never be allowed to dominate a situation, 'riiis re- 
cpiircs coo|)eration between the ix.*ople and the police and a spirit of 
accommodation Intween them so that such antisocial elements might 
be isolated and dealt with adecpiatcly. 

It has been the usual practice when a communal riot occurs for a 
peace eommittec to be formed, consisting often of some of the very 
elements that ha\e caused the trouble. Such peace committees may be 
usehil but their utility is not enlianccd by the presence of these elements. 
'Trouble makers do not easily transform themselves into messengers of 
peace and goodwill. It is more necessary for the average citizens to 
organise themselves so as to present trouble or nip it in the bud as soon 
as it begins. 

No resident of a mohalUi or ward wants trouble at home. The resi- 
dents of each mohalla should, therefore, organise themselves for self- 
protection, that is for the protection of that moluilhi. 'Their primary 
concern should be to look after that particular area and the people 
who live there. Being neighbours, they know each other and can rely 
on each other. If trouble arises in some other part of the cit}', the peo- 
ple should stick to their mohalhi and keep it immune from it. If all 
or most of the inohaUas are so organised no trouble can spread and even 
if it occurs somewhere, it can easliy be isolated and ended. 

Such mohiilla self protection committees should be ojxjn to all the 
residents of the wohalla, without any question of religion or party or pro- 
fession. No formal organisation is necessary’ cither in the mohalla or the 
city. 'The more informal all this is, the better. W'ith further experience 
the idea can be developed. Any such attempt at organising sclf-prdtection 
in small areas should lead to self-reliance and cooi^ration bctwc^cn the peo- 
ple living there. It should be based also on cooperation with the police 
and the authorities who ha\e a \cr\’ difFicult task in these critical times. 
Just as the mohalla is organised for self-defence so also villages can be 
organised. 
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68. To Lord WavtIP 


New ncllii 
28 August 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have received your letter of today s date suggesting that 1 might con- 
sult the Working Committee about the proix)sal that you made to Mr. 
Gandhi and me yesterday evening. As a matter of fact I placed this 
proposal before our Committee this afternoon. They were considerably 
surprised that this should be made, more especially at the prc'scnt mo- 
ment when we are supposed to be on the e\c of the provisional govern- 
ment. Tlierc appeared to be a rather sudden change in your approach 
to the question. 

We have repeatedly made our ix^sition clear in regard to the consti- 
tuent assembly and the question of grouping. I would like you to refer 
to the resolution we passed at our Wardha meeting about two weeks 
ago. In this resolution it was statcxl that they accepted the scheme 
contained in the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May 16th in its en- 
tirety. '"Tlicy interpreted it so as to rc^solvc the inconsistencies con 
tained in it and fill the omissions in aca)rdanee with the principles 
laid down in that statement. They hold that provincial autonomy is 
a basic provision and each province has the right to decide whether to 
form or join a group or not”. But, they further added, that 'questions 
of interpretation will be decided by the procedure laid down in the 
statement itself, and the Congress will advise its representatives in the 
constituent assembly to function accordingly”. Tins resolution, so far 
as I know, was not misunderstood by any one, and even in jour broad- 
cast of August 24th it was correctly interpreted. 

In our public statements and in our private talks with you we made 
it clear that any dispute as to the interpretations of the clauses relating 
to grouping might lx: referred to the Federal Court and we would abide 
by its dedsion. I can imagine nothing fairer than this and it docs away 
with the fear of a majority overriding a minority in a matter of inter- 
pretation to which so much importance has been attached. 

In your broadcast on August 24th you refer to the constituent assem- 
bly and the question of grouping as follows: “It is desirable also that 
the work of the constituent assembly should begin as early as possible. 
I can assure the Muslim League that the procedure laid down in the 
statement of May 16th regarding the framing of provincial and group 

1. The Transfer of Power 19427, Vol. VIII, pp. ^26 ^27. 
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constitutions will be faithfully adlicrcd to; that there ean be no ques- 
tion of any change in the fundamental principles proposed for the con- 
stituent assembly in paragraph 15 of the Cabinet Mission's statement 

of 16th May or of a decision on a main communal issue, without a 

majority of both major communities; and that the Congress are ready 

to agree that any dispute of interpretation may be referred to the Fede- 

ral Court”. 

'Iliiis what you said in your broadcast in this respect was in confor- 
mity with what we have ourselves said. What you now suggest is at 
variance with lx)th and means that there should be no reference to the 
Federal Court of this particular matter, and that we should accept the 
intcqjrctatir)!! put ujx)!! it by the Cabinet Mission and you as disting- 
uished from the legal interpretation which may be put upon it by the 
hcderal Court. You stressed this and the need for communal harmony 
presumably because of what has happened in Calcutta. This approach 
is new. Tlic Calcutta occurrences had taken place before your broad- 
cast in which you have referred to the Federal Court deciding questions 
of interpretation. 

All of us arc extremely anxious to do everything in our power to 
promote communal harmony, but the way you suggest seems to us to 
lead to a contrarj' result. 'I’o change our declared policy, which is gene- 
rally acknowledged to be fair, because of intimidation is surely not the 
way to peace but is an encouragement of further intimidation and vio- 
lence. We arc therefore unable to accept your pro[X)sal. 

I should like to add that we have been considerably perturbed at this 
new approach and its implications. If we arc to form the provisional 
government, we must necessarily shoulder great responsibilities for the 
IK'acc and progress of our jx^ople. No government can function if it 
is treated as if responsibility lay elsewhere and it had to submit in vital 
matters to proposals with which it vvas in disagreement. 

Your reference to the non-summoning of the constituent assembly, 
unless the course suggested by you was adopted by us, seemed to us 
extraordinary' and this produced a feeling of resentment in my cob 
leagues. If this is your view and is going to be acted upon by you then 
the whole stnicturc built up during recent months falls to the ground. 
We are clearly of opinion that it is botli a legal and moral obligation 
now to go on with the constituent assembly. It has already been* elected 
and though it has not met, it exists already and must start functioning 
at an early date. It cannot be held up because some people do not 
choose to join it and disturbances take place in the country. We agree 
that it would be desirable for all concerned to join it and we shall make 
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every effort to win the cooperation of others. But if tlicy refuse to join, 
then the constituent assembly must proceed without them.- 

Yours sincerely, 
jawaharlal Nehru 

2. Wavell replied on 29 August 1946 that the problem of grouping was a praetieal 
and not a legal one. Esen if the Federal C'ourl accepted the Congiess inter- 
pictation, the Muslim League would remain .ilienated. It was unwise to convene 
the constituent assembly until an agreement on grouping had been reached. 


69. ToLordWaveir 

New Delhi 
29 August 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

Thank you for your letter of today. 1 agree with you that the prob- 
lem is not merely a legal one but a praetieal one. We have eonsidcred 
it in all its practical aspects, llicse asjxicts include all manner of con- 
siderations other than our own views on the subject. Vox instance it 
is obvious that any change made at the present stage would seriously 
affect the Sikh position. It would be ver^' unfair of us to go back on 
the assurances- we have given to them on this matter. As it is, you 
know that they arc not at all satisfied with things as they arc. If a 
further change to their disadvantage is made, it would produce great 
resentment amongst them as well as amongst others. The Congress has 
tried its best to keep in vic^v the interests of the various minorities in the 
country. If the Congress acted up to jour present suggestion many 
minorities would feel that we were ready to betray them and their 
interests because of pressure from some source, "lliat would lx; an un- 
fortunate position for all of us. Any change also would produce a feel- 
ing of uncertainty and lack of finality in the picture and if any change 
has to be made it should be through a recognised process, such as the 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942 7, Vo\. VIII. pp. ^38 ^^9. 

2. Sec ante, item 40. 
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one referred to by us, and not casually and over the heads of many 
people concerned. 

I have referred above to various consequences that might follow from 
an attempt at change. I am not again going into the merits of the 
question thougli these arc, of t'oursc, of importance. I would also re- 
mind you that the matter has been considered in all its aspects by the 
All India Congress Committee which has issued its directions to us in 
the resolution it has passed. As a subordinate body we cannot go 
against the spirit and letter of the resolution. 

If the ix)int at issue was referred to the Federal Court, I do not know 
what its decision would be. For our part we have agreed to abide by 
it even if it goes against ns. It is premature to say what the Muslim 
League would do then. 'I’hat would depend not only on the decision 
itself but on many other factors. 

As regards the constituent assembly, I feel sure that an indefinite 
IX)Stponcmcnt of it would not only be wrong in principle but would 
have harmful practical results even from the point of view of our gaining 
the coo|x?ration of the Muslim League which wc desire. As I said in my 
letter of yesterday, the initial processes relating to the constituent assem- 
bly having been started, it would be a grave step to impede them in any 
way. 'Iliat might well lead to unfortunate consequences. 

VVe have asked our colleagues, who arc going to be members of the 
provisional govcriiinent, to reach Delhi on the 31st of this month to 
discuss with us the distribution of portfolios. I suggest that I might 
meet you after that, preferably on the 1st afternoon. Tomorrow the 
Congress Working Committee will be meeting both in the morning and 
in the aftcnioon. 

I understand that Mr. Rajagopalachari is unable to come here for 
some time because of ill-health. Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan has been, 
as you know, badly injured by murderous attacks on him. I am glad 
to say that he is progressing well, but I am not sure when he will be able 
to come to Delhi. Sardar Baldcv* Singh is rather tied up with his Pun- 
jab Ministry work and wants to keep away for a fe\v days in September 
till the Punjab Premier returns. Dr. John Matthai has also intimated 
to me that he would like to take charge in the second week of Septem- 
ber or thereabout o^^^ng to important work to which he has long been 
committed. I trust all this will not matter and some anangements 
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could be made for the intcr\cning period wliich is not likely to exceed 
a week or so.* 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1 . Pcthick-Lawrciicc attached greater importance than Wavcll to retaining the coope- 
ration of the Congress and allowing Jawaharlal to take over the interim government. 
So Wavcll was advised that he should not take any steps which were likely to 
result in a breach with the (amgress 'Phe interim government, the formation 
of which had already been publicly annonneed. should take office at once. It 
was necessary’ to plav for lime in order that the effect of responsibility might 
make its impressions on the members of the interim go\ eminent. The Cong- 
ress could be persuaded to agree to a postponement of the snmmoning of the 
constituent assemblv until October 1946. 


70. To C. RajagopalacharP 


New Delhi 
30 August 1946 


My dear Rajaji, 

ITic \'iccT()}*s Secretary informed me yesterday about your message to 
him. I am sorry about your illiic.ss but, as I have informed the Viceroy, 
there should be no difficulty alxint your coming here a week or so later 
when you arc in a ])osition to do so. ft is better to take charge here 
than by telegram. 

Tliere is one matter to which I should like to draw your attention. 
As this govenirncnt is being formed on a cabinet basis and the Viceroy 
has asked me as Congress Prcsidait to undertake this business of form- 
ing a government, it is desirable that wc should act as a group and not 
individually, that is to say that dealings \vith the Viceroy should be 
through me and not directly. The Viceroy has, in fact, referred every 
matter to me. 

Please look after your health and don’t leave the hospital till you are 
well enough to do so. Meanwhile some temporary arrangements will 
be made for the intervening period. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. |.N. Collection. 
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71. To 6.E.B. AbelP 


New Delhi 
30 August 1946 


Dcnr Mr. Abell,- 

Your letter of the 29th August has just reached me. I should imagine 
that it was much better for Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan to take charge on 
his arrival here on or about the 8th September. That applies to Mr. 
Rajagopalaehari also, lliere appears to be no particular advantage in 
taking ovct charge by telegram. As for Sardar Baldcv SingH, the diffi- 
culty is not due to his illness or inability to come but his desire not to 
take over charge till the Punjab premier has returned from Europe. It 
is only then that he will give up his Punjab ministership and can come 
here immediately. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. (.N. Collection. 

Z. (1) lOO-l); jf)inal ICS. l‘)Z8; Prnntc Sccrclnn* In \'iccroy, 1945*47. 


72. To Lord Wavell* 


New Delhi 
1 September 1946 


Dear Lord W avcll, 

1 enclose a list- indicating how portfolios should be allotted to the mem- 
l^rs of the provisional govcmnicnt. Tliis list has been prepared in con- 
sultation with our colleagues, except two who were not present owing 
to illnc'ss. As I have stated in the note attached to the list, this allot- 
ment should be considered provisional and we might suggest changes 
after we have had some experience of the working of the various depart- 
ments. 

For the next week or so some of our colleagues will be absent and 
tcmporar\' arrangements ha\c to be made for this period. I suggest 

1. The Transfer of Power 1942 7. \'ol Mil, pp. 380-381. 

2. See the following item. 
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that I might take formal charge of these ]x)rtfolios for tliis week or ten 
days. 

As we have made it clear, we shall welcome the cooperation of the 
Muslim League in the proxisional government. If they so choose they 
can nominate five members of the government. When they decide to 
do so five of our members will retire in their favour, and a reshuffling of 
the portfolios will take place so as to give them an equitable share of 
them. 

As you know the ne\v goveniment, though formed within the terms 
of the existing law, is in nature and formation different from its prctlc- 
ccssors. Tliis difference has been noted and emphasised by observers 
in India, Faigland and elsewhere and i! has been referred to by most 
people as the interim government. Wc would prefer to call it the pro- 
visional national government, but if vou think that interim government 
is more suitable at pre^sent we have no obieetion. But in anv event it 
would be undesirable to refer to it as the Governor GeneraVs Execu- 
tive Council. In anv official announcements or references to be made 
to it, it should be called either the provisional government or the inte- 
rim government. You have vourself referred to it as such and in the 
intimation conve\'ed to us of the King’s approval of our appointment it 
is stated that wc are members of the interim government. 

Tin’s government will function as a cabinet and will be joiutlv res- 
|XMisiblc for its decisions. 


Yours sincerely, 
[awaharlal Nehru 


73. Portfolios of the Members of the Interim Government' 


1. External Affairs and 
Commonwealth Affairs 

2. Defence (or War) 

3. Home including Information 
and Broadcasting 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
Sardar Bakiev Singh 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, VIIT, pp. 381-^82. 
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4. Finance 

5. Communications (War 
Transport and Railways) 

6. Agriculture and Food 

7. Labour 

8. Health 

9. Education and Arts 

10. Legislative 

11. Posts and Air 

12. Industries and Supplies 

13. Works, Mines and Power 

14. Commerce 


Dr. John Matthai 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan 

Syed Ali Zaheer 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose 
Mr. C. 11. Rhabha 


Note : llic above arrangement is to be considered provisional and 
after some experience there may be a reshuffling of portfolios 
and a rearrangement of subjects under each p(^rtfolio. 

As at present there are only twcKe mcmlx:rs available out of 
a total of fourteen, some ]y)rtfolios have been temporarily 
grouped together. .\s soon as the two additional members 
are appointed, these portfolios may be separated or such 
other arrangements made as arc considered suitable. 

It has not been possible to consult Mr. C. Rajagopalachari and 
Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan about the allotment of ]X)rtfolios 
but, so far as our information goes, the suggestions made will 
be agreeable to them. A suggestion was made that Mr. 
Rajagopalachari might take Finance and Dr. John Matthai 
.should take Industries and Supplies. TIic choice might be 
made by those hvo themselves. Wc are informed, however, 
that Mr. Rajagopalachari is very much averse to taking charge 
of Finance, and so the arrangement given in the list above 
should stand. 


Some of the members namely Messrs. Rajagopalachari, John 
Matthai, Sardar Baldc\' Singh, Shafaat .\hmad Khan and C. 
H. Bhabha, are unable to take charge owing to ill-health or 
other reasons for a w'eek or so. Some temporary arrange- 
ments have to be made for these portfolios for this week or 
ten days, as the case may be. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
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74. Wav«ll*s Record of Interview with Jawaharlal^ 


Nchni liaiidccl me a letter- eoiitaiiiing the list of )R)rtfolios; and 1 agreed 
that they >\ere aeeeptahle. I asked win Matthai had Ixen preferred to 
Kajagop^ilaehari for the I'inanee ))ortf()ho. and he said that Rajagopala- 
chaii had telephoned to say that he would rather not take the iMnancc 
jx)rtfolio. 

I said that the Government should 1 k' known as the interim govern 
ment, not the provisional national government. 

We agreed that the porttolui of the War Member should he known 
as the Defence j)ortfolio, provided there was no legal dinicnlt). 

'Die matter of Members holding diiectorships came up, and Nehru 
said that any Members of his who were direetors were busy divesting 
themselves of them. lie himself held the direetoiship ot a newspaper, 
and asked whetlier that came under the ban. 1 said that 1 imagined 
that it did. 

1 told Nelun th.it 1 should have to a|)pomt a \'iee-president to act 
when I was absent. 1 gathered he would expect to Ix^ nominated him- 
self. lie also intended, apparently, to act as leader in the Assembly, 
lie raised the point whether those who were already eleetcd members 
of the assembl} (Asaf Ali and Sarat Hose) would have to resign and be 
nominated. I said that this |X)int had been raised before by Mr. |innah, 
and I understood that it would be necessarv. He said that he believed 
it could be done without an amendment of the 19?5 Act by ]X].ssing a 
resolution in the Assemblj. I said I would look into the matter. 

He raised the (jiiestion of empt\ jxirtfolios : Dcfcaicc, iMiiance, Health, 
Industries & Supplies, and Commerce, f said that the nonnal conven- 
tion was for the Governor General to make himself responsible tor 
empty jxirtfolios for a short {Kriod; and I thought that it would be bet- 
ter to follow this in the present instance. 

[ then mentioned the matter of interviews with Members, and told 
him that I intended to discontinue the practice of Secretaries having 
access to the \'iccroy, but that 1 wished to continue seeing all Mem- 
bers at regular intervals. He agreed. 

He then raised the (|uc$tion of arrangements tor tomorrow, and I told 
him what was proposed. 'Fliis seemed all satisfactory. 

1. Mhi, 1 September 1946. The Transfer of Power 19427, Vol. VIII, pp. 382-384. 

2. See the preceding two items. 
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He mentioned some International Trade Conference in October, in 
London, and asked whether it could not be postponed. I said I had not 
got this one in my head. 

He then spoke about the U.N.O. conference, and said that if the idea 
that he was not persona grata to Congress was standing in the way of 
Mudaliar going to the conference, would 1 let him know that the Cong- 
ress would be quite agreeable for him to go, in fact Nehru seemed to be 
anxious that he should. 1 said that I thought it was his duties in My- 
sore that were the obstacle, but that I would consider sending a message 
to Mudaliar in the sense he had given me. 

He then suggested that K.P.S. Mcnon^ should go to the conference 
as an Adviser instead of returning to China. I asked whether he had 
any idea of going himself, but he said that he had never been to Ame- 
rica and was "afraid of getting entangled." 

I said that I noticed that Jaya Prakash Narayan had become a mem- 
ber of the Congress Working Committee; did this mean that J.P.N. 
was going to become constitutional or that the Working Committee 
was going to be revolutionary? Nehru laughed and said: "Both, I hope”. 
He then said that Jaya Prakash Narayan was a very fine fellow, and really 
not at all inclined to violence. I said that his speeches in the Punjab 
lately eould be called nothing else except incitements to revolution and 
violence, and that they had certainly been understood as such by those 
who heard them. He said that he thought J.P.N. had been badly report- 
ed. He said he would like me to meet him. 

I then raised the matter of public speaking generally by Members of 
the Government, and how embarrassing it might be. I said that I thought 
the less public speaking there was at present, the better; there was a 
convention in England that the speeches of Members of Government 
might be held to represent Covemment policy. He said that he had 
noticed that Mcmben of the present Labour Government often made 
rather embarrassing speeches. I said that that might be so, but I thou^t 
that they probably regretted it afterwards. 

I then went on to the summoning of the constituent assembly. I said 
that I did not propose to discuss the matter at present in any detail, 
but that I was sure it should not be summoned until we had settled 
the point about grouping. Nehru said that he agreed that it would 
be better that it should be settled, but that there must not be an 

). (1898-1982); joined I.C.S.. 1921; Agent of Coveroment of India in Sri Lanka, 
1929-32; Agent-General in China, 1943-47; ambassador to China, 1947-48; 
Foreign Secretary, 1948-52; ambassador to Russia, Hungary and Poland, 1952-61. 
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indefinite postponement. 1 said that 1 would take an c:irly opportunity of 
discussing the matter with him further. 

I asked finally whether the Congress ban on accepting hospitality in 
the Viceroy s House was going to be raised, as 1 should like to be able 
to invite my Ministers. lie said that he would consult the Committee 
and let me knows but that he himself anyway would have no difficulty 
in accepting an invitation. 1 then askal him and his sister, who is in 
Delhi, to dine on 'rnesday night, and he agreed. 

Nehru was quiet and friendly throughout, and seemed anxious to make 
no difficulties. As he left I congratulated him on his courage and states- 
manship in coming into the Govennnent, but said that it would never 
really be satistactor\ until we got the Muslim League in. 


75. The Call of Destiny^ 


During the last few days I have received a thousand telegrams of greet- 
ing and good wishes on the formation of the provisional government. 
They have come from old friends and comrades and from many whom 
1 do not know. 'I’liey have come not only from every comer of India 
but also from various countries of Asia and iMirope and America and 
Africa, 'lliey have come from Indians scattered all over the world, often 
in distant lands, very far from the motherland and yet joined to her by 
invisible bonds that Ginnot break, 'lliey have come from foreign com- 
rades and friends who look ujxm India's freedom as a mighty step to- 
wards Asia's freedom and w'orld peace. 

I am deeply grateful for all these good wishes and I am sorry I cannot 
acknowledge them separately. I feel in no mood to congratulate myself 
or others for we have yet to reach our goal and the path is still difficult, 
lliough I am not used to prayer, it is in a prayerful mood thaf I ap- 
proach this task, fcrvcTitly hoping for the cooix*ration of all my country- 
men in facing the difficulties ahead. I regret deeply that the Muslim 
League has for the moment chosen a different path. I shall continue 
to hope for their cooperation and the door for it will always be open. 

1. Statement to the press, Delhi, 1 SeptcmlH;r 1946. The Hindustan Times, 2 
September 1946. 
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For this business concerns us all and wc would be unworthy of the 
people’s confidence if wc functioned in a narrow way seeking the good 
of particular groups or parties and forgetting the larger good of the nation. 
My colleagues and I go forward as Indians thinking of India, working tor 
India’s freedom and the emancipation of her masses. If we forget this 
at any time then we shall have failed in our endeavour. 

Destiny has conspired to test us in new ways and we have answered 
this call of destiny with courage and faith in India’s future. ITie dream 
of her frcalom that has inspired us for so long bcekons to us again and 
seems nearer of railisation. May we prove worthy scr\'ants of India and 
Iier people. Jai Ilindr 

2. 'I'lic iiitcnni govcrniiicnt w.is sworn in on 2 September 1946. J;iwa1iarlal added 
a Jai Hind at the end of his oath. Mahatma Gandhi said that '‘the 
d(M)r to Ihiriia Swaraj lias at last been opened." ‘I’lie supporters of the Muslim 
League held black flag demonstrations. 
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THE STATES PEOPLE*S MOVEMENT 


1. Bad Start for a Big Chango' 


In January last the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes made a dec- 
laration in the chamber, on behalf of himself and his brother princes, 
guaranteeing civil liberties and recognising the immediate need for re- 
presentative institutions and efficient administration and judiciary. 

I welcomed this, though I ix)intccl out at the time that the proposals 
for constitutional change did not go far enough and should be based 
on a recognition of rcsix)nsible government. I \\TJla)m(xl it chiefly be- 
cause it represented a new approach and also because of the assurance 
in regard to civil liberties wliich had 1>een wholly or largely al>sent in 
most of the States. 

I believe some slight improvement did take place in regard to civil 
liberties in a few States but, on the whole, there has been no consider- 
able change. I am constanth- receiving reports of how civil liberties 
are being suppressed in many ways. Tliis is distressing as it means that 
many of the Princes are not keeping to their pledged word. 

All faith in what they said will vanish if action is at variance with 
assurance. Tliis is a bad beginning for the big change that will inevit- 
ably come in the near future. I trust that all rulers of States will appre- 
ciate this and demonstrate to their jKoplc and to India that they mean 
what the}' say and arc acting up to it. 

Civil liberties arc important and arc an essential prerequisite tor any 
form of democratic government. Indeed they can only he secure in a 
free and responsible government. Tliercforc, it must be remembered 
that the objective of the States’ people is and must remain full respon- 
sible government, llic same measure of democratic freedom must prevail 
in the States as in the rest of India. You cannot yoke together a bullock 
with a swift horse. ITiere is no difference between the people of the 
States and the people of the provinces. Tlicir future is one. 

The Hyderabad State was not affected by the Chancellor’s declaration 
and continues in most ways its medieval existence.- ITic State Congrcs.s 
IS still banned and generally speaking it is an astonishing example of the 
middle ages having strayed into the twentieth century. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 5 March 1946. From National Herald, 
6 March 1946. 

2. The Nizam of Hyderabad was not a member of the Chamber of Princes. 
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2. Future of iho Statoo Poopio* 


Before I \Ncnt to Malaga and since my return, I have been flooded with 
letters and telegrams from praja mandals and States people's organisa* 
tions in regard to the States in the coming scheme of things. They 
are naturally interested in this vital question. 

Obviously any major change in India, and certainly the recognition 
of India’s indeiKiidence, must take into consideration the States' pro- 
blem. So far, however, there has been little mention of this problem. 
Tartly this is. no doubt, due to the fact that some of the other major 
l)robleins are snpixised to have priority. 'I’hc Stater’ problem can be 
considered pro[K*rly only when the other matters have been decided. 

It is not helpful alwass to deal with a number of complicated issues 
all together. It is obvious that the States’ problem, like the other pro- 
blems, has to be slewed in an entirelv different context on the basis of 
an inde{K'ndent India. It is this independence that conies first and 
colours everything else. NcTcrthcless, it is true that one cannot isolate 
one problem from another, and eacli one of them is intcr-linkcd. 

'The independence we seek is not confined to a particular part or 
group and, inesitably, it is based on a democratic machinery of the State. 

I’hat democratic machiner) must exist not only at the top but also in 
the constituent units inehidiiig such States as are big enough to function 
as constituent units. The smaller States will also necessarily have to be 
democratised tliough they will have to be absorlK'd in larger units. 

'Ihe declaration made by the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
in January last, was welcomed by me- not because it accepted the fiinda- 
mentals of democracy and res|)onsible government, which arc essential, 
hut because it was a new and fresh approach to the problem, and certainly 
was satisfactory in regard to civil liberties. In practice, it has not been 
fully given efleet to and complaints have reached me from many States 
of its violation. 'Hie {KTinier State of India, Hyderabad, is, of course, 
in this, as in other matters, a class apart and it still docs not allow the 
normal cixil liberties and frecxloni of organisation. 

All this is strange preparation for the big changes einisaged all over 
India. These changes must eoinc, if we arc to avoid disaster. It is 
clear that such changes even in the States cannot be half-hearted mea- 
sures, which merely disturb the old without establishing the new. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 29 March 1946. National Herald, 30 
March 1946. 

2. Sec Selected Works, Vo\. 14, pp. 423-426. 
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Some States have attempted, ratlier feebly, to introduce a measure of 
dyarchy, lliis has not been successful and, in the context of today, 
has still less chances of success. Recently, it has failed in Kashmir where 
one of the |X)puIar ministers had to resit;n because he was given no 
opportunity to function effectively.^ Obviously, no organisation or a 
self-respecting individual can undertake rcs]X)nsibility for the sake of 
form only without proper authoritv and opportunity. 

It is tnic that in man^ States conditions are so backward, owing to 
the policy of the States and the British Government pursued for a large 
number of years, that it may be difficult to organise immediately a 
developed public opinion. In other States there is this dcvelo|X?d opi- 
nion and it should not 1 k' at all difficult to take advantage of it and give 
it Tesix)nsibilit\ . These matters are capable of adjustment, if a proper 
approach is made. That approach can onb' be on the recognition of a 
democratic stnicturc and responsible government. 

It is clear that anv constituent assembb, which frames the constitu- 
tion of India, cannot ignore the States. It is equallv clear that only a 
democratic representation of the States can fit in with the character of 
.such an assembly. It should 1 k' rcmcmIxTcd, howeser, that representa- 
tion in such an assembb' is a privilege which can be exercised only by 
those wlio accept it^ fundamentals and are prepared for a democratic 
form of govcniment. 

71ie All India States People’s Conference, at its recent session at 
Udaipur, clc;irlv stated the position* and the demands of the ninety mil- 
lion people of the States. Tliat conference is today well organised and 
certainb' represents a snst majorih' of tlic States people all over India. 
It has stated that it wants to deal with the Princes in as friendly a 
manner as possible so that we can evolve a new order for the States 
peaccfullv and cooperatively. It has also stated that such an order can 
only be based on the democratic freedom of the States’ ]>coplc and res- 
ponsible government for them. Tliat position holds goorl and nothing 
has happened since then to change it in anv wav. 


Mirza Afzal Baig joined the Council of Ministers in 1944 .nnd was in rharge 
of public works and nminicipalities. But he had limited powers and faced 
opposition in the execution of his welfare schemes. \f;my important decisions 
of the State were taken by the council without his consent or knowledge. He 
resigned on 17 March 1946. 

4. The Udaipur resolution stated that an\ political ads uice in India should go 
along with the establishment of full responsible government in the States, and 
in any future constitution for Indii the States should be represented by their 
elected representatives. 
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In view of the developing situation, however, it is the desire of many 
members of the standing committee of the All India States People's 
Conferenee to have a meeting of the committee soon. I think it is 
right that we should meet and consider all our problems in the new 
context as well as strengthen our organisation which covers practically 
all the States in India. 

I have, therefore, convened a meeting of the standing committee on 
7 April 1946, in Delhi, and I hope that all members will attend this 
meeting. 


3. The States and the Constituent Assembly' 


I cinphasisc tlic need tor giMug due rcprcscntaticm to the people of the 
Indian States in the constituent assembh. 

It is dead certain that if tlie i>cople arc not properly represented in 
the constituent assembly, they will not onlv not like it, but will create 
trouble about it. 'Flic real (picstion that arises today is how the people 
of the States should be represented in the constituent assembly. 

It is unfortunate that the Cabinet Mission has not met representatives 
of the people of the Indian States. 

I suppose thcT know well enough what the people stand for. Never- 
theless, it is rather odd that vast numbers of the people of India, living 
in the States, should be more or less ignored in this way. Of coune, in 
a strietlv legalistic sense, the Rritish Government has to deal with the 
nilers of the States, but when the whole stnicture of the government 
is going to ehange, it is obviously not only important, but essential, that 
the views of the people of the States should be known, and should pre- 
vail. Otherwise, there is going to be no peace in the States. 

f visualise that there will be 1^ or 20 States, which could join the 
Indian federation as units. TIic others, which are not big enough»to be 
units, might be absorbed in the Britisli Indian provinces, or they might 
group themselves together to form a unit of the federation, wherever 

1. Press conferena* ;ir Delhi. 11 April 1046 From The Hindustan Times, 14 
.April 1046 
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feasible. 'Hicse niiits would have exactly the same status as any other 
unit. The Indian States system will cease to exist completely in its 
present form. 

Wc want to avoid any conflict with the rulers if wc can. 'Hie rulers 
ot the big States can continue to be constitutional heads of the States 
concerned, but the question will have to be ultimately decided by their 
own people. The rulers of small States, which arc to be absorbed, 
cannot function at all. W’c arc prepared to pension them off. 

Question : Win sliould Indian States put up with kings when 
kings are being removed in Europe? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is not a (picstion of some dcsirc\ it is a question 
ot taking a ver\' big step and of avoiding nnncccssarx' conflicts. It de- 
pends ultimately on the strength of the |X?oplc and various other cir- 
cumstances. llic main thing is to have rcs|x>nsiblc government in the 
States through democratic institutions. 

I can conceive that the people in some States may like to have the 
rulers for historical or otlicr reasons as a kind of fonnal head. In other 
States, thes' maj’ not want them, in which case the ruler obviously has 
to go. But for the moment the States People’s Conference docs not 
think it a wise policy to lay down that all rulers must be immediately 
deprived of their palaces. 

The Indian States system, as wc see it today, is entirely a British 
creation. Tlic problem for the States is how to get rid of the autocracy 
that has existed there and bring themselves to the same democratic level 
that vill pre\'ail in the rest of India. 

Obviou.sly, you cannot have democracy in one part and autocracy in 
the other. It will be a difficult problem to pull up the States to a 
commciii level with the rest of India, but it has to be done and to be 
done sjreedily. WTiatc\cr shape the future constitution might take, the 
Indian States will necessarily come under it. 

I welcome the declaration* made by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
ot Princes on the civil liberties of the people of the States, but rc^gret 
that it has not been given effect to in the manner we have expected. 

2. The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes liad said that the Indian States, 
as a body, did not wish to hinder autonomous development of British India 
but desired to make ever}’ contribution towards the attainment of this objective. 
He assured that the people in the States would be permitted to have the freest 
and fullest enjoyment of civil liberties. 
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In the Indian federation, the States will have the same status as any 
other unit, 'llic question of paramountcy might arise during the in- 
terim period, which I hope will not be long, say a year. British power 
should quit complctcK from all parts of India, including the States. 

y-. What would lx: done if some States refuse to enter the Indian 
nnion?"* 

j\: 'I'o lx:gin witli, I would ignore their refusal. Obviously, it is very 
difTicult to conceive of any State in the heart of India saving that we 
are inde|X‘ndeiit and do not want to have anv thing to do with the rest 
of India. But I would not like to force a unit to enter the union. 
1 should like circumstance's to force the unit. 'Hie idea of a federal 
union has the supixirt of the Indian National Congress, the States Pco- 
|)Ie’s Conference and the ruling princes. 

y: W’hat is your reaction t(» the diseussions between the Princes 
and the Cabinet Mission?* 

)\: |udging from press re|xirts, they have taken up an attitude which 
is ooiKsiderably in advance of any previous attitude taken up by them. 

1 understand that they have supported fulU the demand for the in- 
(Ie'|X'ndcnce of India and for the removal of British jxiwcr completely 
from all parts of India, including the States. They have also, as a body, 
supportcxl the principle of the unity of India in a federation of autono- 
mous units.'' 

So far as this goes, it is satisfactorve But the people of the States are 
intensely intercstal to know how the internal structure of the States 
will lx* developed. 


' 'Mic Nawah of Chhataii, Prime Minister of Mydcrab.'id. was reported to have 
told the Cahinct Mission that Hyderabad was in perinanent alliance with the 
British Govenunent and that this relationship could not he abrogated without 
inntiial consent 

-4 7'lie Nawah of Riinpal. the Maliara).! of Patiala, the )ain Saiieb of Nawanagar, 
the Maharaja of Bikaner and the Maharaja of Gw.ilior met the Cabinet Mis- 
sion on 2 April 1^46 and were iinderstrHxl to ha\e f.i\ cured tlic demand for 
enmpletc independence and pleaded for a monarchical form of government in 
the States. 

C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar and Mirz;i Ismail, wlio were spokesmen for the bigger 
States, advocated a union of India in which States should lx an integral part. 
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4. Th« States in the Future Constitution' 


Xote I 

\ 

It was stated that references to the merger of the small States to larger 
units of the federation had alarmed some of the rulers of these smaller 
States.- While some such merger might ultimately take place, it was 
desirable not to raise tliis issue at this stage as it would lead to unnees' 
sar\- complications. The present issue was the altitude of the States as 
a whole towards the indeiKudencc of India. Other matters were .secon- 
darv' and should be dealt with later as oceasion arises. 

It is perfeetly true that the fundamental issue t(xlay was one of the 
independence of India and the withdrawal of cvcr\' form of British nutho 
rity from India as a whole, including the States, lliis would include 
inevitably the withdrawal of British armed forces from India, including 
the States. Once this primarj^ objective was attained the other issues 
could be viewed in an entirely different context and would be easier of 
solution with a larger measure of consent of the parties concenicd. It 
is desirable, therefore, to lay emphasis on this primary and fundamental 
issue of indeixrndcnce. 

Nevertheless it is difficult to avoid references occasionally to other 
important aspects of our problems, more especially when these are rais- 
ed and we have to express our views in regard to them. Broadly speak- 
ing the problems can be divided into two parts— national and local. 
I'he former means our problem vis-a-vis Gicat Britain that is to say the 
independence of India. Another aspect of this national problem is the 


1. The Nawab of Bliopal in his capacity as Chancellor of the Chamlicr of Princes 
invited Jawaharlal. who was president of the States People’s Conference, to 
Chikold (Bhopal State) for talks on the future relation of the States’ people 
with the nilers and their position in the constitution-making body. Tliey dis- 
cussed the subject on 20 and 21 April 1946. lawaharlal wrote two notes on 
the same days of his discussions. Tlic notes arc available in the J.N. Papers. 

2. In 1936-38 the Government of India felt that in the event of the formation 
of a federation, integration of smaller States under cooperative grouping 
schemes for administrative and judidal matters was necessary. A scheme 
to attach very small States to larger neighbours was proposed in 1942. In 
1944 an act for the attachment of small States to the larger States was passed. 
This was adopted only in regard to the Kathiawar States and the State of 
Baroda. 
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kind of federation tliat might be built up in India. The local aspect 
of the States problem especially would include the changes that are 
necessitated within the States in order to fit them into the national 
structure on an equal basis. This local aspect, important as it is, can 
be considered after the national aspect, though to a large extent the 
two arc intertwined. 

The changes that arc envisaged in India lead up to a new situation, 
to an independent India, which is to consist of autonomous units fede- 
rating together. While this new situation is being hammered out, given 
shape and given effect to, some kind of interim arrangement is necessary. 
Tliis is necessary for two reasons: (1) llie present system, from the 
Covennnent of India downwards, is completely out of date and incapa- 
ble of dealing wath any of our problems. (2) If a big change is to come 
in the near future w'c have to prepare for it from now onwards and make 
tlic necessary adjustments during this interim period so that the change- 
over might be smooth. 

'lire interim jx;riod thus has great importance, for out of it will arise 
the structure of indc|x:ndcnt India. It may be said with perfect justifi- 
cation that it is not necessary for ns to consider internal problems at this 
stage in any detail because these matters will have to be considered and 
decided by the constituent assembly. TTic only fact on the basis of 
which wc need proceed is the objective of independence, a federation of 
autonomous units of equal status and equal standards of democratic 
organisation. Tlic rest cm be left to be decided by the constituent as- 
sembly or such other processes which might accompany it. Nev^erthe- 
Icss, many other matters do arise for consideration even though we might 
leave their decision to a later stage. Also wc must have some blueprint 
of the future before us so that we might mould the interim period ac- 
cordinglv. It is difficult to fix the exact limit of the interim period. 
Usually a year is suggested for it. It may be a little less or a little more. 
Blit in view of the inevitabilih^ of rapid changes in the world situation 
as well as in India, it is highly unlikely that this period will be much 
longer than a year unless catastrophes overtake us in the world or in 
India. Such catastrophes may hasten the end of the period or lengthen 
it. It is desirable in any event for this interim period also to be in 
effect, if not in law, a period of real transfer of power to India from 
England. Probably it is not desirable to fix the nature of this changing 
period in terms of law, though some legal changes might be made easily 
nnd these might help, but generally speaking it will be a flexible and 
continually changing period when the law remains much the same as it 
is but the practice is entirely different, leading up to independence. 
During this interim period not only will the constituent assembly be 
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drawing up a constitution for India but at the same time the whole 
Indian States problem in its national and local aspects will have to be 
considered carefully by all the parties aina'mcd so tliat the Indian States 
and their jx'oplc should have a fitting and ctpial place in India. 

It has been said that the Indian fcderalion will consist of autonomous 
units. A ver\' large measure of autonomy has been promised to the 
units, but tlic federation, if it is to function effectively, cannot be a weak 
or disjointed federation. It may be a limited one so far as the num- 
ber of subjects are concerned but it must be a strong one more csjx^cially 
in regard to defence and allied subjects, such as external affairs, commu- 
nications. tariffs, customs and currenev. 'Ilie faleration, in other words, 
must he an organic federation and not a loosely joinal structure which 
threatens to fall apart. Tliis is ncc'essitated hith by the inlcniational 
situation and by the urgent need of ectmomie, industrial and social 
advance in India on all fronts. Considerations of defence arc paramount 
in the world situation todav and ignoring of them may lead to Indian 
freedom and independence being lost. 

Just as the federation must be organic, so also each federating unit 
must be organic and not a loosely connected grouping. Tliis is ncccs- 
sary* even more than the other, for if a unit is not organic it is not a 
unit in the real sense of the word and its administrative and economic 
machincr\’ cannot function effectively. \Miat must a unit of the federa- 
tion lx*? It must have sufficient rcsoura's in terms of size, population, 
revenue and otherwise, to be able to maintain modem standards of so- 
cial and economic welfare. If it is to have an c(|ual status with other 
units, as it must, it must have a political and eamomic structure which 
is in hamiony with the structure of other units, for obviously if it con- 
flicts there will be emtinuous pulls in different directions within the 
federation. It is recognised today that the structure throughout India 
should tx democratic and must aim at the well being of the people. 
There may be minor variations between the internal stmeture of one 
unit and another, but in essentials there will have to be a large measure 
of uniformity. Tliis will be necessary also from the point of view of 
large-scale planning which is so essential if India is to make rapid pro- 
gress in raising standards of living. 

It is diffiailt to say how many of the existing States are capable of 
forming units of the federation as they arc. It is, however, clear that 
only a very few of them can be considered, in their present form, suited 
to become units of the federation. Various estimates have been made 
varying from a dozen to about twenty. Sir C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar has 
stated that the number of such States should not in any case exceed 
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fifteen or twenty.^ The number is not important at present. What is 
important is the qualification of such States and that is the ability to 
pull together with the other units and to have the resources to progress 
rapidly with the rest of India. To join the federation as a unit is not 
merely an obligation; it should be a privilege to which certain qualifi- 
cations and obligations in regard to standards and methods of adminis- 
tration attach. 

In any event it is perfectly clear that a very large number of States 
cannot, as they arc, form units of the federation. Tliey cannot, it is 
admitted, remain attached to British authority and paramountcy. Obvi- 
ously also they cannot remain in the air. What then is to happen to 
them? 

'Ilicy may form groups amongst themselves so that each group might 
be big enough and strong enough, in the manner mentioned above, to 
form an effective unit of the federation. This is certainly possible in 
many parts of the country, more especially in Rajputana, Central India, 
and the Maharatta States, possibly also in Kathiawar and elsewhere. It 
must be remembcral, however, as has been mentioned above, that such 
grouping has to be an organic grouping, otherwise it is not a real unit. 

Even after such grouping to form units has been made, it is possible 
for a number of smaller States to be left out. Obviously, these small 
States cannot function for themselves in any way at all. There appears 
to be no way out other than absorption in some neighbouring unit. 
Grouping of States can only be effected when such States arc contiguous. 

Some eight years ago the All India States People’s Conference passed 
a resolution in regard to the States and the proposed federation of India. 
Tin's has been called the Ludhiana Resolution and it laid down a test 
in jxipnlation and revenue.^ Since then many changes have occurred 
and the matter was considered afresh last January' at Udaipur. The 
following resolution was then passed: 


3. C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar said on 29 March 1946 that he favoured the idea of 
grouping together small States which were economically unable to maintain a 
modern administration. Only an annual revenue of Rs. SO lakhs could justify 
the existence of States or groups of States. 

4. According to the Ludhiana resolution, major States should form democratic 
autonomous units in a free and federated India. Any such unit '*must of 
necessity be large enough and capable enough of functioning as a unit of the 
federation, and all such States as are not large enough or are incapable of 
functioning as proper ]M)1itical and economic units must necessarily be absorbed 
in the provincial units or be grouped together, where feasible and practicable, 
to form a unit of the federation 
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This conference is of opinion that only such States as have a suffi- 
cient population and revenue to be able to maintain modem stan- 
dards of social and economic welfare should continue as units which 
can join as such in the proposed federation of India. The primary con- 
sideration must be the people’s welfare and progress. The Ludhiana 
resolution which laid down that only those States which have a 
population of 20 lakhs of j^eople and over, or a revenue exceeding 
Rs. 50 lakhs, should be examined from this point of view so that 
the States forming autonomous units in the federation fulfil these 
fundamental considerations. ITie smaller States which arc unable 
to come up to these standards should generally be absorbed in the 
neighbouring provinces. Wlicre this is considered feasible and 
necessary for cultural and other reasons, a measure of autonomy may 
be granted to them within the province. In States so absorbed in, 
or attached to, provinces suitable provisions should be made for the 
present rulers and their personal dignity and position safeguarded. 

It is to be noted that stress is laid in this resolution not on population 
or revenue but on the ability to maintain modem standards of social 
and economic welfare. Another notable feature of this resolution is the 
suggestion that a measure of autonomy might be granted to a small 
State within a larger unit where this is considered feasible and necessary 
for cultural and other reasons. The States People’s Conference was 
anxious to work out a solution as far as possible with the concurrence 
and goodwill of the rulers and the people and, therefore, suggested this 
autonomy so as to enable the State with a cultural or other background 
to maintain a certain individuality. This autonomy would, of course, 
be a limited one and tor economic and administrative purposes the auto- 
nomous area would be a part of the larger unit. The desire of the 
States People’s Conference to proceed in a manner friendly to the 
Princes, as far as possible, is evidenced by a statement that in States 
absorbed to a larger unit suitable provisions should be made for the 
present rulers and their personal dignity and position safeguarded. 

'Fhat is the present policy of the States People’s Conference in regard 
to this matter. It would appear to be the policy of almost everyone 
who has given thought to this subject. There is no other way out. It 
is not a question of doing anything which may be disagreeable to the 
rulers concerned but of following the inevitable logic of events which 
no one can ignore. 

As has been said above, this question should be considered in its 
details at a later stage. No stress need be laid on it at present when 
larger issues are at stake. But when and where the question arises, it 
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would be unfair to all. parties concerned not to face it in its obvious im- 
plications. It would be unfair because this would lead to misapprdien- 
sion and subsequent charges of having been misled. It is clear that 
very great changes are coining over India and these changes will affect 
the States equally witli tlie rest of India. It is clear also that India as 
a whole has to hang together and develop a certain uniformity, though it 
may preserve in many ways its rich variety and distinctiveness. Some of 
the States have long traditions and a historical background behind them 
and they might well preserve that identity and tradition but even those 
can only be preserved if they are in hannony with tlie dynamic and pro- 
gressive tendencies of the country. To come into conflict with these 
tendencies or to obstruct them is more likely to injure them and to 
shorten their life. Democratic institutions are bound to come all over 
India and ultimately the shape tliat India takes, and that will include 
the States, will depend on the will of the people. Tlicre is no essential 
difference between the people of a State and those of an adjoining area, 
whether it is a province or a State, though there are differences between 
the people of some provinces and others in regard to language and other 
matters. Common movements have affected and will still more affect in 
the future the people of the States and the rest of India. TTiere is no 
escape from this and wisdom leads to only one conclusion: to line up 
with these movements and indeed to lead them. Obstruction is likely 
to be harmful both to the large eause and to the individual eoncemed. 
It is possible, and in some eases probable, that particular States with 
their special cultural background may have a distinctive role to fulSl in 
the India of the future. But that role itself will only come in evidence 
if it is a harmonious part of the larger movement of the Indian people 
for national development. Tlie future of India is potentially one of a 
great power advancing all along the line. That greatness and progress 
will be the heritage of all who help in bringing it about. The rulers of 
the States, whether big or small, cannot only be sharers in that heritage 
but can play a notable part in the India that is going to take shape. 
Their position can in reality be greater and more honourable if they 
have the capacity and the will for it than their present position. 

This note has rather strayed from the narrower issue for which it was 
intended. But it is difficult to separate entirely one aspect of a large 
problem from the others. The broad framework of the problem haff to 
be kept in view even if we are to understand a small part of it. It is 
desirable to proceed in the solution of this as of other problems in a 
cooperative and friendly way. Certainly nothing should be said or done 
which creates ill will and distrust, but at the same time one cannot 
forget the realities of the situation. This reality includes many factors, 
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among them being the great awakening of the people of the States and 
the growing and insistent demand on their part to be full and equal 
sharers in India's freedom to come. To make the people think that 
they are going to be ignored or bypassed is obviously a policy full of 
dangerous implications. This factor has always to be borne in mind. 
Indeed it has been sufficiently recognised by many Princes and many 
of their Ministers. 

Though there arc 560 or 561 States in India the problem is essentially 
one of the bigger States.^ '^The smaller States will have to fall in line 
with others and, therefore, their problem can well be considered at a 
somewhat later stage when the compulsion of events makes people think 
more in terms of reality. Among these events is the major one of the 
inevitability in the near future of the witlidrawal of the British power 
from India and the growth of democratic institutions and some fonn of 
responsible government. 

The position taken up on behalf of the Princes before the British 
Cabinet delegation in regard to Indian independence and the withdrawal 
of British power and authority as well as paramountcy has been wel- 
comed generally in so far as that goes.® On some other matters there 
may be and there is some difference of opinion. But it is fully recognis- 
ed and appreciated that the primary issue has been put first and dealt 
with firmly. On that there can and must be unity of opinion and 
demand. As and when other issues arise they should be dealt with in a 
friendly and cooperative manner as between the Princes and the people's 
representatives, and it is highly likely that a great deal of agreement will 
emerge. The approach can only be one of serving the cause of India 
as a whole, of the States and their people. With that common objec- 
tive it should be possible to find a common path. 

5. Of the 562 States, only 143 were considered important enough to be mentioned 
in the Government of India Act of 1935. 'I’hc rest were not really States but 
estates and the rulers did not enjoy sovereign rights. Even of these 143, only 
52 were considered big enough to deserve separate representation in the federal 
legislature, while the remaining 91 were grouped together for that purpose. 

6. At the annual session of the Chamber of Princes on 17 January 1946 it was 
affirmed that the States fully shared the general desire of the country for the 
immediate attainment of political freedom and intended to make every 
possible contribution to the settlement of tlie constitutional problem. 
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Note 11 

rilE BUILDING UP OF A NATION 


Yesterday and today 1 have had lengthy conversations with the ruler of 
Bhopal in regard to the problem of the Indian States in the future 
constitution of India. He spoke to m<^ as a rule, as Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes and as such he was a little afraid of committing 
liimself to anytliing specific. Sometimes he would add that in his per- 
sonal capacity he was prepared to go much further but he wanted to 
carry others with him and this rccjuired tactful handling. He emphasis- 
ed on sc-veral occasions, and I agreed with him, that the major issue was 
Indian independence and the rest would follow. On that issue he said 
that the Princes have put up a straight front. I appreciated this, what- 
ever the reasons behind this attitude might have been. 

When wc discussed other matters tliere was a great deal of reluctance 
to agree to anything which seemed to limit the rights and privileges of 
the Princes. Of course a federation with common subjects had already 
been agreed to. Apart from this everything was rather vague. It was 
admitted that the federal centre would be the supreme authority regard- 
ing the common subjects. But the rest was supj^wsed to be almost 
entirely in the domain of tlie States, or at any rate no commitment at 
this stage was liked. The reason for this was partly the fact that there 
was doubt as to the nature of this federation. Was there going to be 
one federation or two, one constituent assembly or two? So far as 1 
was concernal I made it clear that I was proceeding on the basis of one 
constituent assembly and one federation. 

One rather surprising suggestion was thrown out: that the States should 
join the federation in a body, may be through the Chamber of Princes. 
This in effect was some kind of a Rajasthan, though this word was not 
used. I pointed out that any such conception appeared to me to be 
wholly wrong and rather fantastic. Apart from many other defects that 
it sufferal from, it would be a kind of loose sub-federation not even 
geographically connected together and varying in quality as between its 
different parts to an enormous extent. As such it could not become ^ 
unit, much less an equal unit, in the central federation. The point was 
not pressed and was only casually mentioned. 

Another system casually mentioned was that there should be regional 
grouping of States, each region becoming a unit of the federation. For 
this too I expressed my dislike for more or less the same reasons. 
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Ultimately it seemed that the only feasible way for the States to join 
the federation was as suggested in my first note, i.e., tor major States to 
join as units, for smaller States to group diemselves together if geographi- 
cally so situated and then form a unit or units, and for the remaining 
States to be absorbed in some existing unit. 

We discussed various other matters, such as the preparatory period 
during which the States could come up to the common level of demo- 
cratic, representative and responsible government which might prevail 
in the rest of India, tlie interim period from now till the framing of tlie 
federal constitution by the constituent assembly; fundamental rights etc. 
On most of these points there was considerable divergenee of opinion 
and approach between us, and yet I was repeatedly assured that there 
was no great difference in regard to the final objective, i.e., the buildmg 
up of a great Indian nation, or, as it was termed, a greater India. 

Preparatory Period: 'Tliis refers to the period tliat might be neces- 
sary to bring up the administrative stmeture of the States on a par with 
the rest of India. It was pointed out to me that the Statcs> or many 
of them, were so backward and so lacking in trained human material 
that any attempt to establish full-fledged responsible government would 
end in failure and would delay progress. It was necessary, therefore, to 
have a preparatory period during which representatives institutions could 
be progressively introduced and the people trained in their use. It was 
suggested that during this period the ruler should have considerable 
authority, 'flic period may vary in the case of different States and 
some might hardly require it. Vaguely a time limit of fifteen years was 
suggested. 

I agreed that many of the States were terribly backward and there 
might be difficulty in the way of finding suitable human material within 
the States to start with. 'That indeed was a reason why there should be 
a closer union with the federation which would help in many ways. 
That was also a reason for avoiding backward areas from remaining 
isolated from the rest of India. A backward area attached to a progressive 
area would be pulled up. Several backward areas grouped together would 
simply remain where they were. 

Also it was not really possible to train people for responsible govern- 
ment without casting responsibility upon them even at some risk. With- 
out responsibility they develop only the agitational aspect and this will 
give rise to continuous conflict and difficulty. It might be possible for 
a brief period to give full responsibility, but at the same time to have 
some checks to prevent misuse. A very important factor in the present 
situation was the awakening of the States people. It would be almost 
impossible to maintain institutioiis in the States which compare very 
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unfavourably with those of the rest of India. Besides it is highly pro- 
bable that in some of the major States responsible government in some 
shape or form might be established in the near future. If this is done 
in some States the people of the other States would become even more 
restive and would refuse to submit to any form of autocratic rule. It 
must be remembered that the tempo of change in India, whatever the 
future might hold for us, was going to be rapid and inevitably the 
States would have to fit into tliis tempo. 

The result of this talk was that the ruler of Bhopal expressed every 
sympathy for change in the States and for a rapid association of the 
people with the government But he added that we must take things 
as tliey arc and a preparatory period was essential. In his opinion full 
responsible government was not possible in most of the States today 
and would not even be in the interest of the people because it would 
be exploited for the advantage of some small group. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, steps should be taken towards that end. 

Interim Period: Tliis refers to the period from now onwards to the 
establishment of the new federal constitution, a jx^riod during which it 
is presumed an interim national government would be functioning. 
Speaking as Chancellor, Bhopal wanted to have no constitutional rela- 
tions witli the interim government though he hoped that there would 
be friendly relations. As there were certain common interests he sug- 
gested the formation of an advisory committee consisting of, say, three 
representatives of the rulers, presumably nominated by the Chamber 
of Princes, and three of the interim government. 'Phis advisory com- 
mittee would consider matters of common concern and would advise the 
Viceroy who will still function during this interim period as Crown 
Representative, lire States, however, had made it perfectly clear that 
even during this period British paramountcy must go. This did not 
mean, according to him, that paramountcy should vest in the interim 
national government. Bhopal suggested, however, that he was prepared 
that a decision in regard to common interests may be left for the time 
being to the interim government and its legislature provided that there 
was full consultation with the Princes prior to any such decision espe- 
cially in regard to policy. It might be mentioned that the common 
subjects at present are: 

1. Customs tariff 

2. Salt tax 

3. Any other form of central taxation affecting Indian States 

4. Railway policy 

5. Air communications 

6. Trunk roads 
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7. Posts and telegraphs 

8. Wireless 

9. Currency and coinage 

10. Commerce, banking and insurance, so tar as the matters affect 
both the States and British India 

11. Opium policy 

12. Indians overseas 

13. League of Nations, presumably now the U.N.O., and its ancil- 
lary bodies 

1 suggested that it would be highly desirable to associate the people 
of the States with this advisory committee during the interim period. 
To this Bhopal would not agree though he expressed sympathy witli the 
idea underlying it. He said that only governments could be represent- 
ed in such a committee. Indeed it would be no easy matter to represent 
State governments because of the conflicting interests of some States, 
such as maritime States and others. 

The Crown Representative would in form continue but this advisory 
committee for joint subjects was not supposed to advise the Crown 
Representative. Indeed the Crown Representative should be eliminat- 
ed from any consideration of these common subjects. 

Political Department: Presumably this department^ would continue 
during the interim period though some of its functions might be trans- 
ferred to the advisory committee. At present the Crown Representative 
can demand any sum he likes from tlic Indian revenues for this Politi- 
cal Department. This, I am told, is a non-votable item in the Central 
Legislature. I said that the interim national government must have a 
say about this sum. Bhopal did not know anything about it and said 
the matter did not concern him or the other Princes. So far as he was 
concerned the interim government could do what it chose in regard to it. 

I suggested that it would be desirable for the Political Adviser during 
this interim period to be appointed by the Crown Representative in 
consultation with the interim government. Bhopal said that the interim 
government did not come into the picture and the Political Adviser 
should be appointed in consultation with the Princes or their represen- 
tatives. He would, of course, want someone who was also persona grata 
with the interim government. The question really was one of informal 
consultation between various parties concerned. It would be difEcuIt 
and undesirable for any fixed arrangement during the brief interim 

7. The Political Department was directly under the Crown Representative and 
wholly beyond the control of the Government of India and generally functioned 
in a way opposed ,to the wishes of the people of the States. 
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period. Alter this period botli the Politieal Department and the Politi- 
eal Adviser would presumably go, at any rate, in so far as the States 
adhering to the federation were concerned. 

The objection to the interim government having nothing to do with 
the appointment of the Political Adviser to the Crown Representative 
was resisted by Bhopal as establishing an undesirable precedent of inter- 
ference by ''British India” in matters peculiarly relating to the States, 
such as dynastic matters, question of deposition of a ruler, etc. Few 
such matters would probably arise during the brief period and in ease 
there was a serious complaint against a micros conduct Bhopal suggest- 
ed that tlic matter should be formally placed l)eforc a judicial tribunal, 
'['he question had little intrinsic importance except that it brought out 
the fear of the Princes of intervention from what they call "outside” and 
the development of a kind of paramountcy by the interim government. 

Constituent assembly: When this matter was raised immediately the 
question was put; Is there going to be one such assembly or two? 
It was difficult to decide till the picture of the constituent assembly 
emerged. Would there be treaties or instruments of accession? I said 
I was discussing the whole problem on the basis ot one constituent as- 
sembly which would draft the federal constitution. It would not pre- 
sumably go into the matter of the constitution of the federating units, 
but it might well lay down certain fundamental aspects of these local 
constitutions. No federal constitution could be framed without a cer- 
tain unifonnity in the internal structure of the units. That uniformity 
would mean a democratic Ixisis, fundamental rights etc. The question 
of fundamental rights (which it must be remembered has been formally 
agreed to by the Chamber of Princes) gave rise to another query; Does 
this mean that the falcral government would interfere with or intervene 
in matters of local concern like law and order etc.? 1 said that the pro- 
per course seemed to me when tlie federation objected to any infringe- 
ment of fundamental rights or provisions of the constitution, the mat- 
ter be referred to the Supreme Court for its decision. That seemed the 
proper method to deal with any such conflict. This was not interference 
with the unit's powers. 

As for treaties or instruments of accession I could not quite make out 
where they came into the picture at all. States joining the federation 
came in on the basis of the federal constitution and ceased to have any, 
distinctive feature as the State as opposed to a province. 

Bhopal said that the Princes have taken no decision yet about joining 
the constituent assembly except that they have said that they might 
join it when they saw the full picture. He himself was not sure whether 
it was desirable for them to join it to begin with or to wait till a later 
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stage. He asked me what 1 would prefer in the matter. I said that I 
would not like any compulsion to be exercised on a State in regard to 
joining the constituent assembly. I would like the States to join pro- 
vided, of course, it was in a position to function as a unit and provided 
also that it was prepared to bring up its administrative and other mach- 
inery to the common lev'el. 

Tlie question of representation on the constituent assembly was con- 
sidered. I pointed out that there was a strong feeling on the subject 
and if the people of the States were not directly represented there would 
be trouble. 

Bhopal said that the prevailing idea among the Princes was that only 
governments could be represented but no definite deeision had been 
taken. 'Fliey were waiting still for the picture of the constituent assem- 
bly before they decided. It was quite possible that a measure of repre- 
sentation from elected members of States legislatures could be arranged 
for. Indeed there was a definite trend in this direction. This would 
apply to such States as had such legislatures. But most of the major 
States had them. 'Fhc course even then will be for the State Govern- 
ment either to appoint the leader of tlic elected majority party or to 
allow the elected members to choose one person who would then be 
nominated by the government, or for a panel to he chosen by the elected 
members out of which the State government might choose one person. 
This kind of representation could only come in where a State had more 
than one representative in the constituent assembly. 

If there was only one representative, then some government official 
would be that one; if two, then there would be one government official 
and one chosen from the elected mcml)ers. Tliere was no means of 
providing for elected representation, according to Bhopal, from the smal- 
ler States. 

I pointed out that ever since the idea of a constituent assembly had 
been placed l)efore the country stress had alwaj^ been laid on the States 
being represented by their elected representatives. In 1942 the National 
Congress had rejected the Cripps proposals inter alia on this ground.® 
There was no doubt at all that the Congress would adhere to that posi- 
tion. Today the States' people, of course, were very anxious about it 
and I could not imagine their submitting to being represented purely by 

8. According to the Cripps proposals the States were to be represented on the 
constitution-making body by n delcgaHon in proportion to their population. 
But there was no indication in those proposals or in any subsequent pronounce- 
ments by responsible British statesmen as to how this representation was to be 
secured, that is, whether through the nominees of the Princes or delegates 
chosen by the States’ people or by a mixed procedure. 
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the ruler's nominees. Bhopal said that the situation today was different 
from what it was in 1942. In 1942 the rulers liad opposed Indian inde- 
pendence and more or less lined up with tlie British power asking it to 
preserve their interests. Now the States stood for Indian independence. 
They wanted to give up their association with the British Crown com- 
pletely. The)' relied on their own people and their fate in future would 
be linked with them. Therefore the previous divergence had largely 
gone now. Then again, he added, the constituent assembly would deal 
with the federal constitution only and not with internal matters affect- 
ing the States. Because of this he thought the interest of the States 
people would not be so great. He was afraid also that States people's 
representatives might put up a very poor show, through lack of compe- 
tence, in the constituent assembly. 

Bhopal added, however, that as he hoped the Princes would consider 
the principle of some representation of the elected element, in the man- 
ner indicated above, no great difficulty would remain. I said that it 
might be possible to bring in the elected clement with mutual consent 
but I was quite clear that on this issue there would be much heart-burn- 
ing and trouble if any attempt was made to bypass it in any way. It 
had become a vital test for all of us. 

Bhopal added finally that he had been speaking to me as Chancellor 
and he was unable to commit himself more because of that in regard 
to the many matters that we had discussed. He wanted to assure me, 
however, that all the States were fully aware of the vastness of the 
issues at stake and of the inevitability of change. In fact they were 
taking steps towards that end even now. They had already done 
a big thing by lining up witli the demand for India's independence and 
the elimination of the British. He hoped that we would all avoid argu- 
ment about details and bickering over relatively small matters and con- 
centrate on the bigger issues which would lead to the greater India of 
our dream.® 

9. Jawaharinl sent copies of these two notes to Maulana Azad and Vallabhbhai 
Patel. 
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5. The Need for a Unified Policy' 


The standing committee of the All India States People’s Conference 
met in Delhi early in April to consider the situation in the States gen- 
erally and more particularly in regard to future developments in the 
whole of India. TTie committee was anxious to offer its full cooperation 
in the solution of the vital problems which were facing the country, 
believing as it did that no effective solution was |X)ssible which ignored 
the States and the people there. The committee appointed a sub-com- 
mittee which was to continue sitting in Delhi and to watch the interests 
of the States people and to cooperate wherever possible in the considera- 
tion of various problems affecting them. The sub committee regrets, how- 
ever, that its offer^ of cooperation was ignored and those at present in 
authority have proceeded to consider the problems both of India as a 
whole and of the States without taking into consideration the views and 
wishes of the representatives ot the people of the States. Such an atti- 
tude is entirely contrary to any democratic approach to a problem affect- 
ing 93,000,000 people, and no approach which ignores these people can 
be eflFective or can have any permanence. 

At the moment the sub committee has no knowledge of what deve- 
lopments are likely to take place in the Indian situation, but the tact 
that the States people's representatives have been given no place even 
in consultation is a sufficiently important development for it to take 
notice of and to fashion its future work accordingly. It should be re- 
membered that in a vast number of States there is no semblance ot even 
semi-democratic institutions and there is, therefore, no possibility of any 
true representation of the people. In a few major States legislative as- 
semblies have been created, but they are mostly ot an advisory chara- 
cter and have been elected on a very restricted franchise. Where elec- 
tions have taken place for these legislative assemblies the States peo- 
ple's organisations have secured notable victories demonstrating their 

1. Drafted by Jawaharlal on 28 April 1946 for the sub-coni mittee of the All India 
States People's Conference and issued as a statement to the press. 

2. The Cabinet Mission had invited only the representatives of the Princes for the 
negotiations on the future constitutional arrangement. A resolution of the Con- 
gress Working Committee dated 7 April 1946 stated: “The State means not the 
ruler, but the people. Hence the demand is that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
President of the All India States People's Conference, should be called upon 
to open negotiation^ with the Mission on behalf of the States' subjects". 
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representative character. Even these semi-democratic assemblies have 
been ignored. 

'Fhe subcommittee is well aware of the fact that conditions in the 
States are politically and economically backward with the exception of 
a very few States. This very backwardness which demands urgent change 
and reform is treated as a reason for delaying change. It is patent that 
in an independent India the people of the States must have an equal 
])lacc and must also have the same civil and democratic liberties as the 
people of the rest of India. India cannot be half-democratic and half- 
autocratic, nor indeed can any organic federal union be built up on this 
basis. In the circumstances at present existing it is, therefore, urgently 
necessary both from the point of view of the people of the States and 
of India as a whole that immediate and far-reaching changes should 
take place in the States to bring them to the same level of administra- 
tive and democratic organisation as the rest of India. Otherwise the 
two will not be able to pull together. Indeed the changes in the States 
are more urgently required than elsewhere. The fact that this obvious 
point is being ignored by those at present in authority in England or 
in India is in itself a significant indication that true Indian indepen- 
dence is not aimed at. 

The States People’s Conference has offered its friendly cooperation to 
the Princes and has welcomed certain indications on their part of a 
change in attitude, llie declaration of the Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes assuring civil liberh^ to the people of the States was welcomed 
by the president both in itself and as a possible indication of a new 
approach. Subsequent happenings, however, have not justified this hope 
and recent events in Delhi and in particular the attitude of the British 
Cabinet Mission towards the representatives of the States’ people have 
made it clear that the States people’s movement must rely upon its own 
strength if it is to achieve its objective. Tlie States People’s Conference 
will continue to offer its cooperation to those in authority but that co- 
operation can only be on the basis of rapid change in the condition of the 
people and the structure of government which prevails in the States. 
The tempo of change in the world is dynamic and both international 
and national situations change rapidly from day to day. The States and 
their people cannot continue to remain static and unchanging or even 
slowly changing in this context and if normal avenues of change and 
progress are not open, other avenues will have to be explored. 

With a view to consider the full situation as it is evolving today the 
sub committee recommends that a meeting of the general council of the 
All India States People's Conference be held at an early date at a suit- 
able place. The president should fix both the venue and the date of 
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the conference. It is suggested that, if otherwise convenient, Delhi 
might be the venue and that this meeting be held in the last week of 
May. Notice of this meeting should be issued as tar as possible two 
weeks previously. Members of the general council, however, should be 
informed now of this approaching meeting so that they might keep 
in readiness for it. 

It was deeided some time back, at the invitation of the Indore Rajya 
Praja Mandal, to hold a convention of representatives and elected mem- 
bers of States legislatures at Indore. In view of the proposed meeting 
of the general council this convention should be ix)stponed for the pre- 
sent and the question of holding it and fixing a suitable date for it be 
considered hereafter. 


6. The Rights of the States People' 


Tliis meeting was fixed up about a month ago when it was hoped that 
the negotiations with the British Cabinet Mission would have ended. 
Tlic general council was to meet then to take stock of the situation and 
decide on future action. As it happens, those negotiations have not 
ended although they may be in the last stages. Meanwhile, other pro- 
blems also have arisen demonstrating the explosive nature of the situation 
in the Indian States. 

In Udaipur, last January, we met in full conference and laid down 
the general policy governing our organisation. '^That conference was a 
remarkably representative one, and it may, therefore, be said that our 
decisions were the decisions of the people of the States in India. While 
firmly expressing our objective and our jx^licy we made it clear then 
that we sought no quarrel with the nilers unless this was forced upon 
us. I said that our approach to the Princes must be a friendly one be- 
cause the time had come when every Indian, whether he is a prince or 
a pauper, must realise that India must be a free and independent nation 
with democratie institutions. We appealed to the princes to put them- 
selves in line with this overpowering urge of the Indian people. It 
appeared soon after that there was some response to this appeal when the 

1. Speech at the general council, All India States People’s Conference, Delhi, 
8 June 1946. From The Hindustaa Times, 9 June 1946. 
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Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes made a declaration on civil liber- 
ties and the like. That declaration did not go far and no mention was 
made of our fundamental objective of responsible government. Never- 
theless we welcomed it as a sign of change. 

Unfortunately, that change was more in speech than in action though 
there was some action also in some States. But the past few months 
had brought out instances ot gross deprivation of civil liberties and en- 
croachment on the privileges of the people. Recently in Kashmir there 
has been a flare-up and the situation there is still tense. 

I do not at present wish to go into the details of these oecurrences. 
What is much more important is to understand this explosive back- 
ground in the Indian States. Because wc of the States People’s Con- 
ference have deliberately avoided conflict, some people have thought 
that the position in the States is serene and quiet and the people there 
can be almost ignored. As a matter of fact the people of the States 
have changed vastly during the last few years and participate in equal 
measure Nvith their fellow conntiy'mcn in other parts of India in the 
passion for freedom. Tlicy hunger for change and if a big change does 
not come speedily enough there are bound to be explosions. When a 
people, long suffering and long repressed, get this passionate urge, legal 
formulas arc of no avail. 

During the last two and a half months a delegation of the British 
Cabinet has been in India trj'ing to find ways and means to settle the 
Indian problem. Tlrey have, no doubt, worked hard and tried their 
best, though no one know yet what the result of their labours will be. 
Blit the most astonishing part of this long-drawn-out performance has 
been the absence of the representatives of the States people from any ot 
these deliberations. In effect, the 9? million men and women of the 
States have been ignored and there has been deep feeling on this sub- 
ject. It is inconceivable that any constitution for India can be made 
effectively or can be stable unless the feelings of these States people are 
fully taken into account. It is true that the representatives of the Nation- 
al Congress have spoken for the people of the States. We appreciate 
that and are grateful for it, but wc think that the time hasi come when 
vicarious representation even of the best is not good enough. The 
States people claim to speak for themselves and they will see to it that 
they are heard. No one else, and certainly not their rulers, can speak 
for them. 

Again in the statement issued by the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
last month, the States problem is left entirely vague. Perhaps vagueness 
has sometimes advantages. It is certainly brtter than a wrong decision. 
But it does seem odd that this great problem affecting a quarter of tire 
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Indian population should be left in this nebulous state. British paia- 
mountcy, we are told, will go when the new constitution functions. 
What then? Nobody knows exactly. Of course, British paramountcy 
must go not only from the States but from every aspect of life in India 
and the sooner it goes the better. That paramountcy has been largely 
exercised in the past for the strengthening of the British rule and against 
the people's movements in the States. But what does take its place? 
Does the autocratic ruler become even more than at present a law unto 
himself? 

The rulers, with one exception^, do not say so and yet they want to. be 
left in complete freedom to decide for themselves. That is that a group 
of individuals, however good or bad they may be, with special vested 
interests and privileges, are to decide by themselves about the future of 
those vested interests and privileges. It is true the elemental forces that 
are shaping India’s destiny are much too powerful to be controlled or 
diverted by the rulers or by anyone else. Nevertheless it is odd that it 
should be argued that the rulers by themselves should decide the fate 
of nearly a 100 million people. 

I referred above to an exception. That exception is Hyderabad State, 
that remarkable State which is callal the premier State of India, and 
which also in many ways is the most feudal and backward. Alone 
among the big States of India it has not yet even evolved any kind of 
elected or semi-elected assembly. Alone also it has yet not removed 
the long-existing ban on the State Congress. This backward State claims 
independence for itself when the British go. How long this fictitious 
independence can last is another matter. We remember a statement 
made by the Nizam about two years ago— that he depended on the Bri- 
tish for protection and, therefore, British ovcrlordship should continue. 
It was a frank admission. Well, it is certain enough now that the 
British will quit India. What then of this protection and what of 
independence in the State? 

These are fantastic assertions unrelated to facts or reality. That rea- 
lity is that none of the States can be independent or can go out ot a 
federal India. If that is so, as it is, then everything that we do now 
must take us to that end of ai federal union of India of autonomous units 
with a democratic stmctiire of government everywhere responsible to the 
people. 


2. The Nizam of Hyderabad had said that the Hyderabad State would not join 
any constituent assembly, and “shall become entitled to resume the status of an 
independent sovereign, after the lapse of paramountcy.” 
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Many rulers recognise, howev'cr regretfully, that this is inevitable. But 
they imagine that it will take a considerable time and that there will 
be many stages, but the inarch of c\'cnts in India and the world docs not 
permit of any tarrjing during this journey. We have lingered already 
much too long and those wlio want to take things leisurely even now 
will be pushed by events. 

Our objective is responsible govcrnnicnt in the States under the aegis 
of the ruler as a constitutional head. Tliat objective continues till it is 
changed. 1 wish lo make this clear because of recent events in Kashmir, 
lliosc events ha\e not changed our objective, tliough there is a growing 
feeling for change. Ultimately, of course, it will be for the people of 
the State to decide about the future of the head of their State. Tlierc 
is much talk about dynastic rights and the like. \\'hilc we have accept- 
ed the continuance of the ruler as a constitutional head, it must be 
made perfect!}' clear that the only ultimate rights wc recognise are the 
rights of the people. Kventhiug else must give way to them. Soverei- 
gnty must reside in the people and not in any individual. 

llie immediate problems before us arc: making of an Indian con- 
stitution, arrangements for the interim period, and dcmocratisation of 
the States to bring them up to a common level of the rest of India. 

It has been one of the fundamental policies of the States people that 
in the constitution-making body their elected representatives must take 
part, '^llicy will not submit to their fate being decided by their rulers 
or by the rulers' nominees, ^^'e hold by that. 

It is clear that when a federal union is established each unit will have 
equal rights. 'Ilicre will be no paramountev of one part over another. 
’^Iliis presumes, of course, ecjual development and democracy in all the 
ixirts. Tlicrc will be no parainountcy as it exists today, or it may be 
said that parainountcy for the whole of India will vest in the federal 
union government. 

During the interim period, some kind of ad hoc arrangement will have 
to be made, \\1iatcvcr this arrangement is going to be, the States peo- 
ple should not be left out of it. It is essential that there should be a 
unified policy even during this interim period between the provisional 
government and the States, and that in the formation of this policy the 
States people should have a considerable voice. It is not possible even 
during this period to continue the present arrangements. Even if to 
some extent the old form prevails the content must undergo a complete 
change. Ihcrc has been nothing so rcactionarj’ in India as the Political 
Department. It might be possible to have a joint committee^ with repre- 
sentatives of the provisional government and of the States, to consider all 
common problems and to develop a unified policy. 
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In this committee, the principle of the representation of the Indian 
States must be aceepted. IIo\\ this should be done is a matter tor con- 
sideration. The object should be to avoid two kinds of deadlock: a 
deadlock between the interim government and the States, and a dead- 
lock between the people of the States and their rulers. 

The difficulty as it faces us today is largch* due to the autocratic chara- 
cter of the States govemnicnts. If there had been democracy there, no 
diEculty would have arisen, 'riiereforc, for this reason, as well as others, 
it is exceedingly important that urgent steps should be taken to introduce 
democratic and. responsible government in the States. As soon as tlic 
government and the i^iople arc one, most problems vanish. Tliat should 
be the immediate objective. 

In regard to man) matters which norniall)' come under paramountcy, 
such as succession, maladministration etc., the) may well be referred to 
a tribunal or to the Federal Court for decision. 

I Iiave refened to Kashmir. Many alarming reports have come to us 
about recent events there. Some of them have been contradicted. I 
have been trying to find out the truth of what happened and if I find 
that I have been rcsix)nsible for any wrong statement, I shall certainly 
correct it. In such matters, there is both exaggeration on the one side, 
and an attempt to hide and distort what is happening on the other. It 
is difficult to find the golden mean. Obviously it is necessary even in 
the interest of the State administration to have an impartial inquiry 
into these events. 

But an inquiry is not enough when day-to-day conflicts take place. 
Our colleague and comrade, the Vice-President of the All India States 
People's Conference, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, is in prison with a 
large number of his co-vorkers, and it is stated that there are going to 
be trials. Obviously, there uill be no peace in Kashmir if trials and 
convictions of popular leaders continue. 'Hie British Government has 
repeatedly played that game and failed. ’ITic Kashmir Government is 
hardly likely to succeed. To Sheikh Abdullah and the people of Kash- 
mir, we send our greetings. 

One aspect of the Kashmir troubles demands our attention. That 
is the tendency, often encouraged by those in authority in all the States, 
to support faction or communalism. The policy of divide and rule has 
always been a favourite one of rulers all o\’cr the world. We must be- 
ware of that and we of the States People’s Confcrcnec should specially 
avoid anything that savours of communalism. We stand for freedom 
of the people, irrespeetive of any religion or creed, and equal rights for 
all. To give as examples two major States in India, we stand for exactly 
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the same thing in Hyderabad and Kashmir or in any other State and 
that is the people’s rule and sovereignty. 

Big developments are going to take place in India, though what ex- 
actly they will be, I do not know. But it is clear that ultimately what 
counts is the strength of tlic organisation of the people. Therefore we 
must concentrate on spreading and strengthening the All India States 
People s Conference which has already grown so rapidly and so well. 
Let us make it not only a ix)wcrful voice of the people, but also a wea- 
pon to achieve our objective. 

I have not discussed deliberately what the immediate future may 
decide — as to the acceptance and working out, or the rejection, of the 
proposals for a constituent assembly and a provisional government. The 
major decision in regard to that will have to be made soon by the 
National Congress, and that decision is lx)iind to affect us in all the 
States. Whatever that decision may be, its consequences will be tar- 
reaching. It may lead to some kind of equilibrium or instability or 
conflict. We must be prepared for all these consequences. 


7. To T. VijayaraghavacharP 


New Delhi 
13 June 1946 


Dear Sir T. Vijayaraghavachari‘% 

I rc'ceived your letter of the 5th June a few days ago. It so happened 
that a number of prominent Praja Mandal workers from Udaipur were 
here to take part in the meetings of the General Council of the All 
India States People’s Conference. 1 referred your letter to them and as 
an answer to it they have given me a long note. I have also discussed 
this matter with them. I am not going to trouble you with the note 
they have given me as probably you are aequainted with most of the 
facts. Their approach is, of course, entirely different from yours and 
various charges of inefficient handling of the food situation as well as 
other matters are made in it. What I am eoncemed with is something 
more fundamental. 

All over India, including the Indian States, there is something entirely 
new functioning, a tremendous urge and push towards political and eco- 
nomic change, and this is in evidence in many aspects of life there. 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. (1875-1953); earlier dewan of Cochin, at this time dewan of Udaipur. 
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The Praja Mandals have rapidly grown in strength and influence and 
undoubtedly tliey represent mass feeling, lliey are becoming the coun- 
terpart of the National Congress in the States. 1 have no doubt that 
occasionally Praja Mandal workers may commit errors or use intemperate 
language. We try to avoid this, but in a large popular movement it is 
not possible wholly to do so. After all our common people have had 
no occasion to be trained in the niceties of drawing-room etiquette. 
Their training has been in the hard school of hunger, poverty and suffer- 
ing and it is not surprising if they react sometimes in undesirable ways. 
The Indian National Congress is an old and mature organisation with a 
veryliigh standard of leadership, both, from the moral and other points of 
view. And yet inevitably in the vast organisation tliat the Congress 
represents many things happen that we regret and deplore. I'he very 
conditions created by British rule in India lead to such consequences. 
So also the conditions existing in the Indian States lead to similar con- 
sequences. Indeed in the States tlierc is less maturity or experience of 
public life while there is a tremendous urge for change and freedom. 
On the whole I think that the national movement in India and the 
new urge for freedom in the States have been conducted on a high level 
which can compare very fa\'ourably with any like movements anywhere 
in the world. It is easy to pick holes in them but the real thing to do 
is to understand their inner significance and the fact that they represent 
a new and growing power which must have its way. Old standards do 
not apply to them because tliose old standards of administration and 
thought are completely out of place in the present conditions. 

All the talk of independence for India and responsible government in 
the States, which is so common now and almost universally accepted, 
and which has led to the visit of the British Cabinet delegation and the 
approaching termination of British authority and rule in India, is signi- 
ficant indication of this changing scene. It is a pity that the States have 
not fully appreciated what is happening and what is bound to happen, 
although there are indications that some rulers and their ministers are 
vaguely conscious of all this and are trying to adapt themselves to it. 

The major fact in Udaipur, as in many States, is the continuance of 
an administration which is completely out of date and divorced from 
public opinion or influence. Where such an administration exists today 
there is bound to be continuous friction. It does not help much to 
consider small incidents or petty attempts at cooperation in regard to say 
the explanation of the forest reservation policy or the destruction of the pig 
population. The main consideration is the condition of tlie human 
population and what that population feels and thinks and wants. 

During my visit to Udaipur in December/January last I came into 
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contact with many of die Praja Mandal workers there. I was struck 
by their high standard of service and capacit)’. Mr. Maneklal Verma 
in particular impressed me considerably. 1 came to the conclusion that 
the Mewar Praja Mandal was in good hands. 

I suggest to you, therefore, that the root of the trouble in Udaipur, 
as ill some other States, is tlic continuation of a system of administration 
which has no relation to facts today and, therefore, the immediate need 
of the moment is to popularise that administration and make it respon- 
sible to the people's wishes. ICven during any interim period before a 
major change takers effect, it is dc^sirable to liave cooperation between 
the administration and tlie Praja Mandal, for the Praja Mandal repre- 
sents as nearly as possible the wishes of the people of Mewar. Such 
cooperation must necessarily be on terms of some equality and considera- 
tion for each other. It is not coojxiratioii to expect others to carry out 
decisions made without any reference to them. That is the type of 
cooperation which tlic British Government in India has often sought 
from us and which we have consistently refused. 

As you are well aware, wc arc on the verge of change in India and the 
States and the next few weeks or months may well witness some of 
these major changes. Every State will neccssanJy have to fall in line 
with these changes. Udaipur and Mewar have a magnificent history and 
tradition and I should like very much for Udaipur to give a lead in these 
political and economic changes just as it gave a lead in the past in 
courage and chivalry. 

I am sure that the Mewar Praja Mandal jx^ople will give you every 
cooperation and help in this great task. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehni 


8. Congress and the States People’s Movement' 


A number of non-official resolutions have been given notice of, but 
this session of the Committee is a special emergency meeting there is 
no time to consider them. 


1. Remarks at the A.I.C.C. meeting at Bomba\ on .a non-official resolution relating 
to the States. 7 July 1946. From The Hindustan Times, 8 July 1946. 
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One non-official resolution relates to the Indian States, llie resolu- 
tion- passed at the Haripura Congress with regard to the Indian States 
will have to be changed as that resolution hinders the work of the Con- 
gress in the Indian States, 'llicre has been a great awakening in the 
Indian States and there arc different political organisations such as the 
National Conference, the State Congress, Prathinidhi Sabha and the 
Praja Mandal. The All India States People’s Conference has represen- 
tatives from all the States. Sooner or later, the a)nstitution of the Con- 
gress will have to be amended or some other step taken to associate the 
States' people with the Indian National Congress. 

Another nonofficial resolution asks the Congress governments not to 
resort to the use of tlic Defence of India Rules. I am not aware whether 
the Congress Ministries are using the Defence of India Rules. But I am 
aware that if those rules are not made use of, the question of procure- 
ment of foodstuffs in the various provinces might suffer. 

2. According to the Haripura Congress resolution I he* States people’s movement 
should be left in the hands of the local organisations. 


9. The People of the States and Constitutional Changes^ 


The standing committee have noted with displeasure that the British 
Government in India as well as the rulers of the States arc continuing 
to ignore the people of the States in regard to the steps being taken in 
connection with the constituent assembly. The people of the States will 
not recognise any decision taken witliout their approval and consent and 
representation from the States must come from the people by way of 
election. 

Resolved that the following committee be appointed to prepare material 
and draft proposals on behalf of the people of the States for the coming 
constitutional changes in India as a whole and internally in the States. 
The committee will take such steps as may be necessitated by the meet- 
ing of the constituent assembly and by the States Negotiating Com- 
mittee so as to ensure that the rights of the people of the States are safe- 


1. Resolution drafted by Jawaharlnl for the standing committee of the All India 
States People's Conference, which met in Bombay on 9 July 1946. The 
Bombay Chronicle, 10 July 1946. 
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guarded and the aims and objects of the All India States People's Con- 
ference are advanced. 'ITic committee will consider questions arising 
out of the incorporation of tlie States in an All India Federal Union, 
Fundamental Rights, and the establishment of responsible Government 
internally in the States. The committee will confer whenever necessary 
with the Expert Committee appointed by the Congress to prepare mate- 
rial for the Constituent Assembly: 

1. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 

2. Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 

3. Shri Bhashyam 

4. Swami Ramananda Tirth 

5. Shri Balwant Rai Mehta (Convenor) 

With power to add two further members. 

Tlic standing committee of the All India States People's Conference 
congratulate the brave Indians in South Afriea on the campaign of civil 
disobedience started by them for the repeal of the barbarous measure 
known as the Land 'reniirc and Indian Representation Act and for the 
vindication of their national honour and individual self-respect. The 
committee condemn the brutal and inhuman conduct of the Europeans 
in violently assaulting the peaceful and inoffensive satyagrahis and assure 
their South African brethren of their full sympathy and support in res- 
pect of their great movement. 
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THE STATES PEOPLE'S MOVEMENT 


KASHMIR 

1. Attack on tho People’s Movement’ 


I have just learnt that Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, President of the 
Jammu and Kashmir National Conference and \^icc-Presidcnt of the 
All India States People's Conference, was arrested yesterday afternoon 
by the Kashmir State authorities. At my request he was eoming to 
Delhi for consultation. He was arrested cn route at Chari, 100 miles 
from Srinagar. 1 do not know the circumstances or ostensible reasons 
tor his arrest, but it is obvious that this is a very' serious matter both 
for the Kashmir State and for the States people’s movement all over 
India. It is becoming increasingly evident that there is a general ten- 
dency in many States to attack the jx^ople’s movement. . Whether this 
is due to a desire to queer the pitch at the critical moment, or whether 
it is just the normal functioning of the State authorities, I do not know. 
I arn convinced that this kind of thing cannot take place without the 
support and countenance of the Politieal Department and its agents. 
We know very well that in such matters it is the Resident who plays a 
dominant role. What has happened in Faridkot,- I am told, has been 
done with the advice of the Resident or whatever he is called. It is 
perhaps as well that this question of the States' people and their rulers 
and the Political Department is thus brought to the forefront when we 
are discussing the future of India. A decision has to be made as to 
whose will prevails ultimately in the States. Is the Political Depart- 
ment to continue as of old? Is the ruler also to continue in his old 
ways of irresponsible autocracy? What has happened to all the brave 
declarations made in the Chamber of Princes? What of the future 
when we are told India will be independent and the people's will will 
be supreme? Docs anyone imagine that the States will continue as 
they have done with just minor changes in the facade? So far as the 
States' people arc concerned and their organisation which I have the 

1. Statement to the press, Delin’, 21 Mav 1946. The Hindustan Times, 22 May 
1946. 

2. For three weeks a complete hartal was being obser\cd in Faridkot. Arrest of 
satyagrahis was continuing and leaders of the movement were being cruelly 
tortured. The Secretary of the Praja Mandal Jatha had been so severely 
beaten up at the police station that he became unconscious. See post, sub-section 
“Faridkot”. 
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honour to represent, they will never agree to this. All talk of political 
changes based on the continuation of the States system in its old form 
is just empty and fruitless. In order to consider all these vital develop- 
ments in the States a meeting of the general council of the All India 
States People’s Conference has been convened for June 8, 9 and 10 in 
Delhi. "Hiat council, ^^hich represents all the major and minor States 
of India, will take full cognizance of these developments and will, no 
doubt, lay down its polic}' as to how to meet them. 


2. Grim Events in Kashmir^ 


Both as the president of the All India States People’s Conference and 
as a Kashmiri, I have been greatly troubled by the recent developments 
in Kashmir. I have said little about them so far, because I wanted 
more facts. My first impulse was to go to Kashmir, but I refrained 
from doing so till I had more information. I know that the kind of 
messages that we have been getting through press agencies are comple- 
tely one-sided and unreliable. Tliese press agcneics only send out 
messages approved by the State authorities. I have now had a vivid 
account of the happenings in Kashmir from Bakshi Ghulam Moham- 
mad and Mr. Dwarka Nath Kachru who have recently arrived here, 
llicy will be issuing statements- themselves, and so I need not repeat 
what they arc going to say. 

Many questions have been put to me about the new orientation® 
given to the popular agitation in Kashmir with the demand for "Quit 
Kashmir” based on the Amritsar Treaty.^ It has been, and is, the 
policy of the All India States People’s Conference to demand full res- 

1. Statement to tlic press, Delhi, 26 May 1946. National Herald, 27 May 1946. 

2. In his statement on 29 May 1946, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad said that the 
Prime Minister of Kashmir “still believes in force and repression . . . The 
people of Kashmir will not cow down before his administration.” 

3. While the States People’s Conference demanded full responsible government 
under the ruler, the lamnni and Kashmir National Conference, on 17 January 
1946, declared that the treaties and engagements were made without the^ con- 
sent of the people, and proclaimed its “faith that nothing short of full respon- 
sible government without the ruler’s participation will satisfy the free- 
dom urge of the States’ people”. 

4. The treaty in 1846 concluding the first Anglo-Sikh war granted Kashmir to 
Culab Singh, a sardar of the Lahore Darbar, in return for 10 lakhs of rupees, 
which he paid to the English. 
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ponsible government in all the States under the aegis of the ruler who 
is to act as a constitutional head of the State. That has also been the 
policy of the Kashmir National Conference of which Sheikh Moham- 
mad Abdullah is the president and leader. 

During the last few months, however, the State authorities have been 
pursuing a policy of direct hostility to the popular movement in Kash- 
mir and trying to disrupt it by various undesirable methods, including 
encouragement of the communal issue. 

The position of the popular Minister there, Mirza Afzal Baig, became 
impossible and he had to resign. Subsequently, in defiance of their own 
tules. they apjDointed another person, who was till then also a member 
of the Kashmir National Conference, as Minister. Iliis was the result 
of a secret intrigue about which no one knew.® 

There was considerable resentment at these tactics of the State autho- 
rities and feeling against them grew. Evidently, they were bent upon 
creating trouble and many weeks ago they started bringing in the State 
army to the valley and distributing it at various strategic points. 

Some weeks ago a committee of the National Conference sent a 
memorandum® to the Cabinet delegation raising the question of the 
Amritsar Treaty and demanding that this treaty be abrogated and Kashmir 
be ruled by the people of the State. Tliis new policy reflected the 
growing tension in the State and the rising temper of the people against 
the State administration, Tlicre were many charges also of comiption 
and nepotism in the State administration. Tlie new policy had not been 
endorsed by the National Conference or its executive. Normally it 
would have been considered by that executive on the 26 th of this month. 

But, meanwhile, events marclied ahead. Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 
spoke publicly about this new policy."^ Personally, I think that it was 

5. While Sheikh Abdullah was away in Delhi in connection with the Cabinet 
Mission, the Kashmir Coveriiinciit sought to create a rift in the National 
Conference. It won over a leader of the National Conference and appointed 
him a minister. Tlie Prime Minister later admitted that he had been planning 
against the popular movement for the past eleven months. 

6. The memorandum stated that as “the sale deed confers no privileges equiva- 
lent to those claimed by States governed by treaty rights .... the people of 
Kashmir press on the mission their unchallengeable claim to freedom on the 
withdrawal of British power from India”. 

7. Sheikh Abdullah had launched a mass campaign under the slogan “Quit Kash- 
mir”. In his speeches in May 1946, he suggested that with the grant of in- 
dependence to British India, the people of Indian States, who were also Indians, 
should enfoy similar independence. The treaties and engagements between the 
Princes and the British should be set aside and a new basis of relations 
established. 
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untortunate that a marked variation in the policy both of the All India 
States People's Conference as well as of the Kashmir National Con- 
ference slioiild have been made without the full consideration of the res- 
pective bodies. But I recognise the feeling which gave rise to this 
policy in Kashmir and the total ineptitude of the State authorities which 
gave rise to that feeling. 

I should like to make it clear that the policy of the All India States 
People's Conference remains what it was — that of responsible govern- 
ment under the aegis of the rulers. Indeed no one can change it 
except the Conference itself. 

But events in Kashmir, as also happenings elsewhere in the States, 
arc repeatedly bringing this issue before the people of the States and 
it is possible that unless cjiiick changes tow^ards responsible government 
take place in the States, the rulers may no longer be welcome even 
as constitutional heads. ‘^Dicrc is a great deal of talk of dynastic rights 
and privileges, but no dynasty or individual can claim to override the 
fundamental rights of the people. If the rulers remain, they can only 
do so by the goodwill and desire of their owai people, and not by com- 
pulsion of external or any other authorih'. Sovereign^ will have to 
reside in the peo])le and w'hat follows will thus necessarily be accord- 
ing to the w'ishes of the people. 

I am not interested in the legal implications of the Amritsar Treaty 
or any other treat}*. I am interested primarily in the good of the peo- 
ple and their right to decide for themselves what their government should 
be. 

While, therefore, T think it regrettable that the issue of the ruler con- 
tinuing or not WMS raised in Kashmir at this stage without reference to 
the organisation concerned, I must make it clear that it is open to any 
individual or group to raise that issue, if it chooses to do so on its own 
responsibility. If this is done in a pejiccful way, no State has a right 
to suppress it. 

What happened in Kashmir clearly demonstrates the desire of the 
State authorities to avail themselves of any pretext to crush the popular 
movement. I have requested Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah to come to 
Delhi for consultation. At a public meeting in Srinagar he announced 
this fact and said that he was going to Delhi within a few days. He 
further directed that no public meeting or agitation should take place 
during his absence from Kashmir. It w*as clear that he wished to dis- 
cuss the whole situation with me before taking any other step. 

Tlircc days later he was on his way trom Srinagar to Rawalpindi when 
he was arrested and about the same time a large number of his colleagues, 
both Muslim and Hindu, were arrested at various places in Kashmir. 
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'Fhe whole of the valley was handed over to military administration.* 
'I'hc police, being Kashmiris, were withdrawn. A reign of tenorism and 
frightfulncss then began. Kashmir has practically been cut off trom 
the outside world since then and martial law prevails there. There 
have been conflicts with crowds and firing on numerous occasions. My 
information is that far more people than officially admitted have been 
killed.® A much larger number who were wounded were sent to jails 
instead of hospitals. Srinagar is almost a city of the dead where move- 
ment is difficult and large numbers of people are practically interned ni 
their own houses, apart from the many hundreds who have been put in 
prison. Clashes. occur daily and even women have been shot down. But 
what is far worse is the deliberate attempt, reminiscent of martial law 
days in the Punjab in 1919, to humiliate human beings. I understand 
that people are made to crawl in some of the streets, that sometimes 
they arc made to take off their turbans to clean the streets and pave- 
ments, that they arc made to shout at the point of the bayonet "Maha- 
raj Ki Jai”. Dead bodies are not handed to the relatives for burial ac- 
cording to religious rites, but are soaked in petrol and burnt. Tlic mo.s- 
ques, including their inner shrines, have been occupied by the military. 
A wall of the Jama Masjid of Srinagar has been knocked down to make 
a passage for military lorries. A dangerous feature of the situation is the 
deliberate attempt to foment communal trouble. 

All this, and very much more, is happening in Kashmir today. It passes 
one’s comprehension how any Indian officials could behave in this bar- 
barous and inhuman way to their fellow countrymen. 

But humanity apart, surely there could be no more effective method 
to make the position of the ruler intolerable to his people, llic military 
forces under their British officers may, for the moment, succeed in shoot- 
ing and killing and overawing the people of Kashmir. How long will 
they do that and what will be the results? Are they going to make 
the people loyal to the Maharaja at the point of the bayonet? That is 
not the way human beings function and that certainly is not the way 
the Kashmiri is going to function. 

What part the Maharaja has in this sorry business, I do not know. 
But undoubtedly he will have to suffer for the policy of his administra- 
tion. In any event the Ministers of the Maharaja must shoulder this 

8. As the Kashmir police force refused to lathi-charge the civil resisters the force 
was disarmed and three units of the Kashmir State troops were flown back 
from West Asia to deal with the internal trouble. 

9. On 22 May 1946, over 300 people were arrested and more than 20 were kill- 
ed and hundreds injured. But the State censor reduced the casualty figures in 
news telegrams. 
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responsibility and they will have to answer for this before not only the 
people of Kashmir, but public opinion in India, ^^^lat again is the 
part of the Resident and the Politieal Department in this business? Tliey 
too will have to make it clear where they stand in this matter. 

Whatever the rights and wrongs of any policy, there are certain limits 
beyond which no government dare go, except at its peril. The Kashmir 
Government has gone beyond these limits in its desire to crush a popular 
movement which is firmly established in the hearts of the Kashmiris. 

Everyone who knows Kashmir knows also the position of Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah there. Tic is the Sher-c-Kashmiry beloved of the 
remotest valleys of Kashmir. Numerous legends and popular songs have 
grown around his personality. He has been, and is, one of my most valued 
colleagues in the States people’s movement, whose advice has been 
sought in all important matters. 

Docs anybody think that we are going to desert him or his comrades 
in Kashmir because the Kashmir State authorities have got a few guns 
at their disposal? We shall stand by the people of Kashmir and their 
leaders in this heavy trial that they are going through. 

If they have erred in any matter, we shall tell them so frankly, but 
for the moment their blood is being shed in that ]o\ cly and fertile valley 
and all talk of legal niceties is c|uibbling. I1ie fate of nations, when 
passions arc aroused, is not decided by lawyers’ arguments. 

Kashmir by itself is imix)rtant, but this issue obviously atleets all the 
States in India and it is for all of them to consider its signifieanee, more 
specially at this time when we arc supposed to be hammering out the 
future of India. It is a bad sign at this particular moment for the blood 
of a people to be shed and for State authorities to display their military 
might in repressing their own people. The talks that we arc having 
about India’s future become pale and shadowy before this grim reality, 
lliings have gone far in Kashmir, perhaps too far already. Yet they 
might grow worse. It is up to everyone concerned with Kashmir or with 
the States generally to try his utmost to cry halt to this. 'Flie Kashmir 
State authorities should also give thought to the inevitable consequences 
of their actions. 

I have postponed my visit to Kashmir for the present, because I was 
not quite sure that I could render effective help at this stage. I want 
to help, as far as I can, in ending this terribly bitter conflict anJ the 
moment I feel that I can be of such help I shall go. 

Meanwhile, I would appeal to all concerned, especially the newspapers, 
to avoid giving a communal turn to what is happening in Kashmir. I 
have noticed with deep regret some highly intemperate articles in the 
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Lahore press. It has been the policy of the State authorities to encourage 
communal troubles. We must not fall into this trap. 

'lb the State authorities I would sa\- that their actions are bringing 
grave discredit on their name and no government can live with that dis- 
grace attached to it. 'llic world still remembers Amritsar and Jallian- 
wala Bagh. Arc we to have yet another gruesome memory to pursue us 
in the days to come? 

Let there be an end of all this and a calm consideration of the issues 
at stake. 'Fhey will require all the wisdom and forbearance that we 
may possess. 


3. Solidarity with the People of Kashmir^ 


In view of the serious situation in Kashmir and all that is happening 
there T call upon the States people’s organisation, its regional councils, 
praja mandals, lok parishads, State Congress and the like to express their 
sympathy with the jKoplc of Kashmir and to offer to help them in such 
ways as they can. I suggest that meetings might be held to this end on 
Sunday next, June 2nd. If it is more convenient for any local organisa- 
tion, another suitable date might be chosen. At these meetings not 
only should a full expression of solidarity with the people of Kashmir 
be made, but the demand for full responsible govcnimcnt in every State 
should be reiterated. 'The time has gone by for half-measures. Col- 
lections should be made for the relief of sufferers in Kashmir and these 
collections should be sent to Shri Kamalnayan Bajaj, Treasurer, All India 
States People’s Conference, C/o Bajaj and Company, 51 Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Bombay. It may be necessary later to enroll volunteers 
tor special service in connection with Kashmir. For the moment we 
must watch developments but we must be ready for all emergencies. 

1. Statement to the press, E)elhi, 28 May 1946. The llindiistan Times, 29 May 
1946. 
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4. Demand for an Inquiry^ 


Kashmir affords a notable illustration of how things must not be done. 
So long as there was some attempt at cooperation between the State 
administration and the National Conference, unsatisfactory as this was, 
there was no possibility of trouble. 'Fhe moment this policy was revers- 
ed on the part of the State the situation underwent a progressive change 
for the worse. 

When and how this occurred, Prime Minister Kak,* in a press inter- 
view, has stated: “We have been prci>aring for it for 11 months and 
now we arc ready to meet the challenge. Tlierc will be no more \acilla- 
tion and no weak-kneed ix)licy. We shall be ruthlessly firm and we 
make no apology about it”. 

It is interesting to remember that Mr. Kak became Prime Minister 
pist about 11 months ago. Previously there had been a succession of 
other Prime Ministers. Gradually each was pushed out from the pic- 
ture till Mr. Kak emerged as Prime Minister and supixirfcd this new 
policy. 

I was in Kashmir in July-August last, .soon after Mr. Kak had become 
Prime Minister. Already one noticed the beginnings of this new policy 
although the National Conference w'as still cooperating with the Govern- 
ment and one of its men was a Minister. 'Plie poor Minister had a 
hard time of it and ultimately resigned. One can understand easily 
enough, after Mr. Kak’s statement, why that Minister should have had 
this diffieult time, for the new Prime Minister was deliberately prepar- 
ing to fight and crush ruthlessly, and without apologs', the Kashmir 
National Conference. 

Obviously, a Minister from that Conferenee could not fit in with this 
policy and had to go. In fact, the conditions that were created made it 
impossible for any honourable person to remain as Minister as they 
made it impossible for any popular organisation, like the National Con- 
ference, to continue to offer its cooperation to the State authorities. 

Every recent dcxelopment is explained by this frank admission of the 

Kashmir Piimc Minister. lie was out for trouble and he has got it, 

% 

1. Statement to tlie press, Delhi, 28 May 1946. The Hindustan Times, 29 May 
1946. 

2. Raniaeliandra Kak, an archaeologist who was librarian in a GovcrninenL college 
in Kashmir before being appointed minister in waiting to Maharaja Hari Singh, 
became Prime Minister of the State in 1945. 
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relying on his army and making careful military preparations for his 
grand coup. These included the transport of Kashmir troops by air from 
the Middle East. 

During my stay in Kashmir last year, I found that the National Con- 
ference went more towards cooperation with the authorities than most 
other popular organisations in the States. In spite of tliis, they were 
treated in a shabby manner and I do charge the Prime Minister with 
deliberately encouraging factionalism and coinmunalism so as to 
weaken the National Conference. Later, when tlic question of Mirza 
Afzal Baig’s resignation arose, Slieikh Mohammad Alxliillah refused to 
take any precipitate action. 

Twice in the course of a month, he consulted me showing me all 
tlie correspondence on the subject. I agreed with him ultimately that 
there was no other course open but for Mirza Sahib to resign. While 
we pondered and considered and hesitated. Prime Minister Kak w'cnt 
ahead with his military and other preparations. 

I am astonished tliat with this knowledge anyone should have the 
effrontery to say that Sheikh Abdullah or the National Conference pre- 
cipitated a crisis. The big mistake they made was not to realise what 
the State policy was and continue to offer their cooperation for so 
long. It was only during the last few days that this realisation fully 
dawned upon them and they began to think in terms of self-defence. 

I have seen reports of one ot tlie last speeches delivered by Sheikh 
Abdullah in Srinagar before his arrest. Even at that stage he said that 
lie w'ould accept responsible government under tlie aegis of the ruler 
provided that the ruler was only a constitutional head. The fact of 
the matter is that the Kashmir State organisation from the Prime Minis- 
ter downwards has irritated the ixoplc of Kashmir beyond measure. 

Nothing moves in Kashmir and it is heart-breaking to see that para- 
dise on earth running to waste because of incompetence. Serious 
cliargcs arc made against the administration. Tlie Maharaja, who, to 
begin with,, kept above local politics, has apparently given a blank cheque 
to the present Prime Minister, and inevitably the feeling against the 
Prime Minister and others extends itself now to the Maharaja also, 
for ultimately he is responsible. 

He has not only kept aloof from his people completely, but even 
his Ministers could not approach him easily. Apparently his sole con- 
tact with the outside world is Prime Minister Kak. 

Mr. Kak has stated that he would welcome my visit to Kashmir. 
Certainly I shall go there when the time comes, but when I go there 
my first object must be to see and consult Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 
and other leaders of the National Conference. Is Mr. Kak going to 
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give me full faeilitics for this purpose? Is he going also to agree to a 
full and impartial inquiry into all the matters that have happened dur- 
ing the last few weeks, including, of course, the ruthless policy of which 
he is so enamoured? 

If he is so pleased with liis own activities he should not be afraid 
of an inquiry into tlicin. Mr. Kak has taken full responsibility for his 
policy. Let him justify it, tlicrcfore, before an impartial tribunal. It 
is no small matter to prepare for eleven long months for an attack on a 
popular organisation and then to hand over the State to a militar)^ ad- 
ministration with all the consequences that this entails. 

Mr. Kak, when he talks about being ruthlessly firm, talks a language 
which no statesman or one responsible for the fate of human beings 
can indulge in. Ilis very language condemns him and his polic}\ 
Blimps have ceased to exercise control in most countries. It is the 
unfortunate fate of Kashmir today to be in charge of Blimps. 

Mr. Kak has raised issues in Kashmir of the most vital importance 
to all those interested in the States. In a sense, I welcome the enun- 
ciation of his policy, for that will mean a clearer decision when the 
time comes for a final decision, and that cannot be long delayed in 
Kashmir or in any otlier State. There has been too much talk of long 
periods of preparation for the States to bring them up to the common 
level. People will have to hurry up now, tor CNcnts are marching swift- 
ly to their predestined end. 


5. Telegram to the Prime Minister of Kashmir^ 


Press reports indicate trial of Sheikh Abdullah and others. I desire to 
organise jHoper defence. I request I may be given full facilities for this.* 

1. 28 May 1946. National Herald, 4 June 1946. 

2. The Prime Minister of Kashmir replied: “ the court will grant facilities for 

defence .... on application from the accused.” 


6. The Futility of Repression' 

The situation in Kashmir should improve, and it is possible only if 
the State authorities withdraw their repressive policy. The people 

1. Speech at the closing session of the All India Stales People's Conference, Delhi, 
11 June 1946. From The Hindustan Times, 12 June 1946. 
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should control themselves, and suspend the movement but not under 
the repression of the State administration. 

I feel that there are some tactical mistakes in the Kashmir move- 
ment which gave a chance to the State authorities to blame the people. 
In my opinion, movements in the States should not be started unless 
the people are sufficiently strong. States movements liave not reached 
a mature stage. At the same time, the jKople should not tolerate for 
a single moment any attack on their liberty. If we want to get rid of 
the rulers, we ha\’e to oppose them with full force, ^\^c should be 
prepared fully to launch a movement. 

I’hc 1942 niovcincnt is one of the biggest movcinents, which shook 
the whole of India, from one end of the country to the other. Even 
such a powerful movement, which had the backing of the entire peo- 
ple, was curbed by nithlcss repression. Yet the people emerged much 
stronger. 

The map of new India is being redrawn. Wc arc on the verge of 
big changes and the States also have to change. I am not sorry for 
issuing two statements on Kashmir about a fortnight ago. 


7. A Government Hostile to the People' 


I have refrained from saying much about the Kashmir situation since 
1 issued my last statement.- Tlie matter is much too serious and grave 
tor an argument to be carried on in the press. It was my desire not to 
say anything which might worsen the situation. My mind and thoughts, 
however, have been occupied with this situation, and I have tried to 
think of what should be done to improve it. I waited for the meeting 
of the general council of the States People's Conference, and I also 
gathered as much information about the events there as I could. 

Tlic general council has passed a comprehensive resolution which I 
commend’ to the public. Tliis resolution was carefully drafted and 
represents our joint opinion on this subject. 


1. Statement to the press, Delhi, 12 June 1946. From The Hindustan Times, 13 
June 1946. 

2. See ante, item 2. 

3. See ante, pp. 351-353. 
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I find that iny concluding remaiks at the general eouncfl meeting 
have not been eoircctly reported or understood. This is an additional 
reason why I should make myselt clear in regard to Kashmir. 

The Kashmir authorities denial almost totally many of the state- 
ments of events that I had made previously. I have now considered 
carefully a large number of reports coming in the press, as well as from 
individuals and eyewitnesses in Kashmir. I have also met deputations, 
some officially inspired and putting out the oEeial viewpoint, and others 
representing another viewpoint. Entirely contradictory reports have been 
given to me about the events that had happened. Obviously, a search- 
ing iiKiuiry is necessary to know the truth. 

For my part, I believe that, during the first few days following the 
arrest of Sheikh Abdullah, the military behaved very badly, and many 
of tiie allegations against them are true, or have a strong basis of fact. 
Later, much of this was stopped by the Government. It is clear that 
one eannot hold the Government directly responsible for every act ot 
the soldiery. What the Government is directly responsible for is the use 
of the military on this scale, and when this is done other consequences 
nonnally follow. 

I should like to correct the two incidents I mentioned. I have enough 
information which can substantiate them, and I regret that 1 gave pub- 
licity to them without sufficient proof. These two allegations are the 
burning of lx)dies of persons killed and the breaking down ot a com- 
pound wall of the Jama Masjid. Very probably, the deaths due to 
firing were mucli more than those admitted in the official communique. 

How all these bodies were disposed of, I cannot say without much 
greater proof than I possess. As regards the allegation about the wall 
of the jama Masjid, it appears that there is a wooden gate and a mili- 
tary lorry passing through accidentally dislodged some bricks of a column. 
This may have given rise to the story. Anyhow I am sorry that I statol 
something which was not correct. 

These are relatively minor matters. The major thing is the nature ot 
the action taken by tho Kashmir Government from the arrest of Sheikli 
Abdullah onwards. I have no doubt that the anest was wholly uncall- 
ed for and unwise, and the subsequent action taken through the military 
was extraordinarily provocative. It has amazed me how anyone placed 
in a responsible position can make the statements made by the Pnme 
Minister of Kashmir. Tliose statements threw more light on the back- 
ground of the situation than anything else that I know. He had charg- 
ed me with being a partisan. He is perfectly right in doing so, for I 
am a partisan of the people of Kashmir, and I intend to stand by them, 
whatever the future may unfold. 
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The question is, on whose side is the Government of Kashmir, on 
the people’s side, or against them? Recent events would indicate that 
it considers the people of Kashmir as enemies. If a government fun- 
ctions in this way, it forfeits all confidence and lays the seeds of trouble. 

I do not wish to enter into any argument because it is my earnest 
desire to help in solving this complex situation. Obviously, this is im- 
portant not only from the point of view of Kashmir, but of all the 
States as well as the whole of India. 

Events today act and react on each other. Tlic people of the States 
everywhere are closely watching, with the deepest sympathy, the hap- 
penings in Kashmir. As our resolution has shown, we must and will 
stand by the people there, and yet we would much prefer ending the 
present trouble. If, unfortunately, the authorities continue in the 
course of repressive action, the natural consequence will be for the 
people to oppose and resist this action. 

I find that all kinds of stories arc prevalent about Communist action 
in Kashmir, and the example of Azerbaijan is cited. A few Communists 
have undoubtedly functione4 in Kashmir, but it is absurd to think that 
this movement is due to them. It is still more absurd to bring in Azer- 
baijan. So far as I am concerned, I do not agree with many asisects of 
the Communist policy in India, and it is for this reason that in the 
National Congress we have parted company with them. I should imagine 
that the policy of the Kashmir Government is more likely to encourage 
Communist activity than any other policy. 

Tlic fact is that Kashmir, which is not only beautiful, but wealthy in 
the reaf sense of the term, with enormous resources, ^xitcntial power, and 
with some of the finest artisans and craftsmen in the ivorld, is a country 
of appalling poverty. Tire fact is that nothing happens in Kashmir to 
redeem this poverty, and raise the level of the masses. Out of this 
degradation and suffering, a powerful people’s movement has grown. 
Tills movement is essentially national in its outlook, though sometimes 
communal elements have played a part. in it. It is not anti-Hindu, anti- 
Sikh, or anti-anything. 'The only way to deal witli this movement is 
with friendship and cooperation, and with active steps to relieve the 
burden of poverty. It cannot be suppressed. 

I have, unfortunately, been tied up here with important consultations, 
and have been unable to go to Kashmir. But Kashmir fills my mind, 
and I shall go there as soon as I can. To the Government of Kashmir, 
I would say: “You have erred grievously in many things, but there is 
yet time to remedy a# least some of the errors. It is never wrong for a 
government to retrace a step, which has brought trouble in its train. 
To persist in error is not strength.” To the people of Kashmir I would. 
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first of all, extend my deepest sympathy for all they have suffered, and 
are at present suffering, and my assurance that 1 shall do my utmost 
tor their peace and advancement. 

I'o the minorities there, I should like to say that their future must 
inevitably lie in cooj^eration with the majority. I’hey do a disservice 
to themselves and to Kashmir by isolating themselves. They have every 
right to live the life of their choice within the structure of freedom 
uliich Kashmir must necessarily evolve. They have every' reason to stand 
by their legitimate rights. But it is not a legitimate right to come in 
the way of the advance of the people as a whole or to claim special 
privileges which arc at the expense of others. So far as I can see, these 
minorities will have an honourable position in Kashmir, but that posi- 
tion will never be gained by hostility to others, and the propagation of 
communal hatred. 

Let c\'er^onc in Kashmir look at the problem in relation to what is 
liappcning in India and the world, 'lliat is the only true perspective. 
Covernments come and go, but the people remain. It is the people 
who should count in the end and who make and unmake governments. 
'I’lierefore it is onl) from the people’s point of view that any real solu- 
tion can be sought. 

Sheikh Abdullali is at present in prison with many of his colleagues. 
I’his fact alone is a continuous provocation to many. If that provoca- 
tion is removed, I am sure ix:ace will come soon enough. For my part, 
1 am not in the habit* of giving up a cause I have espoused, or a comrade 
when he is in trouble. I shall stand by the cause of the people of 
Kashmir and of Sheikh Abdullah, who* is their acknowledged leader, and 
I shall do everything to advance that cause. That means no hostility 
to any other group, rather it means the good of all who arc connected 
with Kashmir. 


8. Telegram to the Maharaja of Kashmir' 


I am reaching Srinagar on June 19 w'ith lawyers tor Sheikh Abdullah's 
trial. I still hope that in the interests of all concerned the trials will 
be given up and Sheikh Abdullah and his colleagues released. Such a 

1. 14 June 1946. National Herald, 24 June 1946. 
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step will lead to peaceful consideration of the grave problems confronting 
Kashmir. 1 would gladly help in the task and can meet you for the 
purpose, if you so desire.* 


Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. On 16 June 1946, the Maharaja of Kashmir replied: . . any outside lawyer 
whom the accused may engage will have to approach the Chief Justice for 
permission. Your coming here is inadnsable as it will only create complications.” 


9. To the Maharaja of Kashmir* 


16 June 1946 


My dear Maharaja Saheb, 

Tlic day before yesterday I sent you a telegram to the following effect 
. . .* 1 hope to reach Srinagar together with Mr. Asaf Ali, Dewan 
Chainan Lai and Mr. Baldcv Sahai, c-v-Advocate General of Bihar, in the 
evening of June 19 by car from Rawalpindi. The immediate object of 
our going there is to arrange for Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah’s defence 
in the trial that has been fixed for June 21. 

I am much more concenicd, however, as I have no doubt you arc also, 
with the general situation in Kashmir of which this trial is only a part. 
I should very much like to be of some help in the solution of problems 
that have arisen there. My main object in coming is to endeavour 
to do so. 1 want, as you must also desire, jieacc and development in 
Kashmir State. I feel, however, that it will not be possible to return 
to normality and ]x;ace unless these trials are withdrawn and Sheikh 
Abdullah and his colleagues arc released. Naturally, the present agita- 
tion that is still continuing in some form or other in Kashmir should 
also be stopped at the same time. Tliis action will result in a proper 
and peaceful consideration of the various problems which those inter- 
ested in Kashmir have to face. 

I have, therefore, requested you in my telegram, and 1 would like to 
repeat the request here, that Sheikh Abdullah and others be released. 
As you are no doubt aware. Sheikh Abdullah was on his way to consult 


1. National Herald, 24 June 1946. 

2. For text of telegram see preceding item. 
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nic here in Delhi, when he was arrested. As soon as he is released, 
we can confer together and endeavour to devise means, which would 
lead to a proper settlement. 

The problem of Kashmir is important enough by itself, and some 
ot us are intensely interested in it. In the present moment; however, 
it has an additional importance in the whole context of the Indian States, 
'rhe constituent assembly is likely to come into being soon, and each 
State and, more especially, the major States will have to consider their 
representation in this assembly. You are, I presume, aware of the 
popular demand put forward both by the Indian National Congress and 
the All India States People’s Conference that representation in the con- 
stituent assembly should be by means of representatives elected by the 
people. All these and similar problems have to be faced very soon. 
It is obvious that the difficulty inherent in these problems will be greatly 
increased if the situation in Kashmir is abnormal, and the State is in 
conffict with the popular organisation there. Tlierefore, in the interest 
of the State authorities as well as of the people, a rapid return to normality 
is eminently desirable. 

It is very difficult for me at this delicate stage of negotiations with the 
llritish Cabinet delegation to leave Delhi even for a day. But I am so 
greatly interested in doing something for Kashmir that I have decided 
to leave Delhi and to try my best to help in finding a solution. The 
solution would be easy enough, if you and your Government alsoi desire 
it. I have suggested, in my telegram, that I would gladly meet you to 
discuss these matters if you so desire. My visit to Srinagar on this oc- 
casion will necessarily be brief, as I have to come back as soon as possi- 
ble to Delhi for talks with the Cabinet delegation and the Viceroy, 
But even during this visit, it may be possible to lay the foundations of .1 
settlement. It necessary, I can return to Srinagar a little later for further 
conversations. 

I am asking my colleague, Mr. Dwarka Nath Kachni, to take this letter 
so that you may get it before my arrival in Srinagar, and be acquainted 
more fully with my approach to this problem. I hope that my impend- 
ing brief visit to Kashmir will yield results, which will be satisfactory to 
all parties concerned.* 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehra 


A note of the Kashmir State Government stated that this letter was delivered 
on 19 June 19-(6 and before a reply could be sent, Jawaharlal had defied the 
ban on his entry into the State. 
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10. Telegram to the Maharaja of Kashmir^ 

17 June 1946 

Received your telegram I am surprised to learn that you consider my 
visit will lead to complications. I am going to Kashmir to help in put- 
ting an end to complications already existing and easing the unfortunate 
situation which has already lasted too long. As such, the State authori- 
ties should welcome my visit and give all facilities. Isolation and avoid- 
ance of personal contacts lead to unnecessary diffieulties; hence my desire 
to study the situation lor myself and meet you. I have sent a letter to 
you by messenger. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Natioiuil Herald, 24 Iiinc 1946. 

2. The Maharaja of Kashmir had telegraphed on 17 June 1946: ..your coming 

... at tliis jiiiictiirc will entail iinfortunate consequences. . . " 


11. The Purpose of the Visit^ 


'Iho purpose of m\ \isit to Kashmir is three-fold; I am going to Kashmir 
to arrange for the defence of Sheikh Abdullah, secondly, to sec things 
for myself, although my visit to Srinagar will be a brief one, and thirdly, 
to do all I can to put an end to the complications arising from the policy 
of the Kashmir Government. 

Question: How would you react if the Kashmir State bans your 
entry? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Let me have a little rest. Ihcre can be no peace 
in Kashmir unless Sheikh Abdullah is released. 

O: Would you comment on the report that there arc two groups 
in the Working Committee — one in favour of accepting thd Cabinet 

1. Interview to the press ;it Lahore airport en route to Kashmir, 19 June 1946. 
Based on reports in National Herald, 20 Jiuk, and The Hindustan Times. 
20 June 1946. 
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Mission’s proposals in a spirit of trial and the other standing out 
for amendments? 

JN : Such a speculation is absurd as there is bound to be some diversity 
of opinion when 12 persons are having important discussions. 

Q: What is your comment on the press report that Gandhiji who 
holds certain vie\\'s regarding the Cabinet Mission’s proposals might 
cease to act as adviser to the Congress? 

JN: Your question deserves no reply. 


12. At the Border of the State* 


Jawaliarlal Nehru: My patience has been exhausted by waiting at the 
customs house for three hours. I have tom down such orders before, 
and will ignore it now. Nobody has ever dared to check my movements. 
1 will enter Srinagar, though it may take me weeks. I will not go back. 
1 do not recognise the authority issuing such an order and I am not 
bound by it. I am already in Kashmir territory and have actually defied 
your orders. ’Fhe only course open to you is to remove me forcibly 
by arresting me. I do not recognise your Covernment and will not obey 
the State’s orders. 

District Magistrate: IIow' would you like \our order being dis- 
obeyed when you join the Government? 

JN: That will be a popular government depending on the nation, 
quite different from the Government you represent. Yours is a tyranni- 
cal government. It is mibchaving. 


1. This was the passage-.it-arins that took place lietween Jawaharlal and the Dis- 
trict Magistrate who met him at Kohala bridge and served an order prohibit- 
ing his entry into Kashmir territory on 19 June 1946. From The Hindustan 
Times, 21 June 1946. 
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DM: I might have to resort to firing, if the situation gets out of 
hand. 

JN: I do not mind a tew people being killed as it would only give 
further impetus to my mission in Kashmir. M\ duty is in Kashmir. 
The Viceroy and my colleagues in the Congress Working Committee 
urged me to remain in Delhi where important negotiations arc being 
held. I plainly told them that my place was in Kashmir, llie Kashmir 
State authorities probably do not realise that they arc dealing with the 
President-elect of the Indian National Congress. 1 know no going back.® 

2. \Vitli these Mords Jawalinrhil dashed forw.ird, def)itig t)ie military cordon. 


13. ToKlshanDar* 


20 June 1946 


Dear Mr. Dar,® 

As you are aware our party was proceeding to Srinagar in connection 
with the trial of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah whicli is fi.\ed for tomorrow 
there. Mr. Asaf Ali and Dewan Chaman Lai were to appear as counsel 
tor the defence. Several days ago an application was presented to the 
Chief Justice of Kashmir for permission for them to ajipear in this case. 
I was proceeding to Srinagar witli a view to advising my colleagues in 
regard to the conduct of the ease. 

Yesterday afternoon at Kohala you served an order on me under the 
Defence of Kashmir Rules, which I considered wholly unjustifiable, ask- 
ing me to leave Kashmir tenitory immediately and not to return to it 
without written permission. I told you then that 1 was unable to carry 
out these directions. I had conic to help in the defence of Sheikh 
Abdullah’s case and I did not propose to go back without going to 
Srinagar for this purpose. It was open to you forcibly to prevent me 
from proceeding further or to take me out of Kashmir State territory. As 
a matter of fact my remaining in that territory was in itself a disobedience 
of the order served upon me. 

I had no desire to put additional difficulties in your way and hence 1 
waited at Kohala for five hours in order to give you time to communi- 
cate with your superior authorities. As. however, no special directions 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-16, 1946-48, pp. 18-19. N.M.M.L. 

2. District Magistrate and Governor of (Caslimir. 
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cainc for you or were communicated to us, I started walking in the dir- 
ection of I^omcl accompanied by my colleagues. An attempt was made 
to 'stop us, but gradually we advanced about two or three hundred yards. 
^^^c then had another talk with you and put it to you that you should 
either arrest us or allow us to proceed. You were prepared to do neither. 
You did anest, however, my colleague Pandit Dwarkanath Kachru, 
though it was not clear to me how his case differed from that of the 
others. In regard to all the others, excepting myself, you said that they 
were tree to go ahead. 

Somewhat later we gathered that you had gone to Domel, and the 
police and military, who were barring our way, had been removed. It 
was late at night then and we also proceeded to the Domel dak bunga- 
low where we spent the night. 

f should like to know what the position is in regard to me and my 
colleagues. Mr. Asaf Ali and Dewan Chainan Lai propose to go to Sri- 
nagar to confer in Sheikh Abdullah's case with other lasvyers and with 
Sheikh, Saheb himself. As the case is fixed for tomonow it is necessary 
for this conference to take jilacc today at the latest. 'Tlicy have been 
told, however, by \ou that they cannot go to Srinagar or indeed leave 
I'loincl. They ha\c further been told by yon that they as well as all 
the other inembers of the party may consider themselves technically 
under arrest, 'nius, I presume, I am also under arrest. 

I .should like to be perfectly clear about this matter. Am I at the 
])resent moment under arrest? Are Mr. Asaf Ali and Dewan Chaman 
Lil under arrest, and are the other members of tlie party also under 
arrest? Obviously, we ha\e to consider our own course of action and 
before we do so we should be told definitely how matters stand. I 
should like an answer in vvriting so that there might, be no misapprehen- 
sion. 

In particular I should like you to appreciate that Messrs. Asaf Ali and 
Chaman Lai are t(» appear as counsel in Sheikh Abdullah’s case and pre- 
\enting them from proceeding to Srinagar today* will be interfering with 
the arrangements for the defence. 

I am for the moment staying on here in Domel dak bungalow await- 
ing your reply to this letter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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14. To Padmaja Naidu' 


Domel 
June 20, 1946 
9 p.m. 


Bebee dear, 

I am resting by the side of the river jhcluni. It is an agreeable enough 
spot, though I wish it was not quite so warm in the day time. 'Hie 
night was cool and pleasant. Domel — the junction of two rivers, the 
Jhelum and the Kishanganga. Fhc Jhcluni is the bigger and full of 
muddy water. 'Hiis morning it was dark red, probably because of heavy 
rain above and the nature of the rocks through which it passes, 'flic 
Kishanganga is crystal clear. Unfortunately we cannot reach the Kish- 
anganga as it is on the other side, llicrc is a legend that when Noor 
Jahan arrived here once with Jahangir, she was tired and her eyes were 
full of dust and smarting. She washed them in the waters of the 
Kishanganga and she felt so refreshed that she called the river Nainsukh 
— the delight of the eyes. 

So here I am. I have passed this place many times, stopping here for 
a meal, but ever since the advent of the motor age I have not sjxint 
a night here. Now perhaps we may Inne to spend many nights for we 
are supposed to be detenus (or is it detcnucs?). Asaf Ali and Chaman 
Lai were with me till this afternoon. 'I’liev managed to get permission 
as lawyers to proceed to Srinagar. Now there is Mohamad Yunus, an 
I.N.A. officer, Mathai,- I lari, and a newspaper correspondent. Ap- 
parently we are all detenus for the moment. 

I am told that there arc vague rumours to the effect that I was injured 
last evening, 'lliis is not true. No one was injured, though Chaman 
lial complained today ot pains in the body. And \ct it is easy enough 
to get injured when bayonets are at hand. One particular bayonet 
held by an excited and panic-stricken soldier, was very near me. The 
armed police also loaded their guns for emergencies and when people 
arc panicky, loaded guns might well go off. As a matter of fact no such 
accident happened and we are all safe and sound of limb and body, 
rather the better for the adventure. Anyway I am, for I was feeling 
oppressed and unhappy at recent developments in Delhi— the gradual, 
inexorable closing in of a net — a sense of being tied hand and foot 


1. Padmaja Naidu Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. M.O. Mathai (1909-1981); member of Jawaharlal’s personal staff, 1946-59. 
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and strangled. I feel that at least I have put my head out of the net 
for a while and breathed more freely. That is something gained. 

I tear that many of my eolleagues as well as others will not be too 
pleased with me for creating complications. I did not deliberately do 
so, but I think it is true that at the back of my mind there was a faint 
hope that the Government will be stupid enough to create a situation 
to my liking, lluit hope was realised. Also that this business would 
give a touch of reality to our long-drawn out talks. It is not the Maha- 
raja of Kashmir alone who would profit by it, but all rulers of States^ 
and the Viceroy, and many others. 

Yet it is odd enough. Here people arc talking in terms of a provi- 
sional government of which they expect me to be a jnember. And here 
I am behaving as a rccklcsj? agitator of old needlessly, so they will say, up- 
setting everybody’s apple cart. Sometimes such an upset is good, so 
I think. 

As I was writing this the District Magistrate (who is also Governor 
of Kashmir) came and told me that the head of the Kashmir army, a 
fellow named General Scott, has visited him here and is very worried 
and panicky. lie expects numerous jathaa from the Punjab to invade 
this place. He is also not sure alxiut me — I might run away. So he 
suggests that I might be nio\'cd further up the valley. I have told him 
that I have no objection at all to this. Tlie nearer I am taken to Sri- 
nagar the better, for Srinagar is my present goal and I do not propose 
to go back till I have reached it. So I await further orders. 

Tlic District Magistrate happens to be distantly related to me. His 
son has married the daughter of a first cousin of mine — rather a nice 
girl. He, the D.M., has had a bad time at this job. And yet perhaps 
he saved the situation from deteriorating. A slight error in judgment 
might well have led to a minor disaster. 

We were stopped at Kohala yesterday afternoon. That is where the 
State boundary begins. For five hours wc waited there patiently for fur- 
ther instructions from Srinagar. A number of people hadi been brought 
on 3 lorries from Srinagar & neighbourhood with black flags to shout 
'Go Back yawaharlaP. There were Muslims (of the Muslim: Gonfcrence) 
some Kashmiri Pandits & others. Thq^ were obviously brought by the 
State people and some of them confessed to having been paid a rupee 
or 2 nipccs for the day. "Vhey stopped shouting at a gesture fron^.a 
police officer. They shouted on one side — on the other, a small crowd 
collected, reinforced by a lorry load of stout Punjabis from Murree, and 
these people outshouted the others. Give me the Punjabi any day in a 
competition of shouting slogans. He has a perfect genius for invent- 
ing new slogans on the spot. So for many hours we had shouting and 
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singing of national songs. Of coutse there were plenty of offensive 
epithets for the black flaggers. “Bhare ke tattu, hai, hai.”- Some school 
boys from a neighbouring national school enlivened the proceedings by 
their singing. 

After five hours of waiting I got rather fed up and decided to do 
something. So after due notice we started walking in the direction of 
Srinagar. We were stopped by the armed police (or soldiers?). Some 
had bayonets, some had lathis, some guns. We slowly pushed through 
them. 'They tried of course to stop us — we were about two or three 
dozen. But most of them were not inclined to use their lathis. But 
they pushed their bayonets threataiingly and it was just chance that no 
one was hurt. The order to load guns was given by a police officer. But 
the D.M. kept cool, though he was agitated enough. Gradually it all be- 
came a kind of procession with the police marching along ahead of us 
and surrounding us. Wc went about 200 or 300 yards and then stopp- 
ed for a parley. 

Meanwhile, the black-flaggers seeing us on the march fled precipitately 
stumbling in the process. Later some of them came to us and apologis- 
ed privately. 

It was 9 p.m. Somebody had arranged for food for us. We spread 
a durrcc in the middle of the road and had a good feed. The D.M. 
came to the conclusion that it was no good for him and for us to spend 
the night on the road. He hinted that we could go to tlie next dak 
bungalow, 21 miles further up towards Srinagar. lie removed his police 
and wc motored np to Domel where wc spent the night. And here we 
are still. I am waiting for further developments. Can wc go further 
up or not? 

Love 

Jawahar 

The sound of running water is very pleasant and soothing. 

The Jhelum is just below the dak bungalow. 

'5. “Hired men, down, down.” 
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15. Telegram to Abul Kalam Azad^ 


Your message- conveyed to me, also news postponement Sheikh Abdul- 
lah's trial to July 1. In \'ie\v grave discourtesy offered to me by Kashmir 
Government in spite my friendly approaches, deeply regret wholly un- 
able return until full liberty of movement, including visit to Srinagar, 
accorded to me. Request Working Committee proceed without me. 

Jawaharlal 


1. 21 June 1946. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his telegram sent on 21 June, Maulana Azad said; “The Working Com- 
mittee advises \ou to return to Delhi, as promised, tomorrow. 'Fhe Working 
Committee’s fixed discussion awaits sour return. I liave asked Il.TI. the Maha- 
raja of Kashmir to adjourn Sheikh Abdullah’s case.” 


16. Telegram to Abul Kalam Azad^ 


Received your message^ at one afternoon. In obedience directions 
Working Committee am prepared return immediately on understanding 
come back Kashmir later. Early return only possible! by aeroplane from 
Srinagar. No scrxicc planes available Srinagar or Pindi. Am under 
detention and can make no arrangements. Shall await facilities for 
return. 


Jawaharlal 

1. 22 June 1946. A.l.C.C. File No. G-16, 1946 48, p. 10, N.M.M.L. 

2. See ante, page 246, footnote 6. 
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17. To the Maharaja of Kashmir^ 


Dak bungalow, 
Uri, Kashmir 
22 June 1946 


Dear Maharaja Sahcb, 

My last letter to )ou, which was taken personally by Shri Dwarkanath 
Kachru, was tollowed by various activities on tiie part ot the Kasliiiiir 
Government resulting m my arrest and detention as well as tlie 
arrest and detention ot a number ot my colleagues. In these cir- 
cumstances perhaps another letter trom me would hardly be called tor. 
But 1 feel that 1 owe it to you and to mjselt to send you this letter. 

In my telegrams and letter to you sent trom Delhi 1 made every 
eftort to approach you in a courteous and Iriendly manner. 1 wanted 
to avoid any undesirable development and to help in solving, or at 
any rate casing, a situation which could not be welcomed by anyone 
concerned witli the weltarc of Kashmir. 1 regret that )ou did not ap- 
preciate my approach to this question and instead permitted your Gov- 
emmait to take the action it did. 1 consider this action not only a 
grave discourtesy personall}, which would not matter very much, but 
to the organisations I have the honour to represent. I am not agree- 
able at any time or at any place to my freedom of movement being 
interfered with, whether it is an Indian State or the rest of India. 
Inevitably I could not agree to obey the order served on me at Kohala. 
I am convinced that it was a major error on the part of your Govern- 
ment to arrest Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah as he w^as going to Delhi 
to meet me. It was the second major error of your Government. to stop 
me from going to Srinagar in connection with Sheikh Abdullah's case. 
The consequences of these actions are patent, and I can hardly con- 
ceive that the Kashmir Government is pleased with its own activities 
or with the consequences these activities have led to. 

In view of the direction of the Congress Working Committee, con- 
veyed to me by the Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 1 
have decided to return immediately to Delhi provided facilities arc 
available for the purpose. I have done so, however, on the distinct 
understanding that I shall return to Kashmir as soon as the urgent 
work in Delhi permits me to do so. The fact that Sheikh Abdullah's 
case has been adjourned has facilitated my present return. As soon 
as the date of my return to Kashmir is fixed up I shall inform you of 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-16, 1946-48, pp. 89, N.M.M.L. 
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it I do not know how your Government will view my return and 
whether it will again attempt to stop it or not. If any such order is 
passed with a view to stopping me, I shall be unable to obej^ it. 1 see 
no justification whatever for any Government, least of all the Kashmir 
Government at present, to try’ to stop the entry of an individual like 
me, and I cannot submit to any such restriction on my freedom of 
movement. I trust, however, that no obstruction will be placed in my 
way in carrying out my programme. 

One of my colleagues, Shri Dwarkanath Kachru, was ancsted at 
Kohala apparently for doing just what most of us did on the occasion. 
The reason for differentiating his case from others is not clear to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


18. On the Decision to Return^ 


I received an urgent summons from the Congress President this after- 
noon at Uri in which I was told that the Working Committee desired 
my presence immediately as various important matters were awaiting 
decision. I was told I could return to Kashmir later. In view of this 
direction of the Congress President and the Working Committee. I 
decided to return to Delhi, 

The fact that Sheikh Abdullah's case has been postponed also faci- 
litated my return. We left Uri at about 4 p.m. 

At Uri, for the last two days, we were kept as detenus in the dak 
bungalow which was converted into some kind of a prison for this pur- 
pose, guarded by the military. I have been rather out of touch with 
the happenings in the country since I entered Kashmir. 

1. Interview to the press, Rawalpindi, 22 June 1946. From The Hindu, 23 
June 1946. 
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19. All Account of tho Episode^ 


For the last four days, I liave been rather cut off from outside news- 
papers and news. I find now that, as is usual, rather exaggerated 
accounts of various occurrences have appeared in the press. So I shall 
give a brief account of tlic happenings as I see them. 

Our party reached Kohala on 19 June in the afternoon and, after 
lunching at the dak bungalow, as we crossed the bridge into Kashmir ter- 
ritory about 2.30 p.m., I was served with an order under the Defence 
of Kashmir Rules asking me to leave Kashmir. 1 said that I was un- 
able to obey that order as I saw no justification for it, and I proposed 
to remain there. I'hc road further on was bloeked by a wooden bar- 
rier and by the police and the military. Our party sat on the roadside, 
or in the small customs hut, for a long time. I'hc District Magistrate 
had said that he would communicate with the higher authorities and 
asked me to wait for an answer. I agreed to do so. 

Wq grew rather impatient as hour after hour went by and no answer 
came. Ultimately, at about 7.45 p.m., I told the District Magistrate 
that I could not remain like that on thei wayside any longer, and I pro- 
posed to march on foot towards Domcl on Srinagar Road. Obviously, 
I could not go very far on foot and Srinagar was 132 miles further on. 

While we were waiting, some residents of Kohala, chiefly young men 
and schoolboys, had gathered at the spot. 'ITiey sang national songs 
and raised our usual slogans. On the poliee side three lorries had 
brought a number of people from Srinagar or the neighbourhood with 
black flags. Tlicy were shouting ‘J^^waharlal, go back'. Tliey were, 
however, quite disciplined about it and when a police officer raised his 
hand, tlicy stopped shouting immediately. Later, in the evening, some 
of these black flag demonstrators came to us and apologised privately 
and said that they had been paid for the oecasion. 

When the ncAvs of my being stopped reaehed Murrec, about 25 Con- 
gressmen from there eaiiie over in a bus to Kohala. References in the 
papers to jathas gathering there are entirely wrong. Apart from one 
lorry-load of Congressmen, who came to enquire as to what had hap- 
pened, and some of the residents of Koliala who had gathered, nobody 
else came so far as I know. Kohala is a very small place with only a 
few inhabitants. 

1. Interview to the press, Delhi, 23 June 1946. From National Herald, 24 June 
1946. 
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At about 7.45, I started marching along the Srinagar Road. Others 
followed me, and when we came up to the police and the military, I 
pushed ahead in between them. So did others. Some of the soldiers 
had bayonets, some had rifles while the ixflice had lathis, llie police 
refrained from using their lathis except in tr\ing to stop us. Tlie bayo- 
nets were very near us sometimes, but actually there was no injury from 
them. In fact, when one ba\onct was within a few inches of me Mr. 
Dwarkaiiath Kachru, who was next to me, diverted it. He was arrested 
soon after. 

On the wliole, 1 have no complaint against the police or the military, 
who were placed in a ditticult position. But when there arc bayonets 
and loaded rifles, accidents can easily take place. I'he order to load 
rifles was given in our presence. 1 was not in)ured in any way, nor was 
anyone else, except as a result ot pushing about and hustling. Altogether 
we must have gone about 250 yards, the later part of the journey being 
more or less ot a procession with the police and tlie military joining in. 

VVe then stopped again and had a talk with the District Magistrate. 
Right at the beginning we had asked him if we had been arrested. He 
said “no”. We said that if we were not arrested, then wc claimed the 
right to march on. Ultimately, the Magistrate took away the police and 
the military to Domel, 21 miles ahead. \\ c had some kind of meal in 
the middle of the road and we motored to Domel, where we spent 
the night. 

I'lie next morning we were told that we were technically under arrest. 
Mr. Asat Ali and l.^ewan (Jhaman Lai wanted to go to Srinagar, but they 
could do so onl) wiien special permission came from Srinagar late m 
the afternoon. At night, we were removed Iroin Domel to Uri, 50 miles 
towards Srinagar. A military convoy accompanied us. 

'Hie Uri dak bungalow was converted into a kind ot prison and was 
guarded by the military. 'There 1 remained for two days, when 1 receiv- 
ed Maulana Sahib’s telegram, demanding my presence here. 1 had no 
alternative but to obey. But, of course, it was understood that 1 would 
go back to Kashmir later. 'The fact that Sheikh Abdullah’s trial had 
been postponed also made it easy for me to return. 

It has been stated that a large number of jathas came. So far as 1 
I know, only a few odd people trickled in. /\s a matter of fact, I had 
discouraged jathas from coining, 'The whole traffic on the jhclum 
Valley road had been completely stopped for two or three days. 

About Kashmir, I do not wish to say anything more at present, but 
this incident does throw' a significant light on conditions in the States. 
Why should I, or anyone else, be stopped from entering any State? So 
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far as I am concerned^ I have the strongest objection to my being order- 
ed to* restrict my movements. I am not prepared to obey any order that 
I consider unreasonable anywhere and at any place, whether in a State, 
or in the rest of India. Nor do I consider myself an outsider in any 
State. The whole of India is my home, and I claim the right to go to 
any part of it. 

I am| not sorry for what has happened, if it makes the rulers and others 
think hard of the new conditions in India and the temper of its people. 
Today highnesses and excellencies do not count in people's eyes as such. 
The worth of a man is not judged by how much he takes, but how 
much he gives to the public in the shape of labour and service. Each 
one of us consumes tlie labour of other people. The question is how 
much we give to the common pool. If we take more than we can give, 
we arc a burden and strain on society, 'llierefore, every ruler, as cver)'- 
onc else in India, must ask himself this question. Docs he give more 
than he takes cither in service or othenvise? 'Tliose who take more than 
they give cannot obviously be honoured members of society. 

In the past for many of them it had all been a question of taking. 
In the future, a new balance has to be set in our social structure. So 
it is not merely a question of treaty rights, which arc dead as a doornail, 
or dynastic rights, which have no value in people's eyes, but only a ques- 
tion of human rights. It is by that standard alone that all problems 
have to be considered and decided. 


20. To Vijayalakshmi Pandit^ 


New Delhi 
June 25, 1946 


Dear Nan, 

I hope you are resting in Khali and getting fit again. 1 am quite well 
in spite of reports to the contrary. As a matter of fact this little out- 
ing in Kashmir has cheered me up and my two days' stay in Uri was 
much occupied in making up for arrears of sleep. 

My programme is uncertain still. But I imagine that we shall leave 
Delhi by the end of this week. I have to go to Kashmir again round 
about the 1st July. If ' I can manage it, I shall go to Allahabad a couple 
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of days. I have not been there now for nearly three months. In Kash- 
mir I intend staying for three or four days only. But of course this is 
subject to developments there. 

I have just received the following cable : 

Generalissimo and I greatly concerned regarding your safety and 
health as newspapers report you were detained and injured. Please 
inform us how you arc and whether there is anything we can doi for 
you. Where is Nan. Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 

To this I am sending the following reply : 

lliank you and Generalissimo for your kind inquirj^ Am quite well. 
Nan is at present touring in Himalayas. Returning Lucknow beginn- 
ing July. Hope you and Generalissimo well. We often think of you, 
Greetings and good wishes. 

I wrote two or three letters to Indu from Kashmir. I hope she has 
got them. Quite a number of people want to accompany me during my 
next visit to Kashmir. But I fear this will be less c^xciting than the last 
one. 


Yours, 

Jawahar 


21. To Dewan Chaman LaP 


New Delhi 
27 June 1946 


My dear Chaman, 

I am sorry 1 have misscxl you here. I am going away tonight to Allaha- 
bad. From there I shall have to go to Bombay soon. I wanted to talk 
to you about Kashmir. We have been discussing this matter in the 
Working Committee. The Committee, in accordance with their message 
to me at Uri, feel that they must assume responsibility for this matter 
now. "ITicy arc taking a number of preliminary steps in this direction 
in tlic nature of correspondence etc. If necessary they will be followed 
up otherwise. 

For the present I have been advised by them not to go to Kashmir 
'because of the meetings of the Working Committee and A.I.C.C. in 
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Bombay. It is probable that after the meetings Maulana Azad and I 
might go there together. 

I should very much like you and Asaf to go to Kashmir for this trial. 
It is, of course, not merely for the trial but for other obvious reasons 
also. If nobody goes people there will feel that we have deserted them. 
They are rather down and out at the present time and require to be 
helped psychologically. So I hope you will go even for a short period; 
also Asaf. He is not likely to go to Bombay for the A.I.C.C. I im- 
agine that this matter will be cleared up before very long in view of 
the various forces at work to this end. It is from this point of view 
also that I would like you and Asaf to go now, because your visit itself 
.will help. You will tell Sheikh Abdullah that I am very sorry I could 
not be present there now, but I have refrained from going there because 
better hands arc dealing with the matter and I couldn't easily go just 
at present because of the A.I.C.C. My mind is, however, full of Kash- 
mir and we shall do our utmost. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


22. ToLordWavelP 


Allahabad 
13 July 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

Over two weeks ago, just before I left Delhi, you were good enough to 
send for me to discuss recent happenings in Kashmir. I told you then 
that I had promised to return to Kashmir and I intended to keep my 
promise. But I had no desire to precipitate matters and, therefore, I had 
postponed my visit for ten or twelve days. Meanwhile, I hope that the 
difficulties in the way of my going to Kashmir would be removed. 

I have now waited for over twq weeks. I do not know what the exact 
position is there now. Meanwhile, this question has assumed a larger 
significance and the Congress Working Committee is seized of it. You 
will appreciate that it is not merely a personal matter so far as I am 
concerned but affects our entire relation with the States. I am wholly 
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unable to understand that the Kashmir Government should forcibly 
prevent me from entering Kashmir. Whether they are support- 
ed in this attitude by the Political Department or by the other ruling 
pnnccs 1 do not know; but I can hardly conceive that they have acted 
in this manner without the advice and approval of the Political Depart- 
ment. In any event I have to keep m\ word to the people of Kashmir 
and I intend going there about the 23rd or 24th of this month. As 
you were interested in this matter and spoke to me about it, I think it 
right and proper to inform you of this. As soon as I have definitely 
fixed my date of departure I shall, of course, inform the Maharaja of 
Kashmir about it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23. To the Nawab of BhopaP 


Allahabad 
14 July 1946 


Dear Nawab Saheb, 

Thank you for your telegram congratulating me on my taking charge 
of the Congress presidentship. 

As you must be interested in recent happenings in Kashmir and have 
taken part in some talks relating to them, 1 feel I should let you know 
that I intend going to Kashmir in about ten days' time. I returned from 
there last month on the definite understanding that I would go back. I 
had tried not to precipitate matters and I IioiktI that the difficulties and 
obstructions placed in my way would be removed. Nearly three weeks 
have passed by and I have to keep my promise. 

'Ibis question, as vou no doubt appreciate, has assumed a much wider 
significance than it possessed prc\4ouslv and the Congress Working 
Committee has taken charge of it. It is a matter which will undoubt- 
edly affect the public attitude to the Indian States in general. I still 
hope that a satisfactorv way out may be found. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehni 
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24. ToAsafAlP 


Allahabad 
16 July 1946 


My dear Asaf, 

The postal and telegraph strike has rather isolated us and made it 
difficult to communicate with each other. I am sending this letter by 
messenger, that is through Krishna Kripalani wlio is going to take charge 
of the A.I.C.C. office in New Delhi, lliis. I believe, is situated opposite 
your house in Windsor Place. 

I do not know if you have received the notice of the meeting of the Ex- 
pert Committee we have appointed for the constituent assembly. 'Plus 
committee consists of \ou, Gopalaswanii Ay\angan K.T. Shah, D.R. 
Gadgil of Poona, Iluinayun Kabir, K.M. Munshi and me. We have 
fixed the 20th July for its first meeting. It will meet at 19 \\'^indsor 
Place. New Delhi, at 2 p.m. Naturally I want \ou to be present at it 
and I have asked all ineinbcrs to come prepared with notes. 

In spite of my desire to have )ou in Delhi for this meeting, I sent 
you a telegram suggesting that you might stay on in Srinagar for Sheikh 
Abdullah's ease. I did this in consultation with Maulana because for 
the moment we saw no other way out. The telegram you sent me was 
not clear except that Bakiev Sahay was going away. I do not know 
how matters stand now. It is exccedingh' difficult now to get hold of 
any senior counsel. We cannot even get into touch with other per- 
sons by telegram. The time at our dis])osal is limited. Ultimately, 
seeing noi other way out for the present, I have asked a young barrister 
here, whom you might perhaps know— -Shanti Dhawan. to go to Srinagar. 
He is good in his own way, but obviously this is a stop-gap arrange- 
ment and he cannot take the place of a senior. I decided to send him 
as I could find no one else just at present and it was better to send him 
than no one at all. So far as the work is concerned, he will do it fairly 
well, both from the legal and political points of view. But he docs not 
carry a big name and a reputation. I do not even know whether the 
case will be proceeded with or adjourned again. Anyway Dhawan can 
hold the fort till further developments or till other arrangements are 
made. 

Of course if you had remained there or if you could go there that 
would be the ideal arrangement. But I can't press you to go backwards 
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and forwards at the cost of your other work. That is for you to decide. 

I do not know yet what the answer of the Kashmir Government is to 
the proposals put before them in Bombay by Gandhiji, Maulana and 
Patel, ^riiese proposals were in brief immediate unconditional removal 
of the ban on my entry, Sheikh Abdullah’s release, and then considera- 
tion of constitutional issues on the basis of responsible government under 
the aegis of the Maharaja. For the present only the first two count. I 
think an alternative suggestion was also made that in any event Sheikh 
Abdullah should be released indefinitely on some kind of bail on his 
own recognizance so that he might be able to go about and consult his 
colleagues in Kashmir and outside. Kak said that he would place these 
matters before the Maharaja and then let us have his reply. It appear- 
ed that probably there would be a removal of the ban on my entry but 
there was little chance of Abdullah being released before the trial. 

Since then we have been waiting for an answer. I did not meet Kak 
and had no sayj in these talks. A suggestion was made that I might meet 
him, but I said that I better not do so. 

Vallabhbhai wrote to the Viceroy also and sent a telegram to the 
Maharaja. Tlic answer to this telegram was to the effect that the Maha- 
raja had written to me. I have so far received no such letter. It is 
possible, of course, that it has been held up by the postal strike. So 
I do not know at all where matters stand. Provisionally I have intend- 
ed going to Kashmir about the 24th of this month from Delhi. I in- 
formed the Viceroy and the Nawab of Bhopal of this, but I should like 
to know before I go what the Maharaja has written. I should like also 
to communicate with Maulana and Vallabhbhai. That is difficult so 
long as the postal strike continues. 

My present programme is to go to Delhi by air on the 19th reaching 
there at about 7 p.m. that day. On the 20th, as I have said above, we 
hold our Expert Committee meeting. I shall stay there till I go to 
Kashmir unless something unforeseen occurs. 

I have mentioned above that Shanti Dhawan is being sent by me to 
Srinagar. I am asking him to spend a day in Delhi to meet you and be 
posted up. He will reach Dclhf on the 19th morning by train. I want 
him to proceed by air on the 20th morning to Pindi and thence by car, 
to Srinagar. I am writing a letter to Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad to make 
arrangements for his air journey as well as car journey from Pindi. Will 
you please sec that Bakshi gets this letter and makes the necessary ar- 
rangements? His usual address is : C/o Pandit Brothers, Connaught 
Circus, New Delhi. 
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As I shall reach Delhi on the 19th evening I should like to meet you 
and Dhawan that same night before Dhawaii leaves the next morning. 
I expect to stay with Ratan and Rajan at 18 Ilardingc Avenue. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


25. To Bakshl Ghulam Mohammad* 


Allahabad 
16 July 1946 


My dear Bakshi, 

Wc have not yet had any definite answer from the Kashmir authorities, 
but the Maharaja sent a telegram to Sardar Patel three days ago to say 
that he had mitten to me directly. I have not received this letter yet, 
possibly bceausc of the jxistal strike. 

I have received a telegram from Jailal Kilam- stating that Baldcv Sahay 
is away and he wants further instructions. It is exceedingly diflficult to 
make any suitable arrangements in tliis short time, especially as the post 
and telegraph system is not working properly. 1 had hoped that Asat 
Ali would stay in Srinagar, but apparently he has come back to Delhi. 
I do not'know whether tlie case will be adjourned again or not. I can’t 
get a senior lawyer from Bombay or elsewhere to come suddenly at a 
day’s notice. I have, therefore, decided to send from here an able and 
smart young man, whom perhaps you remember as he was associated 
with the States People’s Conference some years ago— Shanti Dhawan. 
Dhawan is a capable barrister and is Reader of Law here at the uni- 
versity. Both from the legal and political points of view he will be good. 
The only thing lacking is a famous name. I think he is good enough 
to carry on and hold the fort for the present till wc make other and 
additional arrangements if necessary. So Dhawan will go from here via 
Delhi. He expects to reach Delhi on the 19th early morning by train. 
I have asked him to meet Asaf Ali and you so that both of you might 
post him up. I shall show him the papers I have here. I want him to 
leave by air for Pindi on the 20th morning and by car from Pindi to 

1. J.N. Collecfion. 

2. An advocate who later became a judge of the Jammu and Kashmir High Court. 
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Srinagar the same day. This will give him a clear day in Srinagar before 
the date fixed for the case. I have wired failal Kilam aecordingly. Will 
you please make arrangements for him to go from Delhi by air to Pindi 
on the 20th morning and from Pindi to Srinagar? It will be desirable 
for someone to aecompany him from Pindi. but this is for you to judge. 

I intend reaching Delhi bv air on the 19th evening at about 7 p.m. 
I shall probably stay at 18 Ilardinge Avenue. I want to meet you and 
Asaf Ali and Dhawan the same night. Please fix the place between you 
three. We can then give final instructions to Dhawan. It is my pre- 
sent intention to go to Kashmir after a few days in Delhi, but this will 
apparently depend on the Maharaja's letter and other developments. I 
have written on this siibjeet to the Viceroy also. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


26. To the Maharaja of Kashmir' 


New Delhi 
20 July 1946 


Dear Maharaja Saheb, 

I understand from L,ord Wavell that you sent me a letter. I have not 
reeeived this letter yet. 

I write to inform you that I intend going to Srinagar on. the 24th of 
this month. Tlie immediate object of my visit is to advise my collea- 
gue, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, and his counsel in regard to his case. 
Further it is my desire, as it was last month on the occasion of my visit 
to Kashmir, to help in such ways as I am in lessening the tension which 
has existed in Kashmir for some time past, and if ix)ssible, to find a way 
out of tlic unfortunate situation that exists there. That, I take it, is 
the desire of all who arc interested in the well-being of Kashmir and its 
people. 

► 

Youis sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J. N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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27. Tologram to Mahatma Gandhi* 


New Delhi 
20.7.1946 

Received letter from Viceroy today about Kashmir. Tlicrcupon decided 
go there twentyfourth on brief visit as Abdullah’s trial beginning twenty- 
second. Informed Viceroy, Maharaja others my visit. Received your 
letter later. Consider change in programme not desirable now. Would 
early August suit you for Working Committee? Please wire suitable 
date place. 


Jawaharlal 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-16, 19-16-48, p. 84, N.M.M.L. 


28. Telegram to the Maharaja of Kashmir* 


New Delhi 
20 July 1946 

Am informed you sent me letter week ago but no letter yet received. 
Viceroy conveyed brief purport of letter to me today. I hope reach 
Srinagar on 24th evening on short visit. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. C-16, 1946-48, p. 74, N.M.M.L. 


29. Telegram to the Nawab of Bhopal* 


New Delhi 
20.7.46 

Thank you for telegram. Am grateful for your sentiments and would 
certainly follow your advice if anangements not already made and Sheikh 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. Q-16, 1946-48, p. 81, N.M.M.L. 
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Abdullah's trial not beginning. Finally decided about going after re* 
ceiving Viceroy’s letter on subject. Have no intention creating any dif- 
ficulty. Shall endeavour to relieve tension with view to satisfactory 
solution. 


Jawaharlal 


30. To Vallabhbhal Patel' 

New Delhi 
20 July 1946 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Thank you for your letter of the 19th whiclii K.M. Munshi gave me. On 
arrival here this morning I received a letter from the Viceroy which was 
in answer to one- I had written to him about my proposed visit to Kash- 
mir. He mentioned that the Maharaja had written to me. As a matter 
of fact I have not yet received the Maharaja’s letter. It is only from 
the copy you have sent me that I have bcca able to read it. 

The Viceroy wrote that if I was anxious ta go to Kashmir I could go 
there and there would be no ban. He hoped that I would observe the 
laws of the State, etc. On receipt of this letter I finally decided to go 
to Kashmir on the 24th. I informal the Viceroy accordingly and have 
written and telegraphed to tlie Maharaja. 

After making these arrangements I got a long telegram from the Nawab 
of Bhopal this evening pressing me not to go to Kashmir at present. I 
have sent him an equally long reply appreciating his sentiments but 
pointing out that in view of what the Viceroy had written to me and 
the arrangements had been made it was difficult for me to cancel my 
trip; further that I was going there on a peaceful mission and not for 
trouble. So I propose to go on the 24th morning. I expect to be there 
about four days. Tlien I shall hurrj^ back to Allahabad, where I have 
some important work. 

It is not my intention to raise any major issues in Kashmir at this 
stage. I shall also see Sheikh Abdullah and join in consultation about 
his defence. I shall also visit parts of the city and meet some people. 

1. Sardar Patels CorTcspondcnce, Vol. 1, pp. 10-11. 

2. See ante, item 22. 
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I do not propose to hold public meetings and the like, though it may 
happen, of course, that crowds gather occasionally where I go. 

I think we should hx a date for the meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee. Bapu has suggested that a meeting should be held soon to 
consider the Kashmir matter. I have sent a telegram to him asking 
him what date and place would suit him early in August. 

'There is no question of Maulana going to Kashmir at present. I 
know nothing about it. 

About Sikhs and the Punjab I am absolutely and thoroughly fed up. 
Colonel Gill has sent me a telegram asking me to meet their delegation. 
As a matter of fact, my Committee here meets all day and I have no 
time left for any other work. I have told him so and have suggested 
that he might send his representatives to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


31. Toiogram to Abul Kalam Azad' 


22 July 1946 


Kashmir visit fixed after reference Gandhiji, Viceroy. 


Jawaharlal 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G 16, 1946-48, p. 71, N.M.M.L. 


3?. Shaikh Abdullah’s Statsment In Court' 

I have pleaded not guilty to tlie charge of "sedition”, which, according 
to jurists, is a crime against society', and 1 stand by whatever I have said 
or written in regard to the fundamental rights of the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

'The reports of my speeches, though neither verbatim nor strictly ac- 
curate, are fairly correct. But when reliance is placed in the complaint 

1. Jointly drafted by J.iwaharlal and Asaf Ali. The TribwK, 7 August 1946. 
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and the chaige on certain sentences, tom out of their context and not 
free from distortion, a wrong impression is likely to be produced. 1 
owe it to yourself and the decencies of civilized controversy to state that 
I have maintained a clear and strict distinction between persons and 
politics, between individuals and the system of government which they 
operate, and I would not allow any undignified or indecent reference to 
or vulgar abuse of anyone anywhere. I have, however, all along sought 
the alteration of policies and measures and vital change in the system 
of government by legitimate and civilized means, for it is the birthright 
of man to shape and mould the law by which he must live. 

I must also repudiate the charge that the violence to which! the peo- 
ple are alleged to have resorted after my ancst resulted from my 
speeches, for realism alone would not permit me to contemplate a vio- 
lent clash between the unarmed people and the armed might of the 
state. I ealled a total halt even to speeches after 16 May, and was 
proceeding to Delhi on 20 May for eonsultation with the responsible 
leaders of the All India States People's Conference. I was not allowed 
to proeeed far and was arrested at Ghari. Tlie news of my arrest na- 
turally called forth a publie protest, which was met with violent repres- 
sion, and the bullet holes in Khanqah-i-Maulla bear silent testimony 
to it. Subsequently a chain of happenings took place, the bitter 
memory of which is fresh in everyone's mind. Even up to now fresh 
links are being forged in that dreadful chain of ruthless suppression and 
suffering. An elaborate attempt has been made by the prosecution to 
connect the events that happened after and in consequence of my arrest, 
which I am advised arc inclevant to the case, with my speeches. TTius, 
oddly enough, is sought to be justified the precipitate and uncalled for 
action of the Government in suddenly arresting me and hundreds of our 
colleagues, and letting the military loose on our people, in pursuance of 
a policy of frightfulness, resulting in death, injury, humiliation and 
harassment of many innocent men and women. 

I am not interested in a personal defence and I would not have un- 
dertaken it if I had not felt that my trial tor “sedition" is something far 
more than a personal charge against me. It is, in effect, a trial of the 
entire population of Jammu and Kashmir, even though some of them, 
being content with their transient pcnonal interests or out of tear, may 
not be prepared to recognise or openly declare this. Moved by- the 
extreme poverty, misery and lack of freedom and opportunity of the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir State, I and my colleagues of the Jammu 
and Kashmir National Conference, many of whom arc behind prison 
bars or in exile today, have humbly sought to serve them during the 
past sixteen years. We have endeavoured to give faithful expression to 
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the growing consciousness among the people of their rights, aspirations 
and desire for freedom. This has attracted tire penal and preventive 
provisions of law. Where law is not based on the will of the people it 
can lend itself to the suppression of their aspirations. Such law has no 
moral validity even though it may be enforced for a while. Tliere is 
a law higher than that, tiie law that represents) the people’s will and se- 
cures their wellbeing, and there is the tribunal of human conscience, 
which judges the rulers and the ruled alike by standards which do not 
change by the arbitrary will of the most powerful. To that law I gladly 
submit and that tribunal I shall face with confidence and without fear, 
leaving it to history and posterity to pronounce their verdict on the 
claims I and my colleagues have made not merely on behalf of the four 
million people of Jammu and Kashmir but also of the 93 million peo- 
ple of all the States in India, lliat claim has not been confined to 
the people of a particular race or religion or colour. It applies to all, 
for I hold that humanity as a whole is indivisible by such barriers and 
human, rights must always prevail. Tlic iundaincntal rights of all men 
and women to live and act as free human beings, to make laws and 
fashion their political, social and economic fabric, so that they may 
advance the cause of human freedom and progress, are inherent and 
cannot be denied though they may be suppressed for a while. 

I hold that sovereignty resides in the people, and all relationships, 
political, social and economic, derive from the collective will of the 
people. The State and its head represent the constitutional centre of 
this sovereignty, the head of the State being the symbol of the authority 
with which the people may invest him for tlie realisation of their aspira- 
tions and the maintenance of their rights. Tlie people, who constitute 
the state, must be the first charge on the resources and the primary 
concern of the State. In promoting the good of the people there must 
be no discrimination between one group and another, and all of them 
should have equal rights, obligations and opportunities. No artifieial 
disability should be permitted to operate to the prejudice of any indivi- 
dual or group or community. 

Through ages past Kashmir has been famed throughout the world for 
its entrancing beauty, the peaceful and intellectual pursuits of its people 
and the skill of its craftsmen. Nature has bountifully endowed this 
land and placed it as a lovely crown on the brow of India. If people 
from far off countries are attracted to it, what must be the feelings of 
those whose homeland it is and who have been nurtured in its bosom 
and who have drunk deep of its beauty and exhilarating air? And yet 
this land of fable and romance and abounding resources continues to 
suffer in the grip of appalling squalor, poverty and misery and, through 
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Starvation and want, the bright eyes of its people have lost tlieir lustre 
and their faces have become dull and lifeless. When we who are ot 
Kashmir look at this strange paradox, we are moved to our innermost 
depths and an overwhelming desire seizes us to do our utmost to change 
this unhappy scene and make of Kashmir what nature designed it to 
be. It is this urge that has carried us forward, even though dangers and 
difEculties have faced us, and it is this urge that has gradually brought 
hope to our people and somewhat lightened their burden. Moved by 
this grim reality tlie National Conference of Jammu and Kashmir drew 
up a plan fur the future government of Kashmir, in which it embodied 
a charter of the people’s rights and obligations, a plan of democratically 
organised responsible government with a constitutional head, and an eco- 
nomic structure ot society, and called it a “New Kashmir”. It repre- 
sents the tundamaital rights and aspirations of the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir, and is in full consonance with the demands and policies 
of the rest of India and the All India States People’s Conference, ot 
which 1 have the honour to be Vice-President. I have participated in 
the formulation of the policy' of that conference and I agree with it now 
as I have done in the past. 

lliis conference has clearly laid down that the old treaties bet\veen 
tlic States and the British Government or its representatives arc obsolete, 
and must end. 'Pliat applies to all treaties including the Treaty of 
Amritsar, which has some special and unhappy features which make it 
a kiiid of sale deed of the territory' and people of Kashmir. ’Tliis treat- 
ment of a people as a commorlity' which can be transferred for hard 
cash has all along been deeply resented by the Kashmiris, whether 
Hindu, Sikh or Muslim. It hurts their national dignity. In practice 
the peculiar nature of the Treaty of Amritsar has led to all kinds of 
discrimination against the Kashmiris, resulting in their treatment as 
some kind of a lower class. 

'The March announcement of the British Prime Minister affected the 
Indian States as well as the rest of India, and the people of the States 
felt that just as the people of India as a whole would decide their 
future, both internally and internationally, so also they must have the 
right to determine their own future within the States and in relation 
to the larger framework of a free India. 'Iliat was not only a logical, 
reasonable and long-standing demand, but also it seemed to be the 
inevitable consequence of what the British Government had stated. 
'ITie All India States People’s Conference gave dear expression to this 
demand and looked forward to sharing, on behalf of the people of the 
States, in fashioning the future in cooperation with othen. 
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It was clear tliat the old treaties with the States had to go. Tliey re- 
presented something that had no relation to the modern world or to the 
India of today. They could not be reconciled with the inevitable changes 
in India and in the States. If this was clear to begin with, it became an 
accepted fact by the statement issued by the Cabinet delegation on 16 
May last. That statement declared that paramountcy would end when 
the new constitution of free India came into being. It was an inevit- 
able consequence that the old treaties and sanada and other engagements 
would go the way of paramountcy, and, the British Government being 
out of the picture, a new relationship would have to be negotiated bet- 
ween what is now known as British India and the States. The demand 
for the abrogation of the Amritsar 'Freaty was, in effect, disposed of by 
this clear decision of the Cabinet delegation. The future constitutional 
set-up in the State of Jammu and Kashmir cannot derive from the old 
source of relationship which was expiring and was bound to end soon. 
That set-up could only rest on the active will of the ix:oplc of the State, 
conferring on the head of the State the title and authority drawn from 
the true and abiding source of sovereignty, that is, the people. The 
'‘Quit Kashmir’’ cry symbolised and gave concrete shape to this demand 
for the termination of a system of government which was in the process 
of dissolution all over India, lliat cry had nothing personal about it. 

Meanwhile, developments in Kashmir had led to a crisis. A brief 
reference to the circumstances preceding the crisis is necessary here. 
Certain constitutional changes were introduced in 1944 which were glar- 
ingly inadequate and fell far short of the demand of the situation. Yet 
we agreed to work them in order to expedite and facilitate furthcii change 
and, in particular, Ixjcause wc hopcxl that this would lead to contacts 
with tlie ruler and cooperation in bringing about essential changes. But 
our efforts ended in failure and these constitutional changes were reduc- 
ed in] practice to a futile shadow. The intolerable privations and grievan- 
ces of the people of Jammu and Kashmir found no relief or remedy. A 
microscopic minority of variously graded jagirdars was, and is, allowed to 
exercise indefensible rights over large sections of the people who live in 
appalling poverty. 

In Jammu province, especially in Chinani and Poonch, the jagirdari 
system presents a pathetic six^ctaclc of degrading poverty and heartless 
exploitation. In recent years, Kashmir province has been, and is still 
being, parcelled out in jagirs which arc granted to a small group ot 
favourites. Thus, when land reform is considered everywhere an essen- 
tial preliminary to progress, in this State a semi-feudal land system is 
actually being extended with all its attendant evils. As one goes up the 
higher valle)'S of the State, one is enchanted by the loveliness of moun- 
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tain and valley and, at the same time, struck dumb by the degradation 
of human beings living there. Tlie army of the State is drawn almost 
entirely from a selected class of persons of Jammu province only. The 
people of Kashmir province whether Hindu or Muslim and even though 
they may live in Jammu province are completely debarred from enter- 
ing the army. The Kashmiris may join, and have in fact joined and 
distinguished themselves in the British Indian army, but they are not 
eligible for the State army. In regard to the keeping of arms there is 
also an invidious distinction in favour of a selected class, the rest not 
being allowed this freedom. '1‘his discrimination between one set ot 
people in the State and another, whieh has nothing to do with religion, 
debars the bulk of the population of Jammu and Kashmir from the pos- 
session of arms and is evidence ot the suspicion and distrust of this vast 
proportion of the State s inhabitants. It is a humiliation which is felt 
deeply and which underlines the policy of the State in emphasising the 
inferiority of the great majorit)' ot the people. 

The State has vast and rich natural resources but these have tailed 
to relieve poverty and utter want. Indeed no effort is apparently made 
to develop these resources for the common good, and Kashmir continues, 
in a changing world, static and unchanging and steeped in misery. This 
can only be due to the failure of human agency and the autocratic sys- 
tem of administration. It can only be remedied by the representatives 
of the people undertaking the task of planning and development for the 
rapid betterment ot the masses. No State can succeed in raising the 
standard ot its people’s life without educating and training them to 
pursue creative and produetive activities. The percentage of literacy in 
the State is 6, the percentage of higher education is 1, and the average 
income per capita is Rs. 11 per annum. This by itself is an eloquent 
commentary on the system and structure ot government to which the 
slogan “Quit Kashmir" is addressed. 

Prime Ministers have been coming and going in rapid succession, though 
Kashmir remained static. It seemed almost certain that some malign 
fate held our fair country in its vicious grip and prevented it from com- 
ing out of the quagmire in which it was sinking. War came and con- 
vulsed the world, but Kashmir remained the same backwater where 
time seemed to be still and the clocks did not function except some- 
times when they went backwards. 'Flic events of 1942 and 1943 shook 
the whole of India to its innermost depths and affected the people of 
Kashmir also powerfully. As elsewhere in India, political consciousness 
here rose to new heights and a sense of intolerable frustration seized the 
people. Tlicy could not remain where they were, they could no longer 
continue enduring their poverty and misery, which had increased under 
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the stress and strain of war conditions. And yet they could not do any- 
thing to change what they could not tolerate for the door of change 
was barred and bolted. 

'Ibe present Prime Minister came to occupy the scat of autliority and 
a new and disastrous policy of alienating tlic pc*oplc was inaugurated, 
'fhe position of the popular Minister was made intolerable and he found 
himself compelled to resign. Soon after, as a result of a secret intrigue, 
a member of the National Conference was won over by the State autho- 
rities and made a Minister overnight in contravention of the rules and 
procedure laid down by His Highness. 'Phis sudden development came 
as a great shock to the people and they began to feel that His Highness 
had been influenced by the small coterie that surrounded him to act m 
a manner which was not expected of the impartial head of the State. 

'ITic sole object of the Premier’s policy was to crush the popular move- 
ment as represented by the National Conference presumably because 
this great organisation was the strongest and the loudest in viewing the 
people’s demand for political and economic changes. We have die 
authority of the Premier himself for the statement that he started this 
policy immediately after taking office. 'I’o a newspaper conespondent 
he stated soon after the 20th May: “We have been preparing for it tor 
eleven months and now we arc ready to meet the challenge. There will 
be no more vacillation and no weak-kneed policy. We shall be ruth- 
lessly firm and we make no apology about it.” Strangely enough, the 
Premier had the clairvoyance to prepare for the effect of my speeches 
eleven months before they were delivered or “Quit Kashmir” was heard 
as a slogan. Even before those speeches, elaborate military preparations 
were made all over the valley and again on the Premier’s authority three 
units of the army were flown to Kashmir. 'Plicrc was much planning 
ahead. 'Hie Governor of Kashmir has stated: “We planned ahead 
with the help of the police and military, llic combined operation ot 
the two alone, we knew, could help us to face the situation. 'ITic fusion 
has worked well and yielded good results. My faith in stem measures 
before tho trouble spread has been justified.” 

It is this eleven months’ preparation, and all that went with it, that 
is the direct cause of the happenings since the 20th May, not a tew 
speeches delivered by anybody or some slogans shouted by a crowd. It 
is an ironical irrelevance to discuss the merits or demerits ot a speech 
and to ignore tlie patent and admitted actions of the Kashmir State 
Administration which inevitably led, and were meant to lead, to recent 
events. The climax of the Prime Minister’s “rathlessness” was reached 
after the 20th May when men and women were dishonoured, human 
beings were made to crawl or hop on one leg along roads and sweep 
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them with their turbans, places of worship were desecrated, and an 
attempt was made to terrorise our whole people by methods of fright- 
fulness. Eleven montlis preparation for the Premier's “ruthlessness", 
and all the careful thought that had gone towards the coordination ot 
the military and the police, had tome fmit. 

Some allegations have been made that “Quit Kashmir" and the de- 
mand for the abrogation of the Treaty of Amritsar had communal or 
Communist inspiration. Tliis is a travesty of fact and I deny and re- 
pudiate these allegations. The National Conference is essentially a 
national organisation including in its fold all people who agree with its 
objective, and cooperating with the .Ml India States People's Contcrence, 
with which it is affiliated. It stands in the all-India context for the 
independence and freedom of India. It stands also for social and eco- 
nomic changes to end prixileges and to raise the masses. 

It is a small matter whether I am imprisoned and tried and convicted. 
But it is no small matter that the people of Jammu and Kashmir suffer 
lX)vcrty, humiliation and degradation. It has been no small matter what 
they have endured during the violent repression and horror of the past 
two months and more, and what they arc enduring now. These very 
events have demonstrated the justice of our demand and of our cry 
“Quit Kashmir". I"or a system of government that can subsist only by 
pursuing such methods stands condemned. If my imprisonment and 
that of my colleagues serves the. cause to which we have dedicated our- 
selves, then it will be well with us and we shall take pride in thu^ serv- 
ing our people and the land of our forefathers. 

Kashmir is dear to us because of its beauty and its past traditions 
which are common to all who inhabit this land. But it is the future 
that calls to us and for which we labour, a future that will be common 
heritago of all, and in which we as free men and women, linked organi- 
cally with the rest of India, will build the new Kashmir of our dreams. 
Tlien only shall we be worthv of the land we dwell in. 


33. The Ordeals of the Kashmir People^ 

After four brief days in Kashmir, my mind is full of impressions, painful 
and otherwise. I shall not say much about them now. To the authori- 
ties I have nothing to say, but I have a claim on the people, just as they 
have a claim on me. 

1. Statement to the press on return from Kashmir on 29 July 1946. The Hindu, 
30 July 1946. 
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1 want to tell them that the ordeal they have gone through, hard and 
bitter as it has been, is often a necessary training for a people. 'I'hc 
masses arc trained not so much by books and speeches as hy experience 
of life's hardships. So 1 hope, and indeed I am sure, that all that has 
happened will ultimately benefit the freedom movement in Kashmir and 
strengthen the people. It will strengthen them the more they adhere 
to right courses and high standards of conduct. During all that has 
happened, the people, as was inevitable, have acted sometimes rightly, 
sometimes wrongly. When mass action is involved, this mixture cannot 
be avoided, but a continuous effort should be made to emphasise right 
action and to avoid anything that is wrong. Our movement aims high 
and therefore it should maintain a strict standard of conduct and dis- 
cipline. The more it docs so the greater will be the strength of the 
people and the sooner their ultimate triumph. In particular, I sliould 
like them to remember that they should not indulge in personal oi 
condemnator}^ slogans. Strength docs not conic from condemning others, 
even though they might err. That is a sign of weakness. Our thoughts 
and our actions should look to the future which we are trying to fashion, 
and our slogans should also be affinnativc and strength-giving. Also 1 
should like to emphasise that violence in a movement of this kind does 
little good. The more peaceful and disciplined they arc the more they 
will raise themselves and influence others. I know^ well of the violence 
and the inhumanities that have been perpetrated on the people here 
but, as I have said above, I do not wish to say anything about it now\ 
1 am more concerned with what our ow'ii people do than wbat others 
do to them, because ultimately it is wiiat we do that counts. 

I was happy to meet Sheikh Abdullah, the gallant leader of Kashmir, 
again. 1 am going away, and I shall be burdened with many responsi- 
bilities, but my mind will often turn to this beautiful land of Kashmir, 
which is as much mine as it is yours, and whatever I can do to help 
the people of Kashmir I shall do. 

In two and a half month's time elections for the State Assembly or 
tlie Praja Sabha arc going to be held. I hojxj that full advantage will 
be taken of these elections and that the National Conference will con- 
test them all over the State and demonstrate that the people are with 
it in its fight for freedom, 'lliey should prepare for these elections 
from now, and I am sure they will succeed. I suggest that first place 
be given to this activity from now^ onwards. 

May it be well with Kashmir and its people! in the days to come and 
may we all in Kashmir and the rest of India- achieve our hearts' desire- 
freedom for the people in a free and independent India. 
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34. To Norman Cliffy 


Allahabad 
6 August 1946 


Dear Cliff,* 

Tliank you for your letter of the 24th July. I am sorry I missed seeing 
you before you left India. But as you are coming back here again we 
arc likely to meet. I went to Kashmir again and spent a few days 
there. Nothing very new has happened there and the trials of botli 
Sheikh Abdullali and Kachru arc going on. I am afraid that this Kash- 
mir affair is not likely to be settled soon. Behind it, of course, lie not 
only the Political Department but also the Chamber of Princes. As 
you probably know, the Political Department of the Government of 
India was exceedingly annoyed with my visit to Faridkot.® 

With all good wishes to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Foreign editor of the News Chronicle. 

3. Jawaharlal had visited Faridkot to study the situation created by the repres- 
sive policy of the State Government. 


35. Note on Second Visit to Kashmir* 


When I returned from Uri in Kashmir in June last I promised to go 
back. The message received by me from the Congress President also 
indicated that I would have to go back. I \vas anxious, therefore, to 
return as early as I could. 

In the third week of July I wrote to the Viceroy and to the I^awab 
of Bhopal saying that I would probably pay a brief visit to Kashmir 
towards the end of the month. A few days later, when I reached 

1. Submitted to the Congress Working Committee at Wardha on 12 August 1946. 

A.I.C.C. File No. G-16, 194^48, pp. 89-97, N.M.M.L. 
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Delhi, I received a letter from the Viceroy informing me that the ban 
on my visit had been removed and I could go to Kashmir if I wanted 
to do so. Subsequently I received a letter from the Maharaja of Kash- 
mir alsoi to the same effect. 'Thereupon I wrote to the Viceroy as well 
as to the Maharaja that I \vould go to Srinagar on the 24th on a brief 
visit. 

On the 24th I went from Delhi reaching Srinagar the same evening. 
I was accompanied by Major-General Shah Nawaz, who was anxious 
to see Kashmir for the first time, and Col. Habibur Rahman,- who is 
himself a Kashmiri and who met me at Pindi. 'There was no untoward 
occurrenee during the journey. 

When I reached Srinagar, our car stopped at the Transport Com- 
pany's ofEcc in the city square. Immediately it was surrounded by an 
excited crowd. I came out and was almost mobbed by friendly peo- 
ple who tried to embrace me. ITic police drove most of them away. 
I then proceeded standing on the footboard of the car. A few dozen 
persons followed the car shouting slogans. Repeatedly the police drove 
them away with lathis. Twice. I got down from the footboard and tried 
to intervene when I saw this lathi display and people being arrested. 
On one occasion when I got down, a few persons surrounded me and 
a policeman and one member of the crowd slapped the policeman. I 
remonstrated with him and pulled him away. 'This incident was given 
considerable publicity in some Kashmir newspapers which arc said to be 
subsidised by the Government, which stated that I had attacked the po- 
liceman. It was further stated that a complaint had been lodged 
againsti me, though I reedved no further intimation of it. 'Dicre was 
no other inddent of this type during my four da)'s' stay in Srinagar 
which passed off peacefully. 

'The next day I attended Sheikh Abdullah's trial and later had a long 
interview' with him. I had four such interviews with him, that is, one 
daily during my stay. No one was present during our interviews except 
occasionally one of our lawyers. I had long talks w’ith Sheikh Abdullah 
and discussed the whole situation as well as the defence. He gave me 
a badeground of all that had happened and how all their repeated efforts 
to reach the Maharaja had been foiled by the Prime Minister, and how 
the Prime Minister had deliberately and openly worked to crush the 
national movement by encouraging the Muslim Conference and other 
sectional bodies. A year previously the National Conference had orga- 
nised a magnificent welcome for the Maharaja on his return from the 

2. Member of the I.N.A.; was with Subhas Dose nt the time of his death. After 
partition he settled in Pakistan. 
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Middle East. In many other ways they had tried to win the goodwill 
of the Maharaja. But they could not reach him. Ultimately their Minis- 
ter had also to resign and a sense of slow strangulation took hold of the 
people leading to a mood of despair. 'Phis again led toi other events and 
the cry of "Quit Kashmir”. He made it clear that at no time had there 
been any personal reference to the Maharaja. It referred to the auto- 
cratic rule in Kashmir. Tlicrc is no doubt that there has been and is 
strong feeling among Kashmiris, both Hindus and Muslims, against what 
is called Dogra raj and the Dogra ruling class which has all manner of 
spcdal privileges, llius Kashmiris cannot enter the State army or keep 
arms. In the matter of grants of State land too the people of Kashmir 
proper suffer at the expense of others. 

Sheikh Abdullah while making it clear that no personal affront was 
ever meant for the Maharaja was strongly against the whole system of 
Government prevailing there and more especially the Prime Minister 
and his clique. 

During my stay in Srinagar I paid visits to certain places in the city 
where firing had taken place as also some mosques which had suffered 
injury. My visits were unannoimccd to avoid crowds. I also paid a 
visit to Anant Nag where also people had died owing to firing and it 
was said that there had been a great deal of repression and looting by 
the militaiy. 'I'wo cases of rape were brought to my notice and I was 
told that recently some other cases had occurred in the nciglibouring 
village. WlicrcTcr I went people were verj' excited and at the same 
time rather cowed down. 

I met many neutral obscn'crs unconnected with politics. And the 
general impression I got from them was that the Kak regime was thorough- 
ly corrupt and crooked and that there would be little peace in Kashmir 
so long as this continued. I avoided all public functions and did not 
make any statement to the press or othcr\visc except a brief statement® 
at the end of my stay. This statement was in the main an appeal to 
the people to stick to peaceful methods and avoid objectionable slogans. 

I do not remember hearing any personal slogans regarding the Maharaja 
or anyone else. Tlie usual slogans I heard were those denouncing the 
Amritsar Treaty. Sometimes 1 heard "Dogra raj murdabad”.* 

I made no attempt to meet any of the high State officials but where- 
ver I went minor State officials, magistrates and the police followed 
me. The police and militaiy’ were also encamped near our house boat. 

An old friend, Swami Sant Dev', u’as staying in the Maharaja’s guest 

2. See ante, pp. 410-411. 

“Down witli Dogra rule”. 
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house. I went to see him. Later he sent word to me that he would 
like me to meet the Maharaja at his palace. I expressed my willingness 
to do so. But the meeting did not take place as, it was stated, the 
Maharaja was unwell. 

Sheikh Abdullah’s trial went on from day to day. 1 did not attend 
it after the first day. Asaf AH was the senior counsel for the defence. 
Itt was obvious that a conviction was aimed at. In the course of the 
trial an interesting fact came out. .Xccording to the prosecution the 
damage done by the people in the city of Srinagar during the distur- 
bances after Sheikh Abdullah’s arrest amounted to a little over Rs. 7000/-. 
TTiis was a trivial sum and eonsisted of a large numl>er of small items. 
Some time afterwards, I believe, an official building was burnt down. 

Dwarka Nath Kachru, who was arrested in June at the time of my 
first visit, was still an under-trial prisoner. I did not sec him as he 
was kept far from Srinagar. When there was a chance of my seeing 
him on my way back, he was suddenly removed hand cuffed. So far 
as T know his trial has not begun yet. 

'Tlic National Conference people were airrying on some kind of token 
civil disobedience. Tliis amounted to a weekly defiance of the ban on 
meetings when a few selected persons offered themselves for ancst after 
Friday prayers at the mosque. At the time of thc.se arrests there were 
sometimes conflicts between the crowds in the mosc|uc and the police. 
Wliilc I was in Srinagar on a Friday there was a biggish conflict of this 
kind which resulted in injury to a number of policemen as well as mem- 
bers of the public and a large number of arrests. I was of course not 
present when this took place. 

'There were various groups in the National Conference. Some were 
anxious to intensify the civil disobedience, others were inclined to stop 
it. ’The general feeling was that it should be eanied on in this weekly 
manner, at any rate, till the end of Sheikh Abdullah’s trial which was 
likely to take place within a fortnight. A complicated factor was the 
approach to elections for the State Assembly. After some discussion 
Sheikh Saheb and his colleagues decided to contest these elections which 
are going to take place in October next. Tliey had no doubt whatever 
that if they were given the chance they would sweep the polls. Recent 
events have considerably reduced the influence of the Muslim Conference 
and added to the prestige of the National Conference. The difficulty, 
however, was that almost every one of their workers was in prison, cither 
convicted or in detention. However, they decided to contest the elec- 
tions anyhow. Tlris led them to think that it would be desirable to call 
off the partial civil disobedience that was going on, so that they might 
prepare for the elections. On mv back I met Bakshi Ghulam 
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Mohammad, the acting president of the Kashmir National Conference, 
who had been out of Kashmir during this entire period since before 
Sheikh Abdullah’s arrest. He told me that he had decided to call off, 
as president, civil disobedience as soon as Sheikh Sahib’s trial was over. 
I agreed with him. 

It is interesting to note that quite a number of Kashmiri Hindus have 
been arrested, convicted or detained, during these last two and a half 
months or more. As a rule every Hindu who has been convicted has 
received a heavier sentence than the Muslims, presumably to deter the 
Hindus to take part in the movement. 

fust before my return I nominated a relief committee for the purpose 
of helping the sufferers from these disturbances and their dependents. I 
made it quite clear that this was entirely non-political and I tried to 
get into it some people who had no connection with politics. It was 
not easy to do so as people confessed to me that though they had every 
sympathy they were afraid of the Prime Minister’s revenge. Still a 
committee was nominated. I have recently heard that the president of 
this committee has been anested. 

I have also been informed that Bakshi Chulam Mohammad, Sham- 
lal Kaul and some other Kashmiris, who have been doing publicity 
work for the National Conference from Lahore, arc wanted by the 
Kashmir Government which has asked the Punjab Government for 
extradition. Tlicy have asked me for directions as to what they should 
do. Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad is perfectly prepared to return to 
Kashmir. TIis only fear is that if he is anested, immediately on return, 
he might not have the chance to call' off civil disobedience formally and 
the wrong people may then control the situation. Before I returned from 
Srinagar I participated in the drawing up of a long statement which 
Sheikh Abdullah was presenting to the court. I did not see the final 
draft of the statement. But the general lines had been settled. In 
this he made it clear that he stood by the policy of the States People’s 
Gonfcrcncc which meant responsible government under the aegis of the 
ruler. But he emphasized that sovereignty must reside in the people 
and they must have power to decide about the future of the State. He 
further said that Kashmir should be an autonomous part of the free 
Indian unit. About the Amritsar Treaty he said that the question, had 
been settled officially by the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May Ifith 
which stated that paramountcy should end under the new constitution. 
With paramountcy must necessarily go the old treaties. 

In his statement he deprecated personal and condemnatory slogans 
and cries. Indeed he pointed out that in one of his reported speeches 
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before his arrest he had said so. At thaV time the slogans were directed 
against Kak. 

Sheikh Saheb’s trial is likely to end within a week or so, though it is 
difficult to judge from here. 

It is generally thought that British policy in Kashmir is aiming at 
the possession of some of the frontier areas. Tlie British Government 
would not of course like a popular upheaval upsetting the present gov- 
ernment there. At the same time they do not mind the Maharaja 
being frightened so that he might seek shelter with them and agree 
to their terms. The present Prime Minister has been known in the 
past to be a Residency man. He has completely isolatal tlic Maha- 
raja and is probably the most unpopular and hated man in Kashmir 
today. I did not come across a single person who had a good word for 
him. He has so managed things that it is difficult to bring about a 
change for the better. Most people told me that there would be no 
peace in Kashmir so long as Kak remains, and yet there was no obvious 
way of removing him, chiefly because hardly anyone was prepared to 
take his job. Tlic only obvious alternative appeared to be some Mus- 
lim Leaguer from outside. Such a person would of course make matters 
worse. Yet it is clear that Kak cannot continue for very long. 

I have never met the Maharaja. His reputation is of being a fairly 
decent man, sometimes moved by liberal impulses, but really not in- 
terested in public affairs at all. His chief interests: cooking, racing and 
building and demolishing houses. He is rather timid and keeps more 
aloof from people than most Indian rulers. Kak has apparently rather 
frightened him by his account of events and made him believe that it 
was only he, Kak, that saved the Maharaja from disaster. Probably the 
fact that has greatly irritated the Maharaja has been the report that per- 
sonal and offensive slogans were shouted against him and the Maharani. 
Probably some such slogans were shouted by people in the crowd in the 
excitement of the disturbances. I do not think that any charge is made 
against any responsible person of having encouraged these slogans. In- 
deed prominent workers of the National Conference indignantly repu- 
diated such slogans and often suggested that their enemies indulged in 
them to get them into trouble. This may be exaggerated. One slogan, 
however, which I heard on a few occasions in the streets of Srinagar was, 
as I have stated, “Dogra raj murdabad”. The slogan is bad and I con- 
demned it repeatedly but it docs represent a strong feeling against the 
Dogras who have definitely behaved as a ruling race, just as the Muslims 
in Hyderabad. 

I heard that all manner of false and exaggerated accounts of what I 
was reported to have said have been taken to the Maharaja. From this 
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I could judge how his mind must have been poisoned by false and ten- 
dentious reports. As a matter of fact I did not say anything offensive 
against him at any time, though when I was arrested I did say that he 
was a very foolish person and he would have to repent of what he had 
done. At the present moment I believe the Maharaja is a very unhappy 
person, trusting nobody, fearing everybody including Kak, Kak's policy 
has undoubtedly injured the Maharaja and his dynasty very greatly. It 
has encouraged all manner) of wrong elements in Kashmir. Among those 
whom he has specially encouraged are the people of the Muslim Con- 
ference which is affiliated to the Muslim League and a kisan sabha start- 
ed by some followers of M.N. Roy. These latter people, I was told, 
behaved like perfect goondas and hooligans in neighbouring villages. 
Tlie last ten weeks have naturally put a great deal of powers in the 
hands of the military and the police and they have behaved as military 
and police behaved in many parts of India in August and September 
1942. Tliere has been corruption on a grand scale and the State has 
spent vast sums of money. Kashmir has suffered greatly also because 
one of its main sources of revenue, the tourist traffic, has dwindled down 
this year. The people generally are in a very bad state. 

The Kashmiris are a very excitable people, timid and at the same time 
inclined to occasional violence, and politically rather immature. Having 
no proper press of their own they are influenced greatly by the Punjab 
Urdu press which, as is well known, is of the lowest type. The Muslim 
Urdu pajxirs arc all League papers and they liave been carrying on, for 
some years past, a barrage against Sheikh Abdullah and the National Con- 
ference. Tlic Frontier Province has a certain steadying effect, but the 
district of the N.W.F. Province which joins Kashmir is Hazara which 
isi least influenced by the Khudai Khidmatgar movement. It is really the 
extension of the Punjab and suffers from Punjab's communalism. Thus 
Kashmir has continuously to face Muslim League propaganda and there 
is no doubt that during the last four years this has had some effect. 
Sheikh Abdullah has fought against this with a fair measure of success, 
but the influence of the League has grown. Tliis was helped by the 
State policy also. Tliis wasi one of the reasons which drove the National 
Conference people to extreme courses. 

On the whole my four-day stay in Kashmir was quiet and uneventful. 
I purposely avoided saying or doing anything which might cause copa- 
plications. Even after my return I said very little about conditions in 
Kashmir. Tlie reason for this was because I felt that the Working 
Committee having in a way assumed responsibility, I must not create 
any further difficult}^ During my stay no actual discourtesy was offered 
to me but I was surrounded by a kind of hostility and occasional re- 
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ports, rtom mutual acquaintances, of the Prime Minister's reaction to 
my visit indicated that he was very far from friendly. Accounts in some 
Kashmir papers about my visit were highly offensive. Tliese papers are 
supposed to be in close touch with the Prime Minister. The editor of 
one of these papers is the Associated Press correspondent and most of 
the news from Kashmir comes through him. 

1 have referred above to the eoniing cleetion in Kashmir. It is believ- 
ed there that the Prime Minister wants to prevent anyhow the success 
of the National Conterenee at these elections, and he will therefore carry 
on an intensive poliey of repression so as to prevent the National Con- 
ference from succeeding at the eleetions. 

My return journey from Kashmir was uneventful. Shah Nawaz Khan 
returned with me. Asaf Ali naturally stayed on because of the trial. 
He will remain there so long as this trial lasts. 


ALWAR 


1. To Soremal Bapna^ 


17 April 1946 


Dear Sir Seremal,* 

Yesterday I sent you a telegram in regard to the recent happenings® in 
Alwar State. I did so on receipt of a report from Khan Alxlus Samad 
Khan^ and Pandit Jainarain Vyas who, as you know, had paid a visit to 
Alwar and the Meo villages. I sent a similar telegram to His Highness 
the Maharaja of Alwar. 

It is not our purpose or our custom to interfere in internal happenings 
in the States or elsewhere unless they are of a nature which demand urgent 

1. AJ.S.P.C. File No. 151, 1945-48, pp. 567-571, N.M.M.L. 

2. Prime Minister of Alwar State. 

3. People of the villages of Rata Kalan, Rata Kliurd and Basi Balan, who refused 
to pay arrears of tobacco excise duty, came into clash with the police on 2 
April 1946. Tlie District Magastrate called in the army to control the situa- 
tion. According to an official statement two men died and a few were injured 
in the firing by the soldiers. 

4. A leader of Baluchistan. 
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attention or unless they involve wider issues. The recent firing incident 
and what followed in Alwar State have drawn a great deal of attention 
and we decided to depute two of our senior-most and most responsible 
members to visit the places concerned and report. They saw you in this 
connection also. It is a matter of great surprise to me that many of the 
facts that you mentioned to them, especially in regard to tlie under-trial 
prisoners, were found by them to be incorrect. I can only come to the 
conclusion that you were yourself misinformed. '^The fact that under-trial 
prisoners are kept with heavy fetters on is disquieting and very abnor- 
mal. But what is really shocking is that such prisoners, even when being 
operated upon under chloroform or when their legs have been shattered, 
have to keep handcuffs on. You will, I am sure, agree with me that this 
kind of thing brings into discredit any administration. Further I under- 
stand that facilities for legal defence as well as for interviews are not 
forthcoming. 

Before the question of trial and legal defence arises another question 
has priority and that is this: the whole background of the firing and how 
far this was justified. Obviously if the firing was unjustified the people 
who suffered from it, far from being proceeded against, should be treated 
entirely differently. The report that has been presented to me indicates 
that there was not sufficient justification for firing by the police. Fur- 
ther it shows clearly that present conditions in the Mco villages are highly 
unsatisfactory and the villagers are being tenorised by the police. Even 
Pandit Vyas and his colleagues who visited the villages were surrounded 
and threatened by the police. It seems to me that urgent steps should 
be taken to remedy this state of affairs. Further as I have suggested in 
my telegram an impartial inquiry is obviously indicated. 

I am reluctant to give publicity to the report that has been presented to 
me till I find out what steps the State is taking in the matter. In view, 
however, of the public interest and enquiries I have to say something 
and I am issuing a brief press statement.^ 

You will, no doubt, realise that in view of the big changes that are im- 
pending in India, including the States, any incident that creates ill-will 
between the administration and the people is to be deprecated. We 
shall all have to face these big changes and to refashion the old order. 
This necessitates a large measure of cooperation if it is to be done peace- 
fully and rapidly. So far as wc are concerned we are prepared to do our 
utmost to induce the people of the States to give their cooperation in 
order to facilitate these changes peacefully. But obviously cooperation is 

4. See the following item. 
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not one-sided, and it the State authorities carry on in the old authorita- 
rian. and repressive way the result is an increasing hostility on the part of 
the people. 

There is another matter to which I should like to draw your attention. 
I have read with considerable surprise the correspondence relating to the 
removal from oiHce of Lala Kashi Ram, president of the Munieipal Board, 
Alwar. The reasons given for this in the letter of the Army Minister 
dated 11th April are trivial. Some of these reasons even do not stand 
scrutiny after the reply given by Lala Kashi Ram. 1 cannot conceive 
of any elected president of the municipal board being addressed in this 
way by any authority. The matter might have had no intrinsic impor- 
tance by itself, but it is deeply significant of the way the Alwar adminis- 
tration has been carried on. I trust, therefore, that you will consider this 
matter afresh. 

I am sending a copy of tliis letter to llis Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar who, 1 understand, is at Kasauli.'^ 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

5. Sercmal Bapna replied on 20 April that firing took place as a last resort 
“only when the mob became violent and attacked the police”; the undcrtrial 
prisoners were “fettered or handcuffed purely as a temporary measure”; inter- 
views had been permitted “except for the period when an attack by Meos 
was feared”; Lala Kashi Ram had been removed from the presidentship of the 
Alwar Municipal Board because lie had stirred up feelings against the government. 


2. Firing on Moos* 


Early in April there was some trouble in Alwar State resulting in firing 
by the armed poliee on a large number of Meo inhabitants of the State, 
liiis firing and subsequent happenings there ereated consternation in the 
State and drew public attention outside. Tbc All India States People’s 
Conference deputed two of their leading members, Khan Abdus Samad 
Khan and Pandit Jainarain Vyas, to visit and inquire into the matter. 
They have now returned and presented their report to me. 

For the present I do not intend publishing this report, but I wish to 
say that it displays a disquieting state of affairs both in regard to the 

1. Statement to the press, 18 April 1956. The Hindustan Times, 19 April 1946. 
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firing and subsequent developments. During their visit they saw the 
Prime Minister and other officials. It seems to me that an impartial in- 
quiry is necessary, also that some urgent steps should be taken to improve 
the woeful condition not only of the under-trials but also of large num- 
bers of Meos who are being harassed by the police. 

Under-trials undergoing operation under chloroform were still kept in 
handcuffs; other under-trials had heavy fetters on. Facilities for defence 
and interviews were demanded. I do not wish at this stage to go deeply 
into the matter except to say that I have appealed to the Maharajai and 
the Prime Minister to have an impartial inquiry and give the necessary 
facilities. 


3. To the Maharaja of Alerar^ 


New Delhi 
23 April 1946 


Dear Maharaja Saheb, 

I have just received your letter of the 21st April on my return from 
Bhopal.*-^ I went to Bhopal on the invitation of the ruler to discuss with 
him in his capacity as Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes certain 
matters connected with the States and the future constitution of India. 

I welcome your writing to me on a subject which not only interests 
you but interests me also very much. I cannot say much in the course 
of this reply, but there arc some points I should like to clear up. Tliere 
is no question in my mind of treating the rulers of the States as super- 
fluous and negligible or, as you say, with anything approaching con- 
tempt. I am fully aware of the part many of their ancestors have 
played in Indian history. Those traditions arc a part of our national 
heritage. Tlie present, however, is different from the past. Unless we 
fit in with the present we remain a backward nation. You will agree 
with me, I am sure, that the position of the Princes in India, in spite of 
the pomp and pageantry which have accompanied them, has not been 

1. A.I.S.P.C. File No. 151, 1945-48, pp. 557-559, N.M.M.L. 

2. Alluding to a remark made by Jawaliarlal in a press interview on 13 April 1946, 
the Maharaja of Alwar wrote: “I cannot see how rulers of the States, except 
15 or 20, can be regarded as superfluous and negligible in the Indian body 
politic so as to be pensioned off or otherwise treated with contempt. . . The 
princes have still to play a worthy part.” 
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at all a dignified one under British rule. I'hcy have not only bowed 
to alien authority and sought favours from it but have relied upon its 
protection. I should imagine that any sensitive Indian would resent 
this treatment. 

It is clear that India is going to be an independent nation. It is also 
clear that the basic structure of India will have to fit in with the tempo 
of the modem age, i.c., will have to be democratic. It is most unlikely 
that any marked difference can continue in political and economic mat- 
ters between the people of the States and the jicoplc of the rest of India. 
It is agreed that India will be a falcration of autonomous units. Ob- 
viously the units must have a certain unifurmity and must be big enough 
to support a progressive administration, 'llic States today vary enor- 
mously in size and quality and no general rule can be laid down for 
them. Some of them have dynasties, many of them arc creations of 
the British, and many of them arc not States at all but just estates given 
certain additional privileges. 

Of these a certain number can Ixicomc full units of the federation, 
many others can group themselves together to form a unit. Those 
small ones that remain over will have to attach themselves in some way 
or other to a unit. Tliis general principle is accepted by most people. 
The working out of it will have to be done carefully. 

No class or order can long survive on its past merits only, nor can it 
have importance if it relies on others for support. 'Hie Princes today 
and even more so tomorrow will have the doors of opportunities thrown 
open to them to play such part as they are capable of in the new India. 
If they can fit in with modern conditions, many of them may well be- 
come not only the leaders of their own people but leaders of India. 
If they have not got that capacity, then they will play no important 
part. 

My reference during the course of my press interview was to a large 
number of very small States which cannot exist as units in the future 
because of their smallness, lliis has nothing to do with individual 
rulers who may be good or bad. In fact our approach has been a friend- 
ly one to all rulers as such, but we have to consider this question dis- 
passionately apart from individuals. India, I believe, is at the threshold 
of big changes. I hope that the Princes will play an effective part in 
these changes, but they can only do it by lining themselves with the 
forward march of the country. 

With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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4. To Seremal Bapna^ 


New Delhi 
24 April 1946 


Dear Sir Seremal, 

I thank you for your letter of the 20th April whieh I have just received. 
It is true that I have relied mainly on the report of Khan Abdus Samad 
Khan and Pandit Jainarain Vyas in regard to the recent happenings in 
Alwar State. 'Flicir visit was a brief one and, no doubt, a longer inves- 
tigation would have brought out additional facts. But experienced ob- 
servers, as they arc, arc competent to judge of a situation even during 
a relatively brief visit. You visited the place yourself soon after you 
learned of the firing. Presumably your visit was even briefer. As head 
of the Alwar administration you have to rely largely on reports received 
from your subordinates. 'Phat is the way with governments in most 
places and more particularly where there is no popular clement in the 
administration. From considerable experience I know that these reports 
from subordinate police officials and others arc often entirely erroneous. 
Inevitably they arc the reports of one party to an occurrence trying to 
shield itself from the consequences of its actions. It is not a ques- 
tion of a government as such functioning and trying to avoid all ex- 
treme measures. It is usually a question of incompetent men dealing 
with the situation which they neither understand nor try to understand. 
Tliercforc it is seldom, if ever, possible to rely on such reports. Re- 
peated departmental reports of this kind have been disbelieved by judi- 
cial authority. If this is so in what is called unfortunately British India, 
it is even more so in the more backward conditions prevailing in the 
Indian States. 

I am not aware of any modern government which keeps under-trial 
prisoners in handcuffs and fetters even as a temporary measure. Under 
some sections of the criminal code fetters arei allowed though not hand- 
cuffs, but it is usually considered that it is highly improper to put either 
handcuffs or fetters on any under-trial prisoner or e\'en a convicted per- 
son except in very special cases involving breaches of jail discipline. If 
an officer were to tell me that he considered it advisable to keep fetters 
and handcuffs on a prisoner, I would tell him that I consider him unfit 
for his post. A man in prison is in close confinement and to put either 
handcuffs or fetters on him is to punish him severely before he has been 


1. A.I.S.P.C. File No. 151, 1945-48, pp. 561-563, N.M.M.L. 
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convicted. These are primitive ways of dealing with prisoners which 
no modem prison administration can approve of. In cases like the one 
under consideration, which are obviously not of a criminal type, this is 
still more undesirable. Maulvi Abdul Qaddiis- is a man who is looked 
upon, as a leader by large numbers of people in the area concerned. His 
approach has mainly been a religious approach. It may have also been 
partly political. In either event to treat him as a dangerous criminal 
is to bring certain amount of discredit on the administration. It is not 
for me to suggest to you that trials of such persons arc seldom profi- 
table from the Government’s point of view, but in any event it does 
seem to me very wrong to treat a man like him in the manner he has 
been treated. 

The explanation given about the removal of Lala Kashi Ram from 
the office of the Municipal Board, Alwar, seems to me to be extraordi- 
nary. Tliis explanation amounts to this: that Lala Kashi Ram was, in 
the opinion of the Government, trying to stir up feeling and create 
trouble. In other words Government did not like him or his activities. 
'Fhe instances mentioned in the official letter sent to Lala Kashi Ram 
were trivial in the extreme. I do not know how this kind of thing fits 
in with the declaration of the Chancellor of the Chamber ofi Princes in 
regard to civil lil^crtics and the like. If elected members or office bearers 
of the municipality or of an assembly can be removed byi a government 
at its own sweet will, then surely there is no value in any election and 
in any representative assembly. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. Maulvi Abdul Qaddus, who was not a resident in Alwar State, was arrested on 
31 March 1944 for persuading the villagers not to pay the arrears of tobacco 
excise duty. 


5. T 0 leoram to the Maharaja of Alwar' 


New Delhi 
31.8.1946 

Reports from reliable sources of torture and inhuman treatment of staya- 
grahis and other people in Alwar State have pained me deeply. Would 

1. A.I.S.P.C. File No. 2, 1945-48, p. 46, N.M.M.L. 
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invite your urgent attention to this matter. At my request Pandit Hira- 
lal Shastri^ has gone to Alwar. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. (1899-1974); President, Jaipur Rajya Praja Mandal, 1941-43; General Secretary, 
Rajputana Regional Council of All India States People’s Conference, 1945-46; 
member. Constituent Assembly; Chief Minister, Jaipur State, 1948-49; Chief 
Minister, Rajasthan, 1949-51; member, Lok Sabha. 1957-62. 


FARIDKOT 


1. Last Chanes for tho Smaller States^ 


We of the Indian States People’s Conference, representing a vast num- 
ber of the States people, have deliberately followed a poliey of friendly 
approach to the rulers wherever this was possible. Our aim has been 
and must be full responsible government for the people of the States 
in a free, integrated India. Wc have said that we mean no ill to the 
rulers as such, and so far as wc arc concerned, they may continue as 
constitutional heads. 

Ultimately, it is obvious, the people of the States themselves will de- 
cide. Our friendly approach and policy have evoked no practical res- 
ponse so far, though there have lx;en expressions of goodwill about the 
future. Goodwill is not enough. Wc stand on the threshold of 
changes, and they will come whether anybody wants them or not. It 
docs make a difference, however, to our future as to whether they come 
peacefully and cooperatively or otherwise. The next few months may 
well decide this question in the States as well as in India as a whole. 

Wc arc told that though changes may come, wc shall have to pro- 
ceed slowly in the States. Tlic States arc so numerous and so various 
in India that it is difficult to lay down a hard and fast rule for all of 
them. But it is manifest that wc cannot have stagnant pools alUover 
India cut off from the rushing torrent of India’s national life. Parti- 
cular circumstances may well he considered and provided for, but there 

1. Message to a meeting on “Faridkot Day”, Simla, 8 May 1946. National Herald, 
9 May 1946. 
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has to be a measure of uniformity and democratic basis and progress 
all over India. 

So far as the smaller States arc concerned, they arc oii their trial, and 
this is the last chance they arc going to get. Unless tlicy move rapidly 
and suffer a sea-change into something better, their day is ended. They 
have a chance immediately to group themselves where possible into 
efficient units of the Indian federation to come. It will be a privilege 
to join that federation for which certain essential qualifications will be 
necessary — qualifications of democracy and progressive government. 

I do not wish to go into the details of what has happened and is 
happening in Faridkot,- but 1 do know that there has been a continuous 
hartal there for many days, and this itself shows the extreme resent- 
ment of the people of Faridkot with its doings. 1 offered to send the 
secretary of the States People's Conference, Dwarkanath Kachru, to in- 
quire into the happenings in Faridkot. The chief minister informed 
me that he considered this unnecessary. I told him that if there was 
nothing to conceal, there was no reason why he should be afraid of this 
visit. Thereupon, he wired to me that if Dwarkanath Kachru came, 
he would be prevented from entering the State. FiVeryone can draw 
his own conclusions from this. My own conclusion is that the Farid- 
kot State administration is thoroughly incomixjtent and out of date, 
and the sooner it goes the Ixittcr. I do not know where the Maharaja 
is now and what he is doing when his so-callc'd subjects! are in turmoil, 
and arc suffering under this administration. But whatever the Maha- 
raja may or may not be doing, and whatever his chief minister may 
intend doing, events will inarch on, and \\v propose to mareli with 
them. 

2. In April 1946. the h’aridkot autliorities beat up the people who had hoisted the 
national dag. Satyugrahis from neighbouring States carrying the national flag 
went to Faridkot. They were arrested at the border and tortured in jail. A 
hartal in protest against the repression was being observed in the State from 29 
April 1946. 


2. The Faridkot Incidents' 


I have already issued public statements about recent events in Farid- 
kot State. Further reports disclose shameful barbarities perpetrated by 

1. Statement to the press, Simla, 10 May 1946. The Hindustan Times, 11 May 
1946. 
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State authorities. Mr. Dwarkanath Kachrii, who was deputed by me 
for inquiry, was refused entry by State authorities. This state of affairs 
is intolerable and the All India States People’s Conference will take 
up this matter and pursue it to its logical end. We cannot remain 
silent or distant when our people arc treated in this way. I have sent 
the following telegram to the Chief Secretary of Faridkot State: 

Have received reports of scandalous and barbarous behaviour of the 
authorities of Faridkot State. Your preventing Kachru’s entry for 
inquiry into these circumstances cannot be tolerated. Full and im- 
partial inquiry into recent events and State excesses must be held 
and those responsible for excesses must be punished. Unless or- 
ders restricting entr\' and ci\'il liberties are withdrawn we shall have 
to defy them. If necessary, I shall personally visit Faridkot. 
Please send reply immediately. 

Every person in the State, however highly placed he may be, must 
be brought to account and punished, if he is found guilty. Faridkot 
State has become a symbol of the degradation of some of the Indian 
States and their administrations. They will have to be purged com- 
pletely, or wiped off, if they cannot Ix^have better. W'^c are living in an 
India on the verge of independence with a mighty people’s movement 
everywhere, including the States, which will tolerate no suppression of or 
insult to human rights. The medieval ages arc past and those who still 
think that they continue will have to be swept away. 


3. The High Winds of Freedom^ 


Four days ago a meeting was held in Simla on Faridkot Day and I sent 
a message on the occasion. Since then, events have marched forward 
and the situation is much graver. Faridkot, from being just a backward 
State, where the authorities have misbehaved, as they often do in such 
places, has suddenly become a symbol of misrule and incompetence in 
the States. 

It is truly significant that this should have happened in Faridkot at 
a time when the Cabinet Mission is sitting in Simla trying to hammer 


1. Message to a meeting at Simla, 12 May 1946. The Hindustan Times, 13 May 
1946. 
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out the shape of independent India. We are told that the States, too, 
are going to change rapidly and fit into this picture. Is what is happen- 
ing in Faridkot a prelude to the changes to come? 

What has happened is bad enough, and will have to be fully investi- 
gated. But the fact that iiiclej^endcnt observ^ers arc not i)criTiittcd to 
go there even to report on happenings shows the nature of administra- 
tion that prevails there. Who is responsible for this—thc Maharaja or 
his Chief Minister, or the Political Agent, or the Political Department 
of the Government of India? Somebody has got to be brought to book 
for this business. 

I am rather glad that this matter has advanced so far, and has now 
become a symbol of the Indian States and what they arc today. Let 
all of them know that they are going to be judged by this, and if they 
have any desire to save their reputation, they will have to act. Whether 
they act or not, others will act. 

For on no account is this business going to he slurred over. It is not 
now just a question of stopping the daily attacks on individuals, or the 
release of a few persons in jail, or even the permission for people to go 
there. This, of course, will have to be done. It is a question now of 
a public inquiry and punishment to whomsoever it is due and repara- 
tions to those who have suffered. 

ITic Chief Minister has informed me, in answer to my telegram, that 
I shall not be welcomal in Faridkot if I go there. I can quite believe 
that, so far as the State authorities are conccnicd. 1 do not seek their 
hospitality or their welcome. But when I consider it necessary, 1 shall 
go to Faridkot despite any order to the contrar^^ 

For the moment, I am delaying this visit partly because of important 
work in Simla and partly because I wish to give a final chance, not only 
to Faridkot authorities and the Political Department, but also to the 
rulers generally to realise the gravity of the situation. 

I am not going to the meeting in Simla today because I am occupied 
in other important work, but I am sending a person who is most fitted 
to carry the message of freedom anywhere, a gallant soldier of India, 
Major-General Shah Nawaz Khan. He will take this message from me 
and place it before the people of Simla. 

Simla has long been the headquarters of the British Government in 
India and as such it has represented all the backward tendencies in 
India. The people who come here normally, whether Europeans or 
Indians, whether rulers or ruled, have been and arc to a large extent 
still emblems of. a disappcaiing age. But in Simla, as elsewhere in 
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India, the breath of new life can be felt, and behind that breath one 
can sense the high winds of freedom. Who will stop them when they 
blow and scatter away the cobwebs that have confined our minds and 
limbs so long? 


4. Th% Need for Popular GoodwiiP 


I have not come to Faridkot to create any trouble, but as a messenger 
of peaee.^ Small States like Faridkot cannot embark on such a repres- 
sive policy without the approval of the Resident and the Political De- 
partment. The main prop of the Indian States is the British. Once 
the British power is withdrawn, autocracy in the States will collapse. 
The future of the princely order depends entirely on the goodwill of the 
people. 

In Delhi, which is so close to Faridkot and other Punjab States, 
negotiations arc going on for the independence of India and for the 
transfer of power to the people. It is, therefore, strange tliat in the 
States there is such repression and utter lack of human rights. I can- 
not for a moment believe that the administrations in the States have 
so much power as to flout the wishes of the people but for the backing 
of the British. 

In this connection, I refer to the declaration of the Nawab of Bhopal, 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, on behalf of the rulers, promis- 
ing reforms and democratisation. I think it was a mere routine gesture 
and made without any intention to give effect to the declaration. 

The British arc going most definitely. If Indian States, who depend 
for their existence on the British, do not move with the times then 
they will also go. If the people do not want them, they cannot exist 
What happens in Indian States also affects those outside the States. 


1. Speech at Faridkot, 27 May 1946. From National Herald, 28 May 1946. 

2. On 27 May 1946, Jawaharlal visited Faridkot and talked for two hours with 
the Raja of Faridkot. As a result of his tcilks the State withdrew all restne- 
tive orders and instituted an inquiry into the excesses committed against the 
satyagrahis. 
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5. Th% Roto of tho Praia Mandals' 


I have just returned from Faridkot where, fortunately for all concern- 
ed, a satisfactory settlement was arrived at. I congratulate both the 
ruler and the Praja Mandal on this settlement, and I hope that it will 
be carried out in the spirit in which it was made, llie time has gone 
by when State of&cials can indulge in autocratic and repressive behaviour. 

During this interim period that we arc passing through, the only 
way to carry oii is through a large measure of cooperation between the 
rulers and the Praja Mandals, or other State people's organisations. 

The Faridkot affair would never have assumed the importance and 
significance that it did but for the extreme incomiK'tcncc of some of 
the State officials. The ruler was away at the time in Malaya. One 
wrong step leads to another and so there was a succession of wrong 
steps on the part of the State authorities. Fortunately, these have been 
remedied in so far as they could be remedied now, and the future 
should be faced in a different manner. 

Where there are no properly elected assemblies to give expression 
to the people's wishes, it is only the Praja Mandals and the like that 
can do so. It becomes imix)rtant, therefore, that the ruler should look 
upon these Praja Mandals as the representatives of tho people and deal 
with them in a cooperative manner. On the part of the Praja Man- 
dals, every effort will be made to meet the ruler half-way. 

1. Statement to the jjrcss, Delhi, 27 May 19^6. National Herald, 29 May 1946. 


6. To the Ra]a of Faridkot' 


Allahabad 
27 June 1946 


Dear Raja Saheb, 

You will remember that when we met you promised to have a public 
and impartial inquiry into the complaints against some of the police 
and other officials of your administration. You were good enough to 
assure me that this inquiiy' would be impartial and every facility would 

1. A.I.S.P.C. File No.^ 53, 1946-48, p. 501, N.M.M.L. 
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be given. During the last few days I have received several reports about 
the course of this inquiry. I shall not go into this matter in any detail 
at present. I shall only say that from the various documents and pa- 
pers which have been sent to me it appears that the inquiry is not a 
serious one at all and that the various complaints put in have been 
dismissed. In going through these papers a strong impression has been 
produced on my mind that it is not proposed to have a real inquiry. 
I am very sorry to feel this way after your assurance. I do hope that 
you will personally interest yourself in this matter and make the public 
feel that any i^crson who misbehaves in your State has to suffer for it 
even thougli lie might be a State, official. Some of the complaints made 
have been very serious. I am sure that the reputation of your adminis- 
tration will be enhanced if a real inquiry take's place. Otherwise there 
will be little faith left in promises made.- 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. The Raja of Faridkot replied on 3 July 1946 that the Chief Justice of the 
State had coiiiplctcd his enquiry into the acts of officials. The Raja also 
enclosed a copy of the proceedings. 


HYDERABAD 


1. India on the Move' 


India is on the move and will soon be independent. The British power 
is going. Hyderabad must wake up quickly and march ahead to keep 
pace with the rest of India. Tlie thought of Hyderabad always reminds 
me of the fact that the State Congress is still banned there. I hope 
that this ban will go soon and the people of Hyderabad will be able to 
carry on normal ix)litical life. 

1. Me.ss;igc on the occasion of the Hyderabad State Maharashtra Congress, Poona, 
IS May 1946. llic llwdiistan Times, 18 May 1946. 
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2. To tho Nawab of Chhatari> 


New Ddhi 
26 June 1946 


My dear Nawab Sahab, 

Over two weeks ago I was misled by a press announcement which stated 
that Sir Mirza Ismail was taking charge from you of the Prime Minister- 
ship of Hyderabad State. Soi instead of writing to you, as I had intend- 
ed, I wrote to him. 'Tlic letter was really meant for the Prime Minister. 

I am now repeating more or less what I said in my previous letter. 
This was written soon after the meeting of the general couneil of the 
All India States People’s Conference in Delhi, and I wrote it in my 
eapacity as president of this conference, lire general council passed, 
among other resolutions, a resolution on Hyderabad. We expressed our 
great surprise and regret that even now, when the indciiendence of India 
isi in the air and everybody realises that the Indian States must undergo 
a far-reaehing transformation, Hyderabad State should remain so terribly 
baekward in regard to forms of administration and more partieularly 
civil liberties.- You will remember that in January last the Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes made a declaration in the Chamber affirm- 
ing far-reaching civil liberties in the States. That declaration has had 
no effect whatever on the premier State of India. Indeed for many years 
past even the State Congress has been under ban. Inevitably this does 
not redound to the credit of Hyderabad State. I understand that there 
have been many conversations between the authorities of Hyderabad and 
some representatives of the State Congress in regard to this matter. 
But in spite of these conversations the ban continues. 

I hope you will agree with me in realising that the continuation of 
the ban is not only an insult to the people of Hyderabad, but also a 
matter for grave discredit to the administration. Many big questions 
are going to arise soon, such as the election of delegates to the consti- 
tuent assembly. Hyderabad is not going to jump out of India, nor 
can it remain a backward, feudal and autocratic island in the rest of 
India. Changes must come. If they are delayed, they come with bad 
grace and fail to produce the effect they should produce. 

1. A.I.S.P.C. File No. 66, 1945-46, pp. 15M55, N.M.M.L. 

2. In 1921 political meetings were banned, in 1929 they were allowed with 
previous permission, and in 1938 freedom of speech and association was further 
curtailed. The State Congress was declared an unlawful body from the time 
of its formation in 1938. The Hyderabad Assembly functioned with an official 
majority and with jio powers of legislation. 
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You know that there has been a tremendous awakening of the peo- 
ple of the States all over India and they are no longer tolerant of many 
of the restrictions that have been placed upon them. No self-respect- 
ing organisation can submit to the stoppage of all activities because 
of a ban placed upon it. Were such a ban to continue, conflicts are 
likely to arise leading to complications and unfortunate consequences. 

I trust, therefore, that you will be good enough to get the ban on 
the State Congress removed at a very early date and to permit the 
State Congress to function normally and fully. Such a gesture has 
been too long delayed already.^ 

With all good wishes to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. On 3 July 1946, the ban on the State Congress was lifted. 


3. Protest Against the Reforms in Hyderabad* 


I and Sjt. K.A. Vaidya saw Pandit ji on 10 August at 10 p.m. at Bajaj- 
wadi. We told him that the Hyderabad Government had decided to 
introduce the reforms,- the synopsis of which had been sent to him 
earlier. He said that he had gone through the reforms scheme care- 
fully and read all the papers sent by us, and expressed his opinion that 

1. An account written on 28 August 1946 by Swanii Ramananda Tirth, of the 
interview he and K.A. Vaidya, Secretary of the Central India States People's 
Conference had with Jawaharlal on 10 and 11 August 1946. A copy of this 
note is in Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. 

2 . The Nizam’s Government discarded territorial constituencies and extended repre- 
sentation to special interests, both economic and communal, which overweighed 
the legislature with \estcd interests. The Muslim minority of 12 per cent got 
an effective majority. A theory of monarchical domination was propounded. 
*'The head of the state represents the people directly in his own person and 
his connection with them, therefore, is more natural and abiding than that 
of any passing elected representatives. Me is both the supreme head of the 
state and the embodiment of the people’s so\ercignty.” On 2 August 1946, 
the Standing Committee of the Hyderabad State Congress Conference rejected 
the reforms scheme and called upon the people to “make necessary sacrifices in 
the realisation of their cause.” 
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the reforms were quite useless and in no case were acceptable. He 
said that there were two methods of protesting against them. First 
toi boycott them and second to enter the council and then break them. 
But looking to all circumstances, the latter course did not seem to be 
advisable in our case. We told him that all the provincial conferences 
had passed resolutions boycotting the reforms. Other political bodies 
had also done the same. The Ittehad-ul-Mussalmeen had passed a re- 
solution declaring that the reforms were not acceptable, but it had 
decided to fight! the elections and enter the Assembly and then to break 
it. The ground of its non-acceptance was that the assurances given 
to the Ittchad-ul-Mussalnieen were not fulfilled. We then showed him 
the draft resolution prepared by the provisional executive committee 
of the States Congress to be placed for the consideration of the stand- 
ing council which was meeting on 16 and 17 August. lie made cer- 
tain corrections and suggested that a couple of sentences might be 
added emphasising the p)oint that the issue was non-communal and 
that our stand was wholly national and purely political in the interest 
of all the communities in the State. He then told us that we should 
see him after our interview with Mahatmaji. This interview lastal for 
about half an hour. 

We again met him on 1 1 August at 1-00 p.m. as wc had seen Mahatma- 
ji that morning. We told him that we had seen Mahatmaji and 
that he had expressed his view that the reforms should be resisted 
and all necessary action must be taken to implement our resolution of 
boycotting the reforms. Panditji said that he had a cursory talk with 
Mahatmaji in the afternoon of 10 August and asked us to see him in 
the evening as he would like to have a detailed talk with us. 

Wc saw him again at 7-30 p.m, when he told us that he had a talk 
with Mahatmaji and referred to our talk with him, and said that wc 
should take necessary action in the matter. He expressed his view that 
all such methods should be adopted by which the Government would 
be compelled to withdraw the reforms scheme. He said there was 
nothing wrong if wc took up the larger issue of responsible government 
when we told him that our negative demand was that the reforms 
should be scrapped and the positive side was that nothing short of res- 
ponsible government was acceptable to the people. We showed him 
our plan of action which he approved generally. He advised us that 
we should make a definite demand of the withdrawal of reforms in our 
resolution. He dropped a hint that the language should not unneces- 
sarily be strong and too many adjectives should not be used. He was 
quite cheerful wheji we left him and wished us success in our efforts. 
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4. The Inadequacy of the Reforms^ 


The Congress policy towards the States is that they are to be an integral 
part of India. There being hundreds of States of all sizes, it is im- 
possible to treat them all alike. Obviously, only the major States are 
big enough to form units of a federation or union. The others must 
either form units or be absorbed in some existing unit like a province. 
A State which forms a unit will have exactly the same measure of 
autonomy as a province. There should be no difference in their status. 

We have deliberately tried to make a friendly approach to the rulers 
so as to find a way out by jicaccful and cooperative methods. It is 
obvious that there can be no autocracy in the future anywhere in India 
and the people of the States, as the people of the rest of India, must 
have the final authority. There has been some response from a few 
of the rulers but, on the whole, this has been feeble. In some notable 
cases, attempts have even been made to put the clock back. 

In the premier state of India, namely Hyderabad, a new scheme of 
so-callcd reforms is being introduced. 'I’his is fantastic and absurd and 
is evidently meant to perpetuate the backward and feudal character of 
the regime. Hyderabad is the most feudal and reactionary of the States 
in India. These reforms have already been rejected by the people’s 
organisation and the sooner they arc withdrawn the better, because 
they will only create trouble. The only conect line of approach there 
and elsewhere is towards a responsible government and democracy. 

In another major State — Kashmir — there is at present a struggle 
going on between the people and the Government, and the people’s 
movement has been sought to be repressed by fierce repression. 

In an important southern State,- ho\vcver, the Maharaja has recently 
made a statement, which it is so pleasant to read after so many assertions 
elsewhere of autocracy and the ruler’s privileges. 'The Maharaja has 
accepted the objective of responsible government for the State and I 
hope he will soon give effect to it. 

Nowhere else in the world is there anything like this system of Indian 
States. Even now, they are largely dependent upon the Political De- 
partment of the Government of India. With the removal of the Bri- 
tish authority from India, the whole basis of the present system goes 

1. Interview to the press, VVprdlia, 12 August 1946. From The Hindu, 15 
August 1946. 

2. Cochin; see post page 4 IS, footnote 2. 
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and, inevitably, the people of the States will have their say as to their 
future. The people’s organisation has already made it clear that they 
wanIJ full democratic government within the union of India. It is also 
evident tliat the same measure of democratie liberty must prevail in 
both princely States and the provinces and fundamental rights will be 
common to all the federating units of the Indian union. Tlicrc may 
be minor differences in rc'gard to the internal administrative arrange- 
ments, but there is bound to be a tendency towards uniformity and 
the same standards of administration and personal liberty. 

The Congress as well as the States pc'ople’s organisation have said 
that the rulers may remain as constitutional heads, but that their peo- 
ple must have full responsible government. 'I’hat is to say that sovere- 
ignty must rest with the people. It is for the people to decide the 
inner constitution of the State and the form of administration. In the 
proposed constituent assembly, which is going to draw up the constitution 
ofi the Indian union, the States, like the provinces, should be represent- 
ed by elected persons and not by nominees of the rulers. 


5. Resolution on Hyderabad^ 


The Working Committee have considered the proposed constitutional 
changes which have been recently announced in Hyderabad State. 
These proposals are wrongly conceived, limited in scope and full of 
checks and reservations, and are apparently intended not to introduce 
any measure of freedom for the people but to preserve privilege and 
vested interest and perpetuate the feudal conditions that prevail in the 
State. Tliey would have been objectionable at any time, as the prin- 
ciples on which they arc based are opposed to all canons of justice 
and democracy. At a time when India is on the eve of independence, 
they are wholly out of keeping with the minimum demands of the 
situation and cannot be fitted in with any constitution for a free India 
which may be evolved in the near future. The Committee regret that 
the premier State of India should be backward politically, economically 

1. Drafted by Jawaharlal, Wardha, H August 1946, A.I.C.C. File No. 25/1946, 
p. 157, N.M.M.L.- 
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and in regard to essential civil liberties, and averse to progressive change 
when all the States in India arc expected to advance rapidly towards 
responsible government as autonomous parts of independent India, 
llic Committee are therefore of opinion that these proposed changes 
will, if given effect to, retard progress towards freedom, and the new 
reforms should be withdrawn and replaced by a constitution drawn up 
with the consent and approval of the people. 

The Committee approve of the decision of the executive of the State 
Congress to reject this new scheme and not to participate in it. 


COCHIN 


1. To the Maharaja of Cochin^ 


August 16, 1946 


Dear Maharaja Saheb, 

I wish to convey to you my greetings and congratulations on the decla- 
ration you made recently about responsible government and other 
matters connected with your State.- It was a brave declaration which, 
I am sure, will be a lead for many other States. 

1 notice that it has been criticised by some people. That criticism 
is of no account and represents only the lack of foresight in others. I 
hope that you will implement your declaration as soon as possible so 
that you and your people can march together cooperatively to freedom. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


A.I.S.P.C. File No. 40/1941-48, p. 119. N.M.M.L. 

On 29 July 1946, the Maharaja of Cochin, retaining for himself no status other 
than what might be granted by the free vote of the adult population, transferred 
over 90 per cent of the departments to ministerial control and introduced the 
system of cabinet discussion. 
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2. No Half-Way Houses to Popular Sovereignty' 


Some days ago I read a declaration made by the Maharaja of Cochin 
on responsible government in his State. The whole outlook and ap- 
proach of this declaration was in pleasant contrast to what one usually 
gets from the rulers and authorities in the States and I should like to 
congratulate the Maharaja on it. I hope that he will give full effect 
to it as early as possible and thus give Cochin the pride of place in 
the Indian States. In that work, I am sure, he will have the full co- 
operation of the State people's organisation. Cochin is eminently suit- 
ed for this changeover to a democratic form of government because of 
the high standard of education there. 

It surprises me that even in these dynamic times so many rulers of 
States are still probing about aiutiously and wondering what they should 
do. Events are marching to their prc-dcstincd end and no one can 
stop that march. We may put ourselves in line with it or try to hin- 
der it for a while. It is time that the rulers of Indian States realised 
fully this situation and the pace of events, both from the point of view 
of their State and the country, and also from their own point of view. 
Details of constitutions arc for lawyers to make but the fundamental basis 
of a constitution for a State or for the whole of India can only be one; 
that power and responsibility and ultimate sovereignty must rest with 
the people. If this is recognised the rest offers little difficulty. There 
are no half-way houses to this recognition. 

In sharp contrast to this declaration of the Cochin Maharaja is the 
recent announcement of what are called refonns in Hyderabad State. 
The Congress Working Committee has passed a resolution on this 
subject and approved of the rejection of this scheme which is a denial 
of freedom and a perpetuation of the autocratic government. Hydera- 
bad State unfortunately still lives in a world of make-believe, cut! off 
from the reality of today. It was right, therefore, that the Working 
Committee gave forcible utterance to its views on this subject. 'Fhe 
whole of India is our home and India is on the eve of freedom. Indian 
freedom is indivisible. We cannot have freedom in one part and lack 
of freedom in another. 


1. Statement to the press, Bombay, 17 August 1946. The Hindustan Times, 
18 August 1946. 
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BIKANER 


1. To the Maharaja of Bikaner^ 


New Delhi 
23 July 1946 


Dear Maharaja Sahcb, 

^riiank you for your letter of 22iid )uly which has just been handed 
to me. I would gladly avail myself of your kind invitation to visit 
Bikaner, but I am afraid I am wholly unable to find the time for such 
a visit during the next month or so. I am grateful to* you for your sug- 
gestion that Mr. Bhatt^ and Pandit Hiralal Shastri might visit Bikaner 
early in August. 1 sliall communicate witli them and inform them of 
this. 

Your second letter of the same date raises important issues about 
which I should like to* write to you at some leisure. 'Phe question does 
not rest with me. I should also like to consult some of my colleagues 
so that I can convey to you their views also. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. ALS.r.C. File No. 24, 1946 48, p. 406, N.M.M.b. 

2. Coku1Mi:ii Bluitt (b. 1898); president, Rajasthan Lok Pnrishad, 1946-48; Chief 
Minister, Sirolii State, 1947-49; president, Rajasthan Pradesh Congress, 1949-50; 
ineinbcr, Constituent Assembly. 


2. To tho Maharaja ot Bikaner' 


Bombay 
August 15, 1946 


Dear Maharaja Saheb, 

Some time ago you sent me a note on the flag question in the States. 
1 sent a brief reply then. 1 have now consulted some of my colleagues 
and I hasten to write to you what their reactions are. I have not got 


1. ).N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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with me at present the various papers relating to this matter, includ- 
ing the previous resolutions of the Congress Working Committee deal- 
ing with the Mysore settlement.- If nccessarj^ 1 shall write to you 
again after reference to these papers. But in order to avoid delay I 
have thought it desirable to write immediately. 

Since tlie Mysore settlement in regard to the flag was arrived at much 
has happened in the country and the position today has advanced con- 
siderably. So far as I know there has Ix'cn no trouble over the national 
flag in any State recently, apart from Bikaner. Such matters usually 
adjust themselves in a changing situation with mutual tact and forbear- 
ance. We have to deal today with a ix)pular awakening all over India, 
including the States. 'Ibis awakening is a welcome sign as it denotes 
a new vitality in the Indian people. Sometimes that vitality functions 
in a wrong way and, if so, wc should try to check it. But in checking 
it, it will be a pity if wc try to smother that vitality itself which carries 
with it the promise of a new India in the near future. 

So far as we arc concerned, wc want to avoid every conflict over the 
flag question. Indeed wc would like the flag to be considered as above 
controversy and conflict and, where it is not welcome, it should not be 
imposed. Tliat has been our attitude throughout, but in moments ot 
popular excitement complications often occur. Wc have made it re- 
peatedly clear that the national flag must not come into conflict with 
any State flag and in any use of the national flag no affront is intended 
for a State flag. As statal in the note that you have sent the national 
flag is in a sense opposed to the use of the Union Jack in India, be- 
cause the latter represents British domination over Indians. Even with 
the Union Jack wc have no quarrel in other places where it does not 
represent the suppression of any people. As a symbol of Great Britain 
and the British people, we respect the Union Jack as wc respect other 
national symbols. But as a symbol of colonial domination we object 
to it. In India, inevitably, it is a symbol of our subjection and hence 
we object to it. 

Ibc use of a flag may be decided by a superior authority but ulti- 
mately it is something bound up with the urges and desires of a people. 
The difficulty at present is that the people of many of the States have 
no responsibility or ix)wcr in their States and hence the State flag does 
not represent to them that freedom which they cherish. Once the 
State itself becomes a free State within the larger freedom of India, 

2. The settlement, dated 15 September 1939, stated that **caic will be taken not 
to do anything that might imply any disrespect to the state flag by the State 
Congress or to the national flag by the state authorities.’’ 
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the reactions of the people of the State towards that State flag will 
iininediately undergo a change. It will become a symbol of their own 
freedom and individuality as a State. Ultimately a people's sentiments 
cannot be created by compulsion from above but rather by producing 
circumstances and an environment which leads to the growth of these 
sentiments. 

I have indicated to you above the viewpoint with which we approach- 
ed this question and I feel sure that you appreciate it. Coming more 
to the ix)int, I want to tell you that in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing or conflict, we are prepared to abide by the Mysore settlement 
in regard to the flag. "Hiis settlement stated that on ceremonial occa- 
sions the national flag and the flag of the State should be flown together, 
but on party occasions the national flag alone need be flown. It might 
be a little difficult occasionally to determine what is a ceremonial occa- 
sion. But on the whole it gives a clear enough direction and, with 
goodwill on both sides and a desire to accommodate each other, there 
is no reason that there should be any misunderstanding or conflict on 
this issue. 

With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


KALAT 


1. To the Khan of Kalat^ 

New Delhi 
16 June 1946 

Dear Sir Mir Ahmad Yar Khan,- 

When I had the pleasure of meeting you in Delhi some months back, 
you were good enough to discuss various matters concerning the future 
of Kalat State. Tlicsc questions are likely to assume some prominefhee 
in view of developments in India as a whole and in the States in parti- 
cular in connection with the proposed Constituent Assembly. Some 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1904); ruler of Kalat, the third largest State in India. 
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aspects of this question were considered by the General Council of the 
All India States People’s Conference which met recently in Delhi. We 
passed a resolution disapproving of the rcix)rted move of the British Gov- 
ernment to separate Kalat from India. This can only mean the reten- 
tion of a British imperialist foothold on the frontiers of India. It cannot 
lead to any greater freedom or development of Kalat State, as you and 
all of us desire. 

I am writing to you, however, more particularly in regard to the ban 
which was imposed on the Kalat State National Party in 1939 and which 
continues today. I understand also that public meetings are not allow- 
ed and the normal civil libcrtic's arc verj’ restrictcxl. You will agree with 
me, I am sure, that in view of developments in India such a ban is very 
much out of date and draws unfavourable attention to the internal ad- 
ministration of Kalat State. In January last the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes declared in the Chamber on behalf of the Princes 
in India that fundamental rights and civil liberties would be fully honour- 
ed in all the States. Since this declaration some change has taken place 
in various States. Now with big developments impending all over India, 
including the States, it becomes even more necessary than before that 
restrictions on civil liberties be removed. Any such action would bring 
the ruler more in line with his people and the two together can then co- 
operatively consider future changes. I trust, therefore, that you will be 
good enough to remove this ban on the Kalat State National Party and 
allow it to function normally; also that restrictions on public meetings 
etc., will be removed. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. To Khan Abdus Samad Khan^ 


Bombay 
10 July 1946 


My dear Khan Saheb, 

I have your letter of July 10th. In regard to your question about the 
leased lands in Baluchistan I should like to make the position of the 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-15/1946 (Part I), pp. 3-5, N.M.M.L. 
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Congress quite clear.- 'lliere can be no question of the transfer of 
these lands to the Kalat State in existing circumstances or, as far as I 
can sec, in the future. We are not going to accept on any account any 
attempt to bring about such a deal. Ultimately the decision about these 
areas must rc‘st with the people of those areas, and it is highly improper 
for the British Government or any of their repre^sentatives to suggest a 
deal of this kind as if the people there were commodities which could 
be transferred without any reference to them. Because these areas are 
frontier aruis their importance is heightened from many additional 
points of view, including that of defence. "I'liiis I cannot conceive of 
such a transfer Ixing made without raising a major issue and rousing 
resistance from us. 

So far as Kalat or any other State is concerned we do not accept, nor 
are we going to agree to, any kind of independence for that State. ITic 
British Government have announeed that, when the constitution 
has been framal and given effect to, paramountcy will cetise to exist.** 
That docs not mean that Kalat or any State will become independent. 
It simply means tliat during this intervening period of a year or so new 
anangements have to be devised for the inclusion of Kalat and other 
States within the Indian union as units of the federation. It is ineon- 
ceivable to me that any State will Income independent and outside the 
limits of the union, "llie fact that Kalat is a border State adds to its 
importance from our point of view as frontier areas are always strategic 
areas. An independent India cannot permit foreign forces and foreign 
footholds, such as Kalat might afford, near its own territories. 

Whatever the constitution wc adopt finally might be, there is going 
to be a strong though limited union government and certain fundamen- 
tal rights and common features of administration in all the component 
units such as provinces or States. Having regard to all these facts, there 
is absolutely no need for any apprehension on the part of anyone that 
the leased lands will be transferred to Kalat which will become inde- 
pendent. 

2. The Khan of Kalat had requested the Government to restore the leased areas 

of Quetta and other districts in Balucliistan to the Kalat State in view of the 
intended withdraNsal of British power from India. • 

3. The Cabinet Mission had pointed out tliat the British Government could not 
and would not, in any circumstances, transfer paramountcy to an Indian Govern- 
ment. The British Go\crnment would cease to exercise powders of paramountcy 
when an independent government came into being in British India. The States 
would then be free to enter into a federal relationship or make political arrange- 
ments with the neA\’ government or among themse]\'es. 
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I am glad to leam that you intend standing for election to the con- 
stituent assembly from Baluchistan. I can imagine of no better repre- 
sentative of Baluchistan and I hope that the electors, both the Sardars 
and the members of the Quetta municipal committee, will give you their 
full support. 

I might add that the constituent assembly will elect an advisory com- 
mittee to deal with minority problems, tribal areas, etc. We should 
like to have a representative of the tribal areas of Baluchistan in this 
committee, and w'c shall sec to it that he is elected. In tlie choice of 
this representative we sliall naturally be guided by your recommendation 
from among those Sardars and others who supix)rt you. 

Wishing you all success, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


OTHER STATES 


1. Need for Popular Governments^ 


I send my greetings and good wishes to the annual conference of the 
Gwalior Rajya Sarvajanik Sabha. I am sorrv I cannot attend it as I 
amt heavily occupied elsewhere with important issues affecting the whole 
country. We arc on the eve of big and vital changes which will influence 
the future of India including the States. Wc have, therefore, to be clear 
about our future polic)' and objective and to build up our strength, 
for without strength based on the people, every policy is ineffective. 

Our objective in the States is responsible government in the State as 
an integral part of a free India. Tlicrc can be no variation or change 


1. Message to the annual conference of the Gwalior Rajya Sarvajanik Sabha, 
Gwalior, 12 March 1946. Natifwal J/err/ZJ, H March 1946. 
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in that objective. That responsible government must be based on 
the people so that it may reflect the people’s wishes. 

In view of the fact that important discussions are likely to take place 
soon regarding] the future of India, it is not desirable to start satyagraha 
or civil disobalicncc at this stage. But it must be remembered that 
unless there is sanetion of the people’s organised strength behind a 
movement it cannot control these changes. It must also be remember- 
ed that we may have to face a great struggle for the freedom of India 
in the future, h'or this, and for all de\'clopments in the future, we must 
be prepared and be ready, by strengthening our organisation and keep- 
ing it in touch with this all-India movement. 

Some time back the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes declared 
in the Chamber on lx;half of the princes that they were going to guaran- 
tee fundamental rights and an imix)rtant and efficient judiciary. That 
declaration did not go far enough as regards the establishment of a 
people’s responsible government and we have made it clear that the only 
proper solution is full resjxmsible government. Nevertheless we wel- 
comed the declaration in regard to the guarantee of fundamental rights. 

I am sorry to learn that this declaration has not yeti been given effect 
to in many of the States. 'Pliis has resulted in resentment in many 
places and a belief that the princes’ declarations have no reality behind 
them. We must have the declaration acted upon in its entirety. 


2. Rise Above Petty Squabbles^ 


I appeal to the people of India to rise above petty squabbles and inter- 
nal bickerings, which do not benefit us, but our enemies, and focus 
their entire attention on higher and more vital issues which are at stake. 
The Indian people arc advancing towards independence, and nothing 
can stop them. 

llic curtain is very soon likely to go up on the final act of the great 
drama of our struggle for independence. We are approaching the end 
of a long story, and complications arc bound to arise. But we must all 

1. Spcccli i\t Hhopal, 2> April 1946. From National Herald, 24 April 1946. 
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realise that a new chapter is about to begin soon, and we must under- 
stand and be prepared for the new India. 

Vital negotiations are now in progress in Delhi and no one can pre- 
dict what new developments might take place in the next few days or 
weeks. 

In whatever part of India we may live, whether in the States or else- 
where, the change is bound to affect cver\' one of us. Ultimately our 
fortunes are closely interwoven. An important aspect of the present 
situation relates to the Indian States which cannot be kept out of the 
general picture. 

In the past India's prestige had been \CTy high among the front-rank 
nations. In the period of slavery which followed, India’s stock went 
down, but now its stature is rising and the eyes of the world are on us. 
We are on the threshold of independence. Once indeixindencc is achiev- 
ed our country is bound to make progress in all directions, for we will 
then be able to tackle properly our first and foremost task of removing 
the poverty and misery of the masses and of throwing open the door of 
development to every Indian. We eannot taeklc these vital tasks so long 
as wc arc in fetters. 

What is now going on in Delhi should not be considered the affair 
of a few top-ranking individuals. It is the result of the national up- 
surge. The people arc advancing towards independence and nothing 
can stop them. Tnily speaking, this new spirit of national awakening 
pervades not only India, but all Asiatic countries. 


3. Death In Prison at Jaisalmer^ 


Early in April 1946 news was received of the death in prison in Jaisal- 
mer of Mr. Sagannal Gopa^, a well-known public worker there. It was 
stated that Mr. Gopa had committed suicide by setting fire to his cloth- 
ing. This was an extraordinary statement to make about a prisoner in 
jail. 

We have inquired into this matter and I have before me a report 
by Mr. Jainarain Vyas. I have also interviewed the brothers of Sagar- 
mal. Tlie facts which this inquiry reveals arc tragic in the extreme. 

1. Statement to the press, Delhi, 28 April 1946. The Hindustan Times, 29 April 
1946. 

2. (1900-1946); imprisoned for nuking .seditions speeches in May 1941. 
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It is clear that Sagarmal was burned to death on April 3. It is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful that this was self-inflicted. Even if it was so, it in- 
dicates the torture he had undergone which left him no choice but to 
end his life in this horrible manner. 

Sagarmal was arrested in May 1941 and tried and convicted under 
Section 124/A. It is not yet known what the period of his imprison- 
ment was. Me was confined in a solitary cell for a year and made to 
work' as a swccjxt for another year. 

Jaisalmcr is one of the most backward and out-of-the-way States of 
Rajputana and news from it travels slowly. Still news of his ill-treat- 
ment appeared in the press. Thereupon a statement was issued by the 
authorities, under the signature of Sagarmal himself, denying ill-treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Jainarain Vyas inquired into this matter and managed to get let- 
ters from Sagarmal himself which indicated that he had been forced 
under extreme pressure to issue the statement, and that in fact he was 
being subjected to all manner of atrocities. 

lie jx)intcd out that the Politiail Agent of Western Rajputana States, 
Maj. N.S. Alighton, had written to him as follows on March 16, 1941: 
*‘'^rhc Dewan has informed me that the State has no case against you 
and you need not anticipate ill-treatment from the Darbar if you visit 
Jaisalmcr. I have already informed you verbally of this*'. 

Nevertheless, he was arrcstal and sentenced and later he said he was 
tortured into writing a contradiction of the statement about his ill-treat- 
ment. Me was so afraid that he added to his letter: '‘Kindly do not 
publish the statement in this letter; otherwise I will again be tortured." 
Tliroughout his stay in prison he had bar fetters. 

Early this year, Mr. Jainarain Vyas wrote to the Political Agent about 
the ill-treatment of Sagarmal and asked for an interview as well as a 
copy of the judgment in the case. He was unable to get either. On 
January 24, Mr. Vyas wrote to the Prime Minister of Jaisalmer making 
the same request and also drawing his attention to the declaration made 
by the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes in regard to civil liberty 
etc. He asked for SagarmaPs release in view of the many years of im- 
prisonment he had undergone accompanied by all manner of ill-treat- 
ment. No reply was received to this letter, nor has anyone, including 
his relatives, yet been able to get copies of the judgment delivered in 
SagarmaPs case. 

On March 8, Mr. \\as again wrote to tlie Political Agent to which 
he received a reply that he would look into this matter before long, 
Before, however, the Political Agent could visit Jaisalmcr for this pur- 
pose, Sagarmal was dead, or, what is much more likely, done to death 
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SO tliat he might not be able to tell the Political Agent and others of 
the tortures that had been inflicted upon him. 

Even after the burning, Sagannal was not taken to hospital for about 
10 hours. His fetters were not removed even then. His wife was not 
allowed to see her husband even on his death. Some relatives were al- 
lowed to see him, but no conversation was permitted. 

'These are some of the facts relating to this tragedy. It is a horrible 
and scandalous story that anyone and more especially a well-known 
public worker should be treated in this way. Hie Jaisalmer State autho- 
rities have not even taken the trouble to have any kind of inquiry into 
the matter. 'The inference is obvious. 

It is a matter which should shame not only the Jaisalmer authorities 
but other Indian Princes also, who value their good name and who have 
recently spoken about civil liberties. 


4. Telegram to Hare Kruahna Mehtab' 


1 agree with you that small States, particularly the Orissa States, should 
be amalgamated with the province. 

1. The Hindu, IS June 1946. This was in reply to the addressee’s telegram: 
“When you speak of responsible goi’crnment under the rulers, you obviously 
refer to big States; but an unqualified statement creates confusion. I request 
you to make it clear that small States, particularly the Orissa States, should be 
amalgamated with the province." 


5. Firing in Central India States’ 


'There has rather suddenly and almost simultaneously been conflict and 
trouble in a number of Indian States in Central India States of Bagod, 
Sarila and Maihar. Arrests of ofEee-bearers of Praja Mandals have 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 19 July 1946. National Herald, 20 July 
1946. 
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taken place and though Praja \Mandals are legal, any person enrolling as 
a member is likely to be harassed. 

I do not know if this is the result of a uniform policy suggested from 
above, but, in any event, it is not becoming, and is bound to lead to 
tension and conflict. 

In Rewa, the ruler’s promise of responsible government, which was 
accepted by his successor in the government, yet remains to be fulfilled 
and conditions in that State are bad. 

But the gravest news^’ comes from Ratlam where, as a result of ex- 
tensive police firing, many persons are dead and a large number wound- 
ed. Tliese include women and children. ITieic has been complete har- 
tal for many days. I do not have the facts yet except that there has 
been some labour trouble there. 

In any event, such an occurrence demands full and impartial inquiry, 
and I trust that the State authorities will immediately announce this. 

'ITic president of the States People’s Regional Council, Shri Vijai 
Vargiya, is proceeding to Ratlam and I hope that the authorities will 
give him all necessary facilities. 

To the people 1 would urge that they should remain calm and peace- 
ful and hold together witliout fear and without indulging in any wrong 
action. They should help the wounded and those in trouble. 

2. On 16 July 1946, six persons died and 27 were injured in firing at Ratlam where 
a hartal from H July was being obsened because the ration of food was re- 
duced and prices of grains increased by the State authorities. 


9. A Note on Pataudi' 


For some time past I have been following in papers reports on hap- 
penings^ in Pataudi. Someone sent me a telegram on the subject but 
othenvise no reference has been made to me and I do not know exaetly 
what the facts are. 

Pataudi is a ver\' small State and normally it should be easy to 'settle 
any dispute there. There is no reason why these disputes should linger 

1. Delhi, 20 July 1946. J.N. Collection. 

2. Fifty Pataudi Praja Mandal workers were arrested in March 1946 following 
attempts to hold a regional States conference. 
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on indefinitely. The ruler- of the State is at present away in England 
captaining the Indian cricket team and the States affairs are in 
charge of the Divvan. I understand that the Diwan has expressed his 
willingness to agree to almost all the demands put forward on behalf 
of the people. He has said, however, that in the absence of the ruler 
he has no authority to release prisoners unconditionally. Only the ruler 
can do so. Meanwhile, he has no objection to their release on bail 
pending the ruler’s orders. 

If this is the position, there should not be any difficulty in effecting 
a temporar)' settlement. I cannot definitely advise about anything with- 
out greater knowledge of the facts. I am, therefore, requesting Shri 
Jainarain Vyas, General Secrctar) of the All India States People’s Con- 
ference, and Shri Jugal Kishore Khanna to visit Pataudi and find out 
what the facts arc. 'Ilicy will meet the Diwan there as well as the 
people leading the popular movement. ’Fliey have full authority to give 
such advice as they think proper. 

I am told that large numbers of ix:ople are performing some kind of 
satyagraha in front of the Diwan’s house. ’Fliis seems to me vw im- 
proper. Private houses should not be beseiged in this way. This kind 
of thing should therefore stop. 

I am also told that among those arrested one person has some kind 
ot a non-iX)litical charge against him. Wliethcr there is any substance 
in this charge or not I do not know. But \\c must distinguish between 
political and non-political cases. 

I do not khou- who is in charge of this |X)pular movement in Pataudi. 
Normally reference sliould be made to the States People’s Conference 
and their directions taken. Tliis is not being done. 

I hope that the jxroplc of Pataudi will take advantage of Shri Jai- 
narain \^yas’s and Shri Jugal Kishore Khanna’s visit and abide by their 
advice. 

2. Iftikhar Ali (1910-1952). 


7. Teitgram to the Maharaja of Bharatpur^ 


I have been grieved to learn that in contravention of Chancellors dec- 
laration in Chamber of Princes Bharatpur government is continuing to 

1. A.I.S.P.C. File N/). 17/1946-47, p. 201, N.M.M.L. 
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suppress civil liberties.^ That many public workers have been arrested 
and political prisoners are being treated harshly. I trust you will en- 
quire into this matter and prevent repudiation of assurances given in 
princes chamber. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. The Bharatpur State Government had arrested 18 workers of the Rajya Praja 
Parishad including the president of the Parishad and the leader of the opposi- 
tion in the State Assembly for speeches on the food problem. 
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1. Distress at Wrong Inferences^ 


Tlic recent statement- issued by the Congress President in regard to the 
coming election of the next President of the Congress has put me in an 
embarrassing position. 

Normally, I would have remained silent and given anxious thought 
to the matter, for the decision is going to be no easy one for me. All 
my instincts drive me to keep away from an office whose responsibili- 
ties might well ovei^vhchn any person. And yet, tlicre is the direction 
of my friend and chief, that scholar statesman, who has borne this heavy 
burden so wisely and so worthily and steered the sliip of our national 
movement during six long years of storm and stress and fateful history. 

It was only one day before he issued the statement that Maulana 
Azad mentioned the matter to me for the first time. Till then no one 
had mentioned it and, indeed, 1 had given no thought to it, for I had 
taken it almost for granted that someone else should be President. I 
begged him then to give me some time to think. 

One thing certainly I can say now’. I am deeply grateful to the Con- 
gress President and my colleagues for the Iiigh honour they have pro- 
posed tor me. 

But I am issuing this statement for another reason. I have been sur- 
prised and distressed by some news scr\'ices and journalists giving currency 
to fantastic and utterly wrong speculations and inferences which have no 
basis in fact.'* Foreign newspapermen may not know our ways, but 
Indians have no such excuse. 

Our normal election lcchnic|uc, which requires a certain time-table 
and procedure, has been forgotten by many of them, and they have 
jumped to strange conclusions. 

The election that is to come has nothing to do with the political con- 
versations now going on. It will not take effect for many weeks to 
come, possibly months, and even when it takes effect in the formal 
sense, it will mean no change in the general direction of our policy in 
regard to matters wdiich have come up for discussion during recent wrecks 
in Delhi. 

1. Statement to the press, Delhi, 27 April 1946. National Herald, 29 April 1946. 

2. Maulana Azad said on 26 April 1946 that “under the present circumstances, 
Pandit Nehru is the best choice” for the Congress presidentship. 

3. One such report stated that the selection of Jawaharlal as President of the Con- 
gress was meant to eliminate the. friction between the Muslim League and the 
Congress and to placate Jinnah. 
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Tliat direction must remain, whoever happens to be elected, with our 
chief, who has played so notable a part and whose supreme fitness for 
it no one else can approach. 

We do not change horses in midstream, especially when the horse is 
a tried one and high-spirited and sure-footed. 


2. Odd Happenings in the Puniab^ 


Odd things happen in India, but the Punjab must surely hold the record 
for the oddest of these. In the Punjab, ministers exist somewhere at 
the top, but as of old, it is the district magistrate who really functions 
and rules. District magistrates of the Punjab arc also of a special vanc- 
ty, and their authoritarian decrees dare not be touched by any minister. 
Then, of course, there is tlic C.I.D., which flourishes like a green bay 
tree and is a law unto itself. What the ministers do in the Punjab is 
not very clear to the uninitiated. 

Recently, we liavc had a remarkable instance in Gujranwala, which is 
significant of the mentality of the rc^al rulers of the province. Tlie Bri- 
tish Labour Party and the Government, which claim to be Socialist, 
should ponder over it. Tlie Punjab Congress Socialist Party intended 
to hold a workers’ training camp there. This was not a military camp, 
nor was there any parade, or drilling about it. It was merely a summer 
study camp, so often held in England or elsewhere. Various objections 
were taken to this by the authorities and all manner of obstructions 
were placed in the way of the organisers. 'Po avoid trouble, they shifted 
to a private house, where they intended to hold study circles. But the 
C.I.D. did not approve of even this, and the district magistrate passed 
the following order: “On a careful examination of the entire position, 
it is not possible for me to accord permission to a scric's of study circles 
being held at Gujranwala by the Punjab Congress Socialist Party.” 

Tliis means that even private study groups cannot be held in private 
houses. It must be remembered that the Punjab Congress Socialist 
Party is a legal party. Greater interference with the most elementary 
human rights can hardly be imagined. Obviously, this kind of inter- 
ference cannot be tolerated for long. It is for the Punjab Government 


1. Statement to the press, Naini Tal, 7 June 1946. National Herald, 8 fune 1946. 
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to consider whither it is heading and what kind of credit it is going 
to have in the eyes of the world. 


3. Only One More Push^ 


1 recall the stonn on tlie day of tlie llamgarh Congress session and 
eompare the past six years of Maulana Azad's presidentship to a storm. 
These years were most momentous in the history of the Congress and of 
India, as tliey were years of a great revolution in the eountry. 

Who is there among us who can follow in his footsteps and carry 
the burden with the same ability and courage as he did? As tor my- 
self, I was for a long time unable to make up my mind whether to ac- 
cept the responsibility of presidentship now or not. But the day be- 
fore yesterday, I persuaded myself to shoulder the responsibility on the 
advice^ of Mahatma Gandhi and also that of my colleagues in the 
Working Committee. 

We now stand on the doorstep of our freedom. Only one more push 
and we shall reach our cherished goal. In every country, great changes are 
taking place. 'Fhe presidentship of the Congress is as heavy and ar- 
duous as any high office in the world. It may not be possible for one 
single individual to conscientiously shoulder the duties of the Presi- 
dent of the Congress. But with the help of my colleagues, I feel con- 
fident that I will be able to carry the great burden which the Maulana 
Saheb has placed on me. 

Tlie question before us is not merely whether we should accept or 
reject any particular resolution. It is not merely a question of the merits 
or demerits of the proposed constituent assembly. It is the vital ques- 
tion of the freedom of India. During the last 25 years, millions of peo- 
ple have faithfully followed the Congress in the hope and belief of 
achieving national independence. Today, the Congress is more power- 
ful than ever before. But I must also admit that there is much inter- 
nal weakness in the organisation. The Congress is a platform for all 

1. Speech at the A.I.C.C. meeting on taking over the presidentship of the Con' 
gress, Bombay, 6 July 1946. From The Hindu, 1 July 1946. 

2. Jawaharlal was elected President of the Congress for the fourth time on 9 May 
1946. On 6 July 1946, Mahatma Gandhi said: “I told Jawaharlal that he 
must wear the crown of thorns for the sake of the nation and he has agreed." 
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shades of groups and parties to work for the common goal of freedom. 
We must see that our internal weaknesses do not come in the way of 
achieving our main objective, namely, the independence of India. We 
must eliminate these weaknesses, as wc arc engaged in the most diffi- 
cult task of ending British imperialism in India. In this task, we re- 
quire complete unity and the strength of the people behind us. 

The British regime in India is beginning to end. 'I’he curtain is now 
being rung down. I'lhs is the most delicate moment in India's history 
when wc should muster all our strength and show no weakness. We 
have, therefore, to shake off all symptoms ()f weakness. Wc must be 
prepared to face new problems that may arise. We can do this only 
if wc arc united and strong. 

In India wc are faced with famine and grave economic problems. In 
South Africa, our honour is assailed. 'I'herc is rampant racial discrimi- 
nation against Indian nationals. Even in Cc)lon, wbich is really part 
of India, though constitutionally it may not be so, wc arc having a dif- 
ficult situation. 

'Hie world today is being torn asunder. W hatever is happening to- 
day has nothing to do with the war that is already over. 'Elie question 
is, “w'hcn will the next war be?" India has always stood for the ideal 
of freedom. \\ c are against all kinds of imperialism, whether British 
or any other. W'e are against fascism and Nazism, ^\^e cannot, there- 
fore, be a willing allj with any coimtr}’ which deprives the freedom 
of another countr)’, big or small. Wc shall uphold the right to freedom 
of ever)' country. The Indian National Congress today has attained 
a status, not only in the eyes of our own people, but in the eyes of the 
jxxjplc of the world. 

When wc attain our own freedom, which is not far off, and establish 
friendly relations with other countries, we shall have to consider not 
only our own problems, but those of other countries, for they will affect 
us vitally. 

This session of the .A.I.C.C. could not be summoned earlier, as the 
W^orking Committee had been cariying on negotiations with the Cabi- 
net Mission. It was not possible to call a meeting of the A.I.C.C. in 
the middle of the negotiations. 'I’he W orking Committee has lost no 
time in seeking the sanction of the A.I.C.C. to whatever wc have 'done 
and it is for the A.I.C.C. to endorse or reject the decisions of the 
Working Committee. 
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4. To N.G. Ranga‘ 


8.7.46 


My dear Ranga, 

The enclosed letter makes serious allegations.- I can hardly believe 
that they arc all true. If they arc then the elections may be challenged 
later and possibly set aside. So I hope you will look into the matter 
and set things right. If necessary (lostponc the elections in this district 
so as to make the necessary changes. TIic Congress cannot function as 
an adjunct of the Kisan Sabiia or any other organisation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. I'ilc No. P-28(I)-iq46. p. 119, N.M.M.L. 

2. Allegations of parti.sanship and irregularities becaii.se of favouritism towards 
certain candidates in district Congress elections in Cuntiir district had been made. 


5. To Mridula Sarabhai* 


Bombay 
8 July 1946 


My dear Mridula, 

Kripalani has shown me your letter addressed to him about the selec- 
tion of women candidates for tlic constituent assembly. It seems to me 
that there has been some misunderstanding about this matter. There 
was never a question before us preferring women recommended by the 
All India Women’s Conferenee to Congresswomen. In our main resolu- 
tion wc specially asked that w'omcn should be included and we presumed 
that normally these women would be Congresswomen, some from pro- 
vincial assemblies and some from outside. In addition to this wc sent a list 
received from the Women’s Conference for favourable consideration of 
the provincial parties in the assemblies. It was our desire not to impose 
people from above as far as possible, cither men or women. A few 
names were certainly mentioned by us because wc wanted them parti- 
cularly there. 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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It appears that those in charge of selecting candidates in the provinces 
have considered the few names wa have sent or the All India Women’s 
Conference list as something exclusive, that is that no other women 
should be taken in. ’Fhat was not our intention, and 1 am sorry that 
this has been done. 

It was because we were not suggesting any names barring some special 
ones that we did not think it worthwhile to consult Sucheta Kripalam 
or anyone else cither for men or women. Wc left that to the provin- 
cial parties or their executives. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


6. The New Congress Executive* 


Under Article 20 of the Congress constitution, I nominate the follow- 
ing members of the Working Committee: 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachaii 
Mr. Rail Ahmed Kidwai 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose (Bengal) 

Srimati Kamaladevi (Karnataka) 

Rao Saheb Patwardhan (Maharashtra) 

Mr. Fakhruddin Ahmed (Assam) 

Sardar Partap Singh (Punjab) 

Shrimati Mridula Sarabhai and 
Dr. Balakrishna V. Keskar 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel will eontinue to act as treasurer and Shri- 
inati Mridula Sarabhai and Dr. Balakrishna Keskar will be the general 
secretaries. Dr. Keskar is not at present a member of the A.I.C.C., but 


1. Statement to the press, Bombay, 9 July 1946. The Hindu, 10 July 1946. 
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it is expected that he will find a place in the A.I.C.C. in the near future. 

I have found considerable difficulty in selecting names for the Work- 
ing Committee, because I was loath to keep out the names ot many 
old and valued colleagues who had shouldered the burden of Congress 
work in the Committee and the A.I.C.C. office for so long. At the 
same time, it was highly desirable for new elements to be taken into 
the Committee. I consulted my colleagues and notably Gandhiji in 
this matter and I have been largely guided by their adviec though of 
coune the responsibility for the final selection must remain with me. 

We felt that our old colleagues, who have long been considered as 
the elder statesmen of the Congress, should in any event be there to 
give us the benefit of their advice and experience. Tliey should normal- 
ly be invited to our Working Committee sessions. I should like also 
to invite as frequently as possible leading representatives of the Hari- 
lans, the Indian Christians and some of the smaller minorities to assist 
us in our labours. The work before us is not only heavy but of the 
most vital importance and we want the utmost cooperation from all 
Congressmen and from the country at large. It will be my endeavour 
to seek this cooperation. 

To Shri J.B. Kripalani, who has shouldered the burden of the Con- 
gress seactaryship for many years, I should especially like to express my 
sense of gratitude and appreciation. I have cverj^ confidence that he 
will allow us to profit by his long experience of running tlie A.I.C.C. 
office. 

Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, though not now formally a member of the 
Working Committee, is as much a part of us and our work as anyone 
can be and she remains for us the pillar of strength and hope that she 
has always been. It is difficult to imagine a Working Committee with- 
out her. But, in effect, the Committee will not be without her help 
and cooperation. 

To all old members and new, I send my greetings at the outset ot 
these new changes. May we all prove true and faithful servants of India 
and our great national organisation in the trying days ahead. Jai Hind. 
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7. To Rajondra Prasad' 


Bombay 

9 . 7.46 


My deal Rajcndra Babu, 

You will have seen the list of the new W orking Committee. It was 
made after sleepless nights and in eontinuous eonsultation with Bapu 
and others. 1 hope you approve of it. 

Wc all missed you here. I hojjc you arc better now. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 

1. RajciidrH Prasad Papers, National Archives of India. 

8. Talegram to Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya* 

Allahabad 

18 . 7.46 

Have received numerous complaints about district Congress elections 
in Andhra esjx'cialh' Guntur district grave irregularities alleged. Would 
like you proceed there meet Ranga and others report and make arrange- 
ments for functioning election tribunal infonning us of position and 
steps taken. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P. 28(11 l-lQ-ie. p. 451. N.M.M.L. 


9. Reorganisation of the A.I.C.C. Office' 


It is desirable that the W'’orking Committee should consider the reor- 
ganisation of the A.I.C.C. office, opening of new departments, employ- 
ment of new jxrsonncl etc. Tlie general secretaries should prepare a 

1. Note for tlic Working Committee. .\llaliab.Kl. 18 July 1946. A.I.C.C. 
File No. 69 (part 1) 1946. pp. 145-147, N.M.M.L. 
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note on this subject for presentation before t!ic Working Connnniittee. 
Before that I should like to see this note and make my own suggestions. 

The proper procedure in the future for aery item on the W'orking 
Committee agenda should be that every item should have a brief note 
attached and a draft resolution recommended by the office. This will 
facilitate consideration. 

No permanent arrangements can be made till the general secretaries 
have acquired a full knowledge of the working of the office and till the 
Working Committee have considered their proposals. Meanwhile, we 
should have the following departments : 

1 . Administration of office 

2. Accounts 

B. Library and records 

4. Congress organisation 

5. Volunteers 

6. Women 

7. Foreign 

8. Indians overseas 

9. Constituent assembly 

10. Congress Provincial Governments 

11. Economic and political research 

12. Labour 

1 3. States people 

14. Publicity and publications 

Some of these departments do not exist at present and have to be 
created. Each department should have some penon in charge and the 
general secretaries should assume responsibility for some particular de- 
partments, that is apart from the actual person in charge. 

It is presumed that both the general secretaries will spend much of 
their time at headquarters. Keskar especially should remain at head- 
quarters unless some very special business takes him elsewhere. 

Sadiq Ali is at present in charge of administrative and other general 
office work. Ramsevak Pandc is the accountant. M.L. Bhushan Singh 
is in charge of the library and Ramcharan Pande of records. Maitra 
is in charge of the economic and political research department. The 
constituent assembly department, which will have its office in Delhi, will 
be in the charge of Krishna Kripalani. The women’s department is in the 
charge of Smt. Sucheta Kripalani, and the new volunteers’ department 
has been put under General Shah Nawaz Khan. Indians overseas is 
under Satiacharan Sastri and the foreign department was being con- 
ducted by Ameer Raza, but it is likely that his services will be lent to 
the U.P. Governnient. 
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As a branch of the A.I.C.C. office has been opened in New Delhi 
for the constituent assembly, this work will be carried on separately 
under Krishna Kripalani's supervision. 

Of the other suggested departments, General Secretary Mridula Sara- 
bhai will be in general charge ot : 

1. Congress organisation 

2. Volunteers 

3. Women 

4. Labour 

5. States 

Cieneral Secretary Keskar will look after the administrative work of 
the office and be in general charge of the following departments : 

1 . h orcign 

2. Indians overseas 

3. Congress Provincial Governments 

4. Publicity and publications 

5. Economic and political research 

At present there arc two accounts with banks, one operated upon by 
the General Secretary and the other by the Office Secretary, Sadiq Ali. 
The latter will continue to be operated upon at present, and normally 
all expenditure w ill be incurred through that office account. I’hc General 
Secretary's account will be operated upon by either of the General Secre- 
taries. Normally payments wall l>e made out of this account to the office 
account from time to time. 

'Phe arrangements suggested above are provisional and will be recon- 
sidered after the next meeting of the Working Committee when the 
views of the Committee arc known and the general secretaries have 
made their projxisals about office reorganisation and work generally. 
In making these proposals a revised budget has also to be prepared. 

'Phough each General Secretary will be specially responsible tor the 
particular departments in his or her charge, there should be an attempt 
at complete coordination of w'ork. I’his will be facilitated by frequent 
mutual consultation not only bctw'cen the General Secretaries but also 
between them and the heads of departments. It is suggested that every 
morning or cverj^ other day all these people might meet together for 
a short while to consider any new' problems or points that have arisen. 
Tliis will keep all of them in touch with each other’s w'ork and depart- 
ment and produce a sense of coordination and cooperative effort. 

Shri V.K. Krishna Mcnon has made a proposal about foreign publicity 
to be conducted through the India League in London. This proposal 
should be carefully thought out for the consideration of the Working 
Committee. 
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Perhaps the most important department of our activity relates to 
Congress organisation. This will require careful, continuous and tact- 
ful handling because such organisational matters have ultimately to be 
carried through by provincial and local organisations. Tlie A.I.C.C. 
office can only make suggestions, give advice and collect data. At present 
the Congress organisation is not in a good state and requires complete 
overhaul in most places. 'I’liis can only be done with the full coopera- 
tion of provincial and local organisations. The provincial committees 
should be addressed immediately on this subject and apart from such 
suggestions as might be made by us, they should be asked to make their 
own suggestions. It will probably be necessary to engage several persons 
for continuous touring and inspection work. 

Another important work for our office is to de\elop continuous con- 
tacts with the Congress provincial governments. Wc must know exact- 
ly what they arc doing and what they projxisc to do. It will be desira- 
ble to prepare a brief fortnightly report of their activities which might be 
sent to all the Congress provincial governments as well as to P.C.C.s. 
This material should also be utilised for our foreign service. 

In considering the reorganisation of the office or the opening of new 
departments, full advantage should be taken of Acharya Kripalani’s 
advice and suggestions. 

Smt. Sucheta Kripalani has been in charge of the women's depart- 
ment. I hope that she will continue this work. 

I am being associated with the A.I.C.C. office after many years and 
I am rather out of touch with its working. I hope to regain touch soon 
and to have the full cooperation of my old colleagues there and the staff 
as well as new colleagues who may join us. 


10. To Presidents and Secretaries of the P.C.C.s' 


Dear Comrade, 

On taking charge of the Congress presidentship, I wish to send you my 
greetings and to convey to you my earnest desire that during the critical 
months ahead, we shall all cooperate together in the great tasks ahead. 

1. Allahabad, 18 July 1946. From National Herald, 19 July 1946. 
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We have many problems to face, many questions to answer, many knots 
to unravel, and yet the basic problem is the strengthening and reorgani- 
sation of the Congress so as to make it more than ever before the embodi- 
ment and organised expression of the people’s will and the way to dis- 
ciplined service in the cause of the coiintrj’s freedom. While our 
strength and popular backing have grown greatly, organisationally we 
have become weaker and inner conflicts and narrow party issues have 
often divcTtcd us from the straight path. 

I trust that you will immaliatcly address yourself to this situation 
and, avoiding party rivalry, work for tho consolidation of the Con- 
gress organisation. We must make it reach every village, and it would 
be desirable to have a Congress representative in each village, apart from 
the members we may have there. Our office will address you further 
on this subject. 

As you know the General Secretaries of the Congress now are Mridula 
Sarabhai and Dr, Balkrishna Kc'skar. 'FIic}' have a hard task before them 
following as they do Acliarya Kripalani, who has shouldered this heavy 
burden for many years. But they will have, I am sure, the advice and 
guidance of Achar>a Kripalani and the full cooix^ration of the members 
of the A.I.C.C. staff. I'Acn more so your coojxjration is needed and I 
hope this will be forthanning in full measure. 

Maj. General Shah Nawaz Khan has consented to take charge of the 
volunteers de])artmcnt and he will open his office in Sw^araj Bhawan, 
Allahabad. We are fortunate in Inning a man of his experience and 
c;ilibre for this important work. He will communicate with you directly 
and you will no doubt c()()]XTatc with him in ever)' way to build up a 
Congress volunteer organisation in \our province. Jai Hind. 


11. The A.I.C.C. and the Press' 


The A.I.C.C. office welcomes the cooperation of the press and represen- 
tatives of the press are free to come there when the>^ choose. In talcing 
advantage of this freedom they have a certain responsibility also. It 
would be improjxr for them to give publicih’ to any paper which they 

1. Note for reprcsciil.iti\cs of the press 19 Jnlv 1946. A.I.C.C. File No. G-45-1946, 
p. 299, N.M.M.L. 
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might see or any conversation they might overhear. If such instances of 
publication of what should not be published occur, the office is placed 
in a false position. Any such unauthorised publicity is a breach of the 
confidence which the A.I.C.C. office wishes to place on representatives 
of the press. 

It is requested therefore that every item of new's relating to the 
A.I.C.C. office, or the President and Secretaries or other staff, should 
be first passed by some responsible authority in the office, and only then 
issued to the press. This will ensure accuracy and authenticity and will 
be to the advantage of all parties concerned. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 

This note is not meant tor publication. It should be given to indivi- 
dual representatives of the press, news agencies etc. 

J.N. 


12. The Observance of Ninth August^ 


I want to remind you of a date which has become memorable in the 
historj' of our struggle for freedom — August 9. That date is still 
three weeks distant from today, but it is desirable for provincial Congress 
committees to issue suitable instructions to district and local organisa- 
tions for the proper observance of this day. In this matter I shall only 
make some general observations leaving the details to the P.C.C.S. 

The main item on the programme should be a public meeting where a 
resolution confirming in dignified language our demand for full indepen- 
dence and “Quit India” should be passed. Before this resolution two 
minutes' silence should be observed standing in memory of those who 
died or otherwise suffered in the cause of freedom. There should be 
no hartal. People generally should be requested to put up national 
flags on their houses, shops, etc., but there must be no compulsion in 
the matter. 

1. Circular letter to Provincial Congress Committees, Allahabad, 19 luly 1946. 

National Herald, iO July 1946. 
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The day is a solemn day for us and it should be observed with all 
dignity and solemnity. Items of constructive work should be especially 
taken up. 

There has bc*cn a tendency for some time past for bombastic and tru- 
culent speeches to be delivered and often violence is preached. This is 
not in keeping with the policy, strength and dignity of the Congress. 
The language of strcngtii docs not end in a shriek or in hysterical out- 
bursts. Also so long as our policy is one of nonviolence, as it un- 
doubtedly is today, it is improper to go against this policy in any way. 

It is desirable on this day especially not to indulge in any vituperation 
or conflict but rather to demonstrate to the world our unshakable re- 
solve to tree ourselves. 


13. Goa's Struggle for Freedom^ 


In the midst of formidable problems which face India, little Goa offers 
its own problem. Rut beeause Goa is an enclave on the west coast 
of India, wc may not ignore or forget it. 

^Vllcrcwcr human liberty and human suffering arc involved, the pro- 
blem is not a small one, Wherever people struggle for freedom and 
against repression, they enact a drama which is alwavs full of vital in- 
terest to lovers of liberh’ all over the world. Goa also raises internation- 
al issues, which arc bound to come to the forefront in the near future. 

Eightec!! years ago. a Congress committee was started in Gou by Mr. 
Tristao Braganza Cunha- and for some jears he was a member of the 
All India Congress Committee. Later, under the constitution of the 
Congress, such foreign committees were not affiliated. 

I remember those days of association with Mr. Cunha. Now he lies 
in some Portuguese prison waiting to be tried by court martial, although 
no martial law has been proclaimed in Goa and Mr. Cunha is not a 
soldier. 

1. Statement to the press, Delhi, 20 July 1046. Sationd Ilcrdd, 21 July 1946. 

2. (1891-19S8); Goan freedom fighter \\ho v.is kept in jail in Portuguese East 
Africa from 1946 to 19 SO; Ch.iirin.ni of the Goan Action Committee in 
Bomba); fought for the lilx:r.ition of Portuguese districts of Nagar Has’eli and 
Dadra in 1954. 
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In Goa, for a vast span of years, there has been no shadow of civil 
liberty. No meetings ean be held and nothing can be printed, not even 
a wedding card, without police permission. 

A month ago. Dr. Lohia broke this ban and addressed a meeting. 
Since then the people of Goa have woken up from their slumber and 
have repeatedly tried to hold peaceful meetings, 'flic Portuguese Ad- 
ministration is trjang to suppress this popular movement with methods 
of cruelty after the fascist pattern. "Phe present struggle is one for civil 
liberties. 

I should like to tell the people of Goa how we all sympathise with 
them in this struggle and how we arc following it with anxious interest. 
For us, Goa is as much a jxirt of India as any other part, and the free- 
dom of India inevitably includes the freedom of the people of Goa. Goa 
cannot be separated from India. So any struggle for freedom there be- 
comes part of our own struggle. 

But whatever struggle there may be, it is wholly unbecoming for the 
Portuguese authorities in Goa to use the methods they have adopted. 

In particular, the trial by court martial of a well-known citizen and 
public worker of Goa for his standing for civil liberties is something that 
is peculiarly bad. I understand that he was not even given sufficient time 
to prepare for his defence. 

Tliere are plenty of Goans in Bombay, and I hope that not only they, 
but the Congress organisation in Bombay, will give such assistance as 
they can in helping by way of defence or otherwise those who arc carry- 
ing on the struggle in Goa. 

To the people of Goa I send my greetings and good wishes. 


14. To the Prime Ministers of Congress Provinces’ 


New Delhi 
22 July 1946 


Dear friend. 

As you know, there has been considerable feeling in Congress circles in 
regard to the events that took place in August 1942 and subsequently 
the official repression that followed. Tlicre has been and is a strong 
popular demand for an inquir\' and punishment of officials and others 
who arc found guilty of inhuman acts or any activity which normally 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. 72-1946-47, pp. 101-103, N.M.M.L. 
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civilised governments do not indulge in. I’his matter is continually 
being raised in provincial Congress committees and among Congressmen 
and the publie. Letters arc appearing in the press and recently discus- 
sions have taken place in some provincial assemblies. I have no doubt 
that you have had to face this problem from day to day and have given 
it serious thought. 1 have been unhappy over the lack of action thus 
far. Yet 1 realised the many difficulties in the way and tlie undesira- 
bility of doing something which might distract us for the moment from 
other vital problems. 

During the last year I had occasion to discuss this problem several 
times with the Viceroy. 'I'his was always at his instance. Wc express- 
ed our opposing viewjx)ints to each other. My own viewpoint was that 
it was not our desire to punish as such any individual even though such 
punishment might have Ix:en richly deserved. Nor was it my desire to 
have roving inquiries into past events; but 1 told him that I had no 
doubt in my own mind from the facts placed before me that there have 
been numerous cases of inhuman conduct and e.vtrcmc corruption on 
the part of many members of the ser\ices. Also it was undoubted that 
there was strong ixjpnlar feeling on the subject. Because of this it was 
inevitable that our ix)pnlar assemblies should reflect this feeling and our 
governments be influenced by it. Quite apart from the question of 
punishment, it was impossible for us to cooperate in governmental or 
other work with persons who had been guilty of what wc considered 
inhuman conduct or corruption. W'e did not desire to discredit any 
service as a whole or to break up the morale of a sendee. Nevertheless, 
even in the interest of morale both of the scrsiccs and the public it was 
necessary that iK’ople against whom there was such evidence and so 
much ix)pular ill will should l>c removed from service. This was the 
general attitude 1 took up. 

I have now had occasion to have another talk with the \^iceroy on this 
subject. ' I reiK'ated what I have previously said. The Viceroy was anxi- 
ous, for leasous which will be obvious to you, that he should protect his 
services. lie said that any roving inquiry would be very' undesirable and 
would lead to a gre;it deal of bitterness. He admitted that much that 
was very wrong had lx?cii done by certain government officials, just as, 
he added, th? people had misbehaved greatly on their part. He appre- 
ciated, however, that there was popular feeling on this subject andjt 
was difficult for an officer to continue in his place if there was some 
evidence of grave misconduct against him and popular ill will. Such an 
officer, he was of the opinion, might resign. 

See ante, pp. 264-266. 
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In view of what 1 have said above, I suggest to you that you might 
approach this question in the following manner. Tlicre ne^ not be 
lany laige^cale or public inquiry, but your Government might inquire 
into specific and flagrant cases which are well known. Such an inquiry 
can be private. Where your Government is satisfied tliat there is a 
prima facie case of extreme misconduct or corniption, you might take 
up this case witli the Governor and arrange for the retirement from ser- 
vice of such a person. It is obvious that a person against whom there 
is a great deal of popular ill-will should not continue in service. If tliis 
method is adopted, it should lead to the purification of the services as 
well as to soothing public sentiment which has been rightly excited over 
such matters. 

I need not go into any greater detail as you will, no doubt, know best 
how to proceed. I think diat tlicre should be no delay about this. 

Of course, if you find that there is a very flagrant case of corniption, 
it is certainly open to you to take such other steps as you like. I am in 
no way suggesting a limitation of your discretion in such matters. Wliat 
I have suggested is a quick, smooth, and relatively easy way of dealing 
with a matter which has long troubled us all. 


Youn sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


15. Need for Unity of Action* 


I am glad that Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan has made it clear that there 
should be no hartal on August 9.^ His original statement had been 
issued simultaneously with mine, and he was not then aware of the 
directions I was giving for the observance of that day. 

This incident, however, raises an important issue, which deserves care- 
ful thought by all Congressmen and calls fur clear decision. Tlie Con- 
gress has allowed the largest latitude for the holding and expression of 
opinion within its fold. But, at the same time, it has demanded unity 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 1 August 1946. Natioiud Herald, 2 August 
1946. 

2. Earlier, Jayaprakash- Narayan had called for a hartal. 
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of action, and it has developed its strength because of the discipline in 
corporate action. 

It seems to me higlily undesirable to encourage any tendency which 
weakens this unity of action. 'I his is especially important in the present 
state of the continuing and developing crisis in our ix)litical and econo- 
mic life. Hartals have lK*coinc a recognised method of expressing and 
organising public feeling. It is the Congress which initiated them on 
the political front, and the first great hartal of this kind took place on 
6 April 1919. But hartals can he chcaix^ncd by too frequent use, and 
they can be called for trivial or even wrong ends. 

In any event, it seems to me essential that there should be discipline 
and unity of action among Congressmen in this and other matters. We 
stand at the threshold of grave and far-reaching developments, and we 
have to prepare for them uith all the strength and wisdom that we 
possess. 


K. Telegram to B.V. Keskar and Mridula SarabhaP 


Please inform provincial committees and press Congress President's dir- 
ections about August ninth should be carried out. Hartals inadvisable. 
Keciuest ).i\aprakash to say likewise. 


Jawaharlal 


1. I August lO-tf). A.I.C.C. File \... C; ^ I 1946, p "sZ, NAI.M.L. 


17. Note on Economic and Research Section' 


Tlic work of this section should not merely be to collect and file eco- 
nomic data but to present it in suitable form. monthly report on the 


1. Allahabad, 4 August 1946. A.I.C.C. File No. 69 (part I) -1946, p. 87, N.M.M.L. 
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economic situation in India, as well as the activities of the Congress 
governments should be prepared. Tliis should be placed before the 
Working Committee and be used (not verbatim) for bulletins and news- 
letters. 

The preparation of plans and monographs is too difficult and intricate 
a piece of work for this section. At most it can collect information 
about existing plans. Generally speaking monographs on special sub- 
jects should be prepared by comi^ctent exjx^rts. We can request such 
experts to undertake this work usually on topical subjects. Prof. Cyan 
Chand- might be asked to prepare a monograph on the proiX)sal to 
abolish the zamindari system — the ix)ssiblc alternatives and consequences. 

It is not worthwhile increasing the staff till each new person has been 
completely absorbed and has made himself useful. 

I do not sec any special necessity for travelling for this section. 

2. (b. 1893); an eminent economist; taught in Banar.is Hindu University and Patna 
College; took part in the Onit India movement; economic adviser to the central 
cabinet, 1949-51; aiitlior of several books including Viscal Reconstruction in 
India (1931) and The New Economy of China (1958). 


18 , On A.I.C.C. Library^ 


The librarian’s note contains some good suggestions. But to suggest 
that it would take a year to classify 6000 books is just absurd. Some- 
thing must be wrong with the method. With a relatively small num- 
ber of books no very intricate system is necessary. 

Obviously the books must be easily available for reference. A proper 
catalogue is necessary. Books may be lent provided deposits are received 
to protect against loss etc. 

A temporarx* assistant might be engaged to help for three months as 
suggested. 


1. Note, Allahabad, 3 August 1946. A.I.C.C. File No. 69 (part 1)-1946, p. 77, 
N.M.M.L. 
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19. To Kailas Nath Katiu‘ 


Allahabad 
3 August 1946 


My dear Kailas Nath, 

I am glad you arc encouraging cooperatives in the province and hope to 
have a network of them. 1 feel, however, that the old methods of co- 
opcTative organisation which presumably wc are following here do not 
go far enough. 'I here is a iwssibility of their not succeeding because 
of lack of trained human material and other reasons. 

A totally new development in eooperative organisation was the indus- 
trial cooperatives of China. These produced through small-scale indus- 
tries. They succeeded to a remarkable degree within a short period and 
drew the attention of the rest of the world. It is true that part of their 
success was due to wartime scarcity; also to the man at the head of the 
organisation who was very able. Since then there has been a lot of 
talk of industrial cooperatives and even in India wc have toyed with 
this idea. 

So far as 1 know all our eooixrative schemes have nothing to do with 
this modem approach which combines the aiopcrativc method with pro- 
duction. Some years back an industrial cooperative society was form- 
ed in Bombay and it has done very good work, though so far on a 
somewhat limited scale. It proposes to extend its activities. The real 
man in charge is Renu," an enthusiastic and able man. Recently a 
number of others have joined this group, including, I think, J.R.D. Tata. 

When the I.N.A. people came back to India 1 was anxious to have 
some of tliem trained for industrial cooperatives. We arranged to send 
a first batch of 20 to Bombay for this training. In this batch there 
were, I think, five men from the U.P. They have come back after 
training as qualified organisers of industrial cooperatives and yet they 
have been hanging about doing nothing. When I was in Lucknow 
sometime back I put two of them in touch w'ith C.B. Gupta who said 
he would find work for them. I do not know what happened to them 
aftenvards. But it is not a question of just finding work for them, 
'llicir special training has to be utilised. It is a pity at any time to waste 
such training, more so when that training is iJeculiarly suited to t^^e 
kind of development you arc thinking of. I suggest to you that you 
must consider this problem somewhat apart from \our general coopera- 
tive schemes. You might appoint a special committee for industrial co- 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. 71-1946-47, pp. 87-89, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 

2. L.N. Renu, lion. Sccretaq-, Proxincial Industrial Cooperatix-e Association, Bombay. 
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operatives and use these trained men for developing them. If you like 
you could even have some more of our trained men from the Punjab 
because they are not being used there. If you appoint any such com- 
mittee^ it would be desirable to get an expert from Bombay to be a 
member of it and to guide it. He could stay for a while and then leave 
matters in charge of }'our committee and the trained organisers. My 
point is that this question of industrial cooperatives has to be looked 
at from a special point of view which has little to do with our normal 
working of cooperative organisations. For my part I am quite convinced 
that industrial cooperatives arc especially suited to India today and once 
they start going they will spread rapidly to the great advantage of our 
people. 

I understand that our I.N.A. office in Delhi has repeatedly written to 
you about these trained organisers but without any result. . . . 

As I have said above wc can supply more, chiefly from the Punjab. 
But in any event you should utilise the U.P. men and not allow them 
to drift away to other activities. Please let me know if you require 
further names for this purpose; also if I can communicate on your be- 
half with the Bombay committee. I shall be in Bombay from the 15th 
August onwards for some days when I am likely to meet Renu there. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


20, To Govind Ballabh Pant' 


Allahabad 
3 August 1946 


My dear Pantji, 

I hope to meet you in Wardha. I understand that Rafi will not be able 
to go there because of his Assembly activities. 

I do not know what arrangements you have for publicity of your Gov- 
ernment’s w'ork and who is in charge of them. I think there is plenty 
of room for improvement in them. For instance, all your schemes for 
the abolition of the zamindari .system is first-class news both for India and 
abroad; so also your schemes for development of electrical power and 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. 71-1946-47, pp. 95-97, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 
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consequently industries; also cooperatives. If these could be briefly 
written up they will go a long way to show people what we are doing 
or thinking of doing, 'lliis is especially inqxjrtant for foreign purposes. 

About cooperatives 1 have written to Katju separately, but I should 
like to draw your attention to this matter also. Katju has talked about 
a wide network of cooperatives in the province, but all this appears to be 
on old lines. 'Ihcy are good so far as they go. W hat is urgently needed, 
however, is a new approach to the problem and that is the industrial co- 
operative approach which succeeded so well in China. W'e have taken 
the trouble to train some of our }oung men from the I.N.A. as industrial 
coojxTative organisers. Among these five are from the U.P. and they 
have been lianging around for a long time doing nothing. 'I’hey might 
be absorbed in the present cooperative scheme, but that is not good 
enough and their special training will be lost. 1 suggest tliat a special 
branch department be started for industrial coo|KTatives and a small 
committee apix)inted for this purjx)se. If you so desire, and I think it 
would be desirable, I could arrange to send you from Bombay a compe- 
tent industrial cooperati\ es organiser who could help in the initial stages. 
I do hope you will give early thought to this matter, for I believe it can 
take us ver)’ far. . . 

Another matter: Publicity naturally includes educational and health 
publicity as well as an attempt to improve communal relations etc. It 
is a wide subject which can be dealt with lx)th by speech, in writing, 
by films and otherwise. 'The Government of India’s Publicity Depart- 
ment, which is on its last legs, has certainly got a certain technical com- 
ixtence. I was approached by one man in it who had some bright 
ideas which he wanted to be conveyed to the provincial governments. 
1 think it will be a good thing if someone, who is in charge of publicity 
on your behalf, could go to Delhi and meet ixoplc there. If you feel 
that something of this kind can be done, I could make the necessary 
arrangements and contacts. 

I am writing to sou separately about our provincial governments tak- 
ing special steps to help minorities, backward classes etc. 1 know you 
arc thinking of this and have arranged something for the Momins. 
Still I wanted to draw' the attention of all our Prime Ministers. The 
obvious and basic method of help to any backward group is througji 
cxlucational scholarships. I hope you w'ill extend this method to vari- 
ous minority groups, scheduled classes and others in a like situation. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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21. Soldiers of Freedom' 


I want every boy and girl of India to become a soldier in the cause of 
the independence of the countrj’. By soldier I mean a disciplined and 
honest worker who will servo the coiintr\ and maintain the honour and 
prestige of the motherland. 

I welcome the formation of the brigades and cmpliasise that they 
should be guided by a sense of service and discipline. Discipline is 
necessary, and especially so when the struggle for the independence of 
our motherland is essentially nonviolent. 

A few disciplined soldiers arc far more useful to the country and to 
the struggle than a crowd of a thousand indisciplincd men. 

I advise the members of the Rani of fhansi Brigade to convey this mes- 
sage of discipline and service to all their fellow countiy'womcn and men. 
Discipline and seniee raise your strength and with such strcngtli the 
stature and strength of the entire country- is raised. 

1. Address to a rally of the Rani of Jhansi Brigade and the Balika Sena Dal, which 
were formed in Allahabad by the Mahila Congress Committee, Allahabad, 4 
August 1946. From National Herald, S .'\ngust 1946. 


22. To Raja S. Sajid Hussain^ 


Allahabad 
4 August 1946 


Dear Raja Saheb,^ 

I am sorry for the delay in acknowledging your letter of May 25th which 
I appreciated. I am interested in your ideas about the development of 
hydroelectricity and school education through the medium of sound films. 
I am afraid we arc backward in both these matters and few people know 
about the use of films for this purpose. 

Your suggestion for using a modified Roman script is ingenious, but I 
fear that the time is not ripe for any such proposal. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nchm 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1910); ruler of Kotwara; founder of the Hindustani League which advocated 
the use of modified Roman script .is a solution of the Urdu-IIindi controversy; 
l^elievcr in films as a inediuni of instruction. 
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23. To K. Gokul Sing^ 


Allahabad 
4 August 1946 


Dear friend,* 

I have read with pleasure your letter of May 27th in which you tell us 
about the island of Mauritius and of the Indians there. As you point 
out Mauritius has practically become an Indian island as the majority of 
the population is now Indian. I am glad that all Indians there, whether 
they are Hindus or Muslims, pull together. In particular I hope that the 
intelligentsia will interest themselves in raising the working classes and 
others who may suffer disabilities. 

Althougli we arc full of our own problems in India, we think often of 
our countrymen abroad and we want to develop evcr closer relations with 
them. An independent India will, no doubt, try to help her children 
abroad in every way. 'I’he status of Indians anywhere in the world will 
ultimately depend uix)n the status of their motherland in the world. 

I hope that you will keep in touch with the foreign department of the 
All India Congress Committee in Allahabad. In this way we shall know 
more abo!it you and you will know .something about our activities here. 

With all good wishes to you. and Jai Hind. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehni 


1. I.N. Corrcspondincc, N.M.M.!^. 

2. Of the India League of Mauritius. 


24. Congress Elsctions in Andhra^ 


Shrimati Kanialadcvi was requested to inquire and report to us. When 
this was done by me I did not know' that the previous General Secretary 
had asked Shri Kond.i \^cnkatappayya to inquire csjxicially in regard to 
the functioning of the election tribunals, llis report has now come and 
his decision is clearly in favour of the new election tribunal appointed 

1. Note tor Congress General Secretan*, S .\iigust 1946. A.l.C.C. File No. 
ri28(II)-1946, p. 281, N.M.M.L. 
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by the new Andhra P.C.C. This decision must be given effect and other 
parties informed accordingly. All pending disputes should be referred 
to the tribunal. 

There is no necessity for the matter to be put up now before tlic 
Working Committee but as it has been ineludecl in the agenda and Shri 
Kamaladevi has been asked to inquire into it, all relevant papers should 
be taken to Wardha for the Working Committee. 


25. To the Prime Ministers of Congress Provinces* 


Allahabad 
5 August 1946 


Dear friend, 

I wish to draw your attention to a matter which, no doubt, must be in 
your mind. Indeed 1 know that various Congress Governments are taking 
steps in this direction. 

TTie communal question as well as the general minority question have 
to be dealt with on an all-India level. But there is another and a more 
basic way of tackling all these problems, a way which will not only give 
real help to those who are in need but will also produce a feeling among 
those concerned that our Covcnimcnts arc anxious to help them. 'Fliis 
is by way of arranging scholarships and other educational facilities for 
minority groups, scheduled and backward classes, etc. Tire more this is 
done the better because thus we arc not only helping a backward group 
but at the same time raising the level of the nation. 1 think much caii 
be done and it is desirable to do it in a big way. Just a few odd scholar- 
ships or other help does not impress anyone. 

In this connection as well as otherwise I would urge you to encourage 
the formation of industrial cooperatives. If you arc interested in this, 
we shall try to help you in getting organisers. Please realise that this is 
something different from ordinary cooperatives because this involves the 
organisation of various types of producers. In this way small industries 
can be de/eloped in a cooperative and democratic way. Tlie example 
of China has proved how successful this can be on a very large scale. 

I should like to know what anangements your Government has made 
or is making for proper publicity. Publicity means both reaching our 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. 71-1946-47, pp. 91-93, N.M.M.L. 
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people in your provinces as well as others in the rest of India or abroad. 
It includes an attempt to make our own people understand what your 
economic, industrial, educational, and health schemes are so that (they 
can coojx^rate with them. Much of this publicity can be done effectively 
witliin the province by means of documentan' films. 'Hien there is the 
question of publicity outside India. The A.l.C.C. office would gladly 
take charge of this if full inatcrial is supplied regularly. This does noit 
mean just sending Clo\ eminent rcj^orts, but intelligently written memo- 
randa of the work being done. 

In the inontlis to come this kind of propaganda, which is really just 
giving facts pro]KTl\ arranged, is likely to have a considerable effect on 
public opinion in India as well as abroad, and it is highly iinix)rtant that 
this should lx: undertaken in an organised and intelligent way. My own 
impression has been tliat Congress Governnients arc so busy with their 
own activities that they seldom take the trouble to let the world know 
what these activities are. All manner of false and malicious charges arc 
made against them and the\ feel too superior to deal with them. This is 
hardly a wise policy. Occasionallv some minister delivers a speech or 
issues a statement, b\it this is not good enough. 

I would suggest also to \()ur Publicity Department to send their mate- 
rial directly to the India League, 47 Strand, London, \\".C. 2 (England). 

Yours sincerely, 
lawaharlal Nehru 


26. The Congress Budget for 194S-1946* 


The budget estimates for the year ending 30th September 1946 amounted 
to Rs. 77,800 expenditure and a like income. During the nine months 
ending 30th June, 1946 actual expenditure has been Rs. 38,005-11-6. As 
a matter of fact this is rather a misleading figure as some pending ac- 
counts have not been included, especially travelling expenses and press 
bills. Salaries have now been increased and additional houses taken on 
rent. In several departments expenditure will go up during the next 
three months, that is, till the end of the present budget year. 

I. Note. > August l‘H6. A.l.C.C. Kile No. 69 (part >)-19-46, p. 47, N.M.M.L. 
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On the other hand there has been a saving under some heads like library, 
Swaraj Bhawan repairs. The present estimate for expenditure for the 
year ending 30th September 1946 is Rs. 71,000. 'I’his is less than the 
budgeted amount by Rs. 6,800. 

Tlie Working Committee’s sanction is not ncccssarx' for any additional 
amount for this year. But it is nccessar>' for additional expenditure 
under some heads, especially travelling and miscellaneous. 

If expenditure had not suddenly gone up in July, especially in regard 
to establishment charges and house rent, a much greater saving would 
liavc been made. 

It must be noted that the saving in Swaraj Bhawan repairs is tempo- 
rary only, llicsc will involve us in greater cxjxjnditurcs during next year. 
I suggest that the Swaraj Bhawan budget lx: kept scparatcl)\ 


27. The Congress Budget for 1948-47‘ 


The budget estimate for the \car 1945-46 totalled Rs. 77,800. The bud- 
get for the next year will exceed this figure considerably. Tin’s will be 
due to several factors: (1) Increments in salaries (2) Increase of staff 
(3) Additional departments (4) House rent for houses taken on hire for 
staff or office work (5) F’orcign publicity (6) Travelling. 

The General Secretaries and the Permanent Secretary’ have prepared 
estimates for expenditures for the year 1946-47. Tlicsc totalled up to 
Rs. 168,820. 'Iliey do not include repairs to Swaraj Bhawan or pur- 
chase of additional furniture which will be necessary. These estimates 
depend on the engagement of new staff, specially the higher staff, and 
it is probable that it will take some time for new appointments to be 
made, even when sanctioned. The estimates require checking, though 
they have been carefully made. But before these estimates are finally 
framed or passed it is necessary for the Working Committee to approve 
of the policy underlying them, i.c. the enlargement of the office by open- 
ing new departments ete. Once this policy is laid down suitable esti- 
mates can immediately be made. 

1. Note, 6 August 1946. A.I.C.C. File No. 69 (Part 2)1946, pp. 53-55. 

N.M.M.L. 
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It will therefore be desirable for the Working Committee at first to 
consider this gaicral i^olicy. Perhaps this may suitably be done by a sub- 
committee which will report to the Working Committee. This sub- 
committee will of course meet some time during the session of the next 
Working Committee. 

'Hie next step would be for that sub committee or another to consider 
the various budget estimates and to approve of them as a whole or make 
their own Miggesticjiis. It would probably be desirable for the committee 
to leave the working out of the general [Xjlicy which they lay down to 
the secretaries. It is difficult to lay down hard and fast rules in an 
expanding establishment. 

I would suggest that for the next year beginning October 1, 1946 a 
provisional budget may be passed, wdiich can be revised two or three 
months later when we are in a better position to do so. 'rhis provisional 
budget may be for Rs. 175,000. If this figure is accepted the actual bud- 
get estimates for various departments can be projx)rtioned accordingly. 
Personally I do not think that in anv e\cnt we shall reach this figure 
because it w'ill take time to grow and probably Rs. 1 50,000 will be quite 
enough. Hut it is desirable, I think, to allow' full scojx' for growth. It 
must lx: remembered that we have got an office in \ew Oclhi now', which 
is likely to be expensive as all things in New Delhi are. 'Ilicrcforc I 
suggest that Rs. 175,000 be the figure pro\ isionally fixed for expenditure 
during the coming year. 

'Iliis should not include repairs or changes in Swaraj Bhaw^an which 
arc likely to cost a considerable sum. We have asked for estimates from 
architects and engineers and this can be dealt with separately. I think 
that in any event the Sw'araj Bhawan budget can be kept separate from 
our general budget. \Vc have at present a sum of Rs. 9,582-8-0 earmar- 
kal for repairs to Swaraj Bhawan. 

'File budget for the volunteer department, though forming part of the 
general budget, might also be kept separately. We have at present Rs. 
10,000 earmarked for this. This will certainly cover the year s expenditure. 

So far I have dealt with the estimates for expenditure. The income 
side is always vague and indeterminate. Our normal income from dele- 
gates fees, pnnincial contributions and A.I.C.C. membership is Rs. 20,000. 
If an annual session is held, as it is bound to be normally within the 
year, this might add considerably to our income. For the rest we have 
to rely on donations and purses, as well as such capital as we may poss- 
ess. W’e have now recei\ed back from the Government Rs. 73,000 
which had lx:en confiscated. 1 do not think we need worrv’ very much 
about the income provided our work is good and produces results. 
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28. To L.N. Renu^ 


Allahabad 
5 August 1946 


My dear Renu, 

I have received your letter of the 16th July. I am dealing with the 
industrial cooperatives organisers you have trained, and have written to 
the various Congress Go\ernnicnts on this subject, more six*cially the 
U.P. Government. I fear that most of our people have yet to under- 
stand what industrial cooperatives arc. 

I am prepared to help you in spreading this moxement, but I do not 
see what your proposed all-India association can do in this matter. A 
few ixirsons in each province will not be able to do mueli without effective 
backing. I think the best was at present would be for some of our Pro- 
vincial Governments to get moving. I shall try my best to do this. It 
may be nccessarj , however, for )ou or someone you can suggest for the 
purpose to travel about and intersiew the Ministers concerned. 

I shall be in Bomba) on tlie 15th of this month and shall stay four 
or five days there. Come and see me then. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Corrc.spondcncc, N.M.M.L. 


29. The Inner Weakness of the Congress' 


The Committee have a heavy agenda before them— not only a long one 
full of difficult questions. 'I^cy will naturally give first thought to the 
primary question before them— the political and economic situation in 
the countr)' and the steps to be taken in regard to it. Many other 
important matters have to be considered. 

1. Note written for tlic nicnibers of flic Congress Working Committee. Allahabad, 
6 August 1946. i\.I.C.C. Kile No. 69 fpnrt 2)1946, pp. 1-7, N.M.M.L. 
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Perhaps basically the most important is the question of revitalising 
and disciplining the entire Congress organisation. All of us know that 
while on the one hand there is great enthusiasm in the country and the 
hold of the Congress on the public mind has never been so great as today, 
yet at tlie same time the inner weakness of the Congress is more obvious 
today than it has been at any time during the past quarter of a century. 
'I'liere is a big hiatus between its prestige and its working capacity. Fac- 
tion grows and the time of most Congressmen is spent in elections or 
party faction. 'I’he organisation, big and powerful as it is, is not big 
enough or effective enough in the present context. It is amorphous 
and loose and looking in many directions and doubtful of itself. While 
there is a great deal of talk of constructise work of various kinds, pre- 
cious little is done. 

It would be an interesting and profitable task to analyse this situation 
and the inner weaknesses of the Congress to seek their causes and to 
suggest mort- remedies. It does little good to say that others arc to 
blame. In any c\cnt we have to face the consequences and perhaps we 
are also partl\ responsible for these consequences. 4'hosc who have to 
shoulder the resj^onsibility for guiding and directing the Congress can- 
not escape b\ casting the burden on others. 

The purpose of this note is not to examine these causes or to enter into 
an intricate analysis. Its object is the much smaller one of how to deal 
with the ('ongress organisation so that it may be in a better position to 
deal with the internal and external problems that face it. Evcr}’thing 
ultimately depends on the strength and efficiency of the organisation. 
Probably the onU effecti\e approach is to change the Congress constitu- 
tion. which has become out of date and unwieldy. I’hat has been on 
our agenda lor a long time but it can only be finally tackled by the full 
session of the Canigress. 

'The Cvongrcss organisation means manv lavers of committees. The 
top can make a difference, but direct work is done by local committees 
under the guidance of the provincial Congress committees. Any reform 
must therefore start from below though the initiative for it may and 
slunild come from the top. 

'Flic A.I.C.C". office cannot make a vital difference unless the provin- 
cial and local committees get moving. Yet the A.I.C.C. office can do 
something worthwhile if it is properly organised and has a good and effi- 
cient inspectorate. 

During the last three weeks those in charge of the A.I.C.C. offiee have 
given much thought to this matter and have frequently conferred together 
to discuss various proposals and suggestions. Tlie General Secretaries, new 
to the office, have moved cautiously but have been full of ideas and eager to 
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put them in practice. Shri Sadiq Ali, who has thus far been called the 
Office Secretary but whose correct designation should be Penuanent Secre- 
tary, has been a tower of strength with his long experience of working the 
office. At my suggestion the General Secretaries lia\e presented a large 
number of notes on various existing and proposed departments. 1 am not 
circulating all these notes to inenibers but they are all a\ailable for refer- 
ence, should any member desire to see tliein. 

While I agree with the general trend of these notes and feel eonvineed 
that the time has come for the A.I.C.C. to develop its activities and ex- 
pand its office, 1 realise that exiiansion should dejKiul on the availability of 
good human material. It is no good adding second-rate men or women 
to our staff. I think, therefore, that the j^roeess of expansion will neces- 
sarily be slower tlian we at first imagined. But 1 would like to have the 
views of the Working Connnittee on the general policy of expansion, h’or 
my part 1 feel convinced that we must necessarily expand if w e are to play 
our role effectively or be worthy of the high tasks before us. 

Among the departments that need special de\elopment are: 

1. Congress organisation: lliis is of primary importance and 1 think it 
should be separated from the general office. It should have a number of 
competent inspectors. At present W'c have only one and he has done 
good work. Apart from engaging additional inspectors we should tour 
continually and send reports. I should like some members of the 
Working Committee to take charge, on our bchali, of one or more 
provinces for this purpose. In addition to these, some ex-members 
of the Working Committee should also be requested to undertake 
this work. I should like also that Shri Sadiq Ali, who has too long 
been confined to office work, should devote at least half his time 
to touring, inspection, meeting provincial workers etc. My idea of 
inspection is something much more than mere inspection and re- 
porting. Shri Sadiq Ali can be spared for this work now as the 
General Secretaries will spend most of their time :it headquarters. 
They will of course also tour when necessar\' but it is better for 
them to remain at headquarters during the period of office re- 
organisation. 

It is for the Working Committee to consider whether it is not desir- 
able to have a small committee to help in Congress organisational 
work. This w'ill certainly be worthwhile provided it can meet easily 
and visit Allahabad frequently. 

2. Foreign department : This should include overseas Indians as a 
section. It is not necessary at present to have a separate department 
for overseas Indians. Certain proposals have been made in regard to 
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foreign publicity which will come up separately before the Working 
Committee. 

3. Labour: W'e have ikj such department at present but in view of 
the changing econoinic situation and the wave of strikes, it seems 
necessary tor us to have one. 

4. Congress Covernments : 'I he A.l.C.C. office must keep in intimate 
touch with tlie work, difficulties and achieveiiients of the Congress Pro- 
vincial ('.overiiments. Some such department is essential. 

5. Constituent assembly : We have alread\ opened an office in New 
Delhi 111 the charge of Shri Krishna Kripalani, and this will deal 
esj>eeiall\ with work for the constituent assembly. 

6. X'olimteers: A volunteer department has also been started. This 
is in the charge of Major CiCneral Shah Nawaz. Khan. It is proposed to 
have a women’s section attached to it. 'I’he actual work of volunteer- 
ing will of course be done locally and through provincial Congress 
committees. 'The A.l.C.C. volunteer department will guide, advise, 
direct, help in training, and inspect. Our poliev will be to work 
through the P.C.C.s as we feel that Congress volunteers in any pro- 
vince should either be direetiv under the P.C.C. or recognised by them 
and in .some wav affiliated to them. Certain difficulties have occasion- 
ally ari.sen in regard to the organisation of I.N.A. volunteers. If these 
are under P.C.C.s then no difficulty arises. Otherwise they will have 
to be considered as outside organisation. 

7. Women’s department: 'This has been in existence. It .should be 
expanded. 

'I'here are at present two other departments or sections— library and 
economic and research. 'I’he library has to be expanded and properly 
catalogued. I am asking the econoniie aiul research section to prepare a 
monthlv note on the economic condition of India for circulation among 
members of the W orking Committee. 

I propose .ilso to have a inonthK report on the state of the Congress 
organisation. 

W e must have Urdu and Hindi .sections and wc propose to develop 
them. 

W hether we should have a special minorities department dealing with 
ininnritv problems as v'cll as tribal problems and excluded areas is for 
the W orking Coininittee to consider. I think it would be desirable pro- 
vided we get good men or women to run it. 

.\s regards foreign publicity and contacts the time has come wffien we 
have to think in a large way. How exactly we should deal with coun- 
tries like the U.S.i\., China and the Far Fast, Indonesia etc., is not clear 
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to me at present. \\ e may put proposals before the \\ orking Committee 
at a subsequent meeting. 

A proposal has been made to me to start an Arabic section to deal 
with Egypt and the Middle East. This can be organised without much 
expense (the person in charge being an honorary worker) and I am in 
favour of it. But its success would necessarily depend on the interest 
and cooperation of Maulana /\zad. 

'I’hesc are some of the proposals that we have been considering in the 
A.I.C.C. office. 'I'lierc are others also and new ones are continually 
being made. It is difficult, and perhaps not desirable, to lay down hard 
and fast lines which might limit the growth of a living and expanding 
organisation. 

'riic expansion involves additional exiR.nditure. 1 do not think it 
considerable considering the work before us or the high objective we aim 
at. Expenses have gone up inevitably because of the necessity of raising 
the salaries of the staff. W e have already done so in regard to the lower 
paid staff but for some of the relatively higher-paid personnel we should 
like to have the sanction of the W'.C. Provisional budget estimates have 
been .prepared for the W.C.’s approval. The expansion of the office 
and the necessity for providing housing accommodation for the staff has 
compelled us to take on rent some additional small houses. Swaraj 
Bhawan, though big, is not big enough for our purposes. 

Swaraj Bhawan itself requires extensive repairs and renovation. This 
is something apart from our normal budget and I think we should deal 
with it separately. It is proposed to build a small guest house in the 
Swaraj Bhawan garden. Since the death of Shri Jamnalal Bajaj there 
has been a vacancy in the Board of 'rrustees of Swaraj Bhawan. 'Phe 
Working Committee have to fill this. Tlic trustees have, I am afraid, 
seldom met. I hope they will take their resix)nsibilities more seriously 
in future. I would suggest that we might add two members to the 
managing committee from Allahabad. 'Hiis will facilitate meetings and 
supervision. Tlie General Secretaries will of course remain in general 
charge in aca)rdance with our rules. 

The Working Committee have heavy work before them at this meet- 
ing and I do not know if they will have the time or inclination to consi- 
der in any detail the various pcjiiits raised in this memorandum. I sug- 
gest that a small committee might be formed for this purpose. This 
can meet at Wardha during the intervals of the Working Committee 
meetings and make its recommendations to the W^orking Committee. 

I think it will be desirable to give some latitude to the General Secre- 
taries and the Permanent Secretary in the matters. Most of us are busy 
with important work and can hardly spare the time to look into them. 
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The Working Committee should lay down the general principles and 
leave it to the A.I.C.C. office to work them out. 


30. The Creation of a Minorities Department^ 


The question of minorities needs particularly delicate and careful hand- 
ling. Any plans made by the Congress to promote understanding and 
cooiXTation among the \arioiis communities are liable in the present 
situation to be misunderstood, to lead to much unprofitable and mislead- 
ing discussion in the press and to provoke, instead of allaying, suspicion. 
But there can be no doubt that a great deal of useful work has been 
done by such constructive programme organisations, as for instance the 
ilarijan Sevak Sangh, and by a large number of Congress workers and 
that an organised and disciplined effort uould give much bigger results. 
' 1*0 a large extent, communal bitterness is merely a symptom of the eco- 
nomic and political backwardness of the country, and will tend to dis- 
ap])car with political freedom and economic security. 'Iliis is, however, 
not a good reason for making no serious effort now. 1 feel that much 
useful and necessary work can and should be done. 4 be problem has 
become urgent because of the alarming growth of communal and sec- 
tarian feeling among Congressmen themselves, to which 1 have referred 
in my note on the Congress reorganisation. 

1 would, therefore, suggest that a minorities department be opened 
in the A.I.C.C. office. Its functions would be : 

1. To give publicity to the work done by constructive programme 
organisations, Congress workers, and Congress governments to promote 
goodwill and friendliness among communities, or for the uplift of 
backward ammmnitics such as the Harijans, the backward tribes etc. 

2. * 1*0 ix)pularise such work among Congressmen and guide and co- 
ordinate their activities. 

3. To suggest ways of preventing the growth of communal and sec- 
tarian feeling among Congressmen. 

4. 'Fo study the problems of minority communities, both in their 
broad all-India aspects as well as specific local problems, and to help 

1. Note, 6 August 1946. A.I.C.C. File No. 69 (part 2) 1946, pp. 67*69, N.M.M.L. 
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in solving them, especially the latter. Sometimes local disputes, un- 
wisely handled, assume grave proportions. 

5. 1 o take up such other ^^•o^k as may be suggested by the minorities 
sub-committee proposed in my note on the Congress reorganisation 
of departments. 


31. To Yogendra B. Sinha' 


Allahabad 
6 August 1946 


Dear friend,- 

I have read your letter' of the 6th August. I do not know all what 
transpired in Bihar in regard fo the elect ions to the constituent assem- 
bl)’, and so I can express no opinion about them. 'I'herc are always such 
unhappy contests during elections that good people arc left out. I’hat 
is our experience everywhere. In fact many good people do not choose 
to stand at all. You know that my views are that women should be 
encouraged in every way to take part in our public life. I was very 
favourably impressed by the very brave speech which Mrs. Ram Dulari 
Sinha* delivered at the A.I.C.C. session. 1 did not agree with all she 
said; but that makes little difference.'^ I am sure that she will make 
good if she persists and will be an acquisition to our national movement. 
It does not really matter very' much who goes to the constituent assembly 
or who docs not go. riierc is unfortunately a certain tendency all over 
India, and even in the Congress, to bypass women in politics. We shall 
have to get over this. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-40-1946, p, 195, N.M.M.L. 

2. Congress leader of Mii/affarpiir district. 

3. Yogendra B. Sinlia wrote tliat the claims of women with records of .satiificc 
and qualihcation.s had been ignored in the choice ot candidates for elections to 
the constituent assembly. 

4. (b. 1922); mcinbcT, Bihar Assembly, 1952-57, 1969-77; member, Fok Sabha, 
1962-67; Labour Minister, Bihar Coverniiient, 1971 77; State Minister of Labour, 
Government of India from 1980. 

5. Yogendra Sinha thought that Rum Dulari Siiiha had not been selected as a 
candidate for the eonstitiicnt assembly localise she had opposed the resolution in 
the A.I.C.C. scssign in Bombay in July 1946 to enter the c-onstituent assembly. 
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1 do not know if there will be any vacancies in the constituent assem- 
bly and if so how they will be filled. 'I herc is no provision for it yet. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


32. The Need for a Labour Department' 


I have read General Secretaries’ Note. 

I think it is certainly necessary for the W orking Coininittce to lay 
down its general ixjlicN regarding labour, strikes, etc. But I doubt if 
anything very sixxific can be said or done. 'Fhe subject is a very com- 
plicated one and varies in diflerent provinces. It is being dealt with by 
provincial govcrnineiits and I have sonic coinnuiniqiic on the subject 
issued by the Bombay and U.P. governinents. 

Still 1 think that the W orking Committee should issue some general 
statement of ixilicv and some guidance for Congress workers. I have 
asked Shri (hil/ari Lai \anda to send me a draft statement for the 
W orking Committee. 

As regards strikes I have found it \cr\ difficult to frame any general 
rules which might apply to all. Obviously we have to discourage sudden 
and unauthorised strikes, also those which have no real basis. W"e must 
encourage in every way reference to arbitration and adjudication. Indeed 
there should lx: clear legislation to this effect. 

1'hc Congress is naturally inclined to sunpathisc with strikes. Tliat is 
right. Yet it is obvious that sometime's strikes arc premature or even 
ill-conceived and organised chiefly with the object of creating trouble. 
WY* have to distinguish. 

I think Congressmen should be asked not to associate themselves or 
join fronts on such matters with non-Congressmen. 

In strikes and other matters communal considerations have to be borne 
in mind. Allahabad has had communal trouble as a a)nsequence of 
strikes. 

I am not clear about our developing an elaborate labour department 
in the A.I.C.C. office. "Iliis is partly because too many new persons 


1. Note. 8 August 1946. A.I.C.C. File No. 69 (Part 1) 1946, p. 93, N.M.M.L. 
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in the A.I.C.C. office will come in each other’s \\a) and not do effective 
work. Also because we arc not likely to have first-rate persons in charge 
and without them our work also will be second-rate; still something has 
to be done in developing this department. 

I think we should express our approval of the Hindustan Mazdoor 
Sevak Sangh. 


33. The Freedom of Goa' 


The Working Committee have not expressed their opinion previously 
in regard to Goa and other Portuguese possessions in India as they were 
convinced that the future of these enclaves would inevitably be deter- 
mined by the future of India as a whole. I‘’reedom for India would 
necessarily mean freedom for Goa, for it would be impossible for any 
administration in Goa to maintain an oppressive and dictatorial regime 
denying civil liberties and exploiting the people there when the people 
of India had tasted of independence and democratic liberty. 

Recent events- in Goa, however, have compelled attention and brought 
to light the extremely backward state of these Portuguese possessions. 
Economically the people of these ix)ssessions have been reduced to 
poverty and degradation; politically they have practically no rights and 
even the most elementary civil liberties are denied. 'Ilic fascist, authori- 
tarian administration of Portugal functions in a peculiarly oppressive way 
in this very small colony, w'hich once was rich and prosiXTOus and a 
centre of commercial activity and now' is deserted, witli its people migrat- 
ing elsewhere in search of a living. 

The nature of the present administration of Goa is exhibited by the 
sentence of eight years’ transportation to Africa passed by court martial 
on Mr. 'Pristao Braganza Cunha, a well-known citizen and public worker 

1. Resolution drafted by Jawaliarlal for the Congress Working Committee, 11 
August PM6. A.I.C.C. File No. C. 4*1-1946, pp. 1-3, N.M.M.I.. 

2. The people of Goa had been tor some time agitating for civil liberties. In June 
1946 Rammanohar Lohia who had gone to Coa to address meetings was arrest- 
ed and deported. In protest hartals were held in Coa and the moveiiicnt was 
gaining strength with the rise in repression. Meanwhile the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment arrested ^nd transported Braganza Cnnha to Portuguese East Africa. 
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of Goa, for the offence of challenging the ban on public meetings. The 
present movement in Goa is entirely confined to the peaceful assertion 
of the right to civil liberties and \'et it is met by fierce repression and 
trials by courts martial and deportation to the Portuguese possessions in 
Afriea. 

In justification of this polic\ of the administration, the Portuguese Gov- 
ernor of Goa has issued a statement'* whieh is unbecoming in tone and 
objectionable in regard to its pretensions. Goa has always been and 
must inevitably continue to be a part of India. It must share in the 
freedom of the Indian people. As to what its future position and 
status will be in free India, this can only be determined in consultation 
with the people of Goa and not by an\ e\ternal authority. 

'I’he Working Coimnittec have noted the difference between the atti- 
tude of the Portuguese in regard to their Indian i)ossc*ssions and the po- 
licy enunciated by the Governor of Kreneh India, who stated recently 
that the people of I'reneli India are free to decide their own future and 
may, if they so choose, join an Indian Union. 'Phe Committee wel- 
come and appreciate this statesmanlike expression of policy on behalf of 
the Kreneh C-overnment. 

'llie \\'orking Committee understand that Portugal has applied for 
membership of the United Nations Organisation. 'Phe Committee are 
of opinion that it will be improper and against the basic principles of 
the U.N.O. to admit to their membership a country which has an authori- 
tarian and reactionary administration and denies democracy and civil 
liberties and whieh, in its colonies, carries on the worst form of colonial 
rule. 'Phev trust, therefore, that Portugal will not be admitted to the 
U.N.O. 

'Phe Committee send their greetings to the people of Goa and c.\press 
their sympathy in their struggle for the establishment of civil liberties. 

On ^0 JuIn 1946, the rortuguese Coxernor in Coa stated that Portuguese 
India was not a part of the Indian continent hut was '*an undissociable cell ot 
the Portuguese luotlierland ’, and tliat Portuguese rule in India was **aii 
lunnixed hlexsing”. 
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34. To Jayaprakash Narayan' 


Wardha 
August 10, 1946 


My dear Jayaprakash, 

Mukutdhari Singh has given me your letter and has also shown me some 
other papers. Tlic story you unfold is almost incredible. Indeed if 
you had not written it I would have found some difficulty in believing 
it. I know Abul Bari of old. I know also tliat his methods arc rough 
and tough. Still there is a limit even to roughness and what you write 
passes that limit. Jamshedpur has long been notorious for the violence 
and rough methods of labour workers. Ilomi excelled in this and then 
came Bari who opposed him and beat him at his own game. Certainly 
I shall look into this matter and do what 1 can. You are perfectly 
right in telling your people not to retaliate in kind, h’or the present I 
am writing to Bari and I shall pursue this matter further. 

You had told me that you would visit me early tliis month in iXllalui' 
bad. I was looking forward to meeting you and was disappointed, for 
there is a great deal I want to talk to you about. We are li\ing in 
rather strange times which cannot easily be measured by normal methods. 
I hope you will give me an early opportunity of meeting you. I cannot 
tell you what my own programme is likely to be except that I go to 
Bombay on the 14th and stay there for four or five da\s. 'I’hen ndhi 
or Allahabad. 

It is quite possible that there may be curious developments in the 
future and it is desirable that at least )ou and I should understand each 
other. I should have liked you to be present here at the Working Com- 
mittee meeting, but I wanted to have a talk with you previously, lliat 
did not come off. 

I have been reading your articles in the Janata, 'I’hey arc helpful in 
many ways but, to be frank with you, they seem rather vague and not 
definite enough. 

I shall not write more now but I do hope that I shall meet yon soon. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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35. To Abdul BarP 


Wardha 
August 11, 1946 

My dear Bari, 

I have received a letter from Jayaprakash Xarayaii in which he gives 
an aca)unt of liis own ex|x.Tiences during his recent \isit to fainshcdpur. 
lie also gives some account of recent happenings there involving violence, 
kidnapping and all manner of strange doings against his colleagues in 
Jamshedpur. 'I'hcsc accounts arc supp)rtcd by other statements and by 
a notice circulated in jour name on the occasion of his visit to Jamshed- 
pur. 

I shall not go into an\ detail of all this, but 1 want to tell you that 
the whole stor\ has astonished me be\ond measure. It is a matter of 
deep pain to me that you should be associated with these violent and 
vulgar happenings. 1 would not have believed all this but there is suffi- 
cient evidence and javaprakash is a person w ho.se word has to be be- 
lieved. It is immaterial whether one agrees with him or not in any 
political or other matter, llis [position in India, and in the Congress 
esiK’cially, is at the top and he is respected b\ friends and opponents 
alike. 'That such a person should be treated in the way he was in 
Jamshedpur by von is just too surprising and shows that there is some- 
thing radically wrong alK)ut our (X)litics and lalx)ur work. 1 am quite 
certain that our public life cannot continue if this kind of thing goes 
on. You hold a high |X)siti()n in public life and in the Congress and 
naturally large numbers of jx'ople will look up to you for guidance. If the 
guide fails what are the followers to do? 

Jamshedpur, from the da\s of llomi onwards, has been notorious for 
the roughness and violence of its labour activitic's. 1 had hoped that 
with the elimination of llomi this would improve. But thus far that 
hope seems to have been in \'ain. What docs it matter if we control a 
labour union or a Congress committee if the standards we set besmirch 
our work and our cause? I would beg of jou to give earnest thought to 
this matter. I am deeply troubled about it. In the A.I.C.C. office we 
receive inspeetion reports from various provinces. The report from Bihar 
is one of the worst of all and it is very sad that a province whieh Was 
in the forefront of our work and struggle should ha\e fallen so low. You 
arc an acting president of the Bihar P.C.C. It is up to you to try your 
best to improve conditions there, so that Bihar might recover its fair 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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name. I should like to meet you and discuss all these matters with you 
but I am uncertain of my prograininc. I might even tr\- to go to Bihar. 
Anyway we shall meet before long. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


36. To Damodar Swarup Seth' 


Wardha 
August 12, 1946 

My dear Damodar Swarup, 

We have all rather been put out b\ jour reported resignation from the 
constituent assembly. How that resignation can take effect now I do 
not know. But what 1 am more concerned with is the principle involv- 
ed. You not only stood willingly for election but you were on the small 
committee which chose all the candidates for the province. And now 
because of some mandate from outside, jou and some others suddenly 
resign. This is verj unfair. 'Ilien again you arc the president of the 
U.P.P.C.C. It was in that capacity that we put you in that small com- 
mittee. As a member of the council and the P.C.C. I have a right to 
ask, can you resign without reference to that council and the P.C.C.? 
"Ibis matter raises an important question of principle and unless we 
decide this now wv are likeh' to have a good deal of trouble in future. 

There was another matter about which I wanted to write to you. 
You know that a branch office of the A.l.C.C. has been opened in 
Delhi. And this is at present located at 19 Windsor Place which has 
been allotted to you. Wc went there because Aruna Asaf Ali told us 
on your behalf that we could go there. We were under the impression 
that we had got your permission. I hope you will have no objection 
to our staying on there. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.l.C.C. File No. 0-40-1946. p. 369. N.M.M.L. 
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37, To Sheodas Daga^ 


Wardha 
August 14, 1946 


Dear friend, - 

I liavc received voiir telegram. I do not know what clarification you 
require regarding foreign cloth distribution. Our general |X)licy is to 
ask people not to use foreign cloth etc., but there is no question of 
picketing any shop at present. It is not clear as to who is distributing 
this foreign cloth. W e should concentrate on eonstructive activities 
and the production of khadi as well as on general propaganda, llicrc 
is at present a great lack of clf)th in the market. 'I’he question of foreign 
cloth importation is one for C^osermnent to deal with. 


Yours sincerely, 
faw'aharlal Nehru 


1. IN. Papas, N.MM.L. 

2. President, Raipur District C’.ongicss (\niiniittcc. 


38. To Kailas Nath Katju^ 


New l^elhi 
19 August 1946 


My dear Kailas Nath, 

I see from the pa|X-Ts that \ou are introducing some kind of a bill in 
regard to industrial disputes. I have not seen this. In W^ardha we had 
a long discussion about labour matters. The W'orking Committee attach 
the greatest importance to a coordinated effort on the part of Congress 
governments to deal with this problem. It would be unfortunate if 
each province functioned scj^arately and without considering what other 
j)rovinccs were doing. In fact we came to the conclusion that Minis- 
ters dealing with industries and labour matters should confer together 
soon and probably our Parliamentary Committee will write to the Minis- 
ters concerned on this subject. 


1. I.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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Probably the Bombay Government has to deal with this problem more 
than any other and tlicy have the greatest experience. Gulzarilal Nanda 
is our best expert on this. He is introducing a new bill which is a con- 
siderable improvement on the last Bombay Act on the subject. It would 
be desirable for you to get hold of this bill and try to profit by the e.x- 
pcricnce of the Bombay people. 

It is obvious that we have to deal with a very difficult situation. It is 
not merely a question of employer and employee, but of economic fac- 
tors like inflation and rise in prices which continually upset any equili- 
brium that you, may seek to establish. 'Hie matter is thus to be viewed 
in all its aspects. In Madras also Giri is introducing some kind of legis- 
lation. All this should be coordinated. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


39. To T. Prakasam' 


New Delhi 
19 August 1946 


My dear Prakasam. 

I enclose a newspaper cutting.- I was surprised to read this for a variety 
of reasons. First of all the letters I send to Prime Ministers arc personal 
and confidential and it is not proper that publicity should be given to 
them. Secondly the type of publicity that has been given is completely 
unwarranted. I sent identical letters to all the Congress Prime Minis- 
ters drawing their attention to various matters. This had nothing to do 
with the particular problems in a special province or with the way they 
had been handled by the Government, llie other Prime Ministers took 
my circular letters in this light. None of them gave publicity to these 
letters or considered them as anything more than general directions and 
suggestions. 

You will appreciate that it becomes difficult for me to send even per- 
sonal letters to Prime Ministers or others if these arc used publicly for 
other purposes. To say that my letter was one of appreciation or of 
compliment is surely very wide of the mark and such use of it must 
necessarily be objected to. I get inquiries from people as to what I 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. A news report dated 10 August 1946 stated that Jawaharlal had praised 
Prakasam on the various beneficial schemes sponsored by his ministry in Madras. 
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had written and the occasion for doing so. Am I to publish my personal 
letters in answer to these inquiries or to explain all the circumstances in 
which they weic written? Surely it must have been obvious to you that 
the letter 1 sent )ou was a kind ot circular letter to Prime Ministers. It is 
possible that I might send more letters of this kind, llicy have to be 
treated as confidential. If I write to you particularly on some matter 
affecting Madras, the contents of the letter will make it clear. I am not 
in a ix)siti()n to appreciate or criticise what your Government has done 
as I haven’t got all the facts before me. I might mention, however, 
that a number of complaints have come to us which have been referred 
to our Parliaincntars Committee. I am told that some letters sent to 
you by Sardar Patel have remained unanswered. Tlic manner of nomi- 
nations to the Upper House in Madras seemed to us rather extraordinary.^ 
Your recent scheme for encouraging hand-spinning and khadi produc- 
tion, the giving of a contract for a ver\' large number of charkhas to a 
single individual also seemed odd. 

Madras Congress jxditics have, as )ou know, given us a lot of trouble 
and they have to be handled with great care. Also while each province 
has its particular problems, there should obviously be as large coordina 
tion as possible in ])olicy and |)racticc among the various provinces. It 
is for this pur])osc that the Parliamentary Committee has been constitut- 
ed and it is desirable, therefore, for provincial gox'ernmcnts to keep in 
constant touch with the Parliamcntars’ Committee as well as the A.I.C.C. 
office. 

One special matter I should like to mention to you. I understand that 
Giri is going to introduce some labour legislation. Giri is a good man 
at the job and I have nv) doubt that he will do it well. But in labour 
matters specially there should be a common line of approach because the 
])robleins arc really all-India ones. It is, therefore, the opinion of the 
Working Committee that an early meeting of Labour Ministers in Con- 
grc'ss ('lovcrnmcnts should take place to adopt a common line of policy. 
'Hie Bombay Government has probably given more thought to labour 
questions than other governments and it would be desirable to keep in 
touch with Bombay’s labour policy."* 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

V It w.is said that Prakasani had allowed, without effective protest, the Governor 
of Madras Prenince to make seven out of nine nominations to the Upper House 
to represe nt imn Congress sections. 

4. Prakasani replied on 27 Aiigivst 1946 that the statement in the newspaper cutt- 
ing was false and that fawaharlal had liecn misled about the khadi .scheme. 
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40, To Secretary, Jammu Congress Committee* 


New Delhi 
21 August 1946 


Dear friend. 

I should like to draw jour attention to the reeent resolution passed by 
the Congress Working Committee in regard to Congress eommittees in 
States. It has been made quite clear in this resolution that political and 
preliminary work should be carried on b\ Praja Mandals and local States 
people organisations and not by Congress committees. Therefore Cong- 
ress committees should cooix'rate with local States people organisations 
in such matters, leaving the general direction to them. 

I understand that in October next there will be elections in Kashmir 
State for the State Asscmblj-. 'Phe Kashmir National Confcrcnec is 
going to run candidates for these elections. Your Congress committee 
should cooperate with the National Conference and help them and 
should not run separate candidates. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. CMC 1946, p. 69, N.M.M.F. 


41. To Mridula Sarabhap 


New Delhi 
22 August 1946 


Dear Comrade, 

I enclose a telegram received from Guntur and my reply. I want you to 
communicate immediately with the various parties concerned, the Andhra 
Pradesh Congress Committee, the Guntur District Congress Committee, 
and others, and inform them of the present position. 

First of all the setting aside by the ^^^orking Committee of recent 
elections held in Guntur district does not mean a revival of the old com- 
mittee or committees which existed prior to the elections. Those com- 
mittees arc dead and cannot be revived. Therefore the present com- 
mittees recently elected might continue to function even though that 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P. 28(11) 1946, pp. 77-79, N.M.M.L. 
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election has been set aside, lliis will be so till new elections are hdd 
which should be done as soon as possible under the supervision of the 
A.I.C.C inspector and Shriinati Kanialadcvi appointed by the Working 
Committee. It is o|x:n, however, to the Andhra P.C.C. to make tem- 
porary arrangements for the carrj'ing on of district Congress work in super- 
cession of the present committees. It is not necessary to do so unless 
the P.C.C. thinks it desirable. It should be made clear, however, that 
the committees which have been set aside now cannot function in the 
municip'al elections or in any other matter involving important commit- 
ments. They can merely carry on the day-to day activities till they hand 
over to the newly elected committees. 

In view of the new situation that has arisen owing to the setting 
aside of the Guntur district elections, I have advised that Congress com- 
mittees in Guntur district should not officially run candidates for the 
local board elections. Congressmen may, however, stand for election as 
individuals without any party backing. It is obvious that the committee 
that has been set aside cannot run candidates and there is no other, 
nicreforc the? only course left is for elections to be contested on an indi- 
vidual basis. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


42. The Significance of the August Movement^ 


We shall solve the terrific problems that face us, because we have deve- 
loped the strength and confidence to do so. We shall gain freedom 
from all foreign wntrol. 

It is a more difficult matter to gain freedom from internal obstruction, 
inhibition, prejudice and outworn ideas. Yet that, too, we will ultimately 
gain, because 1 believe that India has a new' Natality w'hich nothing can 
suppress. 

But much will necessariU' deiKud on the path we choose and the 
methods we adopt. If that path is crooked, it means not only delay, but 
certain degradation. If that way is one of tall talk and strong language 

Message to Forum (Bombay) for its August anniversary number. From The 
Hindu, 25 August 1946. 
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only, without constructive effort and discipline, that also means delay 
and supcrficialit)\ 

I emphasise the importance of discipline, unity of effort, hard work and 
long perspectives, lluis we will justify 1942 and put finishing touches 
in the months to come. 

'Hie histor\' of the Congress is the history of the freedom movement 
in India, beginning in a small way, gaining strength and temix> till ulti- 
mately it reached the heights of 1942. llic 1942 movement was a 
fully matured freedom movement in which the masses showed their capa- 
cit)' for organised action and sacrifice even though Ixreft of tlieir nonnal 
leadcrsliip. 


43. To Kailas Nath Katju^ 


Allahabad 
August 25, 1946 


My dear Kailas Nath, 

During my brief stay here various rumours about the appointment of 
the next Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court have reached me. I 
know nothing about this matter or about the merits of the persons con- 
cerned. But I do feel, agreeing with )ou, that all appointments of 
judges etc., should be considered by the Provincial Goveniment. In this 
matter of the Chief Justice if you think that there is anything for me 
to do at the Delhi end you might let me know. Merits apart, it is 
obviously undesirable to push on Knglish jK^ople here. 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


44. To Thakur Sinhasan Singh^ 


Allahabad 
August 25, 1946 


Dear lliakur Sinhasan Singh, 

Your letter of the 1st July. Regarding purses and money received by 
Congressmen, the Working Committee reeently passed a resolution. This 


1. I-N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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was to the effect that all such purses publicly presented should not be 
treated as private property but should be handed over for some public 
purposes, h'urthcr that full account should be kept of public funds. 
Kven when money is given at the discretion of the donee, this money 
must be utiliscxl for a public purix)sc. It is open for a person to help 
his friends privately with monc)' but this does not apply to purses pub- 
licly collected. 

All money raised for I.N.A. must be sent to the I.N.A. Committee in 
the U.P. and all I.X.A. camps and activities must be carried on under 
the direction of the I.N.A. Committee. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


45. To Lala Duni ChancP 


Allahabad 
August 26, 1946 

My dear Lala Duni Chand,'- 

1 received )()ur long letter and read it carcfnll\. 'Flierc can be no doubt 
that the Congress in the Punjab has been in a sorr)’ state all these years 
and during the last general elections there was much that was unsavoury 
that came out. I agree with many of your criticisms. 

W liat you say about Dr. Satyapal surprises me. 1 am not concerned 
with his motives but by the fact that at a critical stage he deserted the 
Congress, went completely against our declared policy and joined the 
military when we were asking men not to do so. It is totally immaterial 
to me whv he did so. If, as you say, it was pique, that is strange justifi- 
cation for a res|)onsible Congressman. Many Congressmen have been 
put out of the Congress for much less indiscipline. I have no doubt 
that Dr. Sal\apal has been guilty of gro:>s indiscipline and violation of 
Congress polic}' and as such he has no place in any Congress 
elective body at present until such time as may be laid down by compe- 
tent authority. In fact in the U.P. the question would not arise at all as 
he would be automatically debarred. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1.S7' l%s); prominent Congress leader of tlic Punjal); arrested in 1922, 1930 
and P)-tZ for partieip.ition in the treeduni struggle. 
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46. To Damodar Swarup Seth' 


New Delhi 
August 30, 1946 


Mv dear Damodar Swarup, 

'rhank you for jour letter in which you have explained about the con- 
stituent assembly. 'I'liat matter has now been settled satisfactorily and 
nothing more need be said about it. . . 

I am sorrj’ to notice that piirty rivalry^ is again raising its head in the 
U.P. I hope you will meet the situation with tact and patience. I wish 
I was there but I cannot leave Delhi. 

As regards the next C'ongress session, 1 am c|uite clear that it should 
be held in Mcerut. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. C'omspondciKC, N.M.M.L. Evtracts. 


47. The Nomination of Jayaprakash Narayan^ 


Mr. P.ll. Patwardhan-' has sent me his resignation from membership of 
the Congress Working Committee because he felt that he should devote 
himself more to Congress work -in Maharashtra, In the vacancy so 
caused I am inviting Mr. fayaprakash Narayan to fill it and he has 
accepted my invitation, nicrelore I nominate Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan 
to be a member of the W^orking Committee. 

I regret that Mr. P.II. Patwardhan has had to leave the Working 
Committee, though we both realise that this is in no way a parting and 
that we shall have his full cooperation in our work in future. During 
his brief period in the Working Committee he has impressed all his col- 
leagues with his ability, carncstne.ss and vision and the Committee and 

1. Statement to the press, Delhi, August 19'16. 77ie Hindustan Times, 1 
September 1946. 

2. Brother of Achyut Patwardhan and a Congress leader of Pune; left active poli- 
tics after independence and worked in Vinoba Bhavc\ Bhoodan movement. 
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the organization as a whole will undoubtedly take full advantage of these 
qualities of his. 

At the time the Working Committee was being formed after the last 
A.I.C.C. meeting, it was iny desire to have in the Committee Mr. Jaya- 
prakash Narayan and Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia. They felt at that time, 
however, that they could do more useful work outside the Committee. 
I had, therefore, regretfully to leave them out. Tlic Committee as form- 
ed, even during this brief jxjriod, has done a great deal of work and has 
faced many vital problems. The new secretaries, Mrs. Mridula Sarabhai 
and Mr. Balkrishna Keskar, have applied themselves with vigour to the 
great task of strengthening and tightening up the Congress organisation. 
The A.I.C.C. office is licing e.\panded and many new dc 2 )artmcnts arc 
being created there. W'e are inviting the full cooperation of the provin- 
cial Congress committees in this important work and we arc glad that 
this is forthcoming because Congress work ultimately has to be done by 
the provincial Congress and local committees. 1 should like to express 
my appreciation of the work done by the new General Secretaries and 
Mr. Sadiq Ali, the Permanent Secretary of tlic A.I.C.C. 

It is manifest that the Congress has to face now not only many of 
its old problems but several entirely new problems. We have grown in 
strength and with this has wine greater responsibility. 'Plic fonnation 
of the provisional government brings new questions licforc us whidi will 
have to be tackled with foresight and care. It is essential that during 
this tremendous ]x:riocl of transition to full independence the Congress 
organisation should function with solidarity and efficiency and should 
do its utmost to serve the cause of the people of India, including all 
classes and communities. It must be our especial endeavour to win over 
by our scr\’icc those groups or communities who arc apprehensive of the 
future that is taking shape. Wc must always remember that the Con- 
gress has stood for and stands today for the good of cverj’ one in India 
and it can nc\cr look at our problems from a narrow party point of view. 
In the unfortunate communal tension that exists today the responsibility 
that the Congress shoulders is all the greater. Wc have to show by our 
acts that wc arc not swept away by any passion or prejudice but that 
we act always for the good of the whole and with a broad vision includ- 
ing ever}’ one in India. In order to achieve this, it is essential that 
Congressmen and Congresswomen should put aside their party rivalries 
and function together. I welcome therefore particularly the inclusion 
in the W orking Committee of Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan, who represents 
a viewpoint held by a considerable number of Congressmen and whose 
ability and record of scrs’ice in the cause of India’s freedom has given 
him an outstanding position in our public life. 
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I earnestly trust that the Congress organisation will rise to the oecasion 
and show itself fully capable by its discipline, spirit of cooperation and 
capacity for ser\'icc to meet the challenge of the time and thus take 
India rapidly to the goal of freedom and independence which has inspir- 
ed us for all these years. 


48. The Importance of Propagating Congress Objectives' 


Till the interim government is set up and for the period of the consti- 
tuent assembly, it is important that appropriate publicity should create 
a suitable atmosphere and provide a background which should inspire 
the people of India as a whole to a)ntinue to have confidence in the 
Congress; should help the constituent assembly to deal with the delega- 
tion of powers to the Indian union in a liberal spirit; and should keep 
the communal question in its projKT place. It some Indians think in 
terms of sectional, provincial or communal politics, the task of the Con- 
gress, the constituent assembly and the interim government would be- 
come extremely difficult. It follows that a well organised and coordinat- 
ed intcr-provincial Congress publicity is an urgent necessity. 

As to the aims of publicity I should like you to think over the matter, 
but generally speaking it seems to me that fissiparons and disintegrating 
forces (e.g. communal, party, feudal, class, caste, etc.) which weaken 
national unity and strength should be countered. Congress ideals ncal 
to be reiterated and the feeling against foreign rule maintained in order 
to prevent minor issues and jxitty rivalries from occupying the stage. In 
this context it would be helpful if the emergence of India as an inde- 
pendent country' and its importance in South East Asia were stressed 
so as to shift the emphasis from smaller to larger problems. Tlicn there 
is the eommunal problem. It seems necessary to publicize specific incji- 
sures adopted or intended for the protection and amelioration of all 
minorities and particularly Muslims as a cardinal principle of Congress 
policy'. In this connection what has been done in one province should 
be made known clsc\vhcre. An attempt might be made to remove 

1. Undated letter to the Prime Ministers of Congress provinces and Presidents of 
provincial Congress committees, written from Allahabad some time in the 
first davs of September 1946. A.I.C.C. File No. 25-1946, pp. 253-258. 
N.M.M.L. 
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iVIuslini fears and counter atrocity stories made current by the League. 
It would be useful if publicity could be given to the harmful aspects of 
l^ikistan ideology, partition of India, two-nation theory, compulsory 
grouping, weak caitre, apixal to powers outside India, etc. In this con- 
nection emphasis might be laid according to conditions prevailing in 
)our province on economic as against communal-cum-political issues as 
the real issues to be faced by all communities together. 

In order to carry out coordinated publicity it would be necessary to 
have a publicity organisation. It may be |x)ssible to use the official 
machinery to a certain extent, and where that is not possible, the provin- 
cial Congress connnittee might engage a small staff. 'I’hc importance of 
having publicity officers has already been mentioned to provincial com- 
iiiittecs and I hope that, if action has not already been taken, it would 
be taken now. Material specifically prepared by selected writers on the 
above lines might be usefully supplied to the press. Sixakcrs may be 
provided with specially prepared talking points, background material and 
guidance notes. It has been suggested that we might hold an all-India 
exhibition of the Congress struggle of 1920-46. For this purpose pro- 
vincial committees might consider collecting material by way of photo- 
graphs, etc. I ^^ ill see if I can get prepared pictorial posters which would 
be sent to provincial committees for being printed locally with captions 
in local languages and distributed throughout the provinces. Short films 
can be utilised as well because the Central Government have ceased to 
provide and distribute them. After September next all provinces except 
Heiigal and Sind could by arrangement with the Central Cine Corpora- 
tion of H()iuba\ show eompulsorily 1000 feet of short films and news- 
reels approved by them. This would require coordinated action by all 
the Congress provinces. 

1 shall l)c glad to have your view's on the suggestions made and to 
know hf)w )ou propose carrying them out. I shall be pleased to assist 
you ill any way 1 can. I have mentioned this matter to the Working 
Committee and they are generally in agreement with me and feel that 
we should make a beginning as early as possible. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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1. Colonialism Must Go' 


'Fhc future of the colonies? 'Hie obvious answer is that there is no 
future for them as colonics, that the whole sjstcin known as t'olonialisin 
has to go. It has to go for a variety of reasons. It is evident that the 
dependent peoples of the colonial empires arc in a rclx^llious mood and 
cannot be suppressed for long, and ever\* attempt to suppress them is a 
drain on the ruling countr\- which wciikens it. 

It is even more evident that the old-style empires are decadent as 
empires and show signs of cracking up. In some instances, indeed, they 
have cracked up and the attempts that arc being made to pin together 
the broken pieces show a lack of wisdom and statesmanship which is 
amazing. One decadent empire tries to help another still more ram- 
shackle empire and in this proce^ss speeds up the process of its own 
dissolution. 

All these arc signs of an inevitable change and transition from an era 
of colonialism to another era which has yet to be given a shape, a form 
and a name. Hie fundamental fact behind all this is that colonialism 
is obsolete in the modern w'orld and docs not fit in with the ix)litieal 
and economic structure that is gradually evolving. 

ITic problem of the colonics and dependent countries thus is a vital 
part of the w'orld problem, and an attempt to isolate it results in other 
problems becoming far more difficult of solution. Behind that problem 
today lie the passion and hunger for freedom, equality and better living 
conditions wliich consume hundreds of millions of people in Asia and 
Africa. "Iliat passion cannot be ignored, for anything that drives vast 
numbers of human beings is a pow^crful factor in the dynamics of today. 

But essentially it is not the sentimental api^eal to freedom tliat is so 
important as the lack of food, clothing, housing and of the barest neces- 
sities of life which lies behind that urge. This lack can no longer be 
made good even in part by continuation of colonial administration in 
any form. 

Tlic problem should therefore be considered apart from sentiment in 
the wider context of world problems, jxilitical and economic, because 
the peace and well-being of the world depend to a large extent on its 
solution. Colonies and dependencies have been fruitful sources of con- 
flict in the past between acquisitive powers and expanding economics. 

1. Article written by Jawnharla! and published in The New York Times Magazine, 
3 \farch 1946.- 
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'llicy lead to an accentuation of power politics. If internal conditions 
in different countries arc in a state of continuous tension and conflict 
they spread their contagions outside and affect world peace. 

It may be difficult to do away with power [X>litics entirely, for they 
represent to some extent the reality of today trying to find a new cquili- 
briuin. But it is certainly ix)ssiblc to lessen their importance and to 
reduce the area of jx)tcntial conflict. 'Hie elimination of colonialism 
and imperialism would certainly have this effect and thus help in solving 
the other major problems of the age. Any variation of the old theme 
of a covering up of old processes under new names would have the 
reverse effect and add to the bitterness and conflict. 

rdTecti\e war today means total war, drawing ii|X)n the entire resources 
of the nation. I'iffective peace and solution of national and international 
j)r()blems demand also a comprehensive and cooperative effort not only 
on the part of govenimcnts but also on the part of the people. Any lack 
of cooperation between the government and the people leads to failure. 
Hiere can obviously bo no cooperation betw^cen an alien and authoritarian 
government and the people, and hence no proper solution of any problem. 

'lliis has been evident in India for a long time past and problems have 
aeenmnlatcd till they seem to be almost insoluble, 'llie war accen- 
tuated this i)rogress and the Bengal famine was a terribly tragic reminder 
of the chaos and incompetence that is called government in India to- 
da\. arc now' facing another crisis on an even bigger sciilc and the 
shadow of widespread famine darkens the land. 

\o alien government can deal with this situation satisfactorily, nor can 
it ha\’e the cooperation of the people w^hich is so essential both from 
the psychological and practical ]X)ints of view. This is not the game of 
jx^litics, but something that deeply moves masses of our people. We 
have seen this government going from disaster to disaster and making 
a mess of every th ing. 

It is not an easy matter to refashion the destiny of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people. Tlic uprooting of the British empire, as of other em- 
pires, w'hich is happening before our eyes, is bound to lead to numerous 
upsets and it may take some time to establish a new equilibrium on a 
surer foundation. 'Vhe problem of the future of colonics and dependen- 
cies is no doubt difficult, as is cvcr>' major problem today. And yet it 
is essentially simple, or rather the first big step is a clear renunciation of 
colonialism and im|x^rialism and recognition of the national indepen- 
dence of the dependent countries within the larger framework of the 
w’orld order that is slow'ly evolving. It is only after that unequivocal 
declaration has been made and immediate steps taken to implement it 
that other questions can be diseussed as between equals. 
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Wc do not want any lowering of standards an\ where, even where they 
arc higher than ours. W'e want to raise our own standards to the 
highest level. But it is obvious that high standards elsewhere based on 
an economy which results in low standards in Asian and Atrican coun- 
tries cannot be allowed. If the iK'ople of an\ country can maintain high 
standards by their own productive efforts they arc welcome to do so, but 
such standards must not be at the cxjxmsc of starvation ind misery else- 
where. 

Indeed low standards and the burden of ix>verty will tend to pull doNvn 
standards in other places and will also disturb the economy and peace of 
the world. Wc have to aim at the raising of the level of the common 
man everywhere and for tliat pur|K)sc wc have to pay siK'cial attention 
to Asia and Africa wliich have suffered most in the past. The world 
has to pull togetlior or not at all. 

India is inevitably the crux of the colonial problem by virtue of her 
size and population, her millennia of cultured life, her contribution to 
civdization, her capacity and vast resources, her |X)tential jxiwcr and her 
strategic position. Historically she has been during tlic last one hunlrcd 
and fifty years the classic land of colonial imperialism. 

Because of her dependence other countries, notably those of the 
Middle l‘"ast, have suffered subjection so that the routes to India might 
be protected and insured for imperialist purixiscs. The freedom of many 
other countries thus dc]Kmds largely on tlie freedom of India. With 
India frc*c the old imperialism ends and world politics refashion them- 
selves in a ne^v, stabler and more peaceful context. But it must be 
remembered that there arc no halfway houses to freedom or indci^en- 
dcncc and any attempt to limit freedom will result in conflict. 

India has her internal problems largely owing to the arrested growth 
of a hundred years and more. They are difficult problems, essentially 
economic problems, and they arc insistent and urgent. 'Flicy cannot be 
dealt with by the British or any other authority at the top, cut off from 
the people. Nor can they be made excuses for the postponement of 
independence, for freedom is the prerequisite for their solution. Delay 
wall lead to conflict and disaster and an intensification of those very' 
problems and will affect the political and economic structure of the 
world. 

In Indonesia we have been witnessing a clear case of a shattered im- 
perialism trying to hold on with the help of another imperialist power. 
Here is a country^ w'cll capable of looking after itself, with a functioning 
government which has obviously the support of the mass of the people, 
w’here there w'ould certainly be peace and securitv if outsiders did not 
intervene. 
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It is only then tliat the foundation can be laid for friendly and co- 
o|x:rativc relations between the opponents of yesterday. Everyone re- 
alises that indeiKMulencc today cannot and must not mean isolation or 
an absolute independence. Everyone knows, or should know, that the 
only hoixi for the world lies in cooperation and interdependence and the 
building up of a world order of free nations. It is in this context that 
the indciK‘ndence of the nations that arc dependent today is sought. 

It is also realised that there should lx.* no monopolies in materials or 
markets or in the natural resources of the world. 'I’hcsc should be shar- 
ed e(]nitably for the advantage of all. But it must lx: remembered that 
the peoples of Asia and Africa have been exploited and deprived of 
their natural riches and resources for many generations, and others have 
jxofited enormously by these one sided transactions. It has to be remem- 
bered that this had resulted in terrible |X)vcrty and backward conditions. 
*rhe balance has to be righted. Tlic break-up of the old empires based 
(Ui colonial economy may lead to harder conditions and life and to 
somewhat lower standards in the countries which have so far been domi- 
nant and have drawn u]X)n the resources of their dependencies. In the 
long run this should not be so as new tcchniqncs are adding tremendously 
to the wealth of the world. But in the near future some falling back 
seems probable. 

'llie ston' of Indonesia during the past few months has been fantastic 
and significant in the extreme and the part the British have played there 
has injured them morp than they perhaps reali/.c. Tlio independence of 
Indonesia has to be accepted and the government recognised. 

So also in Indo-China. Tliis principle has to be applied to all Asian 
countries under subjection as well as to Egypt, w^hich should be freed 
from external control. 

'Hie only limiting conditions should be those which apply to world 
jxacc and economy, for no countiy can be allowed to be a law unto itself 
so as to endanger world peace or to monopolise what is meant for the 
world, 'riicrc would be little difficulty in discussing these conditions on 
the basis of national freedom and independence. But the discussion has 
to take place in a world context and in a world forum and not for the 
jxivatc advantage of this or that nation. 

In eertaiii parts of Africa it may perhaps not be immediately jx)ssible 
t(') establish independent states of the kind mentioned above. Even so, 
independence in the near future should be aimed at and a large mea- 
sure of it granted immediately, with suitable provision for rapid advance 
in education, economic and allied fields. 

A free India will link together the Middle East with China. India 
is so situated as to form the center of a group of Asian nations for de- 
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fence as well as trade and commerce. Her cultural contacts with all 
these countries date back thousands of years. Already there is consi- 
derable talk about a closer union between the countries in the Indian 
Ocean region, which would include Australia and New Zealand. It has 
been proposed that a conference of representatixes of Asian countries 
should be held in India. 

ITiis is not immediately feasible owing to governmental travel restric- 
tions, but it is likely to be held as soon as conditions jXTinit. There 
has already been faxoiirablc resix)nsc to the proposal. 

T’he freedom of colonial and deixndent countries will raise many new 
problems, internal to tliein as well as external. Hut there can be no 
doubt that this would be a powerful stabilizing factor in the wwld and 
would tend to reduce the conflicts inherent in power ixditics by remov- 
ing some of the major causes, 'lliese countries, with their newly achiev- 
ed freedom, will be intent on their progress for thev will have to make 
up for lost time. Tlicir weight will always be thrown on the side of 
world peace, for any war would be disastrous to them. India in parti- 
cular is wedded to peace, and her powerful influence will make a differ- 
ence. 

If, however, freedom is delajed or eireinnseribcd and c-olonies and de- 
pendencies are used as pawns in the game of the ix)wcr politics of a 
few great jx)wers, then these deixiident or semi dependent countries 
will also play their part in power polities to the extent they can, and 
side with this or that power as suits their convenience and advantage. 
Tliey will add to the confusion and chaos of a distracted world and be 
victims, together with others, of the inevitable disaster. 

The end of colonialism and imperialism will not mean the splitting up 
pf the world into a host of additional national states intent on their 
isolated independence. It will lead to a new grouping together of all 
nations, a new outlook, to cooperation gradually replacing competition 
and conflict, to the utilisation of the wonders of mcxlcrn techniques and 
the vast sources of energy at the disposal of man for the advancement 
of the human race as a whole. It will lead to that ono world of which 
wise statesmen have dreamed and which seems to bo the inevitable and 
only outcome of our present troubles, if we survive disaster. 
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2. Indo-Czech Friendship^ 


I retain vivid memories of my visit to Czechoslovakia in the summer of 
1938. 'Iliose were critical da\s and I had occasion to watch the Czech 
people facing a crisis. I admired them then for the calm and courage- 
ous way in wliicli thej behaved wlien disaster faced them. I admired 
them still further when, deserted by their allies, they actually met dis- 
aster w'ith courage. Since then much has happened and the Czech peo- 
ple have passed through several \ears of agony. Now at last they are 
again a free people, but the burden of these years has been heavy. I 
have no doubt that they will make rapidly good again and play an im- 
portant part in the rebuilding of the shattered world. I hope that there 
wall be the friendliest of relations between the people of India and the 
Ix*oplc of Czechoslovakia. Most questions todav go beyond national 
boundaries and arc intcnintionnl in their context. In this international 
field also I hojx: that a free India will cooperate with a free Czechoslovakia. 

1. Message given to a C/eelioslovak piess c orrespondeut, Calcutta, 7 March 1946. 
l'’roin Amrita Bazar Pafrika, 10 March 1946. 


3. The Tragedy of the Jewish People^ 


No man who is at all sensitive can fail to be deeply moved by the tra- 
gedy of the Jewish jKople. I earnestly hojx^ that some status, fair to 
all amccnicd, will be found to give relief to a people w^ho have suffered 
and arc still suffering in such a terrible measure. 

'Hie long past of this race was itself a tragedy, but recent years have 
overshadowed everything else and language itself fails to express the 
sense of numbness one feels at the torture and extermination of vast 
massc's of jx'ople. There is s\inpath\ and goodwill of course, and at the 
same time, a sense of helplessness at not being able to do anything 
effective to solve the problems which have become terribly intricate. 

1. Message given to S.S. Silverin.iii, Cli.iinnan of the World Jewish Congress, who 
read it at a press conference in Bombay, 7 March 1946. I’rom National Herdd, 
8 March 1946. 
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4. The Vision of a New Transformation' 


It is usual, I believe, for those whom you invite to address this convoca- 
tion to prepare a written address for the occasion, and it is right that 
thej' should do so, for it is no light responsibility to Iiavc to address 
chosen people who represent this oldest of the new universities of India. 
I have to crave \our indulgence and to ask for \oiir forgiveness for not 
having followed this prescribed routine. More or less, I am a slave of 
circumstances and ceaseless activities. I find it diflicult to have time to 
sit dow'n and prepare a w ritten record of what I ha\e to say. So I have 
come to }ou as I am, without the written w'ords in my hands, and you 
should take me at that. 

I must also ask \()ur forgi\eness as I am not able to address you in 
the beautiful language of your province which I should certainly have 
done if I have known it sufiicicntlv. 

Since I received your invitation I have wondered what I should say 
to you, for I am no expert in academic matters. In various subjects you 
have so many s])ecialists and othcis who know' a great deal about these 
matters, but wlio possibly know’ little about anything else. Tliat, I 
believe, is the definition of specialists. 

I cannot talk to \ou about academic matters, nor is it fitting that 
I should talk to \’ou about matters which engage my day-to-day atten- 
tion. I speak many times in a day about subjects which arc rather 
superficial. I’liey relate to j^assing problems and passing needs of the 
moment. It is fitting that on this occasion w'c at least should think 
of deeper matters and wider issues. 

You all realise that w’c stand today all over the world—in Asia, in 
India— facing an extraordinary' crisis in human affairs. You read about 
critical situations arising in political, economic and other domains. 
You read about w'ars, disasters and the possibility of coming wars. We 
know, of course, that w’c have Ixjcn living on the verge of a precipice. 
Nevertheless, I wonder if you have the same feeling that I have about 
all these. It seems to me that there has hardly been any time in re- 
corded history' w'hen humanity has to face such an cnomious possibility 
of changes and conditions as w'c face today. My limited knowledge of 
history docs not give me any parallel to it. 

We arc apt to attach no importance to what w’c see, hear and feel. 

1. Convocation address at Calcutta University, 9 March 1946. Based on reports 
from Ilimhisthan Stamhtrd, 11 ^f:'.rc1l and Amrita Bazar Patrika, 11 March 1946. 
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Nevertheless, I do feel that we arc living during a period of enormous 
transitions and vast changes when possibly the whole structure of human 
life will be changed, when the luinian mind itself may undergo trans- 
formation. This is a great event that we arc living on the verge of 
such mighty changes. We see all around us dramas being enacted, 
which, however, often end in tragedies. 

We arc on the brink of a volcano and sometimes we may topple over. 
All these may be to tlie liking of some, and others may be afraid of 
them. Whether we like it or not, there is no escape for this generation, 
possildy for the next generation, from the changes tliat are coming. 

1 want you to consider our problems with this background. Tlicre 
arc going to be enormous |X)litical and economic changes all over the 
world. If one tiling is certaini it is this that the [xilitical and economic 
structure of the world which has Icxl to so many disasters during the 
last cpiarter of a century has failed, and, if it is not changed completely, 
it will fail again and again. 'I’hc present structure has failed politically 
and economically for the modern world and modern problems. 

If you think of attcm])ting to face modern problems, of preventing 
war and having peace you will have to refashion the world. If that 
rC'fashioning is to be still based on the old stnicturc—political or econo- 
mic— inevitably it is bound to fail again. 

'llic history of the world between the periods of the two big wars 
is a record of such a failure. True, people tried and tried honestly to 
solve the ])roblems of the age, but always on the basis of the political and 
economic structure which they thought should continue and could con- 
tinue. Tliey failed in spite of their earnestness because nothing could 
be built up on that ixrishable structure. \\'’o had another war and the 
strange aspect is that in spite of this tremendous disaster there is no 
suflicicnt realisation of the fact that their failure was due to a political 
and economic structure that is still carried on. I am wholly convinced 
tliat tliis can lead to a fresh disaster, unless there is a radical change in 
that structure. 

When I speak to ^()u about j^olitical and economic matters, I do feel 
that the crisis of today is something deeper than that— call it psycholo- 
gical, call it s])iritual if you like, or something in the spirit of man 
himself— I rannot define it or tell you more about it. It seems to me 
that the world texlay is going througli a deep spiritual crisis, not ii> the 
narrow religious meaning 'of the word— because you know I am not a 
man of religion— but in another .sense, in a larger sense. All of us, 
whether indi\'iduals or groups, or as nations, or taking humanity as a 
whole, have to face the great crisis. W]\nt the outcome of that crisis 
will be. 1 d(^ not know, but 1 Ix'licvc out of that crisis will come a great 
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transformation of the human race, which seems to be overdue. This is 
a big question about which I have little competence to speak to you. 
It is for you to realise, specially those wlio arc younger among you, tliat 
you stand on the verge of great happenings, which may even lead you 
either to disaster or to a new and brighter phase of human existence. 

Let us conic to narrower issues, to our own country, to Asia. If we 
look back to our history we will find that for some time, hundreds of 
years ago, a cliange took place in the histoiic scene, when Europe, which 
was an outgrowth of Asia, began to play an increasing role in the affairs 
of the world, 'riicn it Ix'gan to play an aggressive part in Asia. The 
centre of world events shitted to Europe during the last two hundral 
years or so. In the last two hundred jears, Euroix played a dominating 
part in world history, not merely In force of arms, bnt also by virtue ot 
its thought, its science and many other qualities the people there pos- 
sessed. Undoubtedly, Asia went down or ceased to play any effective 
part in history because of the lack of these qualities. It seems that Asia 
became utterly static, unchanging, unmoving, or at any rate, ceased 
thinking in terms of changes. 

Now, what do \()u find happening today? You find a shifting over 
of the centre of c\'ents of the world from Europe to other parts of the 
world, to America certainly, there being a \'ital and young race in the 
new world, and partly to Asia, where the process of transformation is 
slower. Obviously, you will find that in future the seats of trouble, as 
well as scats of progress, are going to be more and more in Asia. 

Isuropc today is a shattered continent with many valiant people in 
it. Most of the countries in Europe, due to fall in birth rate alone, arc 
hardly likely to be aggressive in the future. 'Flicrc are certain funda' 
mental urges and pushes which make a country and a people take to 
aggression. 

One of the fundamental reasons for an aggressive tendency has Ixen this 
rapid growth of ixipulation which has taken place in Europe during the 
last hundred years. During the last quarter of a century it has gone 
down. Whether there is a natural cycle for that I do not know. I 
simply mention this as a fact. Because of their falling birth rate, the 
European countries have lost one of the major urges of aggression. It 
would be difficult for them to keep up their standard of living. 

It seems to me that Europe will, no doubt, continue to play an im- 
portant part in world affairs because of its high culture and the high 
standard of living. Nevertheless, Europe is moving away from that 
stage. America is undoubtedly there. 

On the other hand, Asia is gradually and fairly rapidly coming back 
to where it was sonic hundred years ago. I do not know what exact 
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shape it will take. I am not thinking in terms of military power. 
Military power alone cannot be res|X)nsible for the growth of a nation, 
because military power cleixinds ultimately on the development of tech- 
nical knowledge and science. 1 am not thinking so much in terms of 
military power, Ixcause we have arrived at a stage when if countries 
continue to think in terms of military power they arc likely to destroy 
themselves completely. Some solution otiier than that of military might 
has got to be lound. 

So, 1 am thinking rather in terms of a vital energy which takes posses- 
sion of i>eople and pushes them on and on, and they begin to develop 
ill all the various departments of human life and activity. I feel that in 
India, and in a large part of y\sia, we have lost that vitality which we 
ix>ssessed long ago in an abundant measure. 

We want to regain that lost vitality. I believe we arc, however, re- 
gaining that vitality, because we arc now becoming fundamentally more 
vital. I believe there is some kind of a cycle and Asia is going to play 
a big part in future in world affairs. I l)elie\c India will play a very 
big part too. Normally our wishes and desires largel) influence our 
affairs so much. But let us look at the problems objectively. 

lliere is a certain eoinpulsion of geography about it. I’hcre arc also 
many other compulsions. Do )ou realise that one of the principal 
results of the coming of the British to India was the cutting off of India 
almost completely from all its neighlx)urs in Asia? Wc were isolated. 
But India, for thousands of )’ears, had nuincrous contacts in East, South 
W est, South East and North Kixst y\sia. Now, with the coming of the 
British the land ways were completely closed and seawajs were controlled 
by the British and such contact as wc had with the outside world was 
through Britain mostly. W e went away from Asian countries. We be- 
came nearer to some places in Euroix; than to our neighbours. That is 
an extraordinary thing to hapixn and it produced all manner of other re- 
sults in the way of our thinking. Again, \ou find now a big change 
and a transformation happening, that is, wc arc developing our old con- 
tacts with Asian countries, whether in Western Asia, or China or South 
East Asia, whicii still resemble India in many resix'Cts. lliat shows you 
how a nc\v situation is gradually de\ eloping and India, by virtue of its 
geographical position, is incN'itably connected with the whole Indian 
Oce;m region, with South East Asia, Australia, New Zealand and right 
up to the Persian Gulf and the aiiintrics on the western side. 

If you look at this from tlic point of view of strategy, you will find that 
no defence SNStem for the huge Indian Ocean area can be built up un- 
less the centre of it is India. W’itlioiit India you cannot properly defend 
South East Asia or without the cooperation of India you cannot defend 
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the western jxirt of the Indian Ucain region. India is so strategically 
situated that every system of defence must be based on India. Trade 
in the Indian Ocean region must largely deiK’iid on India, which will 
surely become a great trade centre in Asia. C^iven certain assumptions 
that we have a policy to carry on in India all these necessarily follow. 

All manner of arguments arises alx)ut the nature ot our treedom, about 
Dominion Status, indeiK'iidencc and the rest — the\ arc words which 
may have a lot of meaning, or none at all. 

'flic ix)int is that India, which has influenced \ery greatly a large 
part of Asia, if not the whole of it, has been looked upon as the mother 
country by its neighbours. Mven now the old memories survive in many 
parts. Many countries look up to India as their cultural mother coun- 
try. So the position of India can never be that of one appended to 
any other country. 

Now it is a subject coimtrj% As soon as it moves out of the orbit 
ot subjection, it immediately comes to a new position of having not 
only independence, but in a sense to the former intimate relationship 
with all the countries round about it. 

When India is free it is for India to choose its friends and colleagues. 
It is again for India to decide what its future outlook or foreign ix)licy 
should be; and of course, internal policy. 

India fortunately is a country which has stood more than any other 
country in the world for peace, '^nierefore, when we think of peace, it 
is not with a view to having an alliance with this group or that country 
as opposcxl to any other group or country, because every intelligent per- 
son realises that if there is going to be any real peace and progress in the 
world, it must be on the basis not of a military alliance of big groups 
facing each other but of some kind of a world order, some kind of world 
Commonwealth growing up, of which all the countries will be free 
members. 

So I want you to think in terms of a renascent Asia and a new India 
playing a very’ important role, inevitably situated so as to form a con- 
necting link between the various parts of Asia, Middle liast. South East, 
with which wc had so many contacts in the past. Tin's docs not mean 
that we shall not be bound to other countries, because India is bound 
to stand for peace. 

Now, as I said at the beginning, wc stand on the verge of a big trans- 
formation. Transformations take place because of many reasons, known 
or unknown. But, obviously, the human material behind the transfor- 
mation counts. It is the function of big universities to train that hu- 
man material. How far it is being trained I do not know\ What wc 
are thinking of is not so much a change which suddenly upsets the 
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government but changes in the fundamental structure of society. How 
far arc you being trained for that? How far arc you being trained to be 
capable of building a new India, not that of the distant future, but of 
tomorrow? 

You know, in our countr\', specially in Bengal, how much attention 
is paid to professions like the legal profession, which has attracted young 
men and which is an absolutely unnecessary profession. You know also 
how little attention is paid to other branches of education. Probably, 
the Calcutta University is more advanced and has more varied cunicula 
tliaii other uniNcrsities in India. Ncvcrthelc'ss, I wonder how far is your 
University tliinking of the new India to be. Wc talk, of course, of 
Indian freedom and Indian independence, but do you visualise the kind 
of new India \ou want? Unless sou have a certain picture, unless you 
have a ceitain philosophy of life, how can you train the people? 

'riicrcforc, it bea)incs necessary to be clear in mind as to what kind 
of social structure you are going to have and as to what kind of society 
you are aiming at in so far as you build on the distorted social structure 
of today. 

'llic Bengal famine is a ghastly reminder of the fact — quite apart 
from governmental incompetence and other weaknesses— that the present 
social and economic structure has broken and it cannot last. Tlie stru- 
cture has been shattered to pieces. You cannot put it together simply 
by putting some ministers here and some others there. You have to 
build sf)metliing entirely new. So think in these basic terms. Tliink 
of the new India which may be taking shape sooner than many of you 
imagine. You may not be able to have an exact picture of that, for 
nolrody knows what is going to happen in India when 400 millions of 
people will suddenly experience the sensation of freedom. They can 
do what they like, no one knows. I have myself no idea. But we know 
the direction in which one has to go and one can prepare for that. 
Obviousl)-, \ou will have to face the immediate problems of feeding, 
housing and clothing these 400 million people. Whatever the philosophy 
of your life j ou have to deal with these problems. Otherwise your own 
government will be swept away. A foreign government can continue 
for some time, not for a long time, but no Indian Government can con- 
tinue even f('r a day after the occurrence of such a calamity as the Ben- 
gal famine, llow^ to solve these problems? You will have to solve 
this problem by well-thought-out processes of production and distri- 
bution. May lx*, your plan is not perfect, but you must have the issues 
clear ill your mind. 

I consider myself a socialist and agree with the fundamental outlook 
of socialism. But leaving aside your ‘isms’ for the moment, I want you 
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to consider the problems even more practically in terms of feeding, 
clothing and housing the 400 millions, giving them medical aid, education 
and all their necessities of life b\ a projK'r social and economic struc- 
ture. It is a vast problem. Personally I lx:lie\e these problems can be 
solved and will be sohed, though not without difficulties. If you have 
got to solve all these problems \ou will require trained human material. 
I low far are our universities training human beings in this context? I 
do not know. Probably, Calcutta University is doing more than other 
universities in this respect. But your approach, obviously, must be 
fundamentally an approach of science. Now, science is the god mother 
of the modern world as it is largely the outcome of tlie applications of 
science. No country can understand the modern world without coming 
closer to science. At the same time it is also true that with all its 
tremendous growth and change science does not follow a definite aim in 
life. It can be diverted to ain course, good or bad. It is soulless and 
spiritless. It may be that science has deveto])ed no certain ethical stan- 
dards or values. 

Nevertheless, it is science on which the world is based. You cannot 
do without science, 'riierefore, it becomes necessary for every univer- 
sity, for every seat of learning, to pay greater attention to cvcr\’ depart- 
ment of science and to the latest dtTclopments of social science. 

llicrefore, it is necessary for every university to produce also trained 
men who can immediately be used in building iij) a new India. You 
have, of course, training classes for electrical, mechanical engineering 
etc., but 1 believe sonic other subjects have not yet engaged your atten- 
tion. 1 may ask you, are you training planners and architects? Wc 
want them by hundreds and thousands. F.ngineers. technicians and 
other trained men arc also rec|uired in large numbers. 

In other words, I call upon you to think in terms of building up a 
structure of a free India of tomorrow under wliich the 400 millions can 
live. You must also remember that you have, to think in terms of that 
now reviving relationship with other countries. Free India will want 
contacts with other nations of the world, more especially with those of 
Asia. What arc you doing in producing men, who can be sent as our 
ambassadors of goodwill to other countries? They will have to be spe- 
cially trained for such foreign assignments. Tlicy will have to know 
languages other than English, and other than our own languages. Tlicy 
will have to get some diplomatic training. If wc have a sufficiently 
trained nucleus of men and women for all these various activities wc 
can expand that nucleus rapidly, when time comes. If wc have not any 
nucleus it will take many years and wc sliall have to start from scratch. 

So, I want you to think of these wider problems even when you arc 
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lost in the controversies of the moment. It is obvious that the period 
of history that we have passed through — these 1 50 years of British rule 
— is coming to an end. It is obvious that the British empire in India 
is fading away, more or less has faded away. India will have to function 
according to its own ability and strength. Prepare for the future, keep- 
ing this vision of a free India and Asia and a new world l^efore you. I 
do not know how many of you will sec the full realisation of this vision. 

It is not that I am talking of a new India in tenns of political inde- 
pendence alone, for that I take for granted. My vision of a free India 
is something bigger, more magnificent than just political freedom. It is 
a freedom in which 400 millions should live the life which man should 
live, in which ever)' man and woman should have the door of oppor- 
tunity opn to him, in which every individual gets his necessaries of life. 
'Ilien you will have leisure to explore other regions of science and the 
mind can start again on the great field of adventure of man, which 
started in this country' so many thousand years ago. We will leave 
behind the past and, with hojx;, march in that adventure again which 
has no end. 'Hie process of marching onward will give us some satis- 
faction that we have functioned in our brief life as we should function. 
Jai Him!. 


5. The Palestine Problem^ 


The c|ucstion- of Palestine is one of the problems of the modern age, 
which seems to grow more difficult with time. 

An outsider must be hesitant, and yet the broad facts are clear enough. 
The basic fact is that Palestine has long been an Arab country with a 
majority of Arab population. No solution which is not approved by 


1. Interview to the press, Calcutta, 11 March 1946. From The Bombay Sentinel, 
12 March 1946. 

2. In Palestine, the Arabs were unwilling to give any portion of their land to the 
lews on the basis that Arab Muslims had lived there for more than 1300 years 
and the lews were iniinigrants who had settled later. In 25 years, the number 
of Jews in Palestine had increased from 50,000 to 600,000. 
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the Arabs can be a fair or stable solution. Ilcncc, with all our sympathy 
tor the Jews, there has been a considerable unanimity of feeling in India 
that the Arabs of Palestine must not be coerced against their will, and 
that Palestine as a whole must inevitably remain predominantly an Arab 
country, as it has been for so long. 

If the question is tackled by the Arabs and the Jews of Palestine with- 
out any foreign intervention a solution might have Ixien found. I can- 
not venture to suggest a solution, nor can any outsider do so, but per- 
haps the development of the idea of autonomous regions within Palestine 
or a larger Ajrab federation might be a solution. 

1 have sympathised with the Jews in their tragedies of recent years, 
and have Ikcii a witness of some of them also. 1 know that the Jews 
in Palestine have a notable record of constnictivc effort which made 
many parts of the desert blossom, 'llieir endeavours have raised the 
standard of living of the people of Palestine and attracted a large num- 
ber of Arabs from neighbouring countries. All this is to their credit. 
But all this docs not take away from the fact that the future of Palestine 
cannot be based on the coercion of yVrabs in an) way whatever, 'llic 
Arabs and the Jews have lived for long peacefully together, and there is 
no reason why they should not do so in the future and cooperate in the 
development of Palestine and raise the level of the masses of the in- 
habitants. 

Unfortunately extremist considerations, supported largely by British 
imixirialist demands, have led to the intensification of the problem. I 
can understand the passionate desire of tha Jewish race for a homeland. 
But surely there can be no homeland at the exi^ense of the homeland of 
others. It is strange that while there is so much sympathy for the Jews 
all over the w^orld, tliat sympathy is not translated into action. 

At various conferences it was made clear that no country was pre- 
pared to give free access to the Jews. Tlicy all advised others to do so 
and many gave the Arabs the same advice, beauisc it did not affect them 
at all. Tliis kind of vicarious advice is significant. Why should the 
Arabs do something which no other country is prepared to do? 

It must be remembered that while technical skill is necessary for the 
growth of a nation, even more so is the sense of freedom. And if the 
Arabs lose this sense of freedom material advantage would not be worth- 
while. I sec no rcasoni why this freedom should not be joined to tech- 
nical skill and material advantage for all concerned. 
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6. Free India's Foreign Policy^ 


Oucstion: Wlial position might independent India take in the 
event of a Russian military movement southward in Iran,- and it 
Russian demands on 'I’lirkey* were to be pressed? 

jawaliarlal Nehru : Indian opinion, as a whole, will strongly resent any 
aggression against Iran or 'I'urkey by any power, 'llic big powers arc 
still at the old imperialist game, which led to two world wars. 'I'hey 
have not learned aii) thing from the tragic histor)* of the past and, if 
they do not learn soon, they will again plunge the world into disaster. 

'I'here are many seeds of conflict and war, but certainly the principal 
one is the subjection of one country by another. If one great power 
dominates another, the other follows suit immediately, for fear that the 
former may gain an advantage, and so the mad race will go on. 

News from the Middle Mast and from 'Turkey has been confusing. 
'There is a general impression in India that we have been getting one- 
sided news. It appears that in Iran the old contest for the possession of 
oil by riv.d powers continues. Iran has become the plaything of these 
lival powers, and there is mueh concern in India about Iran's fate. 

On the one hand, Iheic is Soviet aggression, on the other, there is 
the desire oF Britain, not only to hold on to oil, but also to preserve the 
so called lifelines of its empire. Rival Iranian groups arc exploited by 
either party. 'The real solution of this problem must be preceded by a 
complete remmeiation of imperialism, and of the domination of one 
count r\- b\ another. T’oreign armies must lx: withdrawn from subject 
countries. 'Tlien the United Nations Organisation should consider how 
the world’s resources could be utilised cc|iiitably for the benefit of all 
countries, for there should be no monopoly of essential goods of com- 
mon need. 


IntiTxic'w to tlic press, nomb.u, March 1946. Ba.scd on reports in 
Ihc Bombay C.hwniclc, Ih Marcli and The Umdiistan Titties^ 16 March 1946. 
It w.is reported on 12 M.ireli 1946 in the newspapers that So\iet armed foites 
.uul he.i\\ iniht.ir\ loinbat ei|uipiiRnt were inoxini; south from the Soviet frontiers 
tow.irds reher.in and the western borders of Iran. 

riiiU\\ p.ut of iieiilr.ilily with the Sosiet Union, concluded in 1925 and re- 
.illiimed on 2^ MarLli I'Hl, expired at the end of 1945. In 1946 the Soviet 
Union deni.nided from I’urkey strategic bases in the Dardanelles and the ex- 
clusion of all non llhck Sea powers from the administration of the Straits. 
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Tlic recent United Nations Organisation Conference in London was 
a significant indication of tlic trend of events.* It is a task for states- 
manship to stop the deterioration of relations, but this cannot be done 
just at the top level, llic basic caiiscs must be tackled. Today it is 
difficult for one power to criticise another, because its own liands arc 
not clean, and it gets the obvious retort. 

Every coiintrj', in the final analysis, puts its own interests first when 
it reviews an international situation. Obviously India will be attracted 
more to those countries which support its cause of independence and 
progress. Its general polie\ is sure to be one of promoting world peace, 
preventing aggression an\ where, and helping, in so far as possible, in 
the attainment of freedom by the subject countries of Asia and Africa. 
It will try to maintain frieudlv relations witli all countries, and help in 
evolving a world order. More particularh, it will inevitably have closer 
contacts with its neighbour countries. The Indian Ocean region de- 
pends for its defence greatly on India, which is strategically situated in 
the centre. Thus any dcicncc arrangement for both South Isast Asia 
and the Middle East will partly deix^nd on India. It is difficult to speak 
about the international situation in the future, but these considerations 
will generally govern India's policy. 

Q : \\ ould an independent India seek niilitarv lianec with Iki- 

tain or other countries? 

JN : We want to be friendh with the three principal powers — y\meriea, 
Russia and England — but this is possible only wlieii India attains full 
freedom. We shall choose our own friends, and resist any iinixisition. 
It is impossible for me to say what military or other alliances a free India 
may approve. Generally speaking, it would not like to entangle itself 
with oHicr people’s feuds and imperialist rivalries. 

Q : What would be the future of India's armed forces and their 
jx)ssiblc size? 

IN : Presumably, India will maintain defence forces and, obviously, it 
will tr\' to keep them as efficient as possible. Tlic whole ciucstion of 
defence in future warfare is so much in a fluid state, owing to scientific 
developments, that it is difficult to prophesv about the future. 

4. From 10 January to H Febniary 1946 the General Assembly of tlic U.N.O. met 
in London. 
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7. Cable to Sultan Shahrir^ 


I have learnt through the press that you have been good enough to 
offer to send half million tons of rice from Indonesia to India to relieve 
famine conditions here provided the necessary shipping is arranged for. 
I understand also that you arc in great need of textiles from India. We 
arc grateful for your offer. Half a million tons of rice or other food- 
grains would make a great difference to India in the months to come. 
Could you kindly let us have further details of your offer so that we can 
make arrangements in regard to it. llicre is cloth scarcity here also but 
I am sure the Government here will do its utmost to provide textiles in 
exchange for foodgrains. T shall be grateful for an early reply. 

1. New Delhi, 20 April 1940. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 


8. To B.R. Son’ 


New Delhi 
April 20, 1946 


Dear Mr. Sen,'- 

Katan Nehru has shown me \our !').(). 238/8-46 dated the 20th April 
addressed to him. I have received no direct communication from Dr. 
Shahrir. Indeed it is difficult to get such direct messages. In the past 
some messages from Dr. Sukarno and other leaders of the Indonesian 
Republic have been conveyed to me cither through the radio or some- 
times through the press. It is possible therefore that Dr. Shahrir made 
some such offer addressing it to me, though I did not receive it directly. 

It might be worthwhile in the circumstances for me to send him a 
message about this rcp(ntcd offer and ask him exactly what he means. 
I presume that this has to be done through the S.E.A. Command. I 
can send such a message to Lord Mountbatten and ask him to forward 
it. I was told in Malaya that I could do so and that they would forward 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1898); Director-General of Food, Government of India, 1943-46; Secretary 
to Food Department, 1946; Minister at tlie Embassy of India in Washington, 
1947-SO; Ambassador to Italy and YiigoslaNia, 1950-51. 1952-55, U.S. and Mexico, 
1951-52; Japan, 1955-56; Director-General of the United Nations Food and 
Agricnltnrc Organisation, 1956-67. 
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any message of mine. But perhaps you know of a better and speedier 
way. I am giving below a message*** which I should like to be sent to 
Dr. Shahrir. I shall be grateful if you would have this sent by cable. 
If there is no other way, then please send it to S.E.A. Command with 
the request that they might forward it to Dr. Shahrir. I shall gladly 
pay tlic expenses incurred in this cable. 

I am leaving for Bhopal early tomorrow morning. I hope to return 
to Delhi on the 23rd. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. Tlie preceding item. 


9. Dutch Apathy to India's Food Scarcity^ 


Tlic statement- issued by the Dutch authorities in Batavia regarding Dr. 
Sultan Shahrirs offer of rice for India is very unsatisfactory. It is 
obviously based not on information but on various inferences unsupport- 
ed by any knowledge of facts, ^^1lat these facts arc, probably no one 
knows accurately iKxausc of the unsettled conditions in Indonesia, and 
the difficulty of obtaining projXT statistics. But of the jKrsons conccni- 
ed, the Diitcli authorities arc probably in a more unfavourable position 
to judge of the food situation than the Indonesian Prime Minister. So 
far as is known, the greater part of Indonesia is controllcxl by tlic Indo- 
nesian Rcpubliciin Government, lliis includes most of the food grow- 
ing areas. 'Flic Dutch occupy some towns and surrounding areas. *Dic 
statement of the Dutch authorities refers to the official statistics for 
1 944. I do not know' from where they have got these, for Indonesia 
was under Japanese occupation then. 

At the very least the offer made by Prime Minister Shahrir is deserv- 
ing of fullest consideration and inquir}*. He has definitely stated that 
there has been a very good crop, and he should know. It is possible 
that the figure of half a million tons exportable surplus is not correct, 
but still there might very* well be a substantial surplus of rice which can 
be sent to India. TIic casual way in which the Dutch authorities have 

1. Statement to the press, 26 April 1946. The Hindustan Times, 27 April 

1946. 

2. It was said that as the rice aop in Indonesia had been declining from 1943 
there conld lie no export surplus of food for India. 
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treated this matter indicates almost a desire tliat any sucl> deal between 
the Indonesian Government and India is not looked iip^)n with favour 
by them and they want to come in the wa\. 'Iliis is not the way of 
dealing with a terrible world crisis which is likely to affect vast numbers 
of human beings not only in India but all over Asia and Europe. 
Evidently political considerations have overridden human considerations. 
'I'lie Dutch authorities should know that we in India look to the Indo- 
nesian Republican Government as representing the Indonesian people 
and not the Dutch authorities. W e hope the da\ is not far distant when 
this fact will be recognised b) the world. 


10. To Milo H. Fritz^ 


Allahabad 
4 Mav 1946 


Dear Major Erit/, 

'Thank )ou for your letter of the 4th March which I have read with 
great interest. You will forgive me if I send voii a brief reply. 

Inevitably I have been changing and my views have been developing 
since I wrote Climfyscs 14 vears ago. To some extent my changed ap- 
proach may be found in a new book that 1 have written called 'IVic Dis- 
covery of India which I hope will appear in America soon. 

1 have certainlv been disillusioned to some extent by developments in 
Russia. I do not like much that has happened or is happening there. 
A great deal ol good, I think, still remains, but there is far too much of 
pride of power and militarv* might. In a sense that pride is equally 
evident in the United States of America. The w^orld outlook is dreary. 
Perhaps all this is inevitable during this transitional period that w'e arc 
]).issing through. It is a sad thought that we should go on repeating the 
^ame old mistakes in spite of past exix’rienccs of catastrophes. 

'lliank you verv’ mueh for what \ou have written. It does cheer one 
to know tliat there arc many |Xople in all parts of the world with whom 
one can claim some kinship in spirit. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


\ coin of this letter is .i\.iil;iblc in the |a\vahiul.il Ncliru Memorial Fund. Tlie 
identitv of the addressee is not known. 
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11. The Withdrawal of the British Army from Egypt' 


I am very glad to learn that the British Government have decided to 
withdraw unconditionally all their troops from Egypt.- From every 
point of view this is a wise decision. In times of peace the presence of 
such troops is a denial of independence and a constant irritant factor. 
In times of war a few troops here or there will make little difference, as 
everything is likely to be on a vaster scale. 

Undoubtedly, the decision will have a good effect in India. So far 
as we are concerned, the final test of British withdrawal from India is 
the withdrawal of the British anny. No country is free or independent 
so long as a single foreign soldier remains on its soil. Tliat soldier is a 
symbol of foreign domination and certainly India is not in the mood 
to tolerate e\'cn symbols, much less the realih', of this. 

Even from the ])oint of view of defence, the presence of a relatively 
small British army in India makes no real difference. What will be 
essential in case of aggression is the organisation of a popular force to 
resist such an agcrcssion. Without this, even a big army would fail. 
With this, a small armv would go a long way. Again the presence of 
foreign troo])S ^^•ould drag India into all manner of feuds with which 
it has ro concern. So from cvcr\^ point of view, both India's and Eng- 
land's, the sooner British troops .ire \^athdra\\m from India, the better. 

1. Statement to tlic press, Simla, 8 May 1946. The Hindu, 9 May 1946. 

2. As a prelude to tlic negotiations for a revision of the Anglo F’.gyptian Treaty ot 
1936, the British Govcrninenl decided on 6 May 1946 to withdraw its naval, 
military and air forces from Egypt. 


12. To Lolong' 


Simla 
10 May 1946 


Dear friend.^ 

Thank you for your telegram of good wishes. 

I have been receiving long letters about the difficulties of the Indonesian 
students and seamen and I have been asked to approach the Government 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. General Secretary of the Indonesian Youth Association of India in Bombay. 
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of India in regard to them. I am anxious to helj^ but it is very diffi- 
cult for me in the present circumstances to deal with the Government 
of India in such a matter which concerns yet another government. Nor 
do I think it right or desirable to meet the Dutch Consul here. If I 
can do anything I shall certainly do it. Meanwhile, 1 may suggest to 
you and other Indonesian friends to keep in touch with Mr. Purushottam- 
das Tricamdas'-* of Bombay. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. Sarcl,ir)' to .\I.iliahn.i 19H; nicinhcr. Congress Socialist Party, 1940-45; 

inember, Bombay I.xgislativc Assembly, 1941-52. 


13. To Charles Onyeama* 


Allahabad 
14 May 1946 

My dear Mr. Onycama,® 

I was glad to get your letter. You will forgive me if I write briefly as 
I am full up with work here. But I want to tell you that, engrossed 
as we arc in tlid future of India, we do not forget the people of Africa. 
We shall help them and stand by them whenever occasion arises. 

Your question about nonviolence may be answered in many ways. 
But perhaps the most effective way is to say that you can only use guns 
when you have them. Also that bigger guns prevail and so you must 
take care to have the biggest guns. Normally the biggest gun or the 
latest weapon of offence is not available to the people. 

With all good wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
2. Tlie addressee was from Nigeria. 
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14. ToB.R.S«n* 


New Delhi 
17 May 1946 


Dear Mr. Sen, 

I do not know how matters stand in regard to the question of rice or 
other foodgrains being received from Indonesia. You were good enough 
to send my telegram to Dr. Sliahrir, the Prime Minister of the Indone- 
sian Republic, 'lb that I have had no direct reply from him. But 1 
have seen a kind of a reply in the press in which he asserts again that 
he can supply the rice. 

While you arc no doubt taking official steps in this Ix-half directly or 
through S.E.A.C., it might be worthwhile for a nnn-nfficial approach to 
be made to Dr. Shahrir. Tins could be done by someone going to 
Indonesia on our behalf. Instead of sending someone from India it 
would be easier and speedier to said a person from Malaya. I have 
just had a telegram from Singapore from Anand Mohan Sahai- oifering 
to go to Java for this purpose if facilities arc available. If there is any 
difficulty about him, somebody else could be selcctal for the purpose. 

Wffien Mr. Hoover"* was here he mentioned that he had approached 
the Soviet Government and askal them to contribute to the food pool. 
1 was wondering whctlicr any direct approach of this kind had been 
made to Russia by the Government of India. I should think that such 
an approach would be worthwhile. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nchm 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1898); leader of tlie Indian national ino\cnicnt in the I'.ir F.ast during the 
Second ^^’o^ld W’ar; Minister and SccTCtar\- General in the Azad Hind Govern 
incnt; Indian Commissioner in British West Indies, 1950-53 and in Mauritius, 
1953*54; Consul-General, Hanoi, 1954*56; Ambassador to Thailand, 1956. 

3. Herbert Hoov'cr was in India for a day on 24 April 1946 and discussed with 
Jawaharlal the food situation. 
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IS. Th« Plight of Indians in Sri Lanka> 


I have been infonned that a serious situation is developing in Ceylon as 
a result of certain contemplated action by the Ceylon Government in 
regard to Indians there.’’ Indian residents resent this greatly, and there 
is a talk of a general strike in protest. 

It would be very unfortunate if, at this critical moment, the relations 
of the Sinhalese and Indians in Ceylon became more strained. I would 
earnestly request the Government of Cej'lon to defer action and allow 
full time for consultation in the matter. Any precipitate action may 
lead to very unfortunate consequences for both parties concerned. 

1. Statement to the press, Delhi, 19 May 1946. The Hindu, 20 May 1946. 

2. A new constitution for Sri Lanka was announced on 17 May 1946 which denied 
the Indian community equal rights, franchise- and citizenship with the Sinh.ilese. 
Also at this time the Village Expansion Ordinance, which prcscri}>cd a domicile 
test, displaced a large number of Indian labourers from estates. 


16. To R.H. Hutchings’ 


New Ddhi 
May 19th, 1946 

Dear Mr. Hutchings,* 

I received your letter of the 18th last evening. I am happy to find in 
Dr. Shahrir’s message confirmation of his offer of half a million tons of 
rice. I enclose a reply.” I shall be grateful if this is sent by cable to 
Dr. Shahrir. 

You will notice that I have followed your advice and refened him to 
the Government of India and their representatives. I am also sending 
a telegram and an air mail letter to Mr. B.G. Khcr, Prime Minister of 
the Bombay Government, suggesting that one of his colleagues in the 
Government might lead a delegation to Java for this purpose. 

1. Jja. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1897-1976); joined the I.C.S., 1920; Secretary, Food Department, Government 
^ India, 1943; Member for Food and Agriculture, Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
1946. 

3. See the following item. 
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I trust that the Government of India will take urgent steps and make 
tlie necessary arrangements for the matters referred to in your letter. 
You will of course take full advantage of the offer of the Shree Ambica 
Steam Navigation Co., Bombay, to place ships and aircraft at our dis- 
posal. I am sure the Scindhia Steam Navigation Co. will also help. 
So also perhaps Tata’s. If you think this necessary I can communicate 
with them. 

In my cable to Dr. Shahrir you will notice that I have mentioned the 
possibility of my going to Java. It is not easy for me to go away just 
at present but. perhaps I can, manage it for a few days. I am sure this 
would help greatly. I suggest that preliminary arrangements might be 
made for this so that there might be no delay. 'Hiis would involve I 
suppose various references and the jK'rmission of different authorities. 
Could you help me in this? 

If the Food Member or you would like to sec me to discuss the matter 
I shall gladly meet him or you. My days arc rather full up with Con- 
gress Working Committee meetings and other matters but the mornings 
or evenings are usually more or less free. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


17. Cable to Sultan Shahrir* 


I am grateful to you for your message confirming offer of half million 
tons rice to Indian people. 'I'his splendid offer of help is greatly ap- 
preciated by our people and will further strengthen bonds between India 
and Indonesia. We shall try our utmost to supply you in exchange 
goods required by you. I am eager to visit Indonesia and shall do so as 
soon as possible. Meanwhile, in order to avoid delay suggest your 
dealing directly with Government of India and their representatives with 
whom 1 am in touch. I trust that one of my colleagues, a Minister of 
the Bombay Provincial Government, will lead Government delegation 
to Java for this purpose. All necessary steps will be taken speedily at 
this end. Our gratitude to you and your colleagues and assurances of 
our deep interest in the freedom and welfare of Indonesia. 

1. New Delhi, 19 May 1946. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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18. Telegram to B.G. Kher' 


New Delhi 

19 May 1946 

In view oiler of Dr. Sliahrir, Prime Minister Indonesian Republic; send 
half million tons rice India proposal send Government of India delega- 
tion to Java to make necessary arrangements. Suggest one of your 
Minister colleagues leading this delegation. Please wire your approval. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.IC.C. File No. C-5i/1946, p. 17, N.M.M.L. 


19. Telegram to B.G. Kher' 


20 May 1946 

Reference iny ycstcrda>'s telegram. Java rice delegation postponed for 
present. .Awaiting developments. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

I ).N. N.M.M.L. 


20. To Vijayasinh GovindJP 

New Delhi 
May 22, 1946 

Dtttr Mr. A’ijayasinh Govindji,^ 

Thank you for your letter of the 17th May. I have already sent a tele- 
gram to you. 1 appreciate your offer of ships and planes very much. I 
ha\c sent this on to tlio Food Department of the Government of India. 
I suggest that you might deal with them directly, in order to save time. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2 Of Shri Ambica Steam Nangation Company, Bombay. 
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21, To R.N. Banorieo* 


New Delhi 
22 May 1946 


Dear Mr. Banerjee,- 

I have iccei\’cd the following telegram from Major General Aung San 
of Rangoon. 

Our hospitals as well as other sufferers need fruits urgently. Kindly 
convey India Government allow fruits cxjwrt if not at prewar level 
up to some extent. 

I wonder if you or your Department can do anything in this matter. 
.\ny action by the Government will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1895); joined the I.C.S., 1920; Secretary, Department of Commonwealtli 
Relations, Covennnent of India, 1944-48; Chairman, Union Public Service Com- 
mission, 1949-55. 


22. Burma's Appeal for Fruit* 


I have received a telegram from Major-General Aung San from Rangoon. 
He tells me that owing to the great dearth of fruit in Burma the hos- 
pitals there as well as people elsewhere are suffering greatly. He sug- 
gests that fruit might be allowed to be exported from India if not at 
the pre-war level at least in some measure. I hope that the Government 
of India will consider this matter favourably and permit some export 
of fruit to Burma. Such action would not only be humanitarian but 
would also help in bringing the people of India and Burma nearer to 
one another. 


1. Statement to the press, 25 May 1946. The Hinduttan Times, 24 May 1946. 
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23. ToB.6. Kher^ 

New Delhi 
25 May iv-iO 

My dear Kher, 

Ihank you tor your letter of the 20 th May. Yesterday 1 had a talk 
with the Member and the Secretary of tlic hood Department of India, 
it appears that there is some certainty now of rice being available in 
Java lor India. 'Ihe Government of India people are fixing up the 
details now. 'I'liey seem to be earnest about it, but 1 place little reliance 
on their ways. 'I'hey ’have sent a representative of their Food Depart- 
ment, whose name is Panjabi, ^ to Java. Panjabi has sent a detailed re- 
port which is promising. Arrangements have now to be made for the 
trans|xjrt of rice to various ports in India, for its distribution in India, 
and tor goods and materials to be sent in exchange. I am fold that 
possibly 20 million yards of textiles may be sent, also agricultural im- 
plements and consumable goods. Dr. Shahrir would have liked to have 
more textiles, but he has generously left the matter in our hands. 

Probably in the course of the next week something more definite will 
be fixed up. It would be desirable then for a delegation on behalf of 
India to go to Java to give the final touches to these arrangements us 
well as to convey our gratitude and goodwill to the Indonesian Govern- 
ment. 'Pile Government of India intend sending this delegation very 
early in June. You will probably hear from them. It is proposed that 
your Givil Supplies Minister should lead this delegation and I welcomed 
this proposal. I am glad you agree. 

Apart from the technical and other details to be settled promptly on 
the spot I should like the delegation to convey to Dr. Shahrir and to 
the President of the Indonesian Republic, Dr. Sukarno, and the Vice- 
President, Dr. Mohammad Ilatta, our deep gratitude for the way they 
have come to India's help at this time of crisis. Also to convey our 
goodwill and sympathy to the Indonesian Republic. Dr. Shahrir has 
been good enough to make the offer almost personally to me. I hope 
that my personal thanks and gratitude will also be conveyed to him. 

Perhaps you know that a problem has arisen in regard to a consider 
able number of Indonesian seamen and students stranded in Bombay. 
"Ilie Dutch Government wanted to send them back to Java on 0119 of 
their own ships, but the Indonesian people concerned did not want to 

1. B.G. Kher Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. K.L. Panjabi (1898-1978); joined I.C.S. in 1925; serv'ed in various administrative 
posts in the State of Bombay; Secretary, Food and Agriculture Department, 
Government of India, 1941; Chief Secretary, Government of Bombay, 19S6-59. 
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go back under Dutch auspices unless they were assured that they would 
have perfect freedom to join their own jKopIe. They were afraid tliat 
the Dutch might use them for other purposes. As that assurance was 
not forthcoming, they refused to go. It would be worthwhile to deal 
with this matter also in Java and find out what can be done about it. 
Someone in your behalf might find out what the exact situation is in 
regard to these Indonesian seamen and students in Bombay. The Dutch 
Government is difficult to deal with. They are very obstinate and foolish. 
I mentioned this matter the other day to the Viceroy and Mountbatten 
who was here tor a few hours. 

'Fhere were some Indonesians in Australia and *1 think they were sent 
back to their home country accompanied b\ an Australian officer. 'Iliis 
was done to prevent the Dutch ill-treating the Indonesians in any way. 
Some similar arrangement might be arrived at here also. 

V/ith all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

24. To Aung San^ 

23 May 1946 

My dear Aung San, 

I have just received your telegram about fruit being exported from India 
to Burma. I have sent your message to the (Government of India. I 
hope something will be done in the matter to afford you relict. 

1 find from newspaper reports as well as from other sources that the 
situation in Burma is not improving. I am liappy to think, however, 
that you are at the head of the movement there and can direct it along 
right lines. 

We are taking some definite steps at this end to invite a conference 
of delegates from various countries in Asia. This work is being under- 
taken by the Indian Council of World Affairs. We hope to issue a 
statement soon. We w'ant to prepare for this conference rather fully 
and this will take some time. Probably the conference will meet some- 
time in winter early next year. I hope you will fully associate yourself 
with this move. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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25. Indonesia's Offer of Rice^ 


1 Iki'.c rutraiiicd iioiii saun^ much alxnit the Iiuloiicsian offer to send 
rice to India as I did not want to raise false ho]x.‘S in the minds of 
ix’opie. 'I'hc time has eomc, however, when we can say with some con- 
hdcnce that this offer will materialise. Dr. Shahrir, the Prime Minister 
in the Indonesian Republic, was good enough h) send me tlic following 
cable: 

Dear Mr. jawaharlal Nehru, Will you kindly consider this letter as 
eontirmation of news you read in papers about rice offer of Govcni- 
nient of Indonesia to people of India. If you would not be able to 
grant Indonesian jx'opic honour of personal visit in order to discuss 
eonteinplatcd exchange agreement then we should be glad if \ou can 
send as quickly as possible authorised representatives to Indonesia. 

Indonesians will keep ready for shipment to India a quantity of rice 
amounting to half a million tons. Every section of Indonesian com- 
munity gives aithusiastic adhc'sion to plan. 'Pransportation to ports 
in java is guaranteed. I'or tlie sake of mutual assistance between two 
nations we should like to receive in exchange goods most urgently 
needed by majority of population c.g. textiles, agricultural implements 
etc. In case you cannot dispense with goods mentioned above on 
account of Indian people’s own needs we should call ourselves fortunate 
it we can secure some other exchange. Moreover the goods mentioned 
before arc to be understood as falling in category of articles of pre- 
ference. We arc quite prepared to consider any other kind of goods 
that hapix’ii to be at your disposal. We assure you that our people 
have given cnthusastic adhesion to plan mainly because we want| to 
show our sympathy w ith your people by aid to prevent famine in your 
country. Sincerely yours, Shahrir. 

Since then there has been further progrc'ss and arrangements are being 
made to take full advantage of Dr. Shahrir’s offer and to send him instead 
tcwtiles, agricultural implements and other goods. 'Flicrc is no doubt 
now that the rico is available and the only thing to be done is to expe- 
dite its despatch from Java to India and to distribute it properly. Also 
to send goods in exchange to Java which tlicy so badly need. 

1 am sure everybody in India will appreciate and feel deeply grateful 
for the very generous offer that Dr. Shahrir has made on behalf of the 


1. SlJtcnicnt to the prcib, Delhi, 25 Ma\ 1946. The Hindu, 24 May 1946. 
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Indonesian people. I'hat offer canic from him unsolicited and he per- 
sisted in it in spite of all manner of discouragement, 'llic terms of the 
offer and the language that Dr. Shahrir has used will go to the heart of 
the Indian people. It is the language of a friend and comrade, not out 
to bargain but to help in our time of need, e\cn tliuugli ha lias to face 
a mountain of troubles in his oun land. It is by such acts that nations 
and peoples are bound together. 'Ilic Indian people will not only feel 
grateful but will remember this in the days to come. 1 hope and trust 
tliat it will be the precursor of a closer friendship Ijctwcen the two 
nations advantageous to both. I hope also that the Republic ot Indo 
nesia will emerge from its present difficulties tree* and triumphant. 

I am afraid 1 cannot go to Indonesia for some time to come. Hut I 
hope to go there as sckiii as 1 can manage it and circumstances iKTinit, 
so that 1 may convey personall)- to the leaders of the Indonesian people 
the gratitude and ginidwill of the Indian jx.'ople. Meanwhile I under- 
stand that the Government of India promise to send a delegation from 
India to Java at the beginning of Juno to settle fmalh all the details of 
this transaction, lliis delegation, I hojK', will be led b\ Sliri Desai, 
the Food Member of the Government of Bombay. 


26. To Aung San* 


25 May I94f. 


My dear Aung San, 

I wrote to you two days ago in answer to your telegram about truit. 
But as a friend is going back to Rangoon, I am giving tins note to him 
tor you. 

About fruit I hope something may lx; done at this end. 'Ilic Secre- 
tary of the Food Department of the Government of India told me yes- 
terday that he w'as looking into this matter and he hoped to fi.Y up some- 
thing. 

I wrote to you in my last letter about the proposed conference of 
representatives of /\sian amntrics. 1 hope you and jour organi/ation 
will join this and will write to us alxmt it. W e want to make this con- 
ference really representative and to lay the foundations of some kind 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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oi an Asian organisation. Preparations for it will take some time and 
we cannot meet earlier than next winter early next year. 

With all good wishes to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


27. To Aung San^ 


7 June 1946 


My dear Aung San, 

On iny return to Delhi I have just received your telegram informing me 
that you had sent me no telegram for export of fruit. I was surprised 
at this. I received the following telegram on the 22nd May: 

...Our hospitals as well other sufferers need fruits urgently. Kindly 
convey India Government allow fruits export if not pre-war scale up 
to some extent. Aung San. 

Immediately on receiving this I communicated with the Common- 
wealth Relations Department of the Government of India. Later the 
Kood Secretary of the Government of India met me and spoke to me 
on the subject, lie said that they were trying to remove the ban. I 
suppose no harm has been done, but it is worth inquiring how any tele- 
gram should come to me in your name which was not sent by you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. PaixTs, N.M.M.L. F.xtracts. 


28. To R.N. Baneriee' 

New Delhi 
16 June 1946 

Dear Mr. Banerjec, 

I wrote to you on the 22nd May conveying a telegram I received from 
Rangoon about the lack of fruit there. To this you sent a reply on the 

1. I-N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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24th May. I have now received another message from Burma on the 
same subject suggesting that the ban on the export of fniit may be re- 
moved or at any rate partially removed. I sjxike on this matter to Mr. 
Hutchings, the Food Secretary, and he seemed to think that this might 
be done without any detriment to the food situation in India. I hope 
that it will be possible to do something in the matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


29. To P.R.S. Mani> 


New nelhi 
17 June 1946 


My dear Mani,® 

I have received your letter of May 26th and have read it with interest. 
You are doing good worki in Indonesia and I hope yon will conliinie it. 
I wish we could send someone else to Java but at present 1 sec no way 
to do it. 

A tew days ago a batch of Indonesian seamen left Madras for Java 
on the understanding that they would be allowed to go to the Repub- 
liean areas. 

I enclose a letter addressed to Dr. Mohammad Flatta which has been 
sent to me by his elder brother Mr. Danvish Arsjad, who is in Mecca. 
Will you please have this delivered to him? 1 aiclose another letter 
making an inquiry about S.M.R. Manickam Pillai who apparently was 
lost somewhere in Sumatra. Could you find out about him? 

I met Panjabi three days ago on the e\’e of his departure for Batavia. 
Some of our friends in Bombay have offered 200 bales of cloth as a 
free gift to Indonesia. I have communicated this offer to fhe Govern- 
ment of India and asked them to make arrangements for despatch to 
Dr. Shahrir. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Special correspondent of the Free Press JounuU in Batavia; after independence 
joined the Iiidian Foreign Service. 
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30. Racial Arrogance of South Africa^ 


India docs not intend to recognise or submit to tlie thcorj' and practice 
ot racial arrogance and discrimination, and would not tolerate the subjec- 
tion of Indians abroad to any indignity. 

'llic time lias conic wlicn the theory' and practice of racial arrogance 
and discrimination must be challenged. It is true that at the present 
moment we arc not stnmg enough as a nation, or as a people, to put an 
end to racial discrimination and national indignih. But the time is 
coming soon when we may be strong enough. Whether we arc strong 
enough or not, one thing, however, should be certain — that we prefer 
any consequences to submission to this evil. 

^riie issue of Indians in South Africa has become a world issue. It is 
up to the Indians there to realise this fact, and act worthily on the 
woild stage, which the\ occup\ in this matter. 'They have not only their 
own dignilN and interest to safeguard, but have the honour of India in 
their keeping. 'That is not a light obligation. Let no man, woman or 
child, who claims to be Indian, forget this privilege and obligation at 
any time. Let him remember that the day is coming w’hcn the strong 
arm and stout heart of India will protect her children, wherever they 
might be. 

South Atriean Indians should not claim anything which might be 
against the rights and dignity of the African people, as claims should 
be based on the broader foundation of racial and international equality. 

must remember in this matter we do not stand alone, lire whole 
of Asia and Africa will stand with us, and we shall stand with them. 

1. to .1 Soutli African Indian dclc'i^ation. I'roni The Ilindustan 

Times, 3 June 1946. 


31. Food for Indians in Mauritius^ 


Though tlicrc may be distress in India we cannot forget our countrymen 
ai^road and any appeal from them to the mother country must ahvays 

1. St.itcinciit to the press, New Delhi, 17 lune 1946. The Hindustan Times, 18 
June 1946. 
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have a hearing. Our people in Mauritius have especially suffered from 
the lack of the food they were used to. On their behalf, a request 
which IS modest enough has been made for 2,000 tons of pulscs.= 
^ey have avoided asking for riec and wheat whieli arc so badly needed 
n ^ - situation in India is as regards pulses I do not know. 

But if it is at all ixissiblc I hope this request of tlieirs will lx.' agreed to 
iincl pulses scut to M;iuritius. 

2. An Indian incinkT of the Mauritius Usislatnc Council came to India caily 
in 1946 to urge the Goxcrnincnt of India for 2000 tons of jrulscs to liclp restore 
a b.ilaneed diet for Indians in Mauritius. « 


32. The Death Dealer^ 


I was asked today wliat my reactions were to tlic atom boml) experi' 
mciit.- For the moment I did not say anyllnng, but my mind became 
more and more oceupied with this latest "‘advance’' of our eivili/ation 
and numerous pictures of what miglit happen came before me. 

First of all, it seemed very odd to me that this expcrimeiil should take 
place in the way it did, with all the fanfare of iniblicity tor whieli Ameri 
ca is famous, Nonnally war offices do not shout about their latest wea- 
pons and indeed trv* their utmost to keep them secret. It is true thal 
probably such an experiment could not Iiavc been kept wholly secret. 
But still there was no obvious necessity for deliberate publicity unless 
some definite objective was being aimed at. 

What could this be? Surely to announce to the world and to all to 
whom it may concc'rn of this might of the United States of America 
and their readiness to blow up any people or couutn who came in the 
way of their poliev. It was a challenge and a threat. It was a reminder 
of the stark reality behind all the talks of the foreign ministers aiul the 
U.N.O. It was the dark shadow of approaching war— World War III. 

This is not the way to lay the foundations of peace or to remove the 
fear in people’s minds which leads so often to war. Inevitably that fear 
would grow and grip nations and peoples and each would try frantically 
to get this new weapon or some adequate protection from it. 

1. Editorial writtc-ii by Jawaliarlal, 1 July 1946. Nc/Ooiw/ Herald, 2 July 1946 

2. The U.S. tested an atomic bomb at Bikini Islands on 1 July 1946. It d.iin.ig 
ed more ships tlian were ever kforc damaged by a single explosion. 
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Peace seems far distant now, a dream that has faded, and mankind 
apparently marches ahead to its doom. For though the atom bomb has 
come to blast the world, no bomb has jet touched the minds of our 
statesmen and men of authority, who cannot get out of their old ruts, 
and still want to prescrv'c their old world. W e have heard much of the 
r\)ur I'>ecdoins-* and of the brave new world to come, and yet the only 
frcalom that the mass of humanity is likely to possess is the free- 
dom to die and to be blow n to bits; of course, to preserve democracy and 
liberty and the Four Freedoms. 

Have words lost all their meaning and have men’s minds lost all 
anchorage? For this surely is the way to madness, and the great men 
who control onr destinies are dangerous self ccntred lunatics, who are 
too full of their conceit and pride of power that they will rather rain death 
and destruction all over the world than give up their petty opinions and 
think and act aright. 

It is an astonishing and shameful thing that people should put up 
w'ith this madness, csjxicially when the world seemed so near to achiev- 
ing what it has desired and dreamt of for ages past. Peace and coopera- 
tion and wellbeing for all the peoples of the world were w^cll within 
grasp. But the gods perhaps envied the lot of man and drove him mad. 

Whether madness and death arc the fate of man in the near future, 
or some thing better, no one can say. But it is certain that the way of 
the atom bomb is not the w'ay of peace or freedom. ’^Plic only useful 
purpose it can serve is to ])ut an end to the power-mad people in autho- 
rity, to those w'ho w^ish to dominate over otiicrs, to the race-proud who 
deny equality to others, to the men of privilege who rest on others’ labour 
and suffering, to those who prosper when others starve and die. 

3. In a message to the U.S. Congress on 6 January 1941, Roosevelt had stated that 
Four Freedoms should prevail throughout the world — freedom of speech and 
expression, freedom of worship, freedom from want, and freedom from fear. 
These were substantially incorporated in the Atlantic Charter. 


33. Message to the People of the Philippines' 


Freedom and independence are the battle cries of every Asian country 
and people. Fvery advance of freedom, therefore, in any country of 


1. Interview to the press, Bombay, 5 July 1946. From National Herdd, 6 July 1946. 
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Asia is wdcome. The independence of the Philippines has been inau- 
gurated on an auspicious day,- famous in the annals of freedom, when the 
American colonies started their career of independence which was to 
lead them to new heights in prosix^rity and jwwer undreamt of in pre- 
vious ages. 

We send our greetings to the jKoplc of the Philippines on this open- 
ing of a new chapter in their histor}'. W c hope that this really signifies 
independence, for this word has become rather hackneyed and outworn 
and has been made to mean many things. Some countries that arc call- 
ed independent arc far from free and are under the economie or militarj' 
domination of some great power. Some so called indci>endent countries 
cany on with what might be termed “puppet” regimes and are in a way 
client countries of some great jX)wer. Wv hope that is not so witli the 
Philippines. 

With India in the past, the people of the Philippines, as of all other 
countries of Soutli East Asia, have had closest contact. Not only his- 
tory but present interests also demand that. Inevitably, whatever the 
future of the world organisation is, India and the countries of South East 
Asia must hang together and work together. This is ncecssary from 
the point of view of defence and strategy, for trade and commerce, and 
in cultural association. So, on this welcome and auspicious occasion— 
we send our good wishes to the people of the Philippines. 

2. On 4 July 1946, the Republic of the Philippines uas inaugur.itcd. M Manuel 
Roxas was wim in as President. 


34. Cable to Manuel Roxas^ 


9.7.46 

On behalf of Indian people 1 send you- and people of Philippines greet- 
ings and good wishes. May )oiir independence be the foreriiimer of 
the true freedom of all countries and peoples of Asia joined together in 
close comradeship. 


Jawaharial Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. M. Manuel Roxas (1892-1948); Speaker, Philippine House of Representatives, 
1922-34; member, National Assembly, 1935-38; Secretary of Finance, 1938-40; 
President of the Philippines, 1946-48. 
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35. Indians in Sri Lanka' 


There has long been trouble in regard to Indians in Ceylon on so many 
matters, such as franchise and other conditions of citizenship. The pre- 
sent trouble Ix^gan with the eviction of some hundreds of Indian labour- 
ers from the Knavesmere estate.- We have been placed in a difficult 
jX)sition. As far as possible, we do not want to do anything to embitter 
the relations between hidians and the Sinhalese because we look upon 
the Sinhalese almost as people of another part of India. They are our 
stock culturally, racially, linguistically and gC‘ographically, and no doubt 
in future there will be the closest union between India and Ceylon. 

Unfortunately, the recent policies of the Ceylon Government have 
been apparently almost deliberately designed to oust Indians from Cey- 
lon or to make their existence vcr\' precarious. I can understand the 
Ceylon Government saying that only those Indians who choose to be 
Ceylon nationals should enjoy rights of Ceylon citizenship of full rank. 
I think Indians there, as Indians in Burma and elsewhere, will have to 
decide, sometime or other, whether they are nationals of the country 
they reside in or whether they retain their Indian nationality. ITicse 
questions have not arisen so far because of the supposed common nation- 
ality. It is not very common as you see how the common nationality ot 
the British empire is functioning at present in South Africa. But now 
these questions arc bound to arise and each person will have to decide 
which nationality he chooses. 

Most Indians in Ceylon arc not jxioplc who have gone there tor a 
short visit. They have lived there for generations as the Ceylonese or 
as anybody. 71iey might as well decide to be Ceylon nationals, not, of 
course, aitting themselves away from India culturally. Some Indians in 
Ceylon might well choose to retain their Indian nationalit^^ and not 
claim any special rights belonging to Ceylon nationals. Even they shall 
have rights which cvciy^ person enjoys so long as it docs not offend the 
laws of that country. Tliis is a fundamental proposition we agreed to. 

Tlic next question is that those people, especially Indian workers in 
Ceylon, should be protected against unfair treatment. Not being given 

1. Interview to the press, Romhay, 10 fnly 1946. From The Hindu, 11 July 1946. 

2. In April 1946, the Cov-eniinait of Sri Irinka served quit notices on 495 Indian 
labourers in the Knavesmere estate. As tliey refused the Government prosecut- 
ed them. Tins led to a strike bv nO.OOO Indian labourers from 12 June to 9 
July 1946. 
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the franchise, the\' are voteless and nobody cares for them. Now there is 
a process of squeezing them out by simply evicting them from the land 
they have occupied, in some cases for 30 or 40 years as workers. 

'Flic scheme^ of the Ceylon Govcnimcnt for the settlement of these 
lands is not a bad scheme. It is a good scheme. I do not know the 
details but, generally speaking, I have no objection to their scheme. 
But what I feel wrong is that they should exclude Indians living on that 
island from the operation of that scheme. Secondly, no Government can 
push out a large number of people from the land or anywhere without 
making some provision for them clsc^vherc in the shape of work. 

There are, I believe, some 900,000 Indians in Ceylon and naturally a 
very large number of them belong to the labouring population in the tea 
and rubber estates. 'Ihere arc many business jK'ople too. At the 
moment, we need not trouble about businessmen’s interests, because 
they can look after their own interests. 'Tlie question, therefore, is the 
interests of the Indian labourers in Ceylon. Nearly a month ago, a kind 
of general hartal was started there. 'Hie .mere fact that such a big-scale 
strike was earned on in a peaceful way for such a long timo is a remark- 
able feature and a tribute to the organisation of Indian labour in Ceylon. 

Wc do not want to increase the bitterness between the Indians and 
the Ceylonese, because ultimately our interests arc .alike, and wc have to 
pull together. It is quite easy for India to bring enormous pressure on 
Ceylon apart from these strikes and hartals because, to a considerable 
extent, the economy of Ceylon must depend on India. Despite the 
many grievances of Indian nationals in Ceylon against the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment's policy, India did send food to help Ceylon to tide over the 
recent crisis. Wc did this because wc did not want our grievances to 
be a pretext not to help them. After all, wc arc very much a big brother 
to Ceylon — big in size and in economic position — and one docs not like 
to use such pressure as might be normally used ciscu'hcrc in such a 
situation. 

When I visited Ceylon six years ago, even then I took up an attitude 
not of threat and lighting, but rather of trying to settle it by goodwill. 
But the kind of thing that is happening in Ceylon tod<ay irritates one 
very much. It is a very small-minded policy, which might, for a moment, 
yield small results to a few, but it leads to grave consequences. I do 
hope the Ceylon Government will consider the broader aspects of this 
question and meet us at least half-way. We arc prepared to go more 
than half-way. 

3. The Sri Lanka Government acquired the Knavesmere estate under its land settle- 
ment and village iinprowment scheme. 
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I myself would like to go to Ceylon as soon as possible. Meanwhile^ 
two of the members of the Committee apix)intcd by the Congress Exe- 
cutive, Mr. Aryanayakam and Mr. Ramachandran,^ would go imme- 
diately to Ceylon, more or less to investigate and report. I myself and 
Mr. Rajagopalachari might follow them later. 

1 appeal to the Indian press to take up the question of Indians in 
Ceylon and deal with it not in an aggressive and offensive manner, but 
rather in a firm, peaceful and friendly manner. The Ceylon press, as a 
whole, is giving very little publicity to the cause of Indian nationals in 
Ceylon. 

4. C. Ramachaiidran (b. 1904); imprisoned seven times during freedom struggle; 
Minister, first Kerala Congress Ministry, 1947; founder-director, Candhigram 
Rural University, Madurai; member, Rajya Sabha, 1964-70. 


36. The Need for Cultural Centres Abroad^ 


As I was reading the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Indian Association and Institute Ltd., I wondered why some such thing 
had not been done previously. It is an obvious necessity. I know that 
some efforts to start cultural and similar centres abroad have been made 
in the past, but they have been on a small scale and have not gone far. 
It seems to me essential that social and cultural centres as well as stu- 
dent centres should be established for Indians in foreign countries where 
our people live or go for studies. Some such thing is particularly neces- 
sary in the United Kingdom where such large numbers of Indians still 
reside or study. Something had been done in the past for students by 
official agencies, but this has been entirely unsatisfactory as it was bound 
to be so long as the official agency was divorced from the living currents 
of Indian life. A free India would naturally remedy this defect. Never- 
theless it is desirable for private efforts to be made in this connection. 

I welcome, therefore, the formation of the Indian Association and 
Institute in England. It aims at an ambitious programme of activity. 
Even if it succeeds in part it would have done a good and worthwhile 
job from the ix)int of view of Indians abroad as well as from the point 
of view of others who want to know something about India. The sub- 

1. Message given at Allaliabad on 12 July 1946 on tiic formation of the liidian 
Association and Institute in F.ngland. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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scribers and promoters of this Association are well-known Indian resi- 
dents of England and I have faith in their capacity to make this scheme 
a success. The burden will partly fall on Indians in London, but obvi- 
ously if this job is to be done it must be done well and in a manner 
worthy of India. Therefore it is necessai}' tliat people in India should 
help also. 1 hope this help will be forthcoming. 

At present Indians going abroad to any country have no national cen- 
tre there, lire nationals of almost all other countries havo such centres 
wherever they go. It is time that Indians also have social and cultural 
centres in the big cities of the world. London must have them, so also 
Paris, Washington, Moscow, Prague, Cairo and 'Nanking. This scheme 
deals more or less with England alone. Let us mako a beginning there, 
and then wc can start in other places also. It is obvious that any such 
scheme has enormous possibilities of development. It should be wel- 
comed not only by Indians but by Britishers, for it will mean providing 
healthy contacts between the two. In the past relations between the 
two had been unhealthy because England’s relation with India was un- 
healthy. A free India will function differently. It will lie busy with 
vast schemes of internal developments. At the same time it is bound 
to take an important part in international affairs. It is desirable that 
opportunities should be provided for healthy contaets to develop iK’twecn 
Indians and others so that a measure of mutual understanding follows. 

I wish the scheme every success. I shall watch its unfolding and 
development with great interest. 

N.B. Shri V.K. Krishna Menon has conveyed to me a resolution of 
this Association and Institute inviting me to be acting honorary 
president. Normally 1 hesitate to accept even honorary offices but 
in the present instance I gladly agree as 1 am desirous of giving such 
help as I can. 


37. To E.W. Aryanayakam* 


Lucknow 
14 July 1946 


My dear Aiyanayakam, 

Your telegram has just been telephoned to me from Allahabad. I am 
glad you are going to Ceylon soon. I hope you are taking Ramachan- 
dran with you. 1 suggested in a letter to you from Bombay that you 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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might break journey in Madras and see Rajagopalachaii who is also a 
member of our Ceylon Committee. 

I look upon your preliminary visit to Ceylon more as exploratory than 
as an attempt to settle anything finally. 1 should like you to meet the 
ministers, especially Senanayake, the Ceylon Indian Congress people and 
the Indian estate labourers. These last named must have suffered during 
tlic strike and will require soothing. 

It is difficult to lay down any hard and fast line of approach. We 
arc especially intcrestal in the fate of large numbers of Indian labou- 
rers in the tea and rubber estates. 'Fhc Indian merchants arc well capa- 
ble of looking after themselves though of course we should help them 
in every reasonable demand. I am entirely against our merchant classes 
there claiming any special privileges, such as the British claim in India. 
They have done that in the past and I am quite clear in my mind that 
they must not do so. Apart from this they must have fair treatment 
and an open field. 

1 agree with what Senanayake has said that Indians in Ceylon cannot 
have at the same time the privileges of both Ceylon and Indian nation- 
alities. 'Hicy have to choose and undertake the corresponding obligations. 
It is easy for merchant classes to make a choice and probably most of 
them would like to continue to remain Indian nationals. 

With labour this position becomes difficult and in practice it has been 
made terribly difficult. Tlie only right course is toi fix a time limit and 
accept all those who have been there a certain number of years asi Cey- 
lon nationals, unless they choose to opt out. Even if a positive affirma- 
tion is necessary to become a Ceylon national this should be made quite 
easy so that the labour union or the Ceylon National Congress might 
thus get the proper forms filled in and forwarded to the proper authority. 
I understand that the procedure thus far has been one of vigorous cross- 
examination which contuses the poor labourer and usually his applica- 
tion is rejected.® 

About the new scheme of village settlement, Indians should be allow- 
ed full diancc to take advantage of it if they want to. Secondly in any 
event nobody should be dispossessed or ejected without some other pro- 
vision being made for him or her. Tin's would apply to the Indians 
ejected from the Knavesmere estate. 


2. Tlic new constitution of Sri t.anka left the question of franchise and citizenship 
for Indians at the mercy of the majority community of Sinhalese. Non-Indian 
foreigners could secure citizenship and franchise after six months of residence. 
But an Indian had to go through a humiliating procedure. 
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These are just odd suggestions. You should discuss the matter fully 
with the Ceylon Indian Congress people and get to know their view on 
it. We do not want any s^x^eial privileges wliieli go against the weliare 
of Ceylon or the people of Ceylon. But we want fair treatment for our 
people and full opix)rtiinity to them to become Ceylon nationals in law 
as in fact many of them have txen. Also we want Indian nationals re- 
siding in Ceylon to have as honourable a place as that given to any 
other outsiders. There is no rc;ison why an Englishman, who is obvi- 
ously not a Ceylon national, should be favoured at the expense of an 
Indian. 

Finally we want friendly relations between India and Ceylon because 
we arc convinced that our future is linked together. Our approach is 
therefore entirely different from what it might be to aliens and forei- 
gners. If the Ceylon Government reciprocated in this way I have no 
doubt that we can easily come to a settlement. 

It is my desire to visit Ceylon though I cannot say just when this 
will be. After your return I hope to meet yon and discuss the matter 
with you and then fix a date for my own visit. Meanwhile, I hope that 
everyone conccmcd in Ceylon will avoid doing anything which worsens 
the situation. 


Yours sincerely^ 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


38. The Struggle of Indians in Natal' 


We arc watching with anxious interest and deep admiration our country- 
men's heroic struggle in South Africa.^ We shall be with you to the 
end. Jd Hind. 


1. Allaliabnd. 18 July 1946. Reply to a cable of the secretary of the Natal 
Indian Congress telling of the struggle in South Africa. The Hindustan Times. 
19 July 1946. 

2. In protest against the segregation law Indians in Durban started a satyagraha in 
June 1946 by establishing tented camps in the European residential zone. On 
24 June 1946, 99 passive resisters were arrested. 
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39. Request for Financial Support for Inter-Asian Relations 
Conference^ 


Dear. . 

'llic executive coniinittce of the Indian Council of World Affairs has 
endorsed my suggestion of an inter-Asian relations conference, to be 
held early next year at Delhi or sonic other suitable place in India. 'Fhe 
proposal has already had an encouraging response from prominent lea- 
ders in Syria, Indonesia, Burma and Ceylon. 

'riie main object of the Conference will be to exchange ideas regard- 
ing the common problems which all Asian countries must face in the 
IX)st-war era. 'I'hc final agenda cannot lx; prepared in detail without 
previous consultation with the participating countries. Tentatively, 
however, the following topics have been approved by the executive com- 
mittee of the Indian Council of W^orld Affairs: ^aj national movements 
for freedom in Asia; (b) racial problems, with special reference to the 
root-causes of racial conflicts; (c) transition from a colonial to national 
economy, dictated primarily by national interests, but with due regard 
to international cooperation; (d) inter-Asian emigration and the status 
and treatment of immigrants; (e) wx'lfarc problems, with special refer- 
ence to public health and nutrition; (f) problems of industrial labour 
and industrial development; (g) cultural problems, with special reference 
to education, art and architecture, scientific research and literature; (h) 
the status of women and women's movements in Asia. 

l*'ach participating country' will be invited to send a certain number of 
delegates and obesrvers, to be selected by organisations having objects 
similar to those of the Indian Council of World Affairs. Invitations 
will shortly go out to representative leaders in the different countries of 
Asia, so that we ma) hiwc at the conference :i full and satisfactory dis- 
cussion of the problems on the agenda. It is hoped that one result of 
the conference may be the periodical summoning of similar gatherings 
at suitable intervals at different centres in Asia. 

India, as the host, w'ill have to arrange hir the accommodation of the 
delegates who will attend the conference. Adequate preparations must 
lx* made for the reception of the delegates irom other countries and faci- 
lities afforded to them (to the extent that funds permit) to see some- 
thing of India during their stay in the country. An approximate esti- 
mate of the expenses of the conference is two lakh rupees. 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Jawaharlal wrote this letter from Delhi on 
30 July 1946 to many prominent people. 
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I have accepted the invitation of the executive committee of the 
Indian Council of World Affairs to be chairman of the committee en- 
trusted with the task of organising the conference. I would be grateful 
for a generous contribution from \ou to meet the expenses of the con- 
ferencc. Cheques may be drawn in my faxoiir and sent to me at the 
above address. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


40. Cable to Mahara] Singh' 


Greetings to Searchlight? Maj' it prove brave fighter in cause which 
is so gallantly represented todax by our felloxx countrymen in South 
Africa, I’hcir passive resistance struggle is not for Indians only but 
against all racial dominance and inequality and for human dignity and 
progress. They will ultimately xvin as India will xvin her freedom be- 
cause there is no other xvay to end xx’orld conflicts. 

1. 1 August 1946. A.l.C.C. File No. G-8/1946-47, p. 718, N.M.M.L. 

2. The SeaTchlight Weekly was .started to support the cause of Indians in South 
Africa. 


41. Awlal Battles over Java* 


The newspapers tell us of aerial battles over Java, where the Dutch are 
trying to smother and crush the Indonesian Republic. It is stated that 

1. Statement to the press, Wardha, 10 August 1946. From The Hindustan Timet, 
11 August 1946. 
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sonic Allied fighter planes have also cooperated with the Dutch. It is 
well for us to remember tliat, while we are inevitably concerned with our 
own struggle for independence, our brothers and sisters in Indonesia are 
fighting to retain their independence and to protect their iiew-bom Re- 
public. 'llie 17th of August is the Independence Day of Indonesia and 
1 aiu sure that on that day large numbers of people in India would like 
to send their greetings and good wishes to the people of Indonesia and 
to express their solidarity in the cause of Asian freedom. I hope to join 
the celebrations in Bombay on that day. The unity of Asian freedom 
from the cast, south east and west of tliis great continent becomes ever 
more evident. In ordeV to ensure this unity and to develop closer rela- 
tions between the different countries of Asia it has been proposed to 
hold a conference of representative's from Asian countries in January or 
February next. Meanwhile, our thoughts go to Java and all other places 
in Asia where the struggle for freedom is going on today. 


42. Restrictions on Immigration to East Africa' 


'I'lie W orking Connnittec having heard Mr. R.B. Pandya on lx;half of 
the Fast African Indian National Congress and Mr. llarichand M. Shah 
on behalf of the Africa and Overseas Merchants Chamber, on the attempts 
made by the CioNcrnments of Keiua, Uganda and Tanganyika to intro- 
duce anti'Indian immigration legislation, cxprt'ss their deep concern over 
the situation developing in these territories.- 
In view of the assurances given by the East African Governments to 
the Covernnicnt of India that defence regulations restricting immigra- 
tion were a tenn:)orar\- measure to inext cerPain wartime needs, the Work- 
ing Committee take a wry grave view of the refusal of these Govcnimcnts 

1. Resolution drafted by Jawaliarlal and passed by the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, Wardba, 12 August 1946. A.I.C.C. File No. 25/1946 p. 181, 
N.M.M.L. 

2 The bill aimed at making permanent the immigration restrictions imposed under 
cover of sliortage of food and housing as a tcinporaiy war measure. The bill 
also started that an immigration permit might he refused if it was sought for 
employment which a suitably qualified resident could take up. Permits required 
capital sums from the immigrants seeking to start business on their own account 
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to withdraw these regulations as promised, and ask the Ciovcrnnicnt of 
India to take appropriate measures to secure without delay the fulfil- 
ment of tliese promises bj the Governments concerned. 

"riie Working Committee can see no justification whatsoever tor the 
introduction of the immigration restriction bill in the present state ot 
the political, e^conomic and social development of the Kast African terri- 
tories and their inhabitants, and is emphatically of opinion tliat the Bri- 
tish Colonial Office should restore pre-war conditions as regards immigra- 
tion by withdrawing w’artimc regulations and should prevent the anti- 
Indian policy of the European inhabitants from being given sanction and 
legislative shape. 

Indians were in East Africa long Ix'forc ain British set foot on that soil 
and they could }X)int to as inaiiN generations ot usetiil industry on the 
coast as well as inland as the white settlers could count Ncars of residence. 
In cxinsidcratioii of this history of colonisation and o|K‘ning up of blast 
African territories, Mr. W inston Churchill came to tlic conclusion and 
wrote in his book many years ago that no government with a scrap of 
respect for honest dealing bctw'ccn man and man could introduce a 
policy of keeping Indians out of East Africa, 

lire Committee arc also of opinion that any step to bring about the 
economic union of the three East African territories should include the 
provision for equal representation as proposed by the British Colonial 
Office and should not yield to the pressure of the European ix)pulation 
to abandon this provision. 

llic Committee reiterate the protest against the resen'ation of the best 
part of the land, the Highlands, for white men, by excluding even the 
Africans to whom the soil of their own exjuntry must belong. 

The Committee wish all success to the delegation” going to East 
Africa under the leadership (^f Rajah Sir Maharaj Singh to study the 
situation on the advisability of dropping their proposed anti-Indian im- 
migation legislation which is now being precipitated, in view of deve- 
lopments in India, and hope that they wall be able to convina* the East 
African Governments that any anti-Indian policy encouraged in East 
Africa will be an intolerable addition to the insults and provocations 
which are aimed at India and which undoubtedly serve to ix)stix)nc the 
day of realisation of true world jx:acc and securitN. 

The Working Committee have noted with pleasure that cordial rela- 
tions prevail between the Africans and Indians, and trust that there will 

3. 'Hic Coveriinieiit of India had deputed Maharaj Siiigli, K. Sarwar Hasan and 
C.S. Jha to P’ast Africa to examine tlic extent to which Indian interests would 
be affected by the proposed Immigration Restriction Bill. 
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be continued cooperation between the two for their mutual advancement, 
and for the removal of the disabilities which are sought to be imposed 
upon both of them by the white settlers. 


43. Goodwill to East Africa* 


My good wislies to our countrymen and countiywomen in East Afrirca 
and through them to' the Africans, nie Congress Working Committee 
have already expressed their opinion on the ix)sition of Indians in East 
Africa and the attempts being made to prevent further immigration of 
Indians there and otherwise to diseriminate against our people.- 
Nowhere in the world can we accept a lower status for our people than 
the status of others. Nowhere will we approve of racialism or the sup- 
pression of one people or race by another. Indians abroad must always 
remember that they have the honour of India in their keeping. That is 
a great pivilege and responsibilit}'. lliat honour involves fair and 
friendly dealings with the people of the country they go to. It involves 
also non-submission to wrong and injustice. Jai Hind. 

1. Message to East African Indians, Bombay, 14 August 1946. The Hindu, 16 
August 1946. 

2. See preceding item. 


44. To C.W.W. Kannangara* 


3 August 1946 
Allahabad 


Dear Dr. Kannangata,^ 

Thank you for your letter of the 24th July, I have been wanting to visit 
Ceylon for some time past, but I arn not yet sure if or when I shall go 
there. 1 hat depends partly on my W'Ork here and partly on my coming 
to the conclusion that my visit will be useful to all concerned. Certain 
comments in the Ceylon press would seem to indicate that my proposed 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. At this time Minuter of Education in the Sri Lanka Government. 
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visit was not welcomed by some members of the Ceylon Government 
Naturally I do not wish to thrust myself where I am not wanted. My 
purpose in going to Ceylon was a friendly one of meeting Ceylonese lea- 
ders as wdl as Indians and trying to help in solving such problems as 
had arisen and putting an end to any friction that might exist. It was 
indeed with this viewpoint that our Congress Working Committee pass- 
ed a resolution advising the Ceylon Indian Congress to withdraw the 
strike of estate labourers. We arc eager and anxious to develop dose 
and friendly relations with the people of Ceylon because wc arc con- 
vinced that we have to pull together in the future. We do not look 
upon Ceylon as a foreign country and, therefore, it pains us when some 
of our friends there do not reciprocate fully. 

I would be happy to attend a meeting of the All-Ceylon Literary As- 
sociation, but as the date of my visit is entirely uncertain it would not 
be desirable for the Association to upset their programme because of me. 
In case I am in Ceylon at the time, I shall deem it a privilege to address 
the Literary Assodation. As you m«ist be aware, howe\'er, the situation 
in India is such that it is not easy for me to go abroad or to make any 
long-distance programme. 


Allahabad 
4 August 1946 


45. To C.E. Jayewardene* 


Allahabad 
4 August 1946 


Dear Mr. Jayewardene,''^ 

Thank you for your letter* of the 20th July. My visit to Ceylon is still 
a doubtful and far away affair. It is difficult for me to fix any engage- 
ments from here. But certainly I shall bear your kind invitation in 
mind. If I go to Ceylon it will be on a short visit and I shall be busy 
with my main object. 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Brother of J.R. Jayewardene and a leader of the Cc)'lon National Congress. 

3. In which Jayewardene invited Jawaharlal to 1)c his guest during his proposed 
visit to Sri I.anka. 
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We are all desirous here of devdoping closer relations with Ceylon. 
It is with this object that I would go there. I regret greatly that petty- 
minded people on both sides should come in the way of those closer 
relations. 

With all good wishes to you, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


46. ToE. Celler‘ 

Allahabad 
4 August 1946 

My dear Mr. Celler,® 

Thank you for your letter of July 8th for the good wishes it contains. 
We were all pleased to learn of the passage of your bill to permit Indian 
immigration and naturalisation in the United States.* This does not 
make much difference so far as numbers arc concerned, but undoubtedly 
it is a right gesture which should help in promoting better relations be- 
tween India and the United States. 

We in India know well of the interest you have taken in the cause 
of India’s freedom. We have appreciated your efforts in this direction. 
India will undoubtedly be independent in the near future in spite of our 
present difficulties. 'V^iat part she will play as an independent country, 
both domestically and internationally, is more difficult to say. What- 
ever that part may be, it will be an important one for she is too big a 
country to remain in the second rank. I hope that in this future India 
will have close relations with the United States to the mutual advantage 
of both countries. 

With all good wishes to you, 


Sincerely yours. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. (1888-1966); as member of the Uit. House of Representatives Celler advocated 
liberalisation of the immigration and naturalisation laws and generally supported 
the cause of India. 

3. The Indian Naturalisation Bill, passed by the U.S. Senate on 2 July 1946, provid- 
ed for the naturalisation of 4000 Indians already living in the U.S., and an 
annual immigration of 100 Indians. 
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47. To Rogor Baldwin* 


Allahabad 
6 August 1946 


My dear Roger, 

I received your letter® of April 14th a long time ago. I was happy to 
hear from you again not only because you are an old friend but also 
because of your irrepressible faith in the future of internationalism on a 
democratic basis. 1 wish I could share that optimism though certainly 
I do not despair, but the world is in a pretty bad .way and there seems 
to be no end to human folly. 

Looking at it from another point of view, it is exciting to be alive 
and to take part in what you say is the most significant struggle of our 
times. 


Ever yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Roger Baldwin wrote on 14 April 1946: “You arc one of the architects ot 

the new world far beyond the framers of the United Nations I am, as ever, 

hopeful for the future of intcmation.'ilism on a democratic basis.” 


48. Foundations of World Peace* 


Through iny young friend, Ram Krishna Bajaj,® and other delegates who 
arc going to tlie World Students Congress from India, I send my greet- 
ings and good wishes to the Congress which is meeting in the historie 
city of Prague. Ibe world is in a bad way and though the world war 
is over we live still in the tension of conflict and possible future wan. 
It is for the youth of the world to rescue humanity from this tragic round 
and to build anew on surer foundations. Those foundations must mean 


1. Wardlia, 9 August 1946. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. Tliis message was sent to 
the World Students Congress held at Prague on 18-31 August 1946. 

2. (b. 1923); younger son of Jamnalal Bajaj; imprisoned for participation in free- 
dom struggle, 1941 "and 1942-45; now an industrialist. 
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the elimination of fascism and imperialism and colonialism and racial- 
ism and the domination of one country or people or class over another. 
Only then will the true foundations of peace and progress be laid and 
the fear of war removed and the various peoples of the world cooperate 
together to build a new order of freedom for man. For freedom is in- 
divisible, just as peace is today indivisible. 

To this great task I hope the Students Congress will devote itself. 


49. Telegram to Lord Wavell' 


Congress Working Committee is deeply perturbed at news of despatch 
Indian troops to Iran.- For many years Congress has expressed strong 
objection to use Indian troops overseas without consent Indian people. 
This action appears more serious in altered circumstances of today. 
Committee has asked me refer matter to you for elucidation before 
further consideration. Would be grateful to have your reply here.** 

1. Sent from W'ardha, 10 August 1946. J.N. Collection. 

2. On 3 August 1946, the Government of India announced that Indian troops had 
been sent to Basra in order that they miglit be at hand for the protection, 
should circumstances demand it, of Indians British and Arabs and to safeguard 
Indian and British interests in south Iran. 

3. Wavell replied that the troops had been sent to Iraq where they were welcomed, 
and not to Iran, that there were vital Indian interests in regard to oil supply, 
and that many Indian lives were threatened. 


50. Inter-Asian Relations' 


I remember when I was in Europe just twenty years ago, I attended a 
conference in Brussels, at which many Asian and Pluropcan countries 

1. Address to a meeting convened by the Bombay branch of the Indian Council of 
World Affairs, 22 August 1946. India Quarterly, (New Delhi), Vol. 11. 1946, 
pp. 323-326. 
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were represented. Tlien those who came from Asia met together, and 
we talked about developing some kind of contacts so tliat we could meet 
occasionally, somewhere in Asia, and develop political, economic and 
other rdations, and, at any rate, get to know each other better. But 
thou^ everybody agreed, and there were plenty of people from China, 
Indo-China, Indonesia, Cq'lon, India, some from Syria, and I think 
one or two from Iran, an odd fact emerged: that this conference or meet- 
ing that we might have, of representatives from Asia, could not meet 
anywhere in Asia! It was easier to meet in Paris, Berlin, or Brussds, 
or London, than anywhere in Asia, partly because of political restrictions 
and partly because of travel difficulties which made it easier to reach 
European countries than any part of Asia. So the project dropped, and 
contacts dropped, except in so far as, for the following years, I remain- 
ed in touch with many of these people from Syria to Indo-China. We 
used to correspond sometimes and it might interest you to know that 
some of the friends I made twenty years ago at the conference are runn- 
ing the Indonesian Republic today; and those old contacts have stood 
us well because, apart from knowing each other distantly, personal rela- 
tionships made me personally more interested in Indonesia and to a 
small extent made them more interested in India. And if you have 
read any of the statements made by the Indonesian leaders you will find 
an amazing knowledge in them of Indian affairs, Indian political deve- 
lopments— even in some detail. As you know also, recently— some months 
bade— they offered to send a great deal of rice here. That too, I think, 
was partly due to certain personal contacts that began nearly twenty 
years ago. 

It is extraordinary really, when you come to think of it, that no one 
has pre\'iously sponsored a new organisation or group of individuals, 
such as an Asiatic— forgive me, I dislike using ffiat word— Asian confer- 
ence because it is so obviously a thing that should be done. Espedally 
now, that i.s, since the last war, closer relations between Asian countries 
have become so absolutely essential that, whether you sponsor this con- 
ference or not, it is bound to come and as it is bound to come we may 
as well take a lead in it because, whichever way you look at it, India 
happens to be the centre of all this. Nowadays, one hears a great deal 
about regions. Well, whether one talks of the Middle East, or Middle 
West, or South East x^sia, or China, they all impinge on India; all de- 
pend on India, economically, politically and for defence purposes. They 
cannot hdp looking at India and we cannot help looking at them. There 
has been a great deal of talk about southern Asia and south eastern Asia 
regions, in which of course India is included. Other people have talked 
about an Indian Ocean region and again India is induded. India is also 
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the centre viewed in terms of the defence of the countries of western 
Asia. It is obvious that India has to be some kind of a base for defence. 
The other day I saw something about some kind of military memoran- 
dum, and it was said there, that if anything took place in the Middle 
East obviously defence must be organised from India. In any defence 
organisation from India, obviously the second base must be South India. 
So even South India comes into it. Nowadays you must think of these 
things in terms of 'depth' as they call it. So it seems that in the modem 
world it is inevitable for India to be the centre of things in Asia. (In 
that term, I would include Australia and New Zealand too, being in the 
Indian Ocean region. East Africa comes into it also.) If so, it is about 
time that we in India began to think of this conference not vaguely but 
concretely and to think of it in cooperation with tlie representatives of 
all these other countries. I wish many of our people could visit these 
countries more than they do, not merely as tourists, but in many other 
ways. I should like to have political contacts with those countries but 
so long as political contacts are not available, cultural contacts, economic 
contacts and other contacts can grow. This conference that is proposed 
might well begin tliis kind of development. A conference at an expert 
level, under the auspices of an unofficial and non-political body like the 
Indian Council of World Affairs, to review the position of Asia in the 
post-war world, exchange ideas on the problems which are common to all 
Asian countries and study the ways and means of promoting closer con- 
tacts between them will, I am sure, lead to fruitful results. 

I was asked who was to send representatives. I have not the least 
notion, because that really depends on the type of organisations they 
have there and without knowledge of that how am I to reply to that 
question? I would suggest that your definition should be vague and 
not exclusive, so that you can adjust yourself to any type of organisation 
—provided it is not undesirable— that you find in those countries. It 
may be even tliat Governments might be unofficially represented. If 
some countries have no organisations of this type and want to send 
observers, they should be welcome. A type of organisation like the 
Pacific Relations Institute — something like that— should be peculiarly 
suitable. Probably in each country they have their own type of organi- 
sation and I think they should be pennitted to send delegates. Pint 
try to find out what organisations there are and then pick and choose 
between them, without being too exclusive about it. When you have 
more than one organisation to choose from they may be asked to send 
a joint and agreed delegation. What is important is that we must have 
from each country the best men that it can send, men who are well con- 
versant with the problems set for discussion, the needs of their countries 
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and their rdations with those of the rest of Asia. In the choice of de- 
legates, the need to represent different points of view at the conference 
will, I am sure, be home in mind. Thus you may have dd^ates from 
Palestine to present both the Jewish and the Arab points of view. The 
dd^tes from China may put forward the points of view of both the 
Kuomintang and the Communists. At the same time care must be 
taken to avoid trespassing upon the domestic problems of particular 
states. The conference is an inter-Asian relations conference and every 
cate must be taken to see that the subjects sdected for discussion and 
the approadi to them are strictly inter-Asian in character. We avoid, on 
the one hand, controversial issues relating to particular Asian states and, 
on the other, issues which have mote dian an Asian inddence and can 
be solved only at higher levels. 

I remember, when this subject was bdng discussed at first, some peo- 
ple thought the conference might be confined to south eastern Asia. I 
don't see why only south eastern Asia should be invited although it does 
form a r^ion somewhat, from the defence and economic points of view, 
more closely allied to India. Then some people were afraid that if we 
spread out too much we might get nowhere, but I think we should 
spread out. I do not suppose that at this conference any revolutionary 
changes would be made, or anything would happen politically that would 
create a marked diange in any country. I do think, however, that the 
mere act of holding this conference is psychologically revolutionary, that 
is to say, in making the people of Asia think in terms of closer coopera- 
tion with each other. 

You know that in China one of the marked effects of flie last war, 
of the Japanese invasion, was to push their southern regions nearer to 
India and this led them to think more of India. The Burma Road deve- 
lopment was a result of this. And their previous outlook, which was 
confined to the Treaty Ports,® was upset and reversed and they had to 
think of the mainland more than of the hinterland. To some extent 
this had also happened more in recent years as a result of air traffic. 

I wonder if you have realised that one of the major effects of the Bri- 
tish occupation of India was the isolation of India from the rest of Asia. 
Until the British came here India had many close contacts with her 
neighbouring countries, but the result of British rule, partly deliberately, 
and partly as a result of the devdopment of sea routes, cut us off com- 
pletely from these countries and our contacts with each other were boken 


2. The five Chinese ports — Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningbo and Shanghai — that 
were opened to British comuls and merdiants in 1842 at the end of the First 
Opium War. 
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except by way of sea routes controlled by Europe, more espeaally by 
Eng^nd. 

In the last twenty or thirty years great changes have been taking 
place for various reasons, but more especially because of the devdop* 
ment of airlines, and again, inevitably, India is getting into contact more 
and more witii those countries. 

I referred earlier to the Middle East, the Middle West, to China and 
South East Asia. Tlien there is a huge chunk of a country to the 
north of us, that is, Soviet Russia including Siberia and Turkestan. 
Obviously it is desirable for India to have rdations with it — close rela- 
tions— and I should imagine that, as soon as India can do so, one of 
the first things we should do is to establish proper diplomatic relations 
with all these Asian countries, including all the Asian Republics of 
the Soviet Union — which are very important for us from the political point 
of view. As to where and how these Republics of the Soviet Union would 
participate and what place they would occupy in the conference, I am 
not dear in my own mind, because as far as I know that would depend 
entirely on the governments there and I do not know whether they 
have any private organisations of this type. It might be possible for 
some observers to come here from these regions. I should personally 
like to have them here beeause it would be to our mutual interest to 
get to know each other. 

Talking of subjects for discussion, these include (a) national move- 
ments for freedom in Asia; (b) racial problems with special reference 
to the rootcauses of radal conflicts; (c) transition from a colonial to 
a national economy, dictated primarily by national interests, but with 
due regard to international cooperation; (dl inter-Asian emigration and 
the status and treatment of immigrants; (e) welfare problems with spedal 
reference to public health and nutrition; (f) problems of industrial lab- 
our and industrial development; (g) cultural problems with special re- 
ference to education, art and architecture, sdentific research and litera- 
ture; and (h) the status of women and women’s movements in Asia. 
Every one of these problems raises issues of the first magnitude for the 
future of Asia. It is possible that you may call them non-political sub- 
jects; but they all impinge on politics, with a background of econotnics, 
if you like radal problems, which are terribly important and are likely 
to become more important in future; in fact these problems all impinge 
on politics. The conference will not be meeting politically in the sense 
to become more important in future; in fact these problems all impinge 
cannot ignore the political aspect, and I should imagine that there should 
be perfect freedom of discussion about these matters. If you want to 
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include politics you may do so. Th^ will not be ruled out All these 
things you have to deal with in a rather flexible manner, particularly as 
you have no precedent of any kind to guide you and you have to make 
rules while you are functioning. Probably there will be diflBculties, con- 
flicts, etc., but you should tiy to avoid conflicts on major issues of the 
day as tar as possible. One of the major issues of the day is a certain 
conflict between the great powers and wc arc seeing daily reports of 
specimens of what is called ‘open diplomacy’ even in the Peace Con- 
ference that is being hdd. That conflict between the great powers real- 
ly colours all politics of the world today and it may colour them even 
more in the future. Almost every country gradually has to take sides— 
not sides in the material sense but sides in the poUtical sense— especially 
those countries which are involved in the happenings in Iran. What is 
happening in Iran today is a very serious problem. I do not know all 
the facts, but it is obvious that what is happening in Iran might lead to 
very big trouble. On the one hand, the British have sent troops there 
openly to protect their oil interest; on the other, Russia says that she will 
send Russian forces down from the north. Well, between the two, I 
don’t quite know what happens to Iran. I think anyway that it would 
be better that we should not go too deeply into the political problems of 
the day. But apart from that politics are bound to come in and you 
will have to face them. I do not see how you can ignore them. More 
especially, developments in Iran make one realise that the world is mov- 
ing very fast. In what direction wc arc moving I don’t know, but it is 
certainly not a pleasant direction and we are certainly not in a static 
condition. Anyway, we have to proceed as if nothing untoward will 
happen on a big scale. We have no doubt that, if we do meet, the con- 
ference will not put an end to the world’s troubles. 'The conference 
will help to promote good relations with neighbouring countries. It 
will help to pool ideas and experience with a view to raising living stan- 
dards. It will strengthen cultural, social and economic ties among the 
peoples of Asia. The data papers presented to the conference will con- 
stitute valuable documents and the discussions on them will, we hope; 
throw out concrete suggestions for practical policy. 

I do not see why we in India or a group of Asian nations should be 
pushed this way or that way. Why shouldn’t we stand on our own teet 
and not be just playthings of great powen? Naturally, we all have our 
sympathies but if we meet together and confer together, we may deve- 
lop a sense of solidarity and strength which may help us to devdop some 
kind of a real inter-Asian policy (I hope against nobody, against neither 
Europe, America nor Russia, nor any other power) primarily to preserve 
and devdop oursdves and to hdp world peace so far as we can. 
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Just one word more. Apart from our immediate problems, people 
have some kind of distant view of die shape of things to come. Many 
persons think tliat, in the course of the next generation or so, a world 
federation will be established. Ultimately, I suppose it is bound to 
come it the world survives till then. But short of that it is inevitable 
that larger and larger federations will develop. I do not know when 
that will be. It may be in Asia; it may be in Europe. There may be 
two or three federations. In Asia it seems inevitable that two or three 
huge federations will develop. But whichever way you look at i^ whether 
it is a kind of federation between South East Asia and India (and these 
countries are taken togfether, may be for economic and other reasons) or 
may be a big federation of West Asia up to India or including India, or 
East Asia and India leaving out China, and (it is quite conceivable that 
these federations might develop) India immediately becomes the cen- 
tre again of everything. India is going to be the centre of a very big 
federation and, if you think in those terms, problems of today in India 
immediately take another shape. Take, for instance, the so-called com- 
munal problem in India today. It becomes completely different if you 
think of it in terms of a large federation consisting of India and other 
countries which are on the borders of India, to the right and to the left 
And so, from the point of view of all these possible developments of the 
future, and not too distant future, it is very desirable for us to gain con- 
tacts and develop closer relations with countries all over Asia. 


51, To Johanan Kaufmann* 

Allahabad 
August 25, 1946 

Dear Comrade,® 

Thank you for your letter of the 9fli July. I am glad that you like my 
book Glimpses of World History. 

I have been following events in Palestine with great attention and in- 
terest. I have every sympathy for the Jews but I feel that the only way 
tor them to find a solution of the Palestine problem is through coopera- 
tion with the Arabs. Any attempt to coerce them is not going to succeed 
and will only lead to bitter memories. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. JJ'I. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. A lawyer in Td Aviv. 
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52. ToW. Rahula^ 


Allahabad 
August 25, 1946 


My deal Bhikkhu Rahula, 

You will forgive me, I hope, for the delay in answering your letters® of 
the 28th July. 1 read these with great interest and Aryanayakam also 
told me much about the movement in which you are taking such an im- 
portant part. We have given much thought to Ceylon and the future 
idations of Ceylon and India. 1 have no doubt in my mind that there 
is no other way except a federation of India, Ceylon and other countries 
of South East Asia. But obviously this can only be a matter to be- 
decided by free will of those concerned. 1 realise that India being so 
big and potentially strong must rather frighten some people in Ceylon. 
Yet I do not think there is any reason to fear. 

In the context of the world today a country like Ceylon cannot be 
isolated. It may perhaps hang on to England for a while but that too 
cannot last long. So the only way out is tor a free and equal partner- 
ship with India. If that is so, then any step taken to keep the peoples 
of Ceylon and India estranged from one another is a wrong step and 
opposed to the natural course of historical development. 

I want to visit Qeylon very much as early as possible but I fear this 
may not be easy in the near future. When 1 come there I shall cer- 
tainly meet you and your colleagues. 


Yours sincerdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Conespondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. He invited Jawahailal to Sri Lanka to preside over a function of the Vidyalankaia 
Fiaveena, a Buddhist university. 


53 To Lord Wavell‘ 


New Delhi 
28 August 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

International Labour Organisation Conference: Thank you for your 
letter of 24th August about the International Labour Organisation Con- 

1. JN. Collection. . 
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feience which begins in Montreal on the 19th September. As the dde- 
gates have to leave soon for some preliminary conferences, it is diffi- 
cult to make any changes at this stage either in the dd^tes or in the 
advisers. But, as you have suggested, the new government may consider 
this matter and decide to send other del^ates. 

Peace Conference: Regarding the Peace Conference which is bdng 
hdd in Paris, it is difficult to know exactly what the position is and how 
matters will shape themselves. India is naturally interested not only in 
the problems of some of the African territories but in the wider and 
more vital problem of ensuring peace and security. An Indian delegate 
will have to express India’s viewpoint on this more basic problem also. 
For the present, however, we fed that no steps need be taken regarding 
the choice of fresh delegates. The interim government can consider the 
situation then existing and decide this matter. 

U.N.O. General Assembly: You told me that some provisional 
arrangements have been made for the representation of India at the 
forthcoming meeting of the U.N.O. General y\ssembly in America at 
which tlic South African Indian question is likely to come up for consi- 
deration. You suggested some names too which included Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai^ and Mr. Deshmukh,” till latdy the 
Agent General in South Africa. You, however, said that Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar might be induced to go more specially for a meeting of tbe 
section over which he has been presiding. 

In view of the past work that Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar has done as 
president of this section and the desire of the British Foreign Secretary 
to have him to continue this work, we are agreeable to his doing so. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu is unfortunately not well enough to undertake 
this journey. We suggest that the following three del^ates might be 
appointed for this meeting if the U.N.O. General Assembly: Mrs. Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit, Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru, and Syed Raza Ali^ who 
was Agent General tor India in South Africa some years ago. We have 
been unable to approach these three and get their consent for lack of 
time, but we think they would make a good team, more specially for 

2. (1891-1954); joined the I.C.S. in 1914; India's Agent-General to the U.S., 1941-47; 
Secietaiy-Geneial, Ministry of External Affairs, 1947-52; Governor of Bombay, 
1952-54. 

3. R.M. Deshmukh (b. 1892-1981); High Gommissioner for India in South Africa, 
1945-47; Prime Minister and Adwser to the Rajpramukh of Vindhya Praderii, 
1947-48; member, Rajya Sabha, 1952-53. 

4. (1882-1949); took part in Swaraj and Ktiilafat movements but then left the 
Congress; member, Coundl of States, 1921-26; member. Public Service Com- 
mission, 1926-31; Agent-General for India in South Afriea, 1935-38. 
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the South African issue. We suggest that Mrs. Pandit might be the 
leader of the delegation. It is possible that she may not be able to 
remain out of India for a lengthy period, but she could go for tvvo or 
three wed^. 

If you so desire one or two other names can be added from your list 
to these three. 


Yours sincerdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


54. Objectives of India's Foreign Policy^ 

Jawaharlal Nehru: India’s new popular government will take a lively 
interest in international affairs, pursuing an independent policy com- 
patible with her own national interests. 

Question: Would not the new government, which takes office on 
Monday, become so engrossed in internal changes along nationalist 
lines that foreign affairs will be left in the background? 

JN: It is impossible for me at this time to blueprint in detail India’s 
foreign policy. I re-affirm, however, my interpretation of India’s future 
foreign policy as I stated it in March.^ I said that India would be attract- 
ed more to those countries which favoured her own independence and 
progress. Her general policy is sure to be one of promoting world peaces 
preventing aggression and helping, insofar as possible, in the attain- 
ment of freedom by subject countries of Asia and Africa. We want to 
be friendly with the three principal powers, but only on the basis of 
complete freedom. Generally speaking, India would not like to entangle 
hersdf with other people’s feuds and imperialist rivalries. 

Our desire is that India pull her full weight; in world affairs. Her in- 
fluence will be for peace and freedom and there is no doubt that despite 
internal preoccupations and changes, we will take a lively interest in 
foreign affairs — partly because we want to do so, and partly because no 
country can ignore them today. 

Q: How can India promote world peace and yet avoid entangle- 
ment? 

JN: With other people’s feuds, I mean the latter phrase specifically in 
rdation to India’s role as a subject nation involved in British policies. 

It doesn’t mean a policy of isolating India. It means we are not allow- 

1. Interview given to George E. Jones in Delhi on. 30 August 1946 and published 
in The New York Times, 2 ^tember 1946. 

2. See ante, pp. 524-523. 
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ing ourselves to be exploited in international affairs. 

Q: Do you think that the political turmoil of recent years will ex- 
ercise an emotional effect on the association of Britain and India in 

foreign and Commonwealth affairs? 

JN: It is inevitable that until India achieves complete freedom, there is 
bound to be latent friction, and the emotional aspect will be evident. 
Much will depend on how far the United Kingdom refrains from inter- 
fering in Indian affairs and leaves us free to act as we wish. 

The new government will consider its association with British and Com- 
monwealth policies on a basis of cooperation for our mutual advantage. 
This refers to a question which brought up such empire agreements as 
the dollar pool.® 

There is presently no question of a pan-Asiatic federation, but it is 
India’s desire to develop close cultural and economic relations with her 
neighbour countries. Of course we cannot interfere in internal develop- 
ments of other countries. We would welcome China’s unification on a 
democratic basis. 

So far as we are concerned, we are entirely in favour of recognition of 
the Indonesian republic. 

Q: Would you comment on future relations between India and the 
United States? 

JN: 1 foresee development of economic and cultural intercourse with 
the U.S. to meet India’s own needs in raising her standards of living. 
This development had been hampered m the past by intervention of 
British authority, which prevented direct contacts between India and 
other peoples. 

Our aim is to develop India, industrially, educationally and otherwise 
at a rapid pace. Our object is to raise the standard of living of tire 
masses. For this purpose we shall have to train vast numbers of people. 

We would like to send a number to the United States. From a cul- 
tural point of view, we would like to exchange students and professors. 
In the past, our foreign relations have been largely governed by British 
policy. They have not only been strictly limited but also unreal. Th^ 
did not represent the relationship of people looking toward each other. 
A free democratic government in India would naturally expand these 
relations. 

Q: Will your duties in the new government take you abroad, 
witii particular reference to the United States? 

JN: It is possible that my work may take me abroad, but for some 
it will be difficult to leave India. 

3. India accumulated during the war a credit balance in the United States. This 
dollar pool was liquidated under the Anglo-American loan agreement of 6 
December 1945. 
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The Discovery of India 


1. To Nilima DevP 


Allahabad 
March 28, 1946 

« 

My dear Nilima, 

1 received four copies of The Discovery of India today. I am afraid 
most of my friends have come out with criticism of its make-up and 
appearance. I do not know whether any material diange can be made 
in the next impression. Certainly in the new edition that you will print 
there must be a number of important changes. About that I shall write 
to you when the time comes. Meanwhile, if it is possible to have some 
changes in the next impression of the second ten thousand, please have 
them made. I am enumerating below some of the matters requiring look- 
ing into and changing: 

1. The most important is that the inner margin is not sufficient and 
it is difficult to read the book. I do not know why this mistake 
has been made. The widtii of the page is too small. This takes 
away from the attractiveness, but what is more important is this 
business of the inner margin. The book does not open sufficient- 
ly well for one to read it properly. Would it not be possible to 
have a wider page with the same printed formes which you have 
already got. 

2. The back of the binding should be neater without the curving 
lines. I would prefer a different colour. 

3. The dust cover also might be changed. 

4. The paper of the book does not always appear to be uniform. 

In a new edition the page should be definitely bigger, the type possi- 
bly somewhat smaller, the paper slightly thinner, and the index in much 
smaller tvpe. The whole book will then be about 500 to 550 pages. 

Yours affectionatdy, 
Jawaharlal Ndiru 


1. Collection. 
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2. To RIchardJ. Walsh* 


Allahabad 
19 April 1946 


Dear Mr. Walsh, 

I suppose the American edition of my book The Discovery of India 
^ill be coming out soon. I find that a few copies have been sent to 
America by some U.S. office here. More could not be sent as they are 
not available in the market. 

I should like you to send complimentary copies of the book on my 
behalf to a number of friends in America. For the moment I ean’t 
draw up a list of them and I suppose you could make a list more easily. 
I might, however, mention the following names: 

President Truman 
Mrs. Roosevelt 
Henry Wallace 
Sumner Welles 
Congressman Cellar 
Louis Fischer 
Frances Gunther 
Claire Boothe Luce 

Roger N. Baldwin of the Civil Liberties Union 
Anup Singh 

My two nieces — Nayantara Pandit & Rita Pandit and Benton who used 
to be in Chicago University and who now, I believe is an under- 
secretary of state or some such thing 
Norman Thomas 
Mrs. Paul Robeson 

Of course you will give a copy on my bdralf to Pearl Buck. Many 
other names will suggest themselves to you. Please send a copy to 
Kishna Menon in London. 

How do matters stand in r^ard to translation of the book into Euro- 
pean languages, especially Spanish? 


Yours sincody, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J14. Collectioii. 
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3. To Nlllma DevP 


New Delhi 
April 25, 1946 


My dear Nilima, 

I have your telegram. I have no time to revise the book for the 
second edition. Two minor errors were pointed out to me by some- 
one but I have lost trace of them. If any such errors come to my notice 
later I shall let you know. 

I want to know exacdy what the second edition is going to be like 
in size, shape, type, binding, cover, price etc. It should be possible for 
you to have dummy copies made previously for inspection. The price 
should be definitdy lower. 

I have just received the following telegram from Calcutta: 

Pray permit publication of ten thousand copies Discovery of India 
within three months at rupees five each. Royalty rupees ten thousand 
in advance. Letter follows — Book Emporium Limited. 

No letter has come so far. Naturally I cannot give them permission 
over your head. But this tel^am itself indicates how necessary it is to 
reduce the price of the book. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Ndiru 


1. JN. Collectioii. 


4. To Nilima DevP 


New Delhi 
April 29, 1946 


My dear Nilima, 

I have sent a reply to your tdegram. As a matter of fact I have already 
written to you fully. You can go ahead with arrangements for the 
second edition of twenty thousand. But I want full particulars about 
this edition and later on dummy copies. As I have said, the price must 
be definitdy lower. I did not particularly like the paper of the last 

1. JN. Collection. 
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edition. It hardly seemed like the sample you had first sent me. I hope 
>'011 will arrange for more suitable paper. 

Yours affectionatdy, 
Jawaharlal Ndiru 


5. To V.K. Krishna Menon' 

Simla 
5 May 1946 

My dear Krishna, 

Chandralekha arrived here today and gave me your letter of 27th April. 
I am sending a brief reply. Perhaps I might write more later. But it 
is not an easy matter to discuss the important issues that we are facing 
in a letter. I should love to have an opportunity of a talk with you 
so that I could tell you of the internal situation in India. It is always 
difficult to understand this from abroad. It is a complicated situation 
both within the Congress and outside it. 

I appreciate all that you have written, but you must remember that 
we have to function within certain limitations due to that internal situ- 
ation. I am writing this after the first meeting of the conference. We 
have viewed this Simla affair with considerable disfavour, but it was 
difficult to refuse the invitation. During the last five or six wedcs 
since the Cabinet delegation has been here no progress has been made 
in any direction. Perhaps it might be better to say that there has 
been a marked deterioration. Anyway I suppose the next ten days or 
so will show some results, good or bad. 

What you write about the international situation is helpful in under- 
standing it. There is a general appreciation of that here, but I must 
tell you that there has come about a certain change not only in Con- 
gress circles but elsewhere also in the attitude to Russia. This is chiefly 
the result of the feeling against the Communist Party of India and 
their support of Pakistan and Jinnah. Because the Communist Party 
is intimatdy connected with Russia that prejudice has been transferred 
to .some extent to Russia. Also events in tiie Middle East, especially 
in Iran, have produced this result. It would be incorrect to say' that 
there is any definite anti-Russian feeling, but it is true that the previous 
enthusiasm for Russia has considerably lessened. The general opinion 
is that America as wdl as Russia are full of the pride of power and 

1. 'V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 
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military might and do not very much care for the high professions they 
have made. India should, therefore^ keep clear of any commitments 
and, in so far as possible, refuse to be entangled. 

I note what you say about my book. I have not seen the proof 
formes that you have sent yet. Of course there must be an index. 1 
suppose you have received a copy of the book published in India. This 
contains an index. Tlic publisher can arrange for this. It might help 
you to make your own index. Anyhow we must arrange for one. 

I should like you to come here in June or whenever you can. I have 
long been of opinion that you should visit India and gain first hand 
acquaintance with conditions here. By June we should know more 
clearly where we stand. Perhaps there might be a meeting of the new 
All India Congress Committee in June. 

1 received your cable about the Congress presidentship. It is all very 
well for you to express your pleasure at it, but I am not pleased, and 
yet I see no way out. I shall write to you more later. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


P.S.. . . 

I read out your letter to Gandhiji, Maulana and Patel. Gandhiji 
said it was a good letter, by which, I suppose, he meant that he agreed 
with your analysis generally. But he added, much as he would like to 
follow j'our suggestions^ about the interim period, the facts here did 
not permit him or others to go quite that far. 

Jawaharlal 

2. Krishna Menon had suggested that the Congress should insist for the interim 
period on a strong centre. . . “in which neither the Viceroy nor any other 
limb of the old empire has a place. . . The British know that they cannot rely 
on thci .army.” 


6. ToNilimaDevP 


Simla 
10 May 1946 


My dear Nilima, 

Your letter of the 5th May. I note what you say about the proposed 
changes in the second edition. I shall be able to judge of them when 
I see the dummy. 


1. J.N. Collection. ” 
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You suggested, I think, that the second edition should consist of 
20,000 copies. Obviously if 20,000 copies are printed the price will be 
proportionately reduced. Also the bigger size of the page will reduce 
the price somewhat. I am anxious that the price of the second edition 
should be as low as possible. The larger the edition the lower the 
price. Modern publishing believes in big editions and low prices. How- 
ever, we shall consider this when you write to me in more detail. 

As for my royalties on the first impression I suggest that you might 
send them direct to the Punjab National Bank, Allahabad, and ask 
them to credit it to my account. You can send the account to me 
to Allahabad. 


Yours affectionatdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


7. To Horace Alexander* 


New Ddhi 
18 August 19^ 


Dear Plorace, 

Thank you for your attempt at appraisal. This is the kind of appraisal 
that I like. 

You are quite right in saying that my book is really two bocks in 
one. Indeed I would say it is three or four books in one. 

Our knowledge of the period of Indian expansion is so limited that 
it is difficult to have full political or economic information about it. 
I imagine that there was some kind of trade with India from the earliest 
times. Cultural influences followed and then political conquest The 
political conquest may not have been directly organised from India. 
Probably adventurous cadets of royal families went over and took posses- 
sion. It is evident, however, that they mixed with the people there 
and as a result a kind of joint governmental system was evolved. Con- 
tacts with India must necessarily have been infrequent So India as 
such could not exercise any imperialist sway there. It is apparent both 
on the political and cultural sides, that a kind of amalgam grew up, a 
mixture of India and local conditions. When powerful empires grew 


1. J.N. Collection. Alexander’s letter is not available. 
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up in South East Asia some of them were certainly imperialist and they 
tried to conquer and colonise neighbouring countries. India as such 
did not directly take part in this. Indeed those empires were probably 
more vital than India at that time. But in any event the religious, 
cultural and artistic impulse from India was very strong throughout 
that period and it was common both for the Buddhists and the Hindus. 

I do not say anything about the other paragraphs of your letter which 
make one think so much. 

I received another letter from you a few days ago in which a sug- 
gestion was made that American experts might ‘be brought out here for 
our constitution-making. I consulted some of my colleagues and they 
were all of opinion that this would not be worthwhile. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


8. To Nilima Dovi* 


New Delhi 
September 1, 1946 


My dear Nilima, 

Your letter of the 30th August. I have received 25 copies of the second 
edition that you sent. 

Krishna Menon has spoken to me of his meeting you. I am glad you 
got on well together. 

As regards your suggestion of bringing out an omnibus volume of my 
writings, I have no objection to it, but it is quite impossible for me to 
give any time to this matter. You will have to look elsewhere for this. 
I do not collect speeches which usually appear in distorted form in news- 
papers. As for articles, I usually keep a copy. Most of the important 
ones have appeared in some books. Some of the later ones I sent to 
Krishna Menon. 

You must realise that I am desperately busy with other things. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. JK. Collection. 
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National Herald 


1. To M. Chalapathi Rau' 

New Delhi 
27 April 1946 

My dear Chalapathi Rau, 

I should like the Herald to pay special attention to the developments 
taking place in the Indian Anny, Navy and Air Force. Some of these 
are rather remarkable and indicate an indefinitely long period of practi- 
cally British control. Large numbers of British officers are being kept 
or imported. In the Navy it appears that since the R.I.N. strike large 
numbers of persons have been dismissed and British officers are being 
brought in. I enclose a note for you on the R.I.N. which will give you 
facts. 

Ihe future of the army as contemplated by Headquarters now is an 
army of 250,000 men with an officer personnel of 8,800 including 1,000 
emergency commissioned officers plus 700 regulars. This number of 
1,700 will be available by April 1947; another 1,000 will be available 
out of V.C.Os, I.O.Rs etc. 'fliis will mean roughtly 33% Indians. In 
addition to this, 2,400 regular British officers are said to be available. 
The proposed Military Academy is supposed to turn out 300 officers 
per year. This means that it will take from 20 to 30 years to nation- 
alise the Indian anny fully. Tlic method of selection is such that it 
does not favour Indians. 

In the Air Force, while fresh personnel is needed, demobilisation of 
the technical equipment and medical branches is taking place. This 
also leads to more British officers coming in, especially as it is proposed 
to add a number of squadrons to the Air Force. 

In all the services there has been and is racial discrimination and 
differential pay. This is being brought out in the R.I.N. inquiry! 

Our basic position is this: We are not concerned with percentages 
etc.; we want complete control of the Indian Army by an Indian 
national government and the complete withdrawal of the British aftriy 
from India. The Government will then decide as to how many foreign 
experts it needs and what position they should occupy. All this talk 
of percentages is therefore beside the point except that it is creating 
vestal interests in the defence forces. 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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i^ain this policy obviously does not fit in with Indian independence, 
ludepehdrac^' if; it fneans anything at all, means that there is not a 
single f(»dgn soldier on Indian soil. This policy is, therefore, to be 
considered in relation to political talks now. There is no reality in 
these talks if it is presumed that the British army or British control of 
the army will continue. 

We have succeeded in getting newsprint allotment for the Qaumi 
Aivaz for two months. I hope we shall be able to continue it after that 
period also. This paper is doing very good work and must continue. I 
suggest to you that you might have in the Herald a weekly column 
dieted to the Urdu press. It is extraordinary what these Urdu papers, 
chiefly Muslim League papers, are writing now. You might ask Hayat- 
ullah Ansari^ editor of the Qaumi Awaz, to supply you with this 
column. 

The position here is still very fluid and no one knows exactly what is 
going to happen. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. (!>. 1911); editor of Hindustan Weekly, 1937-42 and since 1945 of Qaumi Awaz; 
member, U.P. Legislative Council, 1952-66; member, Rajya Sabha, 1966-72. 


2. To Krishna Narain' 


New Delhi 
1 May 1946 


My dear Krishnaji,^ 

I am writing to you about Qaumi Awaz. Ilayatullah Ansari came here 
a few days ago and told us that the paper would have to stop unless 
Government permission for newsprint was forthcoming. Nandan had 
already done his best and failed. We tried again and Nandan took a 
^eat deal of trouble in the matter. We were anxious that the paper 
should continue for various obvious reasons. Ultimately Nandan suc- 
ceeded in getting permission for newsprint for another two months. 
That really means that we shall be able to get newsprint after the two 
months are over also. You were informed of this by telegram. 

1. J.N. Papers, N.MAf.L. 

2. (b. 1904); industrialist of Lucknow; managing director of the National Herald, 
1938-42 and 1945-52. 
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Subsequently Nandan showed me your telegram asking for 
lls. 100,000 immediately for this purpose. This rather took our breath 
away, for obviously this sum is not forthcoming anyway. No mention 
of this had been made at the National Herald's directors’ meeting. I 
gather that the Qaumi Awaz is making a name for itself and is doing 
good 'work. There is a consensus of opinion on this point. On the 
other hand it appears that the management is bad and there is a lot 
of wastage. Obviously this must be remedied. I wish you would look 
into this matter and give your advice. The Nationd Herald manage- 
ment should take charge of this directly or indirectly. Anyway it is 
entirely for you to decide what arrangements should be made. I think 
a considerable saving can be made in various ways. Probably it is 
desirable, in view of the shortage of newsprint, to reduce the size of 
the paper. Some foreign services which are not wholly necessary can 
also be limited. Other changes will suggest themselves to you. Hayat- 
ullah Ansari, the editor, is a very good man of undoubted ability and 
integrity but of no business experience or knowledge of management. 
If you could have a talk with him many matters could be cleared up. 

1 understat'd that Nandan is sending you Rs. 5,000. This will tide 
over present difficulties. I have no doubt that the Qaumi Auw; has a 
great future before it and we should carry on with it. If later you 
require some more money we should try to find this. 

I do not know what has happened to Hawes*. Nandan was under 
the impression that he is joining the Herald on the terms offered by you. 

Your sincerdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. An Indian citizen from Bangalore who worked for a few months in 1946 as the 
production manager of the National Herald. 


3. To Rafi Ahmad KidwaP 


New Ddhi 
1 May 1946 


My dear Rafi, 

We have succeeded after great difficulty in getting permission for news- 
print for the Qaumi Awaz for two months more. I hope that this 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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permission will be extended later. Meanwhile, it is urgently necessary 
that the management of the paper should be put on an efRcient basis. 
I should like you to speak to Kiishnaji and ask him to undertake this. 
Assure him that he will have a free hand in the matter. I think much 
money can be saved if proper arrangements arc made. Nandan is send- 
ing some money to Krishnaji for the purpose. It is not much but it 
should help for the present. 

I am going to Simla tonight. Everything is rather vague and I am 
dred of my long stay in Delhi. Pantji has just arrived and I hope to 
see him this afternoon. He will give you the latest news on his return. 

Yours affecdonately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. To Hayatullah Ansari' 


New Delhi 
1 May 1946 


My dear Hayat, 

We have managed to get permission for newsprint. Now you must 
concentrate on putting the venture on an efficient business basis. For 
this purpose you should consult Krishna Narainji and indeed leave 
matters largely in his hand. The Qaumi Awaz is bound to become a 
success provided only that its business side is looked after well. It is 
impossible to go on sinking money in it for long. 

I suggested to you that you might reduce the size of the paper in 
order to conserve newsprint. Please consider this. Also you might con- 
sider saving some money on news services which are not wholly necessary. 
Advertisements can now be canvassed for on the assumption that the 
paper will continue. The whole business side should be under the 
supervision of the Herdd management or as Krishna Narainji says. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. JN. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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5, To Louiso Morin^ 


4 May 194$ 


Dear Louise, 

I have not written to you for an age and I owe you many apologies. 
The mere fact that I wanted to write to you a more or less satisfactory 
letter prevented me from beginning it. I asked Indira to write. Three 
or four days ago, however, I received your letter of the 20th April 
together with your article on the last days of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. I feel I ntust send you a brief aeknowledgment of this. A 
longer letter will have to wait. 

I Jiave forwarded your article to the editor of the Herald and I have 
suggested Candide as your noin de plume. In future you can send 
your aiticles direct to him or through me or Indira. Perhaps it will be 
better to send them through Indira or me for some time. I have also 
asked the editor to send you a letter of authority. 

The Herald will come to you regularly and I am asking Indira to 
arrange lor a weekly in Hindi and possibly one or two other papers also. 
The Congress news-letter has started coming out and your address will 
be sent for it. 

This is a business letter but I want to tell you that although I do 
not write often toi you we think of you and Jean Jacques frequently, I 
hope you will send us news of yourself from time to time. I have just 
come up to Simla and I do not know how long I shall be here. Things 
are not shaping very well here or in any other country. Still I suppose 
something worthwhile may ultimately turn up out of this turmoil. 

Indiia is well and so is her baby-son. My sister Vijayalakshmi Pandit 
is again a Minister and is terribly busy. 

W'^ith all good \vishes to you, 


1. J.N. Collection. 
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6. To.6.P..Huth««8ino’ 


New Delhi 
23 May 1946 


My dear Raja, . . . , , 

I luye your, telegram and letter. 'I’fii.s is just the kind of thing that 
Sadanand^ woul^ 3b. 

.Of coune, the Nationat tlerdld would gladly welcome your going to 
China on its behalf, fiut, as you know, the flerald cannot afford 
financially such luxuries at the present moment* If you go more or less 
on your own, it would be easy to fix up the matter and accredit you 
as a regular correspondent of the Herald. We are likely to have a 
meeting of the Herald directors in Naini Tal on tlie 4th of June. I am 
writing to the Editor of the Herald and if you like you can communi- 
cate with him directly. 

We are stuck up here and don’t know what future developments 
may be. We may go away for a few days in between. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 


1. J.N. Papers, N M.M.L. Huthccsing’s letter is not available. 

2. $. Sadanand (b. 1900); assistant editor, Independent, 1921-22; founder and 
inaniiging editor, Free Pres.s Journal Publications. 


7. To M. Chalapathi Rau' 


New Delhi 
26 May 1946 


Dear Editor, 

A$ you are aware the situation in Kashmir has taken a very serious 
turn. All the press messages coming from there are not only censored 
but are practically official messages. Both the A.P.I. and U.P.I. are 
completely under the influence of tlie State authorities. Some arrange- 
ments have been made, however, for news to be brought by messenger 

1. JJJ. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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daily to Rawalpindi and Lahore. I have asked that this news be sent 
on to you by telegram or letter. You will, therefor^ get messages from 
Shamlal Kaul, Lahore, about the Kashmir situation. These may be 
considered authentic, but you should naturally exercise your own dis- 
cretion in regard to them. 

The latest reports indicate that a state of official terrorism and frig^t- 
tulness prevails in Kashmir. The whole valley is under military admi- 
nistration. People are made to crawl in some streets or made to take 
off their turbans and clean the pavements with them. Far more deaths 
have occurred by firing than arc admitted officially. 


Youn sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


8. To M. Chalapathi Rau^ 


New Delhi 
14 June 1946 

My dear Chalapathi Rau, 

Raghunandan Saran brought a person to see me today who had been 
connected with the I.N.A. His name is M. Sivaram^ The enclosed 
paper will tell you what he has so far done and what his qualifications 
arc. He seems to have had a varied experience of newspaper work. 
Exactly how good he is 1 cannot say. Normally such persons would 
make good correspondents in foreign countries, especially in East Asia. 
If we had the resources I would like to send him to Java, but that 
cannot be done at present. Saran is asking him to go to Ludenow and 
sec you. You can form your own opinion of him and decide as you 
like. In any event it might be worth trying him. You need not fix 
any kind of salary, though presumably you will have to give him some 
allowance to keep him going. I have told him about our viewpoint 
about the salary business, that this need not necessarily depend on 
merit or on seniority' or the like. We want to pay a proper salary but 

1. J.N. Papas, N.M.M.L. 

2. Sivaiam was a journalist who worked in the publicity wing of the Azad Hind 
Government before coming to India. He was not employed in the NaHond 
Herald, Later, he worked for the Free Press Journal and was its editor for 
some time. 
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we do not want and cannot compete in this matter with more pros- 
perous concerns. 

I endose an article I have received from Madam Morin from Geneva. 
You will remember that she uses the pen-name of Candide. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


9. To M. ChalOpathi Rau* 


Allahabad 
August 25, 1946 


My dear Chalapathi Rau, 

Chandialekha has given me your letter of the 24th. I should like to 
meet you here but I think you did wdl to stay on in Lucknow for the 
present. Come to Delhi when you can and then we shall have a talk. 

It is obvious that we are going to have heavy weather. We have to 
face a vast number of intricate problems and vital issues. Yet for the 
moment the primary issue is the issue of the assassin's knife which the 
Muslim League has raised. Obviously nothing efiFective can be done 
till this matter is settled, one way or the other, and it can only be settl- 
ed one way. Neither the Congress nor the Government can submit 
to this kind of gangsterism and cold-blooded murders. We have to 
be firm, elear in our minds and in our action and yet at the same time 
we must not lose our sense of proportion and become hysterie. 

About Shankar, I agree with what you say and I leave it to you en- 
tirdy as to how to deal with him. 1 shall of course meet him in Ddhi 
and speak to him. I do not think Goenka^ or anybody else is going 
to start a paper soon in Delhi. It would be a pity if Shankar tied him- 
self again with some capitalist concern or with irresponsible people like 
those who run the Free Press of Bombay. Anyway I suppose you are 
better able to deal with him than I am. 

I see that you have received one or two articles direct from Madam 
Morin. I am sending you two letters received from her. She wants to 
be guided a little as to what she should write and how often. I wish 
you would give her this guidance. She had better send her writings 
direct to you and not through me. 

1. Conespondence, N.MAf.L. 

2. Ramnath Goenka (tr. 1900); industrialist and proprietor of The Indian Exprea. 
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I do not know* what you think of her articles.-: But on the whole. 
seem to me to be good, lliey vary of course but they aye interesting^ 
reading rather different 'icom the average .journalist s nwunt. /If -you 
can send her specific directions she would be able ;to, improve, and ,. tq fit 
in more with what you require. She is not of course a professional 
journalist. 

So far the Htrdd has not paid her anything. But, knowing that she 
was in\ difficulties, I sent her 700 Swiss Francs (equal to Rs. 552/-) last 
February. I am now again sending lier 750 Swiss Francs. That is, 
in all I have sent her about Rs. 1150. This works out at a little less 
than Rs. 100 a montii. For some time nowriothing more need be sent' 
to her. But it would be desirable in future to formalise this payment 
and make it through the Herald office. This can be seen to later. I 
think she can he of considerable use to you because she is intelligent, 
hardworking, fairly well-acquainted and friendly with India and she is 
hundred per cent French woman. I’licre is no side about her and hence 
she will gladly fall in with your wishes. I think that a little later you 
might pay her at the rate of roughly Rs. 1 50 to Rs. 200 or so a month. 

I am going to Delhi tomorrow and I suppose I shall have to remain 
tlierc most of the time now. Please make arrangements that I get the 
Herald regularly there. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


Personal 


1. To Indira Gandhi' 


New Ddhi 
April i, 1946 

Darling Indu, 

I have been thinking of you since my arrival h^ and I have wanted 
you to be here with me to cheer me up. At first I was rather worried 


1. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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alidut accdihmod^tion a$ I did hot wffit to^ut a^-<strain on Rataii and 
tatjaif. ' Shiva’ RaO ‘immediately offered to have you. I find, however, 
that" it is faidy easy for you to- sto^ here.^ Upadhyaya has got a room 
bbt he can easily' shift to a place not far from here. 

' f have no idea as to how long I sbaH have to stay here. But it seems 
to’-ilie' that -these Cabinet Mission negotiations will continue till the 
end of this month. Mbst 6f this time I shalbhave to be here. Probably 
things will Warm up about the middle of this inoiith. 

' It is fairly wann here though it is slightly better than in Allahabad, 
r think it will be a good Change for you to come Jierc and meet various 
types of persons. You can stay just as long as you like. Rajiva, I am 
afraid, cannot easily come as his coming involves much more prepara- 
tion. 

I have written a letter to Kcroze which I am sending to Lucknow. I 
enclose a copy for you and in case he is in Allahabad you can give it 
to him. After a day or two I shall probably send you a telegram. 

So far as I know there is going to be no move to Simla but this is not 
certain yet. 

Love, 


Papu 


2. To Feroze GandhP 


New Delhi 
April' 4, 1946 

My dear Feroze, 

In Allahabad I mentioned to you the possibility of your going for a 
while to the Herald. For the present I think this is not necessary. 

I do not know what you are doing or going to do as soon as your 
election account business is over. I suppose you will be free in a day 
or two. If you have nothing particular to do you might be able to make 
yourself useful here in a rather odd kind of way. There are large num- 
bers of foreign conespondents here, chiefly American and British. 
While every facility is offered to them on the part of Government and 
Muslim League practically nothing is done by the Congress and they 

1. J.N. PapeR, N.M.M.L. 
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wander about helplessly. We are now trying to open a kind of a centre 
for them in New Ddhi where they could come for information etc. and 
where press conferences could also be held if necessary. This is a tem- 
porary affair for a month or so. We have asked Dharam Yash Dev to 
take charge of this. He will do some of the routine work. It is neces- 
sary, however, to have one or two other men who can keep in toudi 
with newspaper men here and give them information about the Congress 
and the general political background in India. Most of these men are 
woefully ignorant and do not know even simple facts about India. I 
was wondering if you could come over here for three weeks or so and 
help in this work. If and when you come you should bring some such 
publicity material (there is not much of it) as may be available in the 
A.I.C.C. office or elsewhere. 

I should like Indu to eome here very much. It will be a change for her. 
It is, however, not very easy to find suitable accommodation. But there 
are plenty of people who will gladly have her and you. Shiva Rao has 
expressed his great willingness. I think on the whole tliat she and you 
had better stay here with me as I would like to have both of you near 
me. This is possible if Upadhyaya stays elsewhere. I understand this 
can easily be arranged. I am writing to Indu also. Could you send me 
a telegram to say if you would like to come for the kind of work I have 
mentioned above. Of course the sooner you come the better. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


3. To E.P. Thompson' 


New Delhi 
10 April 1946 


My dear Palmer, 

I have just received your letter^ of April 1st. Some days ago I learned 

from the cable from a friend in London about your father’s condition. 

1. IJ^. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. E.P. Thompson wrote: "It would give him (Edward Thompson) tremendous 
pleasure if you could find time to write to him a line. He has been so cut oS 
from his friends — both here and in India — during the past two years that 
he sometimes becomes depressed with a sense of failure. I am writing to you 
as I feel you are one of the few people who could encourage him and persuade 
him of what he has achieved”. 
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All those who know him here; and there are many sudi people were 
greatly distressed at this news. I wish I could meet him and perhaps 
sudi a meeting would cheer him up a little. I feel rather helpless about 
it. Anyway I sent a cable* to him which I hope reached him in time 
for this birthday. 

It is quite absurd for your father to feel depressed and have a sense 
of failure. I do bdieve that he has achieved a great deal and what he 
has adiieved will live for a long time. Only it is always difficult to 
measure this type of achievement. He has been a link between England 
and India. He has influenced many people in India, and I suppose 
many people in England, and so he has been a i^l peace-maker between 
nations and peoples. 

I do not know if I shall see him again. I hope I shall; but whether 
I do so or not; I think of him very often and think of him with great 
affection and respect for what he has done. 

It must be ha^ for you and your mother, but you have gone through 
a lot and I suppose can face the ups and downs of the world. I shall 
be glad if you will write to me occasionally and let me have news of 
your father as well as of yourself. Write to me to Allahabad. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. Not avaflable. 


4. To Edward Thompson^ 


New Delhi 
10 April 1946 


My dear Edward, 

I have been thinking of writing to you for a long time past and yet some- 
how we do not do what we most think of doing. Suddenly a few days ago 
I was reminded of your birthday and I sent you a cable which I hope 
readied you in time. As you will see I am here in New Delhi again 
and the old drama of England and India is being played with some 
new actors, mostly old ones. It was difficult for the old ones to play 

1. JJ4. Papeis, N.'M.M.L. 
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new roles but while we remain the same or more or less the sam^ thb 
world changes and perhaps the very compulsion of events may produce 
changes in us too. I do not know what will happen. I have trained 
myself, in so far as possible, neither to expect too much from life nor 
to despair of it. 'Iliat, at! any rate, is some kind of an ideal that I aim 
at realising it only in part. Whatever happens in India none of us is 
going to have an easy time. I suppoie that rule applies to the greater 
part of the world today. 

But 1 am not writing to you to discuss world events or happenings 
in India. Why should, I worry you with them or indeed worry myself? 
What I wanted to tell was that you arc often in my thoughts arid 
strangely enough I have thought more of you than ever. Why this has 
been so I do not know. I have thought of our friendship and what a 
good influence it has had on me at particular moments of my existence. 
And then 1 have thought of how you have influenced considerable num- 
bers of people in India and England not obviously so much as in a large 
deeper way. I believe you have been one of the Very few persons who 
have made India understood by a number of English people and Eng- 
land understood by many Indians. In these difficult days that is a big 
thing to achieve, and what is more that achievement is a lasting one. 

In my cable I said that I hope to meet you before very long. That 
was not just a vague wish although it docs seem rather odd for me to 
talk of meeting you when there is no chance of your coming to India or 
my going to England. Yet I do not know and I have an idea that things 
will change and will move more rapidly in the future and perhaps I 
may even come your way. I should love to meet you again and talk 
about so many things. I wonder if there will be any time for the likes 
of me when we can be rid of the political questions that afflict us. 

Nan and Krishna have been here and they joined me in my cable 
to you as also Indu. My little grandson is growing up into a stout little 
fellow completely spoilt by everyone. 

I have asked Palmer to write to me from time to time and give me 
news of you and of himself.^ 


Yours ever, 
Jawaharlal 


2. Edward Thompson cabled in reply on 20 April 1946: “Warmest affection, grate- 
ful thanks to you all.” E.P. Thompsoi^ has referred to this letter in his book, 
Writing by Candlelight (London, 1980); "My father read it. . .let the letter drop 
into the sheet and remarked — ^Oh Lord, now let thy servant depart in peace.” 
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5» To T«] Bahadur Sapru^ 


New Delhi 
13 April 1946 


My dear Tej Bahadurji, 

Thank you for your letter of the 9th April. I am very sony to learn 
that you have not been keeping well since your return. 1 wish some- 
body could prevent people from coming and troubling you. You re- 
quire absolute rest. I know you must inevitably worry about political 
developments. I wish you would not do so because anyhow it does not 
help. I suppose matters here will come to some kind of a head within 
the next few days. For the present we are all rather vague — 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. Tcj Bahadur Sapru Papers (Microfilm), N.M.M.L. Extracts. 


I, To Rammanohar Lohia^ 


New Delhi 
17 April 1946 


My dear Rammanohar, 

When was it I wrote to you last or met you? It seems long ages ago 
and I have been wondering how you must look now and how you must 
feel. After all, the inner changes are more important than external 
ones. I myself have a continuous sensation of changing. But it is 
really for others to judge what these changes arc, good or bad. 

I hoped that you might come here on your release, but of course you 
had to go to Calcutta. Meanwhile^ I am stuck up here in the imperial 
capital which is trying very unsuccessfully to shape its own garb. I have 
no idea how long this business will last and what its outcome will be. 

It was a ddight to meet Jayaprakash and to find the same dear and 
delightful person, so little changed and yet perhaps changed in many 
ways. We had two brief talks, much too brief, and then he went away. 


1. JJ4. Collection. 
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Are you still your old self, bright and intelligent arid .a^ lijMe^nati^ 
and vagrant? Has life hardened you? But these are questions that you 
cannot answer. And I shall have to meet you to find out. I hope 
when we meet you will not look at me as if through a shell. 

I was in Assam when \our father died and memories of his kindly 
self came to me. I realised what a grief it must have been to you. 

As you must know I have written another book — very subjective as 
usual. I should like to send you a copy, but I have none here with 
me. I tliink the easiest way for me is to enclose a note for the pub- 
lishers. F.ven tlie publisher has, I belitwc, no copy left. But if there 
is a copy it will be given to you. 

Keep bright and cheerful and do not be over-burdened by the stress 
of events. 

With love. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


7. To Pitambar Pant' 


New Delia 
17 April 1946 

My dear Pitambar,® 

I received your letter some days ago and read it with interest. I was 
particularly amused over your description of Professor Mahalanobis’ talks 
about his leftist tendencies. He is fond of repeating this, though I have 
my doubts as to what exactly his conception of 'left' is. I did not want 
to cross-examine him on it. It might be interesting to ask him how 
far he considers, say, Jayaprakash Narapn a leftist. 

I am glad you have gone to his laboratory and I think this will do 
you good. Ibcrc is nothing special happening now which yon could 
liave profitably done. You arc employing your time to much better ad- 
vantage. I have no idea how long you ate likely to stay there. 'That 
will be for you to judge. If any special need arises for you here or.dse- 
where I shall send for you. Not otherwise. For the present I do not 

1. ).N. Collection. 

2. (1920-1973); economist closely connected with the liuli.'in Statistical Institute, 
Calcutta; nicm1x;r, Planning Commission, 1938-71. 
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see that need. We are all entirely uncertain about future devdopments 
and ’ I do not know how long I shall have to stay in Delhi. I may go. 
away for a few days but I shall come back again. 

You must be rather isolated from Calcutta, though. I suppose you 
can go there occasionally in a bus. That is both an advantage and a 
disadvantage Let me know' if you require any money. 

I suppose Professor Mahalanobis has left for England or is on the 
point of doing so. Remember you have gone to him and to his labora- 
tory for special training in a particular job. It does not much matter 
what people’s political and other opinions arc so long as you have an 
opportunity to get this training. 


Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


8. To Vijayalakshmi Pandit' 


Simla 
2 May 1946 

My dear Nan, 

I arrived here this morning and am staying with the Maulana at “The 
Retreat”. Our telephone number is 793. I understand that Chand has 
reached Karachi and is due to readi Delhi either this evening or tomor- 
row morning. She will come up here with Sarojini and Padmaja on 
the 5th morning. They \vill all stay in this house which is big enough. 

Sorabji Rustomji^ gave me a note about your visiting America to pre- 
sent the case for Indians in South Africa before the U.N.O. I was 
rather taken aback. I do not think any such question arises now or can 
be considered. Everything depends on developments in India and we 
cannot even vaguely consider any such proposition at this stage. If 
there is a change in government here all our subsequent actions will be 
governed accordingly. If not anything may happen and the question 
of your or anyone else’s going outside India may not arise. The U.N.O. 


1. IJ^. Collection. Extracts. 

2. Leader of a delegation of South African Indians to India at this time seeking 
the support of the Government dnd the public against the anti-Indian legislation 
of the South African Government. 
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is supposed to meet early in September. During these four months both 
the national and international situation will change greatly. 

I have no idea how long I shall have to stay here. I think I shall 
keep Chand with me for some length of time. If I can get two days 
off I shall go with her to Narkanda which is 50 miles from here and 
which leads to the Kulu Valley. 

Indu is leaving for Allahabad on the 4th morning from Ddhi. She 
will spend a week there and then will probably go to Naini Tal, her 
heavy luggage proceeding to Khali direct. From Naini Tal, after three 
or four days, she, Feroze and Rajiv will go to Khali. I have suggested 
to her to go by the bridle path trekking it in easy stages, but I doubt if 
she will want to do it. As I have written to you I shall try my best 
to go to Khali myself for a week via Naini Tal, but all this depends on 
developments. You might also go to Khali on a brief visit to form some 
idea of what the place is like now and how many things have disap- 
peared from the house during these past few years. 


Yours, 

Jawahar 


9. To Indira GandhF 


Simla 

2.5.46 


Darling Indu, 

I am glad you are spending another day in Delhi. This will enable 
you to see Chand. 

As 1 have told you our house here is The Retreat’. Maulana is stay- 
ing here and Asaf Ali. It is a big house and I am arranging that Padmaja 
and Saiojini and Chand should also stay here. Our tdephone number 
is 793. 

I hope you will go to Naini Tal before you go to Khali. This break 
in the journey will make it easier and more comfortable. There is* no 
difficulty in reaching Naini Tal. The heavy luggage should go direct 
by bus from Kathgodam to Almora and Kliali. I shall send you furUier 
particulars soon and shall also write some letten to Almora. 

1. JJl. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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Remember to send me the name of tlie Jodhpur lady. 

Please send a copy of Discovery to Mn. Bulbul Khan, Kasauli, 
Simla Hills. I met her on the way today. 

Love 


Fapu 


10. To Clair# Booth* Luco* 


4 May 1946 


Dear Claire Boothe Luce, 

It was rather odd that I should suddenly make up my mind to write 
to you just when my mind is occupied with all manner of disturbing 
problems. The last time I wrote to you was at the end of July 1945 from 
a remote valley in Kashmir.^ I had recently come out of prison and 1 
took a fairly early opportunity of sending you a letter. I wrote it en- 
circled by high mountains and glaciers and the mood of the mountains 
came to me. I still do not know if that letter reached you. Since then 
I have had several brief messages from you eonveyed by other people 
and I have appreciated them greatly, but I had no acknowledgment of 
my letter and somehow I waited for this. One rather odd letter written 
by you came to me through devious routes. This was the note you had 
given to Wendell Willkie for me. It travelled round the world, went 
back to America with Wendell Willkie, and then he gave it to someone 
who ultimately brought it to India. It was very sad reading that note 
of yours and thinking of Wendell Willkie’s death. His little book. One 
World, and various other writings and speeches of his had brought him 
very near to me and I looked fonvard to meeting him one day in America 
or elsewhere. I was in Ahmednagar prison when news of his death 
came and it was a shock to all of us there. We had made up our minds 
that he would play a big and brave part in coming events. Why is it 
tiiat in diis world of little men, so few of the big ones survive to make 
a difference to all of us? 

I have not written to you all these months but I have often thought of 
you and to some extent I have followed your activities. Just now when 

1. JJf. Collection. 

2. Not available. ' 
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I am sitting here' iti Simla w^ith Stafford Ciipps dnd others, again in India, 
my mind goes bacK 'tb jdsf four years ago when something similar was 
happening and you also formed part of that picture. Perhaps this is 
the reason why I suddenly decided to write to you. The picture came 
back to me, vivid and lively, and suddenly I felt a certain lack in it. 
1 was unhappy in Delhi in 1942 and I suppose I am not too happy even 
now, not only about Indian events but the world in general. Yet these 
four years have made a tremendous difference to all of us and you have 
had more than your share of unhappiness. I believe I have grown some- 
what more detached t|ian I used to be and 1 am not so tossed about 
by events. Your decision to give up political activiti& 'shoVvii how ybu 
must have changed also. I wonder when we are likely to meet and 
possibly exchange to some extent our experiences. 1 should like very 
much to do so, but most of us seem to be prisoners of circumstance and 
can seldom do exactly what we want to. 

I wrote another book which I have called The Discovery of India. It 
has been published here in India, but it is diEcult to send copies to 
America. An American edition will come out soon and I have asked 
my publishers to send a copy to you. I am afraid it is not very light 
reading, except may be in parts, but it does represent in some measure 
what I thought in those years in prison. No one, I suppose, can be com- 
pletely frank with himself or with others, no one certainly who is tied 
up with public affairs. Yet I have tried to some extent to be frank 
with myself. 

In this world of turmoil and conflict and hatred, it is not easy to 
look forward with confidence and optimism. I am afraid we are going 
to have a hard time in India as elsewhere. But I do believe that India 
will emerge not only as an independent nation but as something dif- 
ferent and at the same time fundamentally same as she has been. I 
think she has a part to play in the world. 

I wrote to you in my letter from Kashmir that just a few hours be- 
fore my arrest in August 1942 your letter was handed to me. It was 
late in the evening and I could not read it tlien. Very early the next 
morning I was arrested and taken to Ahmcdnagar. Your un-read letter 
accompanied me. It was the only letter that came to me there for 
many months. I could not reply to it as I could not write to anyone 
for a long period and then only to two or three near relatives. So’ it 
happened your letter was a companion to me for several montiis and it 
served a more important purpose, because of this, than it might other- 
wise have been. I w’ant to thank you for this. 

I do not know what will happen in these Indo-British negotiations. 
They have already dragged on far too long and we are where we were. 
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Pethaps the next week or two might make a difference. At present the 
outlook is not good. One thing is certain: that India cannot remain 
where she is or go back. Changes and big changes must come. ^Vhether 
those changes will be for the good or not I am still unable to say. 

With all good wishes, 


Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


11. To Vijayalakshitii Pandit> 


Simla 
May 7, 1946 


My dear Nan, 

Chand arrived two days ago. She is looking fresh and charming and 
little changed from what she was four years ago, just a little maturer and 
more grown up and a little Americanised. I shall keep her here for the 
present. My own stay is entirely uncertain. 

Sundar has not anivccl yet but he is expected today. 'Phis business 
of sending Chand’s clothes etc. with Sundar has not been too well 
organised. 

I do not know where to write to Indu. I suppose she will be leaving 
soon for Naini Tal and then Khali. Much as I want to go to Khali 
myself I can make no plans at all and e\'erything is uncertain. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

12. To Vijayalakshmi PandiP 


New Delhi 
23 May 1946 


My dear Nan, 

Thank you for sending me the correspondence and particulars about the 
I.N.A. medical men. 

1. J.N. Papers, M.M.M.L. 
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I just don't know what I am going to do during the next few days. 
I want to come up to Naini Tal and to go to Khali for at least a few 
days. We are going to have some kind of a gap period here. We have 
fixed June 4th for the Herald directors’ meeting at Naini Tal and on 
June 5th probably the U.P. Council will meet there. But I am worried 
about Faridkot and Kashmir. My visit to Faridkot will take two days. 
It is just possible, however, that I might dash off to Kashmir. 

I do not know where Indu is now. I enclose a letter for her. If she 
is gone to Khali send it on to her. 


13, To E.P. Thompson^ 


Allahabad 
23 May 1946 


My dear Palmer, 

Thank you for your letter of the 7th May which I was happy to receive. 
I am very glad that my letter to your father reached him in time and 
gave him some comfort.® 

I do not know to what mis-statements in the press you refer associat- 
ing your father rvith the Ameiy regime. So the question of correcting 
them hardly arises. Of coune if your mother writes to me her letter 
will be welcome. 

We are all rather worn out here in New Delhi after nearly two months 
of these talks, 'fhere is no end to them yet and the future is uncertain. 

I hope you will keep in touch with me by writing to me from time 
to time. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. Edward Ihompson Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Edward Thompson died on 30 April 1946. ,* 
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14. To Krichna HuthoMing^ 


New Ddhi 
June 26. 1946 


My dear Krishna, 

I have just received your letter of the 23rd and am very sorry to learn 
of Harsh's incident. It must be a painful business but I suppose it will 
not take him long to get over it. 

I received jour letter from Ooty. I wrote to Raja about that time 
and hope that he will share my letter with you. 

As you wfll notice, the A.I.C.C. is meeting in Bombay on the 6th and 
7th July. 'Fhis is going to be a strictly business meeting — no visitors. 
Tlie Working Committee will probably meet a day earlier. I am hard 
pressed for time but anyhow I shall try to reach there by the 5th mom> 
ing at the latest. My programme is uncertain and there is still an odd 
chance ol my going to Kashmir before the A.I.C.C. meeting. 

Krishna Menon is here. I am likely to bring him with me to Bom- 
bay. Could you make some arrangements for his stay with some friends. 
I do not want him to go to a hotel. 

Indu is still in Khali and is likely to remain there. 


1. ).N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 


Yours, 

Jawahar 


15. To PadmaJa Naidu^ 


Wardha 

8.8.46 


Bebee dear, 

llank you for sending me The Times of India review. I had not seen 
it. 

On my way here I read your report about the atrocities in Hyderabad 
villages. I saw it in The ^mbay Chronicle Now I have got your full 

1. Padmaja Naidu Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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report. It is ghastly reading and your niodoilfd^liihgiia'ge'ina^Cs it all 
the more powerful. What am I to do? What can one do about it? 
Iweiy'thing is so rotten at the base and we tr\' to apply some soothing 
ointment at the surfaee. 

Tins journey of mine, from Allahabad to Wardha, has ^eq a t^blc 
one. There were any number of mishaps ,and towards the end we 
succeeded in killing a little boy of 5 or 6. It was a clean road with 
fields on either side. We were going (l^ car) alxjut 35 miles an ^ur. 
Suddenly u ehild rushed forward from somewhere — the ear swerved — 
brakes were applied. It was too late and there was a sickening thud as 
the nuidguarcl or some part of the car hit the child. He lay groaning 
by the side of the road. His mother an^ father ran up. We were 
anxious to bring him to a hospital with all possible speed. It was dif- 
ficult to get the parents to agree. At last w'e managed to take the litde 
one. Probably he died soon enough but we dared not make sure — 
When the doctor saw him in Waidha, he w'as dead. 

Thus we reached Wardha — very late — with the Working Com- 
mittee waiting for me. I went there straight with a few drops of the 
child’s blood on my sleeves. 

So I am not in a happy mood. 'I'his has been a novel experience for 
me. 

Love, 


Jawabar 


General 


1. To Derek Lawson' 


Allahabad 
March 3, 1946 

Dear Mr. lawson,® 

I have your letter^ of the 26th. I entirely agree with much that you^say. 
I have not been silent on the subject and recently in Bombay I spoke 
very strongly. 

1. I.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. An Anglo-Indian resident in Kanpur. 

3. He wrote that the small Anglo-Indian community had been subjected to insults 
and malicious propaganda by politicians. 
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I might inform you, however, that the story of a woman being strippcci 
of her uniform im Bombay is not true. Inquiries were made about this 
and I believe that the police came to the conclusion that it was a false 
rumour. 

I want to do everything in my power to prevent mob violence of any 
kind, and more especially any kind of attack or assault on individuals, 
whoever they might be. As for Anglo-Indians, they arc and should al- 
ways be treated as full citizens of India who will share in the freedom 
to come. 

• 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. To Horace Alexander^ 


Allahabad 
March 5, 1946 


Dear Alexander, 

Hiank you for your letter of the 22nd. I hope to be in Calcutta on the 
8th and 9th and perhaps the 10th, though I am not sure. I shall cer- 
tainly want to meet you then. But I fear I shall not be able to find 
too much time for a long talk. 

I realise the futility of any effective action on the food front through 
the present Government apparatus. It may be possible to devise local 
and representative committees which might be of great help. I think 
your uniti should certainly act as liaison between the administration and 
the voluntary efforts. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. JJJ. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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3. To Mirza Ismail* 


6.3.46 

My dear Sir Mirza, 

Thank you for your letter of March 1st which I have just received. I 
am interested to know of the formation of a society for the promotion 
of Indian culture and art. Every Indian must agree with this objective 
and so I welcome the step you have taken. I am only a little appre- 
hensive about the aetual work that is going to be done. So many of 
our desirable societies, function ineffectively. But under your guidance 
it might achieve something worthwhile. 

About a secretary, it is obvious that you should have a really fint 
rate person with all manner of qualifieations. I have no one in view 
at present and can make no suggestions. Tomorrow I am leaving Alla- 
habad for various places, ending up in Singapore. So I am afraid I 
shall have little chance to help you in the selection. 

As suggested by you, I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. Arthur 
Lall,-’ New Delhi. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Arthur Samuel Lall (h. 1911); member of the Indian Civil Service; Permanent 
Representative to the U.N., 1954-59; Ambassador to Austria, 1959-63. His 
publications include Modern International Negotiations, How Communist China 
Negotiates and The Emergence of Modern India. 


4. To J. Alvarez del Vayo* 


6.3.46 


My dear Del Vayo,* 

1 owe you many apologies for not writing to you or even acknowledging 
your cables. 1 had hoped to write for the Nation and so I postponed 
a reply. I would sooner write for the Nation than for almost any perio- 
dical. But events have been too mudi for me and I have been so husd- 
ed about both physically and mentally that it has been quite) impossible 

1. Jlf. Corcespondenoe, NAf J4X. 

2. Foreign Minister of the Republican Government in Spain; later on the staff of 
the American journal Nation. 
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to write. I would not like to send just anything to the Nation. One of 
your correspondents managed to get me in Delhi and had a long talk with 
me and I understand this has appeared in the Nation.^ This kind of- 
thing is easy enough. Perhaps later I might write for you but sometimes 
I feel a little overwhelmed by a variety of problems attacking me at the 
same time. That, I suppose, is a common experience for many people 
all over the world today. Anyway forgive me for the delay in answer- 
ing your cable. Soon I shall go to Malaya on a brief visit. And then 
Uiis British Cabinet Mission to India will naturally absorb much of my 
time. We are going to have no quiet time here or elsewhere. 

I wonder if you (or the Nation) are interested in the Indian States 
problem. Few people outside India know anything about it^ except that 
they have heard a^ut our bejewelled maharajahs and nawabs. They 
imagine that these States are something apart from India proper, which 
of course they are not. If you are interested you might like to have 
some articles on them by a young colleague of minej Dwarka Nath 
Kachru, who is one of the general secretaries of the All India States 
People’s Conference, which represents the people of these States. I have 
suggested to him to send you one or two articles on the subject. You 
can pass them on to the appropriate editor of the Nation. 

With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaliarlal Nehru 


3. See Appendix, item 3. 


S. Tho Women's Movement in India* 


I am glad that this selection of speeches and writings of llajkumari 
Amrit Kaur is being published so as to reach a wider public. There is 
always a touch of distinction in what she says or writes, the mark of a 
sensitive person who has fought her way through many of life’s pro- 
blems. She is enraged at the ugliness and poverty and degradation that 
she sees, and yet is fortunate enough to have attained a certain poise 
and equilibrium which enable her to direct her energy and righteous 

1. Allahabad, 7 March 1946. Foreword to Challenge to Women (Allahalxid, 
1946) by Amrit Kanr. 
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indignation into fruitful channels of constructive effort. She made the 
vast field of women’s emancipation and progress her own and has been 
one of the builders of the women’s movement in India. From this she 
drifted inc\’itably into the wider domain of India's freedom movement, 
for without that freedom there could be no emancipation for man or 
woman. Richer in experience, and with that mark of suffering which is 
the lot of so many in India today, she devotes herself to the great cause 
which is so dear to us. But, unlike many of us who perform frequently 
on the public platform, most of her work is done quietly and away from 
tlic public C}'C. Only occasionally she strays on to that platform, or a 
piece of good writing followed by her initials betrays the writer of dis- 
tinction. 

But Ainrit Kaur’s principal love continues to be the women’s move- 
ment, and it is right that this should be so. For the women of India, 
for all their charm and intelligence and capacity for good work, have 
been too long neglected. I believe that India has a great future, but I 
also believe that real and rapid progress in India will only come when 
our womenfolk get really moving and rid themselves of everjihing that 
suppresses them and keeps them back. Because I see clear and definite 
signs of this movement, I am full of hope for India, and because our 
national movement has been largely instrumental in rdeasing women 
from many an old bond, that movement has denronstrated its essential 
soundness and vitality. 

So I commend this little book to the reader, and may there be many 
who profit by reading it. 


6. To Choithram Gidwani* 


New Delhi 
4 April 1946 


My dear Choithram, 

I have been asked about tlie funds presented to me as purses during 
my last visit to Sind. You will remember that I divided them up Tor 
various causes. Some money was set aside for election work. Some 
nionc}- was given to the Sind P.C.C. 'Tlic former was left with you to 
be used at your discretion for the elections then pending in Sind. It 


1. J.N. Corre.spondencc, N.M.M.L. 
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was not part of the Congress funds whidi had been given separately 
to the P.C.C. As -such the responsibility for allocation and spending 
of this election fund money was entirely yours and those of you who were 
connected with this election work. It is not desirable to mix up elec- 
tion funds with Congress funds. \Vc have set them apart in other 
provinces and the same policy should be followed in Sind. 'I'hc res- 
ponsibility for spending election fund money which I had allotted was 
entirely yours, . 

Yours sincerely, 
fawaharlal Nehru 


7. To J.B. Kripalani* 


New Dellii 
8 .\pril 1946 


Dear Comrade, 

You arc perhaps aware the Government of India have put forward a 
proposal for introducing the metric system in the coinage of India.^ 1 
presume this question will come up before the Central Assembly and 
the Congress party there will have to make up its mind as to what it 
should do in regard to it. A few days ago I noticed a statement by 
Mahatma Gandhi in the press asking the Congress members of the 
l^slatures to throw out this measure. I do not know what particular 
reason Mahatmaji has for this advice.-’ I hope to discuss this matter 
with him. 

I am writing to you to request you to put this matter on the agenda 
of the Working Committee so that we can consider it in consultation 
with Gandhiji. I might inform you tliat a few weeks ago I issued a 
statement in my capacity as President-elect of the Indian Science Con- 
gress supporting the principle undnlying this measure and asking the 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. A bill to amend the Indian Coinage Act had been introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly on 18 February 1946. It aimed at converting the rupee to 100 cents 
from 64 pies. 

3. Mahatma Gandhi had stated on 17 March 1946 that “even in the country 
of the rulers the decimal coinage has not liccn introduced. . . .For some years 
to come the poor will he sacriheed as usual in the interests of the modem 
trade.” 
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members of the legislatures to adopt it. Previously the National Plan* 
ning Committee expressed itself strongly in favour of some steps in 
this direction. There is undoubtedly a feeling that the exact way in 
which the government has approadied the question is not wholly satis- 
factory. Some people also think that the metric system should be ex- 
tended to weights and not only to be confined to money. However this 
may be you will realise that I am put in a somewhat difficult position 
by Mahatmaji’s statement and I shall be glad if the matter is consider- 
ed by the Working Committee in consultation with Gandhiji. 

Yours sincerdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


8. ToD.N.Wadiai 


New Delhi 
9 April 1946 

Dear Dr. Wadia=*, 

I have received a cable from Huxley^ London, a copy of which I en- 
close. I wonder if you could help me in suggesting names for the posts 
mentioned in this cable. Perhaps the National Institute of Sciences has 
such names on its rolls, or anyway you could consult your colleagues. 
I imagine that a bright young man would be preferable to a middle- 
aged person who has got rather lost in the ruts of academic work. If 
you have any suitable names in view I should like to discuss them with 
you before 1 go away from Delhi.* 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. |.N. Conespondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. At this time President of the National Institute of Sciences, Delhi; eminent 
geologist. 

3. On 4 April 1946, Julian Huxley on behalf of the preparatory commission eng- 
aged in planning possible future activities of the U.N.E.S.C.O. wrote that he 
was "anxious to obtain services of an Indian on our staff. Suggest names for 
me for following posts, counsellor, social science section in fidd of histmy or 
preferably human geography, counsellor, arts section preferably." 

4. Similar letters written to P.C. Mahalanobis and K.T. Shah on 9 April and 
to Sir John Sargent on 17 April are not printed. They are available 
in J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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•. To Bhakt Darslran^ 


New Delhi 
9 April 1916 


Dear Bhakt Daishan^ 

4 have received your letter of the 4th. We considered your report at 
the Central I.N.A. Committee meeting. You will be informed of our 
decision. Meanwhile, I am instructing the Bank at Kotdwara to the 
effect that you can draw upon my account. The balance there is 
Rs. 19,505-4-0. This totals to Rs. 20,000. You 'have got, according to 
your letter, Rs. 1,000 with you. You can now draw from time to time 
from my account at the Kotdwara branch of the Bharat Bank Ltd. Hiis 
money should be enough for you for some time. I am anxious that you 
should concentrate on the constructive activities for I.N.A. personnel. 

In future you must correspond and deal directly with the central 
office in Delhi and not with the U.P.P.C.C. 

1 enclose a copy of my letter to the Bank. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. JN. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1912); Deputy Minister of Education, Government of India, 1963-67; 
Deputy Minister of Transport and Shipping, 1967-69; Minister of State for 
Education, 1969-72. 


10. To Julian Huxloy^ 


17 April 1946 


Dear Mr. Hmdey, 

I have received your two cables and have sent you a reply^ to them by 
cable. As you perhaps know I am at present engaged in difficult and 
arduous work in connection with the visit of the British Cabinet dele- 
gation to India. Apart from this I am not very competent to sdect the 
kind of persons indicated by you in your cablegrams. I have, therefore, 
referred the matter to a number of organisations as well as to some 


1. JJf. Correspondence, N.MM.L. 

2. Not available. 
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individuals who may be in a position to know such persons. This kind 
of thing, no doubt, takes time and I do not know when I shall be in 
a position to suggest names to you. Your cables indicate that you expect 
an early reply. I doubt if I can send you an early reply. Even if I 
get a number of suggestions I would personally not be acquainted with 
the persons recommended. However, I shall try to do what I can in 
the matter. Meanwhile, perhaps, you could let me have fuller details 
which would help us in selecting persons. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


11. To Julian Huxleyi 


20 April 1946 


Dear Mr. Huxley, 

It strikes me that the best person for you to consult in regard to a suit- 
able student of philosophy who might be of use to you in the 
U.N.E.S.C.O. is Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. He is in America at 
present somewhere in California. I do not know his programme but he 
is likely to visit England on his way back. Being himself an eminent 
philosopher he is in touch with others in India and he has himself 
trained a number of people. If it is possible for you to get in touch 
with him he could, no doubt, make suggestions. Perhaps you could get 
his present address from the India Office in London. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 


12. To 6.E.B. AbelP 


New Delhi 
April 25, 1946 


Dear Mr. Abell, 

I have received the following telegram from Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, 
Hyderabad (Sind): 


1. I.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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Messrs. Ramchand and Jhamatmal of Messrs. N.G. Malwani & Sons, 
important Sind merchants doing business at Fort Dekock Hill station 
near Pudano, capital of Sumatra, been kidnapjicd about fifteen days 
ago by Indonesians of Fort DeKock. Their relatives here exceedingly 
anxious; have asked me request you approach Indonesian Government 
telegraphically take immediate steps recover both persons and wire 
your action taken. Their firm here prepared pay all expenses incurred. 
Kindly treat urgent, wire express Indonesian Prime Minister. 

I presume that the External Affairs Department of the Government 
of India, whiqh is directly under the Viceroy, would normally deal with 
such matters. I hope that it will take the necessary steps to inquire 
into this matter. Meanwhile, I shall be grateful if the following cable^ 
addressed to Dr. Shahrir is sent on my behalf. I cannot send it directly 
as there is no cable service functioning between India and Indonesia. 
I suppose the usual way is for cables to be sent through SEAC. Pro- 
bably you know better how to deal with such matters. Anyway I shall 
be grateful if this cable is sent and shall gladly pay any expenses incurred. 

Thanking you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. Not available. 


13. To J.B. Kripalani' 


New Delhi 
27 April 1946 


Dear Comrade^ 

1 enclose a cheque for Rs. 208. This money has come to me in an 
odd way. 

You will remember that in 1928 an Independence of India League 
was started. I was secretary of this and Shivaprasad Gupta was treasurer. 
The League faded away after a year or two. A few weeks ago I was 
informed that the Benares Bank (in liquidation) had an account of the 
Independence of India League which apparently Shivaprasad Gupta had 

1. J.N. Cotrespondence, N.M.M.L. 
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opened. I corresponded with the liquidator and he has agreed to pay 
me the sum as the sole living representative of the League. I have now 
received this sum of Rs. 208/- through Bhupendra Kumar Gupta, grand- 
son of Shivaprasad Gupta. This represents four dividends paid by the 
liquidator. Presumably more dividends will follow. 

Not knowing what to do with this money I have decided to hand it 
over to the A.I.C.C. which is carrying on the strug^e for independence 
most effectively in India. Will you kindly send a receipt for this 
amount to Bhupendra Kumar Gupta whose letter I enclose? 

. Yours sincerely, 

Jawaharlal Ndiru 


14. ToK.T. Shah^ 


29 April 1946 


My dear Shah, 

1 have received your letter of the 25th April as wdl as your previous 
letters. I am afraid there is no chance of my being free for the Planning 
Committee for the next three weeks or more. Indeed it is quite im- 
possible to fix up anything so long as the present very fluid situation 
does not take shape. I suggest that you may make your own programme 
according to your convenience. I should like to meet you of coune 
but just at present I am distracted and distraught by the kind of life 
one has to live in Ddhi. I shall write to you again. 

Yours sinceidy, 
Jawaharlal Ndiiu 

1. File No. 3490/H/II-2, Maharashtra Government Records, Police Commis- 
sionei's office. 


15. To Julian Huxley^ 


27 April J946 


Dear Dr. Hmd^, 

As desired by you I am giving some names for the U.N.E.S.C.O. pre- 
paratory organisation. I have been so occupied with other matters here 


1. J.N. Qirrespondence, N.M.M.L. 
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that I could not give enough time to this sdection business. I com- 
municated with a number of people among them being Sir John Sar- 
gent w'ho informed me that he had also heard from you on the subject 
1 am unable to give full particulars about all the names mentioned be- 
low nor am I sure that all of them are in a position to go to England 
or wherever they might have to go. I know all of them personally. It 
is a little difficult for me to say whether anyone of them will fit in your 
organisation. You can judge for yoursdf from their qualifications. 

(1) Humayun Kabir:- Age 40. Brilliant academic record in Calcutta 
and Oxford . universities. Stood first in various examinations up to 
M.A. in Calcutta. First class in Modem Greats in Oxford. Various 
university prizes, scholarships and medals. He went abroad as a Gov- 
ernment State scholar. 

At Oxford he was secretary and librarian of the Oxford Union, Presi- 
dent of the Jowett Society and the Indian Majlis. He was lecturer 
in philosophy, Andhra University, also lecturer in philosophy and Eng- 
lish lecturer. Post-graduate Department, Calcutta University. He is 
a wdl-known Bengali writer and has also written a number of books 
in English. Knows German and some French. Has translated Kant’s 
Uber PhUosophie Uberhaupt into English. He is a member, at pre- 
sent, ofi the Bengal Legislative Council. He was charman of the 
ethics and politicsi section of tlie Indian Philosophical Congress. 

His address is 26 Amir Ali Avenue Calcutta. 

(2) Dr. Nirmal Kumar Bos^ MA Ph.D. :- Lecturer, Calcutta Uni- 
versity. He has worked on Indian demography and has written several 
books. Age 45. 

(3) Mohommad Mujeeb:- Age 43. Resident of Lucknow, U.P. Took 
honours from school of modem history at Oxford, 1922. Subsequently 
went to Gcnnany for 3i years. Knows German and Russian and some 
French. Has been professor of history and politics in the Jamia Millia 
Islamia (National Muslim University) for many years and is still 
there. Has published many books in Urdu, including History of PaUti- 
cat Thought, History of Russian Literature, and History of the World. 
Is at present engaged in writing a history of Indian civilisation. He wfll 
not be free to leave India till Novemba next 

(4) Dr. Shaheed Suhrawardy:- A good scholar, fine linguist and art 
critic with knowledge of both Indian asd modem art. He was till 
recendy professor of fine arts in the Calcutta University. Spent many 
years with League of Nations and) more especially with the Committee 
for Intdlectual Cooperation whidi had its headquarters in Paris. His 
age is about 57. He is at pr«ent a member of the Public Service 
Commission, Bengal. Both from knowledge and experience he would 
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be particularly fitted for the counsellorship of the arts section, but 1 
do not know what his own reactions to the offer might be. 

(5) Dr. Puntambekar:- A historian. Professor of Political Science, 
Benares Hindu University. Age probably 46. 

As I have said above, I am not sure about the ability of some of 
these persons to leave India at short notice. I would have picked out 
two names from this list, especially Humayun Kabir’s and Shaheed 
Suhrawardy’s, but again cannot say whether Suhravvardy would like to go. 
So Humayun Kabir’s name remains. I think he would be a good choice 
if only one person is to be chosen. He is a young man of varied interests 
and likely to fit in into any organisation. Mujeeb’s is also a good name, 
but he cannot leave till November. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Sir [ohn Sargent. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


16 . To Albert Mayer* 


Allahabad 
1 May 1946 

Dear Mr. Mayer, 

As you are perhaps aware, various conversations have been going on 
here in New Delhi between the representatives of the British Cabinet 
and Indian political leaders in r^ard to the future of India. I do not 
yet know what these will lead to. But in any event wc are in charge 
of a number of Provincial Governments today and we are anxious to 
get thin^ moving there. I am writing to you more especially on behalf 
of the United Provinces Government and at the request of my friend 
Mr. Govind Ballabh Pant who is the Prime Minister there at present. 
We would very much like to have your advice in regard to vanous 
matters relating to planning village reconstruction and the ordered 
development of community life more especially in our rural areas. You 
will remember your writing to me on this subject. I found that there 
was a great deal of agreement between your outlook and mine. ’ 
Will it be possible for you to come to India for a period of say six 
months or a year for this purpose? Of course if both parties so desire 
in the interest of the work you can stay on. 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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I am not writing to you in any further detail at present as I should 
like to have your reactions to this proposal. We have an enormous task 
before us complicated at present by the food scarcity and famine con- 
ditions prevailing in some parts of India. The United Provinces have 
not been so badly affected by the food scarcity though there are con- 
siderable diEcultics in providing towns and cities, which are rationed, 
with sufficient food. The real famine areas are in the south and the 
west, but no one seems to know, for lack of proper statistics, what the 
position will be a montli or two hence. In any event it will be a very 
difficult period. We have been asking for foodgrains and foodstuffs 
from America and other countries. All help of Ihis kind would be very 
wdcome indeed, and yet probably the major difficulty in India is lack 
of proper distribution and the present Government is not competent 
enough to deal with this matter. 

Could you kindly cable to me to my address at Allahabad as to 
whether it would be possible for you to come over to India to advise 
the United Provinces Government in regard to future plans of recon- 
struction and planning? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


17. To D.G. Tendulkar' 


New Delhi 
I May 1946 


My dear Tendulkar, 

I am sorry for the delay in acknowledging your letters of the 2nd and 
11th April. I received the four copies of Gandhiji. I gave three of 
^ese to the members of the Cabinet delegation here, and the fourth 
was given to George Merrdl,^ the American Minister here. All of them 
appreciated the gift very much. 

I do not know why you want me to sign these copies. The book is 
not mine and my autograph in it is not appropriate. Do not trouble 

1. D.G. Tendulkar Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1898-1962); Commissioner of the U.S. to India, 1945-46 and Charge d’ Maires, 
1946-47; served ior sometime as U.S. Ambassador to Afghanistan. 
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yoursdf about sending copies to President Truman and others in Ame- 
rica. But you might, if you lik^ write to Mr. George R. Meiidl, 
American Commissioner, New Delhi, and ask him if he would care to 
have some copies for important American libraries. You may mention 
that you are writing at my instance. 

As for Turk^, Persia, Egypt etc., it is difficult to send books there 
and 1 shall ask Maulana Azad. 

I should like you to send two or three copies to Mr. Francis Brunei, 
19 Prithviraj Road, New Delhi. You have already sent him three copies 
1 think and he has presented them to the Bibliothequo Nationale, to Andre 
Gide etc. He can make good use of two or three more copies for big 
libraries in France. As a matter of fact he told me that he had bought 
some copies of your second edition for this purpose. 

Do not send me any copies to Delhi because they are too heavy to 
be carried about. If I want any I shall write to you. Have you got a 
large supply with you still? 

1 am sending you a copy of my new book Discovery of India. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


18. On Destruction of War Material^ 


During my travels in various parts of India in connection with the deo- 
tions and otherwise, I have heard repeated reports of the destruction of 
war material by the American or British authorities. In Assam graphic 
details were given to me of this mass destruction not only of the imple- 
ments of war but also of many articles which are in great demand in 
civilian life. I myself saw heaps of destroyed material in many places. 
Brief reports occasionally appeared in the newspapers and were some- 
times officially denied. ' 

This morning as ,I reached Bakshi-ka-Talao, the aerodrome 14 miles 
from Lucknow, I saw a sight which fairly staggered me. I had seen it 


1. Statement to the press, Delhi, 16 May, The Hindustan Times, 17 May 1946. 
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before also, but peihaps my mind was otherwise occupied and I had 
not paid too much attention to it. I saw hundreds of aeioi^anes in 
various stages of destruction, some were still whole and apparently 
airworthy, some had their wings clipped off, yet others were being 
smashed up in different ways. Hundr^s of .Rolls Royce engines were 
lying there, forlorn and forsaken, awaiting destruction. There were bom- 
bers and fighters and many other varieties of aircraft. I was told that 
at least 2,000 planes had been smashed up in this place which was ap- 
propiiatcly named Aircraft Breakdown Centre. 

Near Allahabad at Phaphamow, I am told that 2,000 bicycles were 
laid down on the ground and steam-rollers went over them. 

These are just a few instances of the colossal destruction that is going 
on apparently all over India. What the reasons for this policy are, a 
layman’s mind is unable to fathom. It is obvious that the Rolls Royce 
engines are not only valuable but can be of very great use in India in 
a variety of ways. I'nicks, bicycles, radio sets, watches and numerous 
other articles can also be of great use. Instead of using all these, large 
sums are being spent in destroying them. 

If the present structure of society demands such periodic destruction, 
the sooner that structure is changed the better. 


19. An Eironoous Contradiction^ 


The G.II.y. in India have denied my statement that war material was 
being destroyed in large quantities. In regard to the story of bicycles 

I was informed of it by people in Allahabad, and I had no personal 

knowledge. But I have myself seen what was being done at the Aircraft 
Breakdown Centre near Lucknow. Whether the aireraft or engines 
being destroyed there are serviceable or not I cannot judge, nor do I 

know what the cost of reconditioning might be, but I do know that 

there are people prepared to buy those Rolls Royce engines as well as 
Some other material. And they are unable to do so. 

I have sufficient reliable information also about the destruction of 
other material at various places. I cannot say whether this was British 
or American material. It is not good enough to issue denials of this 

1. Statement to the press, Delhi, 18 May 1946. The Hindustan Tunes, 19 May 
1944 
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kind when there is certainly reliable evidence of destruction of service- 
able material. The army authorities may only consider this matter from 
the army point of view. In India, it must be remembered, even an old 
kerosene oil tin is a useful commodity. In particular, American stan- 
dards arc so different from those of India that something that is not 
good enough for them may be of great use here. 


20. To Julian Huxley' 


Simla 
May 8, 1946 


Dear Dr. Huxley, 

I have already sent you some names which you might consider tor 
counscllorsliip in the U.N.E.S.C.O. preparatory organisation. There is 
another name which has been strongly recommended to me by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University. Ibis is Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray®, 
head of the department if fine arts in the University of Calcutta. I 
am told he has knowledge also of modem museum techniques. I am 
not personally acquainted with him. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. ).N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (190'4-19S1); eminent scholar in Indian art and culture; Chairman of the 
Indian Council of Historical Research at the time of his death. 


21. ToM.N. Saha' 


Simla 
May 8, 1946 

^ * 

My dear Saha, 

Your letter of May 4th. I have sent some names to fulian Huxley. I 
have especially recommended Humayun Kabir’s name. I understand 
that Huxley has been in touch with Sir John Sargent also. 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.MAfli. 
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I quite appreciate what you have written about the negotiations that 
are at present going on. I need not tell you that I agree with what you 
say about a strong centre. More I cannot discuss. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


22. To R.C. Majumdar' 


Simla 
12 May 1946 


Dear Dr. Majumdar,^ 

Thank you for your letter. 1 was glad to hear from you because I have 
enjoyed reading some of your books about the ancient Indian colonies. 

I am afraid it is a little late now to send names to Hiudey. The sug- 
gested post is a temporary one for six months only beginning from 
June, but perhaps for the permanent appointment in December next 
other names might be considered. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, NM.M.L. 

2. (1888-1980); historian 


23. To Paul Robeson' 


May 16, 1946 


My dear Paul Robeson, 

It was a pleasure to receive your letter of May 1st. I have sent you the 
following cable : 

I send my greetings to the mass meeting convened by Council on 
African Affairs demanding colonial freedom. Without colonial free- 
dom and equal opportunities for all races there is going to be no peace 


1. JJjf. CoDeetkm. 
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in the world and we shall inevitably drift to another world conflict 
and disaster. All those who want to avoid this catastrophe must 
therefore realise the imperative necessity of solving this problem. 
Nazism and fascism have been crushed in their homelands but their 
spirit still continues. In South Africa Indians and Africans are being 
treated in typically Nazi fashion. We in India stand for the elimina' 
tion of colonialism everywhere and for racial equality and we join 
you in your demand. 

My niece Chandralekha arrived here a few days a^ and brought us 
news of you and your wife and your son. Is there any chance of your 
coming to India? I suppose it is difficult for anyone to make program- 
mes too far ahead, for we move in rapidly changing times and no one 
knows what might happ^. 

With all good wishes to you and your cause, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndiru 


24. To D.D. KosambP 


New Delhi 
22 May 1946 


Dear Kosambi,’ 

I have your letter of the 16th May. I agree with you that we should 
try to raise the general level of scientific papers at the Science Congress. 
It would be very desirable if eminent scientists from abroad, more spedal- 
ly from China, could come to our next meeting. Invitations should be 
sent to them in the normal way. I do not think it would be proper f(H 
me to send odd invitations directly. The question should be handled 
by the office of the Science Congress Association which should then 
issue proper invitations. I suggest that you get in touch with that office. 
You might tell it that I am in full agreement with this proposal. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndini 


1. )N. CoUection. 

2. (1907-1966); a mathematician and historian of great distinction. 
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2S. To 8.R. QuroshI* 


New Delhi 
25 May 1946 


Dear Mr. Qureshi, 

I have your letter. I am ooncemed to learn of your difficulties. But 
it does seem a little absurd for you and the young girl to want to com- 
mit suicide. That is a very feeble way of escape from a difficulty and 
it is not worthy of any worthwhile person. We are passing throu^ a 
period of transition and always during sudi periods social misfits and 
maladjustments happen. Unfortunately individuals have to suffer for 
this. 

I am afraid 1 cannot write to individuals whom I do not know, espe- 
cially in personal matters. I would suggest to you and the girl to con- 
sider the matter carefully, come to a decision, whatever that may 
and cany it out. In no event is it advisable to think of taking one's 
life when every Indian owes a duty to serve his country. 

Yours sincerdy, 
Jawaharlal Ndira 

1. A copy of this letter is available in Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. The 
identity of the addressee is not known. 


26. Faxl-i'Husain’ 


This is a personal memoir but it is something much more, for Mian 
Fad-i-Husain's outstanding and dominating personality played an im- 
portant role in Indian politics, and more especially Punjab politics, for 
fifteen years. Eadi of our major provinces has a certain peisonality of 
its own. The Punjab has been a peculiar mixture of vitality and pro- 
gress in many directions and political backwardness. Its politics till 

1. Foreword written on 31 May 1946 by Jawaharlal to a political biography of 
Fazl-i-Husain (1877-1936), founder of the Unionist Party in the Punjab and a 
member of the Goveraor-Generars- Executive Council, 1930-35, by his son, Azim 
Hu^. 
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recently have been largely dan politics mixed up with a triangular com* 
munal situation and a conflict between the interests of the urban and 
rural areas. This book hdps us to some extent to understand this bade* 
ground and the role of the Punjab in Indian politics in recent yean. 
Our present-day problems have their roots in these yean and one who 
seeks to unravel them must therefore undentand what took place then. 
1 have profited by reading this book, and olhen who do so will also, I 
have no doubt, profit and gain undentanding. 


27. To Govind Ballabh Pant* 


New Delhi 
26 May 1946 


My dear Pantji, 

You will remember my telling you about an American engineer and 
architect who served some yean in India with the American army. Sub- 
sequendy he helped in drawing up plans for Shriniketan. He was also 
a membCT of a Government of Bengal committee. I felt that he would 
be a good man to advise us about rural planning and reconstruction as 
he ,had some good ideas on this subject. You asked me to get into 
touch with him. Thereupon I wrote to him and suggested his coming 
down to India for six months or so. I have just received a cable from 
him a copy of which I enclose.- The cable is not quite clear in some 
places, but you will understand what he means. Please let me know 
what 1 am to reply to him. If you like you can get someone to com- 
municate with him directly. His address is: Albert Mayer, 31 Union 
Square West, New York City. 

Yours, 

Jawahar 

1. JJ4. Papas, N.M.M.L. 

2. Albert Mayer stated in his cable dated 18 May 1946 that he would initially visit 
India for three months for exploratory work. 
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28. Virtues Needed in a Period of Transition^ 


India is passing through a period of transition. Transition is always 
fraught with danger. It is the duty of every Indian, particularly the stu- 
dents, to face the future with courage determination, dignity and unity 
of purpose. It is only with discipline that we will be able to shape the 
greater India of our dreams. Petty squabbles and bickerings should find 
no place in your organisation. Concentrate on udder issues. 

1. Message to the annual session of All Assam Students Union, Dibrugarh, I June 
1946. Naliond Herald, 6 June 1946. 


29. To Albert Mayer' 


Allahabad 
June 5, 1946 

Dear Mr. Mayer, 

Thank you for the cable you sent me. I am sorry for the delay in 
answering it. I have been busy in Delhi with negotiations with the 
members of the British Cabinet here. Apart from this, I wanted to 
refer to Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Prime Minister of the U.P. Gov- 
ernment. I understand that he has sent you a cable enquiring from 
you your terms for coming here as well as some idea of the total expenses 
involved. He would naturally like to know exactly what this expendi- 
ture is likely to be. 

As you must know, political and other conditions here at the present 
moment are in a state of flux and no one knows definitely what the im- 
mediate future is going to be. Inevitably our future activities will be 
conditioned by this future. Nevertheless we do not want liierely to 
wait on events and we are anxious to get things moving as rapidly as 
possible. 

Among our major problems is village housing and rehabilitation. This, 
as you yourself pointed out to me, is some thing much bigger than 

1. JJ4. Papas, N.M.M.L, 
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mody ocmstniction of houses. It is an attempt to hufld up a connected 
life in harmony with the environment and social customs and at the 
same time to offer a higher standard of living and such modem convoii' 
ences as ate practicable and within our means. The problem itself is a 
vast one and we may have to experimmt before we can find an adequate 
solution. Any solution will have to consider and combine modem tedi- 
niques with existing Indian conditions. These conditions include of 
course the extreme poverty of the people and all that follows from ffiis 
poverty. 

It is a little difficult for me to go into much detail at this stage. From 
time to time various plans have been made 1^ our Provincial Govon- 
ments. We wanted to consult you especially because you could bring 
to bear upon the problem not only a knowledge of modem techniques 
and developments but also some knowledge of Indian conditions and 
background. Your experience I believe, has been chiefly based on Ben- 
gal. Conditions are somewhat different in the United Provinces. In- 
deed they differ in different parts of the province. If you come here, 
you wfll, I hope, be able easily to appreciate the conditions prevailing 
here and to advise accordingly. You would first of all consult with the 
Ministers in charge of these devdopments as well as the other officers 
concerned. 

It will probably save time if you communicate directly with the Prime 
Minister of this Province. But if you write or cable to me I shall for- 
ward that on to the Prime Minister. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours sincerdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 


30. To Albert Mayer* 


17 June 1946 

Dear Mr. Mayer, 

I have receiv^ your letter of May 20th and, as I cabled to you,T sent 
it on to the U.P. Prime Minister, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. Sub- 
sequently I had a talk with him also and I understand that he has sat 


1. JJT. Papas, NAI.M.L. 
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a cable to you. He has pointed out in this that the rainy season having 
begun in India, it will be difficult to start any major operations before 
this season is over. It is not easy to visit many parts of the rural areas 
during the rains. He has suggested that you might, therefore, come in 
October if diat is convenient to you, and meanwhile you might com- 
municate by correspondence with his Government. His idea is that you 
should send any suggestions previously or in case you want any parti- 
cular type of information this could be sent to you. 

I am inclined to agree with this conclusion. I do not know how far 
this postponement of your visit to October fits in with your plans. From 
every other point of view it is desirable to begin round about October 
when the weather is more or less agreeable and you can have a clear six 
months to push on any undertaking or experiment. Just at present also 
prospective political changes as well as the food situation are coming in 
the way of the consideration of other problems. 

As you say rightly this is going to be more or less of a pioneering job. 
Of course many people have thought about it and prepared plans, but 
usually they have been isolated plans dealing with one aspect of the ques- 
tion only. Tlie proper way to view it, as you mentioned to me, is to look 
at it as a whole with various aspects inter-linked. We want to raise liv- 
ing standards and to train people to utilise them to the full. We want, 
Sn other words, to build up community life on a higher scale without 
breaking up the old foundations. We want to utilise modem techniques 
and fit it into Indian resources and Indian conditions. This is not an 
easy matter for the resources are limited at present and the conditions 
are often very different from those in western countries. But that it can 
and should be done I have no doubt. Probably a number of experiments 
will have to be made before we hit upon the right method of tackling 
the problem. Or it may be that there are several methods which can 
be simultaneously pursued. It is a job which appeals to me strongly 
though I have no technical competence to draw up schemes etc. From 
the talks we had in Allahabad I feel that not only your technical know- 
ledge and experience but even more so your psychological approach to 
these problems will be of great help. The average American might well 
fed disgusted with many things in India which are entirely new to him 
and whidi do not fit in with his scheme of life. I think you will not 
feel that way. 

For the present you are not likely to get much help from the U.P. Gov- 
ernment. This Government, in spite of change at the top, functions in 
the old grooves and is not used to thinking in a social way. But changes 
are in the air and more and more people want to bring about sodal im- 
provement on a laige scale. I fed that with your ideas and experience, 
if we once get going, there would be plenty of popular backing. Just at 
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the beginning some people used to tite old type of autiioritarian British 
expert, who neither understood nor cared to understand Indian conditions, 
might view any foreign intrusion with some suspicion. Our people have 
naturally developed a number of complexes during these past generations 
of foreign rule and foreign exploitation. But we can get over them given 
the chance. 

As regards the question of remuneration, what you suggest is certainly 
not much from the American standard. Indian standards are lower. 
Still this question need not worry os at this stage. When you come here 
we can discuss this matter personally and I feel sure there will be no 
difficulty. 

I had a letter a few days ago from Frances Gunther in which she 
mentioned meeting you and discussing your proposed visit to India. She 
specially mentioned your concern for your children. I hope that you 
will write to me of any problem or difficulties in regard to your coming 
to India which might trouble you. We shall, of course;, try to help. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndiru 


31. To Horace Alexander^ 


New Ddhi 
June 18, 1946 


Dear Horace, 

Arthur Lall gave me the enclosed letter addressed to you by B.R. Sen. 
I consulted the Congress President and other colleagues about it. They 
will be happy to meet the Food Commission from America.’ But it is 
exceedin^y difficult to fix any engagement definitdy. We do not know 
how many of us will be here on the 25th June. Nor do we know what 


1. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. A four-member American mission, sponsored by the U.S.-India Famine Emergency 
Committee, under the leadership of Dr. Theodore W. Schulty, arrived in India 
on 24 June 1946 for touring the areas threatened by famine. ■ 
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uigent engagements may have to be fixed up suddenly then. Subject to 
this, we would be glad to meet the membeis of the commission. 

Youis sincerdy, 
Jawahailal Nehru 


32. To Afiab Iqbal^ 


New Delhi 

18 Jun^ 1946 


Dear Mr. Aftab Iqbal,* 

Thank you for your letter of| the Hth June which I read with appreda* 
tion. It is comforting to know that others appreciate one’s activities 
and views. The future is likely to be a troubled one for India, but out 
of it surdy there will arise a strong prosperous and united India in which 
the communal question, which troubles us so mudi today, will be a thing 
of the past. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papas, N.M.M.L. 

2. An advocate of Lahore. 


33. The Postal Strike^ 


Many people had heard of the coming of the postal strike, but this 
morning all India suddenly became conscious of it, and if no specific step 
is taken it is likdy tol be acutely conscious of it for a considerable time. 
A postal strike is always a calamity to the public and is to be avmded as 
far as possible. In labour disputes generally, and more particularly in re- 
gard to essential serviees, a civilized government and society provide other 
methods of settlement than that of the strike. Unfortunately our Gov- 
ernment and social structure function differently. 

1. Statonoit to the press, Bombay, 11 July 1946. The Hinduttan Times, 12 Jidy 
19L46. 
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I am not in a position to express an opinion about the detailed demands 
of the postal employees, although during the last five or six months the 
matter has come up before me on several occasions. Prima facie, the 
lower-paid postal employees are badly paid and live a hard life. Hieir 
service is known for its honesty, integrity and hard work and inevitably 
one’s S 3 rmpathy goes to them. 

One fact which is significant is that the Postal Inquiry Committee 
which functioned a year and half ago under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Krishna Prasad, the present Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
presented a report in April 1945 which was suppressed. Why was it 
suppressed by the Covefnment, although from all accounts it was an un- 
animous report? This suppression does not bring credit to the Govern- 
ment. 

As I have said, I am unable to express any specific opinion about the 
demands, but I am quite convinced that this matter as a whole ought to 
have been referred to adjudication or arbitration. One very small aspect 
of the question relating to interim relief to men on new scales of pay 
has been referred to adjudication and the award is expected soon. But 
this does not cover the main points at issue. 

I would strongly urge both the Government and the All-India Postal 
Union to accept a full adjudication or arbitration of the entire dispute. 
There can be a timelimit fixed for this and any recommendations or de- 
cisions may be made subject to the future findings of the Pay Com- 
mission which had begun considering die whole subject of official salaries, 
etc. If this step is taken it will be fair and honourable to all concerned 
and will bring relief to the public also who are suffering from this strike. 

These same considerations also apply to the telegraph employees who 
have given notice of a strike. I would urge that their case also should 
be referred to adjudication or arbitration. 


34. Telegram to Lord Wavell* 


Would earnestly request you to refer postal dispute to adjudication on 
all points in issue. This course fair to all parties concern^. All India 

1. Undated in the souree, but clearly sent by 11 July 1946. A.I.C.C. File No. 
G-67/1946, p.lO, N.M.M.L. 
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postal Strike causing great inconvenience to public and provincial govern- 
ments. Considerable sympathy for postmen among labour circles and 
public generally. Continuation of strike may lead to deterioration of 
situation. 


]awaharlal Nehru 


35. Floods in Bengal and Assam* 


More than any other part of India, Bengal and especially East Bengal, 
has to face misfortune and calamity. Bengal and extensive areas in 
Assam are now submerged in flood and large numbers of people are home- 
less and on the verge of starvation. Mrs. Nellie Sen-Cupta has appeal- 
ed to us for immediate financial help. I can only give all possible sup- 
port to this urgent appeal and uige our people to give help financially 
and by personal service. Already many of our organisations, well-known 
for their beneficial help on such occasions, have taken steps to afford 
relief. 'Fhe first and immediate responsibility rests with the Govern- 
ment but we cannot remain passive in the face of public calamity and 
everyone who can help should help. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad 20 July 1946. The Hindustan Times, 21 
July 1946. 


36. The Problem of Postal Employees* 


All of us have been troubled greatly by the development of the strike 
situation in the postal, telegraph and allied services. This is not merdy 
a matter of inconvenience but of the dosing up of the vital arteries of 
tlie nation’s life. The whole community is affected, business suffers. 
Government work is held up^ and generally every activity begins to dry 
up. Normally speaking, there should never be any need for such strikes 

1. Statement to the press, Delhi, 2? July 1946. The Hindustan Times, 24 July 
1^46. 
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of essential services and some automatic method should exist for setd> 
ing all disputes impartially, swiftly and efficiently. Such a strike affects 
the whole community dir^y in many ways, liie demands of the stri- 
keis have another important effect for inevitably they produce their re- 
actions on other services and on the national budget. The burden must 
fall on the community. So it is essential that the problem be viewed 
in its entirety and not isolated from this wider context 

Most of us sympathise with the desire of the lower-paid memben of 
essential public services to raise their standard of living. They are hard 
worked and deserve well of the coniinunity. Indeed higher standards 
of pay and living will mean greater efficiency also. At the same time it 
has always to be remembered that one essential service should not hold 
up the nation or profit, by virtue of its strategic position, at the cost of 
other services or the people at large. If this happens there will be a 
reaction against that service and the sympathy that exists today will 
vanish. 

I feel that there has been much mishandling of the situation by the 
govcnimcntal authorities during past months. Repeatedly they were ask- 
ed to agree to arbitration or adjudication, but they did not agree or agreed 
only in part. The only right way of dealing with such matters is by 
adjudication and if this had been accepted right at the beginning much 
of the subsequent trouble would have been avoided. Now we are forc- 
ed to consider the issues in a hurry and under threat of undesirable con- 
sequences. However, I trust that ^e efforts that are being made in New 
Delhi and in Poona to arrive at a settlement will meet with success. 
Hie Congress premiers have naturally a responsibility in diis matter and 
I am glad that the Bombay Prime Minister has taken the initiative. 

I would appeal to the employees of the postal, td^aph and allied 
services not to forget the county's interests in making or pressing ffieir 
demands. A sectarian approach in such vital matters leads to wrong 
results in the end. The ultimate test must always be what benefits the 
masses of our people. 


37. Strike by Employees of the Imperial Bank' 


India is experiencing a wave of strikes. Whatever may be said about 
particular strikes, it is obvious that this is very significant of the economic 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 1 August 1946. The Hindustan Times, 2 
August 1946. 
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background in the country today. It shows that the old structure cannot 
last. Several major strikes have been going on, and now from today 
yet another strike has started, that of the employees of die Imperial Bank 
of India. 

I have looked into the correspondence in regard to the strike of the 
employees of the Imperial Bank. The first thing that strikes me is die 
astonishi n gly low salaries of men who have to handle la^e sums of 
mon^. 

Apart from any other argument, these figures themselves arc eloquent 
pioofe. 

Then their hours of work are scandalously long. I am told that Im- 
perial Bank employees in the Madias and Bombay circles are paid much 
more than in the Bengal circle. Indeed, nearly all the demands made 
in the Bengal circle are extended by conditions prevailing in the Madras 
and Bombay circles. If this is so. it seems to me very extraordinary that 
the employees in the Bengal circle should be treated differendy. 

In a letter dated June 10 on behalf of the Employees Association a 
suggestion was made that the matter be referred to adjudication. A strike 
notice was also issued. Later the bank directors made it known that 
they werel considering the demands favourably and on this basis asked for 
a postponement of the strike. This was done. On July 15 the directors 
communicated their new proposals, which were considered wholly in- 
sufficient. In their letter th^ stated that if their proposals were not 
agreed to they were prepared for the matter to be adjudicated upon. 

I cannot understand why there was no adjudication in spite of agree- 
ment of both parties to it. Evidently, the Government machinery has fail- 
ed to function. Meanwhile, a new strike notice was given and from today 
the strike has begun. The issues are simple enough and should be decid- 
ed in a businesslike way within a few hours. But if this cannot be don^ 
the obvious coune is to have adjudication. 


38. To Jainarain Vyas^ 


Allahabad 

1.8.1946 


My dear Vyasji, 

. . .1 enclose a cheque for Rs. 150. 11118 is for a lady who is apparently 
in the Agra Hotd, Daiyaganj, Delhi. I enclose a telegram I have receiv- 
ed. She is Savitri Devi, an Irish woman who has long been very ill 

1. A.I.S.P.C. File No. 54, (Ft. II), p. 38, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 
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with cancer etc. She has been operated upon repeatedly with little suc- 
cess. I do not know what to do about her except to give her some hdp 
trom time to time. She is not likely to survive for long. Could you 
kindly give this money personally to her if you can find her? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


39. To Manager, Ritz Cinema, Lahore’ 


Allahabad 
1 August 1946 


Dear Sir, 

I have seen an advertisement ot yours in the Tribune newspaper m 
which it is stated that a film known as “Veer Kunal” was highly appre- 
ciated by me. My picture is also given. 

I have never seen or heard of this film, much less appreciated it. I 
should like to know why you have made a statement which has no foun- 
dation in fact. It is very objectionable to exploit individuals for the ad- 
vance of your business. I shall await your reply and expect you to make 
a public correction of your wrong statement. 


Yours faithfully, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 


40. To A.G. Fraser' 


Allahabad 
August 4, 1946 

My dear Fraser, 

Forgive me for the delay in answering your last letter. Soon after writ-, 
ing to you I received intimation from my bank of the receipt of £ ISO 


1. j.N. Collection. 
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tliat you had sept. Hiis intimation had unfortunately got mixed up 
with some other papers during my absence from Allahabad and had 
therefore not been forwarded to me. I am handing over this money for 
the training of orphan children rescued from the Bengal famine. I 
think you will like Ais use of the money. The All India Women's Con- 
ference is in diarge of some of these training centres and my sister, 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit, has been specially interested in them. She was 
partly responsible for starting them as President of that Conference. 
£150 is roughly equivalent to Rs. 2000/-. I am giving this sum to the 
Women's Conference for this particular purpose. 

I have read' with interest the account of youmon's activities in Nyasa- 
land. I am sorry your old college Achimota has fallen on evil times. 

You are right in thinking that Kashmir and Hyderabad are terribly 
mis-govemed. I have recently returned from a second visit to Kashmir. 
The problems before us, political and even more so economic, are tre- 
mendous. Yet one has to face them and face them with confidence. 

With all good wishes to you, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


41. To Inayattullah Khan' 


7.8.46 


Dear Sardar Saheb,^ 

I have received your letter of July 5th. As 1 wrote to you previously, 
it is not possible for us to take any steps in regard to your detention and 
maintenance allowances so long as there is no complete change in the 
Government of India and more especially the Political Department. We 
cannot influence the present Political Department in any way. From 
what you say in your letter, it appears that the treatment accorded to 
you is unjust and unworthy. The larger question of your detention 
raises some international issues as between India and Afghanistan. But 


1. Extracts from Maharashtra Govt. Home Deptt. (Special) File No. 3/MA/42-II. 

2. Inayattullah Khan and two others, who were tiibal chiefs from Afghanistan, had 
been detained by the British government in Pune for six years because they 
hpd opposed the A%han Government in 1939. 
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the question of treatment is purely one for the Government of India 
to decide and there appears to be no reason why this treatment should 
be so niggardly. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


42. Mahadev Dasai^ 


It is difficult to write about one who was a dear friend and comrade and 
with whom are associated so many intimate memories. As I think of 
him, these memories revive and the past rises up bringing a procession 
of pictures of days gone by. 

There are so many tilings we take for granted, even friends. Maha- 
dev had become some kind of an institution for many of us. Quiet, 
abl^ efficient, hard-working, forgetful of self, utterly devoted, the more 
one knew him, the more he grew in one's estimation and liking. For 
nearly a quarter of century we knew each other and often we worked 
together at common tasks. What he did, he did well and thorou^ly. 
He had the scholar’s outlook and at the same time the human touch 
whidi endears. So our affection and admiration for him grew, and when 
suddenly he was no more, there was a gulf and a vacuum and a feeling 
of desolation seized us. For one who formed so much a part of our 
lives and our work was no more, a dear comrade had gone, and there 
was no one to take his place. 

Yet his memory endures and cheers and strengthens us. For the days 
of trial are not over and the future is full of difficulty. How we wish 
that Mahadev was with us now with his wise and friendly counsd. 

1. 10 August 1946. Message on the fourth death anniveisaiy of Mahadev Desai, 
Harijan, 18 August 1946. , 
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43. To P.C. Mahalanobis^ 


Waidha 
10 August 1946 

My dear Mahalanobis, 

Your letter^ of the 7th August has just been handed to me today and 
soon after I received another copy by post. I should very much like to 
meet you before you return to Europe. My programme, even my im- 
mediate programme, is rather uncertain. But so far as I know at pre* 
sent, I shall reach Bombay on the 15th morning ^nd stay there at least 
3 days, possibly 4 or 5. As you are likely to leave India on the 20th, 
we might perhaps meet in Bombay on the 15th or 16th or even 17th. On 
all these days I shall be pretty busy with other activities but I shall cer- 
tainly find time to meet you and Deshmukh.® 

I like the idea of your inviting some scientists and technicians from 
abroad to visit India next winter. I would suggest that in the invitation 
Russian scientists might be included. I suppose this is a question in- 
volving funds, for the visiting scientists will presumably be the guests of 
the Indian Science Congress Association. 

I am glad you developed contacts with people in the U.S.A. and U.K. 
in regard to planning and development. Certainly please continue to do 
this work. 

I shall be glad to help you in any way I can to further the work of 
the Indian Statistical Institute. My difficulty is that 1 do not quite 
know what I shall be doing and where I shall be a tew days or a tew 
weeks hence. I lead a hand to mouth existence so far as time and 
engagements are concerned. 

I have asked Pitambar to come to Bombay on the 15th. 

Hoping to meet you in Bombay, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. 0-8/1946-47, Pt. II, p. 487, N.M.M.L. 

2. Mahalanobis wrote that during his tour of the U.S. and Britain he had met people 
engaged in planning and development and some scientists were willing to visit 
India. 

3. C.D. Deshmiikh (1896-1982); joined the l.C.S. in 1918; Governor of the Reserve 
Bank of India 1943-49; President, Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, 1945-64; 
Member, Planning Commission, 1950; Minister of Finance, Government of 
India, 1950-56; Chairman University Grants Commission, 1956-60; Vice-Chan- 
cellor, University of Delhi 1962-67. 
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44. Organisation of Labour* 


Whereas the Congress has to play an increasingly aetive role in helping 
the working class to organize itself on sound and healthy lines, to achieve 
its rightful place in industry and society and to make a progressive con- 
tribution towards raising the economic and social standards in this coun- 
try, the Committee have come to the conclusion that a central agency 
should be provided to encourage, support and coordinate the efforts and 
activities of Congressmen in the field of labour organization and the 
service of the working class. The Committee note with satisfaction that 
the Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh has been functioning in this field 
for a number of years, and has built up a policy, tradition and machinery 
well calculated to advance and fulfil the aims which the Congress has 
in view in relation to labour. The Committee recommend to Congress- 
men to make the fullest use of the facilities provided by the Sangh for 
the service of the working class, and to accept its guidance in dealing 
with labour questions. 

In order to give effect to the above resolution a committee consisting 
of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Lala Gulzarilal Nanda and P.H. Patwardhan 
is appointed to confer with the Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh and 
report to the Working Committee. 

1. Resolution drafted by Jawaliailal and passed at the meeting of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee, Wardha, 12 August 1946. A.l.C.C. File No. G-45/1946, p. 145, 
N.M.M.L. 


45. Basic Education and the Future of India* 


All of you have been introduced to each other. Here there ate people 
from the Talimi Sangh, Samagra Gramseva, Khadi Vidyalaya and other 


1. Speech at Wardha, 14 August 1946. Khadi Jagat, September 1946. Original 
in Hindi. 
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institutions.” There are children as well as adults, trainees as wdl as 
trainers. Before such a gathering what shall I say? Shall I talk about 
the children or adults? If I say something concerning the children, the 
adults will not feel interested in it; and if I speak a^ut the adults the 
children will not fed happy. 

The people from four, five institutions who have gathered here have 
como to leam something or the other. When I eame here four years 
ago Sevagram was too small a place. Only a cottage belonging to Bapu- 
ji was there. But it went on expanding and now it has become a hive 
of constructive activities. People from all over India come here either 
to leam or teach. 

It is no small task to raise the level of forty crore people in this coun- 
try. You must be noticing that the newspapers are full of political 
news. But politics cannot solve all the problems, it only opens the door 
and clears the way for doing the work ahead. The rule of the British is 
still continuing in the country. We will oust this rule. But after the 
end of this mle what will be the form of administration? If in the 
days to come, even after the departure of the British, the administrative 
machinery remains the same as today then it would be of no avail. 
Therefore we will have to change the present system of administration. 
We will have to remove the poverty of the country. Everyone should 
get food and dothing in an equal measure, and nobody should remain 
unemployed. The wealth of the country should increase. Wliat is, 
after all, wealth? Are gold and silver wealth? If you arc lost in a jungle 
or stranded in a lonely place or in a desert and if in your purse there 
are only currency notes and gold and silver, and if you feel hungry then 
they will not serve your purpose. When one is hungry, only foodgrains 
or fmit are required. Gold and silver are meant only for exchange and 
trade. Cold and silver fadlitate exchange. What people produce by 
thdr labour is wealth. The greater the production the greater tlie 
wealth. The greater the number of producers in a country the richer 
that country. Therefore the real wealth of a country is the toiling masses 
—men and women. If they do not know how to work tticy are a burden 
on the country. 

In our country diere are also a large number of ascetics and mendi- 
cants. They are about 50 to 60 lakhs in number. They are mere beg- 
gara. They do not produce anything by their labour. They are simply 
a burden on the country. 


2. The Sevagram institutions at Wardba, the Khadi Vidayalaya, the Hindustani 
Talim Sangh, the GoSeva Sangh and the trainees under the Kasturba Gandhi 
National Memorial 'scheme had invited Jawaharlal to meet them. 
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Every man consumes some food and wean dothes. This is consump- 
tion. The thing tiiat is consumed is, after all, jModuced by someone. 
But one who does not earn by one’s own labour but goes on spending 
only commits a blunder. Those who do not cam are either unemployed 
or they do not get any opportunity to work. But even those who do 
not work have to eat food. 

There is another category of people like that of zamindan in our 
country, who like to cat without doing any work. The kisan labours 
throughout the year and earns and the zamindar usurps the fruit of his 
labour free of charge. These zamindars only know how to spend but 
notl to work. Such zamindars and idle people are a burden on the coun- 
try. The greater the number of workers in a country the richer that 
country. 

Look at the history of India. When the Englishmen had not come 
here there were all sorts of crafts and occupations. But now all those 
have ceased to exist. Unemployment increased and is still increasing. 
Famines took place which took a toll of millions of lives. Thus there 
are a large number of problems in our country. In order to resolve 
them we have to open the door of politics. Today the reins of the gov- 
ernment of the country are in the hands of the British. We have to 
take them in our hands. Therefore our first requirement is Swaraj. All 
of us have to work for it. By 'all of us’ I mean all the people of the 
country. By general agreement we should do some such work as may 
benefit the people of the country most. 'This work should be such that 
no one should remain unemployed. Children go on growing and add 
to the national wealth. 'Therefore we should plan our work in such a 
manner that everyone should get work and that too according to his 
ability and aptitude. There are all sorts of people in the country. Some 
are intelligent, some unintelligent, some know some art and some axe 
quite ignorant. All kinds of people are there. All of them are not alike. 
If today we go to some village and compare the people of that village 
with the cultured people of some city, then we will find a lot of evils in 
the former. But doing so would not be proper. ’Ilie question of ability 
ot the lack of it arises when both are given an equal opportunity to jho- 
gress and everyone gets food and clothing in an equal measure. Then 
'we can talk about comparison. If someone does not get even food or 
clothing then how can the question of his education arise? If one •gets 
proper food, clothing and has sound health, only then his efficiency in- 
creases and he is successful in increasing the wealtii of the nation. 

If someone makes a chair from wood we can call it as increasing 
the wealth. Increasing the amount of money by diarging interest on it 
cannot be called increasing the wealth. 'The wealth im)duced by labour 
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jslone is real wealth. Wealth does not increase by transf^ng money 
from someone’s pocket to one’s own pocket. The greater the number of 
(workers in a country the greater the country progresses. The number 
of workers in a country should increase. Here in Sevagram everyone is 
inclined to do work. 

Swaraj we will get but to work it is a difficult task, the reason being 
that we never got an opportunity to learn this work. There are colleges 
•which have produced many B.A.s and M.A.S. Most of these people have 
become lawyers. Lawyers do not do all the work of a nation. If in a 
country everyone became a lawyer then the country would become life- 
less. If all the lawyers of a country were driven out even then there 
would be no loss. But if instead of lawyers, fanners were driven out then 
the country would be shaken. When scavengers strike work, we cannot 
do without them. Those who perform menial work are looked down 
upon by the society. That is a great mistake. Rather we should show 
more respect to such persons. The various projects that have been 
undertaken at the Sevagram are the basic works. 

Today we need a number of engineers to construct roads. We need 
lakhs of such engineers. Doctors arc required in lakhs. Teachers are 
required in lakhs. Such trained workers are very much required by the 
country. Lawyers are there even now in large numbers but excepting 
law th^ do not know anything else. Many of our politicians, when 
they retire, do not know what to do because they do not know at all 
how to work. You are at least getting an opportunity to leam some- 
thing. A country is big not because there are two or three big persons 
in it but because the common man is big and follows high ideals. All 
the o^ns of the society should be strong. Only such a country gets 
strong and stabilizes itsdf soon. Hence the necessity to do all these 
basic works. It is why Mahatmaji has given so much importance to 
these basic works and has introduced the system of imparting education 
to children through basic works. 

Therefore we should think how our children should grow. After 10, 
15, 20 years all these children will become adults. They will have to 
shoulder the responsibility of managing the affairs of the country. There- 
fore if our children receive proper education then the picture of future 
India that will emerge will also be good. If this kind of basic educa- 
tion is not possible, then Swaraj is of no use. All these basic works of 
this place are very significant. You please leam all these well and when 
you go back to your provinces teach them well. I am happy to see all 
this. Jai Hind, 
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46. To Gopinafh Bardoloi^ 


Allahabad 
26 August 1946 


My dear Bardoloi, 

Thank you for your letter of the 2nd August which you sent through 
Fakhruddin. I have got rather mixed up about the publication of tianS' 
lations of my book and cannot at present refer to my old register. I 
presume that I have not given the permission to any one else. Accord- 
ingly I am agreeable to Principal Hcmkanta Baruah translating my book 
Letters from a Father to His Daughter into Assamese. Usually I deal 
with publishers and not with translators and I should like to know who is 
going to publish it. Tlic usual terms are: 10% royalty to the author 
on books sold and 5% to the translator. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 


47. To Sri Prakasa' 


New Ddhi 
August 29, 1946 


My dear Prakasa, 

Thank you for your letter- which only reached me today. It is always 
pleasant to hear from you and to think of old times. But why will you 
think and write as if you were past your prime. You will have to do all 
manner of big things yet and nobody is going to excuse you, for after 
all our stock of efficient human material is very limited. 

With love. 


Your affectionatdy, 
Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. On 21 August 1946 Sri Prakasa wrote: “1 almost feel my task is done with 
the \ision of Swaraj that I had scarcely hoped to see. . .1 feel least fit for any 
type of actir’e work." 
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48 , To S. Rodhokrlthnan* 


New Delhi 
August 30, 1946 


My dear Radhakiishnan, 

Yesterday I glanced through a letter from you but unfortunately I cannot 
find it now. So I am answering from memor}\ 

You were good enough to offer me, on l)ehalf of the Benares Univer- 
sity, an honorary doctor's degree. 1 remember many years ago when the 
Allahabad University made a similar offer to 4 ne. I was ungrateful 
enough then, for various reasons, chiefly political, not to accept it. Though 
those reasons do not apply now yet 1 rather hesitate. Still 1 do not quite 
see how I can refuse to accept the honour you are good enough to offer, 
more especially from the Benares University. So 1 accept the honour 
with gratitude. But 1 really do not know where I shall be on the date 
you mention and what 1 shall be doing tlien.- 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. f.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. After sending this letter, Jawaharlal wrote a second letter the same day. “I have 
got hold of your letter. In addition to what I said in iny letter to you of 
today’s date, I should like to say that it would be an additional honour to me 
to be associated on this occasion with Dr. Tai Chi tno, who is a good friend 
of mine.” 
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1. To Jayaprakash Narayan^ 


Houlgate (France) 
2-8-38 


My dear Jayaprakash, 

Your cable has been forwarded to me here but it docs not say where 
you are at present. I am sending a reply to Patna suggesting diat you 
might wait. I do not think it will be desirable for you to include my 
name among the foundation members of the proposed Socialist Book 
Club. I don’t know what the idea is, except .of eourse generally. It 
seems to me that any book elub venture must be very carefully orga- 
nised, especially on thq business side. 1 have been going into this mat- 
ter with Gollancz and others and I have found that without this prt'- 
paration such ventures are likely to fail. It seems to me that we are too 
eager to start ventures without thinking out how they will get on. We 
are always in difficulties and a succession of failures eling to us. We 
started the Nationalist Publications Society with Shah & Narendra 
Deva & others and it is in a dormant state. Tliere is the proposal to start 
a daily from Lucknow and this is also in a bad way. I would much 
rather concentrate on something we have already begun than start a 
new venture. 

'Phe Left Book Club has succeeded because of Gollancz’s business abil- 
ity and a certain wide appeal that he made outside socialist circles. I 
do not see any comparable ability on our side. 

Besides I feel that all our politics are getting far too much in the ruts 
and we must get them going on the right lines. What I shall do on 
my return to India, I do not know but 1 want to keep myself detached 
at present soi tar as T can. We must see the whole problem and not 
lose ourselves in minor aspects of it. Therefore I would rather not 
associate myself with a new venture. 

I have come here as much for some rest as for writing work. I 
hope, before returning to India, to visit Russia and Turkey but I am 
not sure of it yet. 

I hope you are well. 


Yours affiy., 
Jawaharlal 


1. Biahmanand Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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2. The Future of Heavy and Cottage Industries' 


Mahatma Gandhi: Hand spinning is the only occupation that can 
be universalised. But there should be no coercion — to make people 
do what is good for them. The Congress is wedded to nonviolence. 
If you agree with me moral coercion is the only policy we can think 
of in a democracy. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Where docs coercion come in? Is a tax a coercive 
process? 

MG: My point is that unless you put planning in an attractive man- 
ner it won’t catch on or cause a change. My remarks are only for 
Kao’s note.- Hand spinning has been mentioned at the end of the 
note — I hold that hand spinning and allied cottage industries should 
be encouraged and subsidised. 

V.K.R.V. Rao : The object of my note is to show that our 
methods may not solve the present problems. You do not envisage 
the economy on the development of cities. You envisage village 
communes — no radios, no motors — and they can exist without 
machinery, on cottage industries. But I would like a different 
standard for villages. With sufficient planning these are possible. 
But till that time comes cottage industries must be helped. 

JN: The objective of planning must be to raise the standard of the 
masses by greater production, may be through cottage industries or 
anything else. Hand spinning and weaving should be encouraged by 
the State in the widest possible way. The basis cannot be on this plan, 
however. Therefore, it is a question of emphasis — details of how sub- 
sidies are to be given are immaterial. 

1. E.\tracts of an undated note written by Amrit Kaur of a discussion at Wardha 
presumably held in April 1940. Portions of the note that are relevant to 
Jawaharlal’s contribution to the discussion have been summarised. The note 
is available in Amrit Kaur I’apcrs in N.M.M.Jj. 

2. V.K.R.^^ Rao argued that hand spinning, which provided employment to 
thousands, would not be able to face the competition of millcloth. Direct 
subsidy to hand spinning would not be a solution. Closure of mills would 
hamper national growth. So he suggested nationalization of the textile indus- 
try and adjustment of prices of millcloth with hand-spun cloth to ensure a 
balance in the sale. 
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You must consider — apart from what civilisation one aims at — that 
it is not possible for cottage industries to flourish so long as the State 
is not powerful enough. This power cannot come without industrialisa- 
tion. You may sit on your large scale industries, but other countries 
will sit on you. Our energies will be frittered away. 

However if we want to develop cottage industries we must have 
economic power. No country is independent today which is not indus- 
trially developed. The world is made in this way. Even defence has to 
be considered. Economically and politically what the future will be is 
difficult to say. World developments, scientific developments, must play 
an important part. You may not take a static view therefore. New dis- 
coveries may knock the bottom out of your industries — cottage or 
otherwise. All your conceptions may be upset. The development of 
certain types of large industries, barring textiles, is essential. Many 
consequences follmv. Machines breed machines. But today we want 
employment tor all. Go ahead with vigour. Let the State disallow 
mill industries to sit on cottage industries. The latter may be able to 
develop in such a way tliat we may say let us wind up cloth mills in 
sudi an event. But I cannot say so today. I want to push cottage indus- 
tries to the extent we can. But I cannot conceive India coming into her 
own witliout industrialisation. These very industries will help cottage 
industries. I do not see where violence comes in. Economic coercion 
is a different thing. 

MG: Therefore, I believe that emancipation of people from grind- 
ing poverty is possible only by hand spinning. Hand spinning has 
to be encouraged to the exclusion of mill industry. No quarrel 
with industrialisation of India or heavy industries. I subscribed to 
the Karachi Resolution of which I was a part-author. I can’t allow 
myself to be carried away by the vision of future prosperity. 

Rao: 'The present position can’t be solved except by subsidy. 

MG: 'nie textile industry exists today. So docs hand spinning — 
the former a giant, the latter a dwarf. The Congress decided, in the 
competition between the textile industry and hand spinning, to 
take the side of the latter. 

JN: We have said that in the event of a competition with village 
industry if the State controlled it it can lock it up at once. Secondly 
you can limit, say, counts produced by textile mills. At the moment we 
are doing propaganda for khadi. But I am not willing to shut up tex- 
tile, mills today because I do not know what the future will be. But 
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even if we concede that — and spinning has got to be there — and mills 
must be controlled, what about the purchasing power of the country? 
You may be producing in a better way but you may not be increasing 
the purchasing power. Planning cannot think in long distance terms — 
but we have to have some vision of the future. Yon must not have 
a conflict — and long distance planning, while it must think in terms 
of the present, has to have this vision. Can you change every three 
months? We can profit by our own and others’ experience. Organised 
planning is essential. Every individual competes with another and the 
national energy is wasted. Even the textile industry is a powerful sector 
— it has great resources* and may upset your apple cart. Vast numbers 
of people don’t want total destruction and therefore you have all kinds 
of people lined up against you. 

Rao : Poverty must be tackled at once. Therefore we want to give 
subsidies to hand spinning. All mills will be State-owned and the 
control will therefore be easy. 

N.S. Varadachari:-* Subsidies cannot solve the question. 'Ihey arc 
not possible for all time. The State ownership will not help khadi. 
There will have to be a rigorous exclusion. 

Rao: Tlic cottage industry cannot raise the national income to 
the extent that industrialisation can. 

JN; If heavy industries barring textiles arc admitted as being necessary 
India docs become heavily industrialised. 

1 want handicrafts to increase. But villages as they are today are 
awful. I don’t want them to exist. I’hc cottage industry may involve 
hard work — drudgery' and subsidy — not much human values left. 

MG: lliere are very few cottage industries where people slave to 
eke out a living. 

JN: Vague idealisation of the village is wrong. The present day vil- 
lage life is dead. I don't believe that it was full of life ever* — even with 
industry — Oxenlike — Today we can give him some amenities of town 
life and cultural life can be developed. 


3. (b. 1897); was closely associated with the All India Spinners Association; 
arrested three times during the freedom struggle; Congress Parliamentary 
Secretary, 1937-39; member, Madras Legislative Assembly, 1950-55. 
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MG: You will have to be cautious of foreign methods. 

JN: What is foreign in science? 

MG: Foreign methods mean draining India’s wealth. 

JN: It is a matter of means of production. Anything that adds to 
the wealth of the country can’t be bad. Capitalism must go. Produce 
only what is wanted. Planning means that luxury goods are not in the 
picture. Here almost everything is wasted. 'Tlie purchasing power may 
not be there. But things are needed. 

MG: The millions of India are unshod. We must educate them 
to think they want shoes. It does not follow that they want 
everything. 

JN: Supposing electric power were available cheaply, would you 
accept it for a village and utilise it for cottage industry? 

MG : Yes I would, provided there is no unemployment created. 

JN: The moment you talk of unemployment you talk in terms of 
capitalism. No man is really unemployed in a socialistic order. Take 
Russia. Every man is a producer — he is part and parcel of the nation’s 
wealth. You must see that in theory a certain economic structure will 
give you ideal conditions. And wc proceed towards it nonviolently. 
Bapu’s approach as tar as conversion is concerned is right. But you 
can’t make a convert to give up his vested interests. I hate the idea of 
tnisteeship on principle. 

MG : Jawaharlal himself is a trustee for the Congress. 

JN: But I can be pushed out. 

MG: So can the millowners. 

Rao: They won’t agree to that. 

JN: Behind your approach is a pressure which reduces conflict to a 
minimum. But the idea of trusteeship itself is illogical. 

MG : 'frustees arc allowed to have a commission — a labourer is 
worthy of his hire. 

JN: 'They arc their own employees and therefore it is wrong. 

MG: I discovered the nearest approach. Supposing millowners 
tre^t labourers as part-proprietors my ideal is fulfilled. 
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3. India’s Passage to Freedom' 


Question: I low docs the Indian National Congress propose to 
achieve independence? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The issue in India today iss no longer one of interim 
arrangements and war-time expedients. Indians want a final settlement 
that will put an end to British rule, and they want it now. 

Q: What is your programme for the transfer of power? 

JN: The Indian people are again on the move. In essence the Indian 
problem is simple. Britain must decide on the recognition of India as 
an independent country, and on a freely elected constituent assembly 
having full authority to frame her constitution. Once this is done, the 
rest becomes fairly easy, although, no doubt, many hurdles will have to 
be got over. 

I am particularly concerned to avoid a repetition of the deadlock which 
wrecked the Simla Conference, when the Congress and the Muslim Lea- 
gue were unable to agree on Muslim representation. 

Tlic easiest and fairest way to proceed is not to deal with parties as 
such, or with religious or other groupings, but with the provincial legis- 
latures after they are elected. It is unfortunate that their franchise is a 
limited one. Nevertheless, we shall have something which does represent 
the people. 

Q: What subjects should be referred to these provincial assemblies, 
and how can they be consulted? 

}N: Tlic first two questions that will arise immediately after the elec- 
tions will be the convoking of a constituent assembly and the formation 
of a new central government to function as a “caretaker’' until the new 
constitution conies into effect. In the solution of both of these problems 
the newly elected provincial legislatures should have the dominant voice. 

The eleven legislatures can select delegates from among tlieir memben 
to form a preliminary conference. This may possibly develop into, the 
constitution-making body, and will in any case lay the ground for it. 

1. Interview given to Alice Tliorner in Dcllii on IS January 1946 and published 
in the Nation (New York), 2 March 1946. Alice Thomer was an analyst of 
Indian affairs in the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service, Federal Communi- 
cation Commission. , 
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Q : Would the Muslims agree to take part in such a conference? 

JN: The Congress will spare no effort to assure them a fair voice in 
the proceedings. Tlie delegates from the provincial legislatures can well 
be elected by the proportional system to allow minority groups full repre- 
sentation. Or, if they prefer the Muslim members of the legislatures can 
get together and elect their own delegates. It is very unlikely that any 
provincial legislature as a whole will refuse to cooperate. The Congress, 
either as the majority party or as the largest single party, expects to form 
ministries in eight of the provinces; there will probably be coalition gov- 
ernments in the other three. If a Muslim League ministry' comes to 
power in one province and will not join with the others, it will be possi- 
ble to go ahead without that province and see what will happen later on. 

Q : Would you comment on the recent statement of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel that Pakistan can be achieved only through a 
civil War? 

jN: No question arises of any civil conflict. It is already agreed that 
the largest possible autonomy should be given to the constituent units 
of the federation. Ultimately if any particular area wants to walk out, 
it can do so, provided it clearly expressed its decision on a specific pro- 
posal. But if any attempt! is made to force areas to remain outside the 
federation against their will, as Mr. Jinnah suggests, then inevitably 
there will be conflict. 

It must be remembered that there can be no absolute self-determina- 
tion anywhere. There are some over-riding considerations, such as those 
of defence, which cannot be ignoral. 'Fliis is especially important m 
view of the situation developing in the Middle East. 

I predict that when Muslims arc faced with the actual economic and 
political problems involved in separating predominantly Muslim areas 
from the Indian state, they will lose their present enthusiasm for Pakistan. 

Q: What would be your criterion of the good faith of Britain in 
the course of these preliminaries? 

JN: The Labour Government, if it is at all sincere, should recognize 
thq constituent assembly as having final authority. If it is treated mere- 
ly as a consultative body, then nothing gets at all. 

I am also anxious to make clear to American readers the importance 
of Asia in all world calculations and the key place of Indian indepen- 
dence in the stability of Asia. 
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Asia is likely to play a far greater role in the future than in the past 
few hundred years. If there should be, unfortunately, another world war, 
Asia is likely to be a bigger centre of it than Europe. In any considera- 
tion of war or peace in Asia, India is crucial both for the Middle East 
and for South East Asia. I have little doubt that if India had been 
given an opportunity to cooperate in the war as a free country, the 
struggle might have ended a year or two earlier and millions of lives 
might have been saved. If India gains its independenee soon, far-rcaeh- 
ing changes will follow in the Middle East and Soutli East Asia, and 
new and peaceful groupings will develop in certain present day danger 
spots. 

Althougii I contend that there is no final solution for the world exeept 
a federation of free nations, my attitude towards the U.N.O. is “wait 
and see.” The recent policies of Britain and Russia have a warning for 
the United States. 

The events in Indonesia have been bitterly resented all over Asia and 
especially in India because Indian troops have been used there. What 
is happening in Iran has also disturbed people here. I recently referred 
to the United States as to some extent underwriting the British Empire.^ 
1 did not mean that American policy as a whole was committed in that 
direction, but there were certainly some trends which I considered dan- 
gerous. I can well understand liow in the world context today America 
wants to help Britain in many ways, lliat is necessary and desirable. 
But the point is that there must be a distinction between helping Bri- 
tain and helping the British Empire. To do the latter is really to 
weaken Britain in the long nm as well as those who> support her. And 
the long run is likely to be a short run. 

A strong, tree India isi indispensable to the peace of the world. I call 
upon Britain in its own best interests to hand over the reins of power 
to whomever the Indian people choose as their representatives. Once 
the principle of independence is granted, Muslim demands can be settl- 
ed within the framework of the Congress programme. My formula 
hinges on British willingness to leave final decisions on all constitutional 
matters to an elected constituent assembly. I have stated the terms on 
which the Congress will undertake to ensure a peaceful transition period. 

2. See presidential address to the AH India States People’s Conference, 30 Decem- 
ber 1945; Selected Works, Vol. 14, pp. 406-416. 
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4. ToH.R. Hon«^ 


Allahabad, 
27 April 1946 


Dear General Hone*, 

I should like to draw your attention to a letter which has been sent by 
Lt. Col. A.C. Chatterji* at present under detention in the Kabul Lines 
of the Delhi Cantonment, to the authorities here. I enclose a copy of 
this letter. You will find that he refers in this to 110 pieces of gold 
which were taken from him by the British Mission at Hanoi at the 
time of his surrender on the 22nd of December* 1945. I presume that 
this gold can be easily traced. The first thing to be done is that the 
gold is placed in proper custody and is not kept with any individual. 
If this is assured, then tlie question will arise of its proper utilisation. 
I v/ould suggest that the money realised from this gold, be also earmark- 
ed for relief work among Indians in Malaya, and for tliis purpose 
handed over to the Indian Relief Committee there. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. File No. 57-39/46-OS II, P. 2/Corr., Commonwealth Relations Department, 
National Aicliives of India. 

2. Major General H.R. Hone; at this time at the Malayan Union Secretariat, 
Kuala Lumpur. 

3. General Secretary of the Indian Independence League, was in charge of finance 
in the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. 


5. To E. N. Taylor> 

Allahabad, 
6 August 1946 

Dear Sir*, 

I have received a copy of a letter. No. C.P.167/46, dated 3rd Juno 1946, 
addressed by you to the Manager, Indian Overseas Bank Limited, Singa- 
pore, relating to fifteen packets of gold which Mr. Hardayal Singh* of 


1. File No. 57- 39 /46-OS II, p. 2/Corr., Conimonwe.ilth Relations Department, 
National Aidiives of India. 

2. Gustodian of Property, Singapore. 

3. An, Indian merchant in Sinppore. 
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Singapore handed over to the Indian Overseas Bank at my request. I 
presume that the Ck)1onial Secretary directed you to write this letter 
under some misapprehension. 'Fhis matter was discussed by me with 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, the Supreme Commander, during my visit 
to Singapore in March last, and it was with his approval that I took the 
steps I did in regard to this gold. Subsequently there were further talks 
and correspondence between me and the authorities' in Malaya in regard 
to this matter as well as other funds whicli used to belong to the Indian 
Independence League or its branches. It was understood and agreed 
by Lord Louis Mountbatten that this gold with Mr. Hardayal Sing^ 
should be made over to my account with the bank and should sub- 
sequently form part of a trust that I was creating for the relief of 
Indians in Malaya. In regard to other monies no decision was then 
arrived at. 

In view of these facts I trust tliat there will be no difficulty in our 
utilising this gold or the equivalent thereof for the purposes mentioned 
above. I shall be grateful to you for a reply to my letter. 

Yours faithfully, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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l')uring the period from 19 February 
to 2 September 19d6, wliieh tliis 
volume covers, some advance was 
made towards the transfer of power. 
^\'ith ix)pularly elected ministries in 
the proN’inces and in the face of grow- 
ing anti-imperialist feeling, the British 
Government sent out to India in 
March 1946 three Cabinet Ministers 
... to negotiate a political settlement. 
After discussions with Indian leaders, 
the Mission pro^wsed a constitution 
with a three-tier structure... 

jawaharlal guided and conducted 
the Congress case during these negotia- 
tions with the Cabinet Mission and, 
after its departure in June 1946, with 
the 'x’icenn . . . 

Jawaharlal, who had been elected 
President of the Congress on 9 July 
1946, was invited to form the interim 
government and assumed office on 2 
September 1946. 




